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“We the People of the United States": 
The Bicentennial of a People's Revolution 





RICHARD B. MORRIS 


“IT IS QUITE OBVIOUS,” said Richard M. Nixon in March 1976, “that there are 
certain inherently governmental actions which, if undertaken by the sovereign 
in protection of the interest of the nation's security, are lawful but which, if 
undertaken by private persons are not." Nixon was responding in writing to 
questions put to him by the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, con- 
cerning alleged abuses of the executive power during his administration.! 
That a former president of the United States should, during the course of the 
Bicentennial year, advance the notion that the executive is the sovereign 
seems not only ill-timed but curiously at variance with the principles for 
which the American Revolution was fought and upon which the Federal 
Constitution was framed. Gouverneur Morris, whose felicitous choice of the 
phrase “We the People of the United States" designated the people of the 
whole nation as the source of sovereignty, said of the president: “This Magis- 
trate is not the King but the prime-Minister. The People are the King.’ 
Morris was a better statesman than a prophet. He did not live to see the 
imperial presidency. 

The Nixon commentary was of a piece with the attitude of the national 
government toward the commemoration of the Bicentennial. The two words 
most muted during the two hundredth year of American independence have 
been “people” and *'revolution." But government officials are not the only 
ones who are guilty of a benign neglect on this score. A recent massive 
treatment of the War for Independence has as its subtitle A People’s History of 
the American Revolution.’ Therein one might expect to find the focus shifted from 
the elite to the common people, to the private in the ranks and the civilian on 
the home front. Alas, we have good old-fashioned narrative history, often 
written with compelling power, but withal a traditional military and political 
account. One would have to search elsewhere in sources and monographs 
comparatively discrete to understand why this war was indeed a "people's 
revolution," to divine how ordinary people gave a distinct cast to what was an 
extraordinary event for its own time, and to comprehend why, after two 
This presidential address was delivered at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
in Washington, December 28, 1976. 


! New York Times, March 12, 1976, 14:2. f 
* C. C. Tansill, comp., Documents Illustrative of the Formation of the Union of the American States (Washington, 


1927), 421. 
3 Page Smith, A New Age Begins: A People’s History of the American Revolution (2 vols., New York, 1976). 
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centuries, the American Revolution can still inspire and admonish the Ameri- 
can people. 

To explain an epoch as complex as the American Revolution and to 
understand how a durable constitutional order evolved therefrom one must 
first recognize how so many aspects of the movement touched a popular 
chord. Mobilization of public opinion was central to the winning of a war for 
political independence which was at the same time the first successful effort in 
the modern era by a colonial people to sever an imperial connection with a 
great world power. Public sentiment clearly dictated the replacement of an 
unresponsive and corrupt monarchical system by a republic founded on 
public morality and, through the elective system and representative in- 
stitutions, recognizing the sovereignty of the people. 

If the American Revolution gave birth to a new nation, different from the 
nations of the Old World and destined to fix the direction of modern nation- 
alism, its distinctive character was shaped in no small part by the enormous 
demographic changes in the two generations prior to the Revolution and by a 
popular culture which geographical separation, environmental factors, and 
sociocultural forces nurtured. It is a commonplace that out of the principal 
issue concerning the relation of colonies to metropolis the American Revolu- 
tion forged an anticolonial principle, once central, later peripheral, but still 
troubling the American conscience. That principle was in obeisance to the 
sentiments of sovereign people on the move, giving reality to the paper 
boundaries drawn by the Peace of Paris in 1783. It was popular apprehension 
about the aggrandizement of power that prompted the promulgation of novel 
constitutional principles governing the relation of the state to the people, that 
recognized certain rights of the individual to be inherent, and that under the 
rubric of federalism imposed limitations on the authority of the central 
government. That other dimension of the American Revolution, a trans- 
forming egalitarianism, was manifest in the spirit of reform which character- 
ized the American Revolutionary epoch and in the noteworthy degree of 
upward political mobility which was achieved. 

The Founding Fathers never doubted the central role of the people in 
bringing about the final break with England. Time after time they felt 
impelled to pay obeisance to the people's participation from the start of 
hostilities in order to refute customary Loyalist and British accusations that 
the break with the mother country resulted from a deep-rooted conspiracy of 
the leadership.* That last point was so much “moonshine,” George Mason 
charged. Writing from Gunston Hall in 1778 to an English correspondent, the 
Virginian asserted: 


There never was an idler or a falser Notion than that which the British Ministry have 
imposed upon the Nation *'that this great Revolution has been the Work of a Faction, 


* Among others, John Jay, for example, felt impelled to deny, as late as December 1775, that the 
Continental Congress aimed at independence. “Proofs that the Colonies Do Not Aim at Independence" 
[Philadelphia, after December 11, 1775], in Richard B. Morris et al., eds., John Jay: The Making of a 
Revolutionary, Unpublished Papers, 1745-1780 (New York, 1975), 198-201. 
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of a Junto of ambitious Men against the Sense of the People of America.” On the 
Contrary, nothing has been done without the Approbation of the People, who have 
indeed out run their Leaders; so that no capital Measure hath been adopted, until 
they called loudly for it: to any one who knows Mankind, there needs no greater Proof 
than the cordial Manner in which they have co-operated, and the Patience and 
Perseverence with which they have strugled under their Sufferings; which have been 
greater than you, at a Distance, can conceive, or I describe.* 


So constant and so consistent was the Revolutionary elite in acknowledging 
the people's indispensable role, in adopting the rhetoric of the transforming 
democratic radicalism of the American Revolution that, as one recent scholar 
sees it,? the leadership contributed to its own political demise. By the last 
quarter of the twentieth century the common man had replaced the uncom- 
mon man in the nation's leadership, a process that seems irreversible. 

If the focus here is on the ordinary person of the American Revolution it is 
not from any intention to slight the role of the Patriot elite. Their concern with 
legality and constitutional principles, along with their sense of moderation, 
distinguished the American Revolution from almost all others to follow. 
Possessing a keen perception of the national interest, they made sure that a 
hoop encircled the barrel and bound the thirteen staves together. Their 
conviction that America had a unique role as a symbol of freedom gave the 
new nation the twin notions of mission and asylum—serving to render it 
distinctive among the states of the world.” 

For almost two centuries now historians and editors have paid deference to 
the revolutionary leaders. Their virtues have been extolled, their faults ex- 
posed, their differences expatiated upon, their motives defended or impugned. 
Even their sex lives have been delved into and their psyches analyzed. Above 
all, their compulsive literary energies have inspired scholars to embark upon 
new, accurate, full, and erudite editions of their writings, a notable series of 
projects sponsored by the National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission. 

And now it is the people's turn. The generic term “people” encompasses all 
the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies, not even excluding the upper ranks of 
society whose roles have been so well publicized. It includes whites and 
blacks, men and women, slave and free. It encompasses the stout-hearted 
Patriot and the fair-weather Patriot. It embraces the Loyalists, or ‘‘Petticoat 
Gentry,” who, whether from conviction or expediency, made haste to tear up 
their wives’ underthings and affix a red ribbon to their hats. It includes fence- 
sitters or neutralists, and that final group that confounds all quantifiers— 
those who took oaths of loyalty to both sides. 


5 George Mason to [Mr. —— Brent?], October 2, 1778, in Robert A. Rutland, ed., The Papers of George 
Mason, 1725-1792 (Chapel Hill, 1970), 1:435. 

* Gordon S. Wood, “The Democratization of Mind in the American Revolution,” in Leadership in the 
American Revolution, Library of Congress Symposia on the American Revolution (Washington, 1974), 84. 

T See my Seven Who Shaped Our Destiny: The Founding Fathers as Revolutionaries (New York, 1975); “The 
American Dream Among Nations—What Promise? What Fulfillment?” in America at 200, Foreign Policy 
Association, Headline Series, number 227 (New York, 1975), 3-35- 
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For this paper “the people" of the Revolution is limited to the inhabitants 
who contributed to the decisions of revolution, change, and reform. This 
segment of the population comprises the free white males, mostly adults, who 
shared the Patriot viewpoint. As regards women, their part in maintaining 
morale was critical, and their vigilant mobilization against violators of nonim- 
portation agreements, hoarders, and profiteers is a story by itself. Women 
were, however, excluded from the political process not only in America but 
everywhere, with New Jersey for a brief idiosyncratic period as a possible 
exception. Such exclusion accorded with the conventional view of male politi- 
cians. Thirty years after the start of the American Revolution, Secretary of the 
Treasury Albert Gallatin had the presumption to suggest to President 
Thomas Jefferson that the latter might consider women for public service and 
elicited this sharp rejoinder: “The appointment of a woman to office is an 
innovation for which the public is not prepared, nor am I.’” 

Second, Indians and blacks must also be excluded. Since the American 
revolutionaries fought for empire over the West as well as for their own 
freedom in the East, the Indian was regarded as being outside the constitu- 
ency. Despite the theoretical commitment in the Declaration of Independence 
to the principle of equality and the antislavery convictions of certain northern 
Patriot leaders, blacks were usually not considered part of the constituency. 
They were not, and by the nature of their situation, could not be effectively 
recruited for the Patriot cause. Antislavery sentiment failed to prove a decisive 
factor in the contest for the loyalty of the Negro in the Revolution. Indeed it is 
doubtful that it could have overcome deep-seated resistance.’ 

Third, we must exclude the white bondsmen. They lacked that proof of 
independence normally regarded as a requisite to political activity. True, 
their status was temporary. But, excepting apprentices in the towns who 
participated in anti-British demonstrations," the indentured servants were 
not mobilized for the Revolution. Save in cases of bound servants gaining their 
freedom by enlistment, often over their masters' vehement protests, the Revo- 
lution did nothing to end and little to ameliorate white bondage. What makes 
the point critical is that by the eve of the war, thanks to a rising wave of 


*'Thomas Jefferson to the Secretary of the Treasury, January 13, 1807, in Paul Leicester Ford, ed., 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1892-99), 9:7. See also Joan Hoff Wilson, "The Illusion of Change: 
Women and the American Revolution," in Alfred F. Young, ed., The American Revolution: Explorations in the 
History of American. Radicalism (DeKalb, Ill., 1976), 383-445. 

°? The view of Winthrop D. Jordan, White Over Black: American Attitudes Toward the Negro, 1550-1812 
(Chapel Hill, 1968), 342, 244, that the success of antislavery in the last quarter of the eighteenth century was 
almost within reach is controverted by David Brion Davis, The Problem of Slavery in the Age of Revolution, 
1770-1820 (Ithaca, 1975), 255-57, and Edmund S. Morgan, “Slavery and Freedom: The American Para- 
dox,” Journal of American History 59 (1972):6. For the role of blacks in the Revolution, see Benjamin Quarles, 
The Negro in the American Revolution (Chapel Hill, 1961), 111-57; George H. Moore, “Historical Notes on the 
Employment of Negroes in the American Army of the Revolution,” Magazine of History, with Notes and 
Queries, No. 1 (1907); Richard B. Morris, The American Revolution Reconstdered (New York, 1967), 72-76. For 
the unfulfilled expectations of some black Tory refugees, see C. Halliburton, “The Nova Scotia Settlers of 
1792,” Sierra. Leone Studies, N. S., No. g (December 1957): 16-25; Anthony Kirk-Greene, “David George: 
The Nova Scotia Experience," Sierra Leone Studies, N. S., No. 14 (December 1960):93-120. 

? Dirk Hoerder, “Boston Leaders and Boston Crowds, 1765-1776,” in Young, ed., The American 
Revolution, 242, 248. For apprentices in the Philadelphia militia, see Eric Foner, Tom Paine and Revolutionary 
America (New York, 1976), 65, 126. 
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redemptioner immigration, toa substantial traffic in white convict servants, 
and to an expanding roll of judgment debtors sold into servitude, the number 
of white servants held by indenture for limited terms exceeded the totals for 
any other period in colonial history.™ 

Even with these exclusions we still have an impressive number of persons of 
whom the leadership had to take account. Consensus historians prefer to see 
this mass as bound together by middle-class aspirations, if not necessarily of 
the middle class themselves. One perceptive historian speaks of “a numerous, 
relatively aggressive, and largely enfranchised middle-class public."? True 
enough, America, lacking a titled aristocracy, offering a widely distributed 
freehold tenure, and occupied by a large English-speaking Protestant popu- 
lation, presented an image of homogeneity and classlessness. It is now recog- 
nized, however, that the assumption that America skipped the feudal stage of 
history, like other oversimplifications, conveys a partial truth, while ignoring 
or minimizing not only the remnants of feudalism still present in pre-Revolu- 
tionary America but even, as some historians now insist, an increasing feuda- 
lization or Europeanization of the American scene, a process productive of 
social tensions. i 

Everywhere one finds inequality. Everywhere colonial society was divided 
into ranks or orders. Though affluence increased in the eighteenth century, so 
did poverty. While the standard of living of craftsmen, small shopkeepers, and 
laborers improved, their position vis-à-vis the more prosperous merchants 
deteriorated. In selected rural areas the same disparity was found.“ The 
poorest taxpáyers in the two generations preceding the Revolution enjoyed a 
continued rise in income while suffering a declining share of the assessed 
taxable wealth. Retrospectively such disparities in income between the top 


1! See Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York, 1946), 147-49, 314 n., 326, 
362-63. The indentured servants were increasingly concentrated in rural areas, while towns like Boston 
were suffering a relatively rapid decline in immigration. James A. Henretta, “Economic Development and 
Social Structure in Colonial Boston," WM Q, 3d ser., 22 (1965):83. In Philadelphia and its environs, the 
importation of German and Scotch-Irish redemptioners recommenced at the end of the Seven Years’ War, 
while slave imports declined. Gary B. Nash, “Slaves and Slaveowners in Colonial Philadelphia," WM Q, 3d 
ser., 30 (1973), 223-56. Nevertheless, it is estimated that slaves and servants together of working age declined 
from 21 percent of Philadelphia's population (1767) to 16 percent (1775) and 5.5 percent (1783). 

12 Richard Hofstadter, America al 1750: A Social Portrait (New York, 1971), 131-33. 

13 Richard B. Morris, The American Revolution Reconsidered (New York, 1965), 60-65; Rowland Berthoff 
and John M. Murrin, ‘Feudalism, Communalism, and the Yeoman Freeholder: The American Revolution 
Considered as a Social Accident,” in Stephen G. Kurtz and James H. Hutson, eds., Essays on the American 
Revolution (Chapel Hill, 1973), 256-88; Jack P. Greene, “The Social Origins of the American Revolution: An 
Evaluation and Interpretation," PSQ, 88 (1973):1-22; Kenneth A. Lockridge, "Social Change and the 
Meaning of the American Revolution," Journal of Social History, 6 (1972-73):403-59. For the argument that, 
so far as New York was concerned, the neofeudal trappings of the great manors had little meaning by the 
mid-eighteenth century, see Sung Bok Kim, “A New Look at the Great Landlords of Eighteenth-Century 
New York," WMQ, ad ser., 27 (1970):581-614; Patricia U. Bonomi, A Factious People: Politics and Society in 
Colonial New York (New York, 1971), 196-200. For a re-evaluation of the impact of quitrents in one royal 
colony, see Alan D. Watson, "The Quitrent System in Royal South Carolina," WMQ, 3d ser., 33 
(1976):183-211. 

4 See Henretta, “Economic Development and Social Structure," 75-92; Allan Kulikoff, "Progress of 
Inequality in Revolutionary Boston," WM Q, 4d ser., 28 (1971):375-413. 

18 See James T. Lemon and Gary B. Nash, “The Distribution of Wealth in Eighteenth-Century 
America: À Century of Change in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 1693-1782," Journal of Social History, 2, No. 
1 (1968):1~24. For the view that the small man’s economic position advanced in eighteenth-century 
Virginia, see Edmund S. Morgan, American Slavery- American Freedom: The Ordeal of Colonial Virginia (New 
York, 1975), 338-46. 
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and bottom ranks seem the inevitable result of the vast expansion of com- 
mercial farming and large-scale commerce. Even in New England, land of 
subsistence farming, population growth significantly decreased the land avail- 
able per person and contributed to economic polarization.?9 To compound the 
antagonism between ranks in society, an amorphous body of free-floating 
workers, unwelcome in many cases, sharing a common poverty, now posed an 
increasing problem to an urban society which was slowly assuming some of 
the characteristics of modernization, with its spreading commercialism, oc- 
cupational specialization, and social atomization.” 

In essence, whether we are considering the assumptions of present-day 
historians, divided on the significance of urban poverty in the pre-Revolution- 
ary period, or examining the testimony of contemporaries, the prospect 
depends on the eye of the beholder. Where Crévecoeur saw the American 
dwelling in a climate of “pleasing equality," John Day, a Nova Scotia 
merchant who spent a good deal of time in the other North Atlantic port 
cities, pictured a "rising aristocracy” and a numerous vagrant poor. ”!® 

Admittedly, the American Revolution did not witness an uprising of the 
sans-culottes like that of France some years later. It is hard to make out of it a 
class struggle, when the very term "class" did not yet enjoy wide currency.” 
Notwithstanding, the attachment to the cause of revolution by the lower and 
middling orders, as they were then known, was central both to its initiation 
and its ultimate success. These orders were distinguished from their ‘“‘betters”’ 
by dress, and often, too, by speech, manners, and habits. M Fingal might jeer 
at each leather-aproned dunce grown wise,” a point of view shared by many 
who wore silks and velvets, covered their heads with powdered wigs, wore 
silver-buckled shoes, and rode in chaises. What surprised them more often 
than not was how the “village Hampden” and the “mute inglorious Milton” 
made their discontent known, though deemed to be inarticulate. Their use of 
songs, jigs, and toasts, of effigies, parades, and demonstrations, even of 
mobbing and tarring and feathering proved that the inarticulate were by no 
means mute." Neither literary correspondents nor diarists, careless in pre- 
serving farm and account books, they wrote the stories of their lives in 
baptismal registers and on gravestones, in the court records, the deeds and 
wills, the inventories of estates, the assessment, tax, and tithable rolls, the 
militia lists, and in countless newspaper notices placed by craftsmen, shop- 
keepers, and owners of runaway servants. 

18 Kenneth A. Lockridge, “Land, Population, and the Evolution of New England Society, 1630-1796," 
Past and Present, 39 (1968):62—-8o. 

U Gary B. Nash, “Poverty and Poor Relief in Pre-Revolutionary Philadelphia," WMQ, 3d ser., 33 
ie hac Guillaume Jean de Crévecoeur, Letiers from An American Farmer (London, 1782), Letter 111. 

P Jack P. Greene, “Social Structure and Political Behavior in Revolutionary America: John Day's 
Remarks on American Affairs (London, May 7, 1774),” WMQ, 3d ser., 32 (1975):481-94. 

2 The Oxford English Dictionary lists a use of “class” in the sense of “orders” of society as early as 1656, 
but it was not in common currency for well over a century. See also Raymond Williams, Culture and Society, 


1760-1950 (New York, 1960), xii. 
1 See Jesse Lemisch and John K. Alexander, "The White Oaks, Jack Tar, and the Concept of the 


n 


‘Inarticulate’, WMQ, ad ser., 29 (1972):109-34. 
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United only in resenting privilege, the lower ranks of society voiced different 
grievances in different areas. In interior Massachusetts the court system and 
the aggrandizement of power by the justices of the peace aroused their ire.? In 
Vermont, New York, and the Jerseys, New York patentees, manor lords, or 
the Jersey proprietors blocked the settlers’ quest for fee-simple lands.” Penn- 
sylvania found frontiersmen arrayed against the Eastern inhabitants, while 
the back country regulators of the Carolinas registered protests against re- 
gressive taxation, unequal representation, inequitable or inadequate justice,™ 
and in the southern towns white mechanics joined to limit the employment of 
slaves in the handicraft trades.” 

The severe social strains which so many members of the lower orders 
experienced, while perhaps accounting for some of the frenzied rhetoric of the 
period,” failed to unite all the aggrieved, if disparate, groups in support of 
independence. Contrariwise, where landlords happened to be stout Whigs, 
tenants understandably became Tories. Imperial measures aroused the sea- 
board from end to end, while the frontier remained sharply divided in alle- 
giance. It is not a fictitious unity of the aggrieved inhabitants that is relevant 
to the Revolution, but rather the evidence that the various movements they 
began, to eliminate inequities in society, gathered strength and thereby 
defined the reform goals of the Revolution. 

If a large segment of the lower orders in rural areas defected from the 
Patriot cause, the reverse was true of towns wherein the action was centered. 
With few exceptions, the town mechanics, laborers, and seamen were either 
involved in the pre-Revolutionary agitation or were swept up into the Revolu- 
tion. When we use the word “mechanics” we are employing a catchall 
covering anyone who worked with his hands, including master artisans and 
journeymen wage-earners (tomorrow's master mechanics) and, even more 
broadly, comprehending all groups below the ranks of merchants and law- 
yers. Ranging from skilled and creative silversmiths and cabinetmakers to 
common laborers and cartmen, from master craftsmen who owned their shops 
and employed journeymen and apprentices to the unskilled dock workers, the 
"mechanics," with their families, made up a respectable segment of the 
inhabitants of the major Revolutionary ports and of the smaller towns.” Like 


™ John M. Murrin, “The Legal Transformation," in Stanley N. Katz, ed., Colonial America: Essays in 
Politics and Social Development (Boston, 1971), 415-49. 

3 See Edward Countryman, “Out of the Bounds of the Law: Northern Land Riots in the Eighteenth 
Century," in Young, ed., The American Revolution, 39-69; Marvin L. Michael Key, “The North Carolina 
Regulation, 1766-1776: A Class Conflict," ibid., 73-123. 

M See, e.g., Key, ibid.; Robert A. Becker, "Revolution and Reform: An Interpretation of Southern 
Taxation, 1763 to 1783," WMQ, 3d ser., 32 (1975):417-42. 

?* Morris, Government and Labor, 184-86. 

28 ‘This is an argument in Gordon S. Wood, "Rhetoric and Reality in the American Revolution,” WMQ, 
3d ser., 23 (1966):3-32. The extent to which religious revivalism in the colonial interior infected the rhetoric 
of the time is suggestively treated by Rhys Isaac, “Preachers and Patriots: Popular Culture in Revolution- 
ary Virginia,” in Young, ed., The American Revolution, 125-54. 

77 See Staughton Lynd and Alfred F. Young, “After Carl Becker: The Mechanics in New York City 
Politics, 1774-1801," Labor History, 5 (1964):215-24. The Philadelphia mechanics were mainly independent 
entrepreneurs, according to Charles S. Olton, Artisans for Independence: Philadelphia Mechanics and the American 
Revolution (Syracuse, 1975), 38. In Philadelphia the tools alone which master mechanics possessed seemed to 
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the Parisian sans-culottes, they were “the people ... without the frosting.” 
Masters or journeymen mechanics, like so many other people of the lower and 
middling orders, they did not exclusively identify themselves with a single 
category or regard their status as permanent, any more than the American 
worker does at the present time.” 

In the towns the Revolutionary movement drew its strength from the 
“crowd” or the “mob,” depending on whether one views the political actions 
as purposeful and disciplined or lawless and subject to manipulation, with 
most modern and contemporary scholars taking the former view.* If not 
manipulated, the crowd clearly shared the political principles of its leaders 
who endorsed the contemporary radical Whig ideology, stressing constitu- 
tional rights and political liberty. Beyond that one detects among the lower 
orders an oft-voiced bias against wealth and privilege,” along with something 
of that “moral economy" which a current student of mass behavior finds to 
have informed crowd action in England.” On this side of the ocean, food riots 
and demonstrations against engrossers and price-fixing violators attest to the 
transplantation of some of these values.? Perhaps the most sensational in- 
cident occurred in Philadelphia well on in the war, when an inflamed popu- 
lace attacked “‘Fort Wilson," James Wilson's residence and refuge for a group 
of his republican merchant friends commonly believed to have manipulated 
the price of goods.™ 

It may be straining the evidence to establish a genealogical nexus between 
components of crowds that rioted against smallpox inoculations, protested 
grain shortages, and tore down brothels. On the other hand, the impressment 
riots mobilized seamen, dock-workers, and the entire maritime industry 


constitute sufficient property for most to qualify for the suffrage. Ibid., 51, 52. See also David Montgomery, 
“The Working Class of the Pre-Industrial City, 1780-1830,” Labor History, 9 (1968):5; Roger J. Champagne, 
“Liberty Boys and Mechanics of New York City, 1764-1774," Labor History, 8 (1967) :124, 125. For estimates 
of the working-class population, see Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in Revolt: Urban Life in America, 1743-1776 (New 
York, 1955), 283; Benjamin W. Labaree, Patriots and Partisans: The Merchants of Newburyport, 1764-1815 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1962), 4-5. For the enlistment of master ship carpenters in the nonimportation 
movement, sec James H. Hutson, “An Investigation of the Inarticulate: Philadelphia's ‘White Oaks’,” 
WMQ, 3d ser., 28 (1971), 3-25. 

32 R, R. Palmer, “Popular Democracy in the French Revolution: Review Article," French Historical 
Studies, 1 (1960):453. 

? For a comment on Lyndon B. Johnson's characteristic assumption of pluralist thought as regards 
class or occupation, see Doris Kearns, Lyndon Johnson and the American Dream (New York, 1976), 156, 157. 

9? For the former view of English and continental crowd action, see George Rudé, The Crowd in History, 
1730-1848 (New York, 1964), 52 ff. A similar view of the American revolutionary crowd is found in Bernard 
Bailyn, ed., Pamphlets of the American Revolution, 1750-1776 (Cambridge, Mass., 1965- ), 1:581-83, 740 n., and 
in Pauline Maier, From Resistance to Revolution: Colonial Radicals and the Development of American Opposition to 
Britain, 1765-1776 (New York, 1974). A dissenting view of Hiller B. Zobel, 7he Boston Massacre (New York, 
1970) has been vigorously criticized by Jesse Lemisch, review article in Harvard Law Review, 84 
(1970) 485-504, and by Pauline Maier, The Journal of Interdisciplinary History, 2 (1971):119-35. 

*! Dirk Hoerder, “Boston Leaders and Boston Crowds, 1765-1776," in Young, ed., American Revolution, 
235-71. 

33 E. P. Thompson, “The Moral Economy of the English Crowd in the Eighteenth Century," Past and 
Present, 50 (1971):76-136. 

33 For the grass-roots support for price-fixing in the Revolution, see Morris, Government and Labor, 127-32. 
See also Ronald Hoffman, “The ‘Disaffected’ in the Revolutionary South," in Young, ed., American 
Revolution, 282, 298. 

H See, e.g., John K. Alexander, “The Fort Wilson Incident: A Case Study of the Revolutionary Crowd,” 
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against the Royal Navy and helped cement the alliance between maritime 
workers and merchant shippers against customs and naval authorities, an 
alliance so fateful in its consequences. In other trades as well, labor's 
grievances against employers over work and wages were submerged as both 
sides found common cause in resisting British policies.?? 

Remote as historians of today are from the violent temper of pre-Revolu- 
: tionary times, it is indubitably easier for us to view these mounting demon- 
strations with a detachment understandably lacking among the victims of 
mobbism. Henry Laurens suffered a visitation by a crowd during the Stamp 
Act furor and castigated the Sons of Liberty “Devil Burners" of Charleston as 
a "Mob" which had “committed unbounded acts of Licentiousness and at 
length Burglary and Robbery.'?" Some time later, when he had become a 
true-blue Patriot, Laurens was accused by Daniel Moore, the customs collec- 
tor, of raising “a Mob” against him. “No such thing as Mobbing was ever 
thought of," Laurens protested. The crowd that surrounded the king’s officer 
did nothing worse than threaten to cut off his ears!” 

The participation of the mechanics had a profound effect upon the com- 
mitment of the leading towns toward the Revolution and helped radicalize the 
movement of imperial protest. Henceforth leaders like John Jay, who were 
conciliatory on principle but activist by temperament, recognized the signals 
and joined the revolutionary current.?? 

The crowd action that propelled the American towns along the road to 
independence has been examined so often that the sequence of events in which 
the crowd participated against British measures hardly needs an account- 
ing. From the Stamp Act riots to the Boston Tea Party, a logical progression 
of crowd demonstrations responded to British programs and policies. Behind 
crowd action one uncovers an elaborate Patriot infrastructure facilitated by 
the unities of everyday life in preindustrial American towns.*' Boston, for 
example, found radical operations shared by the Loyal Nine, both genesis and 
executive committee of the Sons of Liberty, the three area Caucus Clubs, and 


** See Jesse Lemisch, The Radicalism of the Inarticulate: Merchant Seamen in the Politics of Amer- 
ica," in Alfred F. Young, ed., Dissent: Explorations in the History of American Radicalism (DeKalb, 111., 1968), 
39-82. Richard M. Brown, “Violence in the American Revolution," in Kurtz and Hutson, eds., Essays on the 
American Revolution, 66, has identified seventeen Boston riots out of thirty anti-British demonstrations that 
were directed against customs enforcement and six over impressment by the Royal Navy. 

3 Morris, Government and Labor, 188-93. 

*' Henry Laurens to Joseph Brown, October 22, 1765, in George C. Rogers, Jr., and David R. Chesnutt, 
eds., The Papers of Henry Laurens. 5 vols. (Columbia, S. C., 1968- ), 5:27; Laurens to James Grant, 
November 1, 1765, ibid., 39, 40. 

38 Laurens to Ross and Mill, October 8, 1767, ibid., 339-41. 

3 See Letter of the Committee of Sixty to the New Haven Committee, April 17, 1775, in Morris, ed., John 
Jay, 143-44- 

9 The Sons of Liberty and Sons of Neptune, which prepared the early organization and mobilization of 
the crowd, have been studied by, among others, Henry B. Dawson, The Sons of Liberty in New York (New 
York, 1859); Herbert M. Morais, “The Sons of Liberty in New York," in Richard B. Morris, ed., The Era of 
the American Revolution (New York, 1939); Roger J. Champagne, “New York Radicals and the Coming of 
Independence," Journal of American History, 51 (1964):21-40; Richard Walsh, Charleston's Sons of Liberty: A 
Study of the Artisans, 1763-1789 (Columbia, S. C., 1959). 

*! See Sam Bass Warner, Jr., The Private City: Philadelphia in Three Periods of Its Growth (Philadelphia, 1968), 
24. 
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assemblages at favorite meeting places—taverns, a distillery, and a newspaper 
office. The radical network linked artisans and mechanics, the church, the 
Boston town meeting, and the provincial council and assembly. At the center 
functioned the ubiquitous Samuel Adams, and around him the crowd leaders 
like Ebenezer Mackintosh. | 

Outside the towns, where the sanctions of the crowd did not reach, the 
militia provided a lever to move public opinion. With all its deficiencies, the 
militia posed to each able-bodied male a commitment of loyalty, thereby 
helping to politicize communities as well as individuals. As one historian has 
remarked, “firearms were great levelers, and the use of them by ordinary men 
against established authority was in itself enough to generate leveling 
thoughts." € 

Together, popular assemblages and the militia recruited a broad-based 
support for revolution. Without such support the leadership never could have 
carried the day for independence, even allowing for the French alliance and 
British incompetence. In fact, demands for independence rose from the grass 
roots, and leaders, even Samuel Adams, reflected popular sentiment quite as 
much as they encouraged it.* On May 1, 1776, Joseph Hawley could write 
Elbridge Gerry: “For God's sake, let there be a full revolution, or all has been 
done in vain. Independence and a well planned continental government will 
save us."* When, nine days later, the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives put the question of independence to the towns, ** the response of the in- 
habitants was emphatic. So mighty was the torrent of instructions and resolu- 
tions that poured forth from the towns and so various were the reasons 
vouchsafed for independence, that it would be straining the evidence to 
attribute these opinions to elitist leaders, however much the initiative had 
remained with the Boston Committee of Correspondence.“ “Every Post and 
every Day rolls in upon us," said John Adams. "Independence like a Tor- 
rent." Since popular-based support was not confined to Massachusetts, 
elsewhere decisions were made by large bodies of inhabitants assembled in 
town, county, or provincial meetings and responsive to public opinion. The 
reverse was of course true in Britain.” f 
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How town meetings and county conventions were transformed into mass 
meetings of the “Body of the People" is the story of the way in which royal 
government was supplanted by extralegal bodies representing “the people," 
"the community," or “a majority of the community." *? That story has a 
twofold significance. First, its telling is essential to an understanding of the 
formation of the Union; and second, the central role of the people transformed 
the American Revolution from a war for independence into a broad-based 
movement of change and reform. 

As for the constitutional aspect of popular sovereignty, the record shows 
that selection of delegates to the First and Second Continental Congresses 
occurred largely outside the colonial legislative bodies. Selection was accom- 
plished in different ways—by revolutionary committees, by the polling of 
freeholders, or by elections by illegal assemblies and revolutionary conven- 
tions. The use of conventions, so important in mobilizing public opinion not 
only during the war but in the years preceding Shays’ Rebellion, may have 
been modeled upon English usage in the seventeenth century, and the Ameri- 
can example was closely followed by British reformers like James Burgh and 
the followers of Wyvill.*! 

In part, these extralegal methods of registering the public's will may have 
been fortuitous; in part, they sprang from the necessities of the revolutionary 
situation. The selection of delegates to the First Congress took place in the 
spring and summer of 1774 after the adjournment of the regular winter 
meeting of most colonial assemblies. Unless the colonial governors summoned 
special legislative sessions, the assemblies could not convene or act. To fill this 
vacuum of power, popular or revolutionary bodies chose a majority of the 
delegations to Congress. In fact, only four out of the twelve colonies repre- . 
sented in the First Continental Congress used their regular assemblies to elect 
delegates, and two of these bodies were extralegal. 

Elsewhere I have detailed the steps by which the First and Second Conti- 
nental Congresses were constituted and their respective relations to the colo- 
nies and the states." Because the methods used to select delegates to both 
Congresses are crucial to our understanding of the forging of the union as well 
as popular sovereignty, I shall make these points here very briefly. For picking 
delegates to the First Congress, the speaker rather than the governor called 
the assembly into session in Delaware; in Massachusetts Bay, the General 
Court held its session, openly defying the governor. Only in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island did regular assemblies elect delegates to the Congress without 
interference from their respective governors, and both were exceptional colo- 
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nies. One was proprietary, the other self-governing—and in neither did the 
royal government exercise control over the convening of the legislature. With 
scrupulous attention to a choice of words, in formal resolutions after assem- 
bling, delegates to the First Congress described themselves as being appointed 
or elected “by the good people of the several colonies," and their secretary, 
Philadelphia's popular Whig leader Charles Thomson, underscored “good 
people." The evidence demonstrating that selection of delegates to the First 
Congress occurred largely outside the colonial legislative bodies supports 
Joseph Story’s contention that the Continental Congress was organized “with 
the consent of the people acting directly in their primary sovereign capacity,” 
and reminds us that there was something more than the ritualistic rhetoric 
of the nationalists to his claim that the union was "spontaneously formed 
by the people of the United Colonies.” 

Confident that its actions would find strong popular support and acting 
with less divisiveness than has traditionally been attributed to it," the First 
Congress, as one of its concluding actions in October 1774, called for a 
successor Congress to convene on May 10, 1775. The instructions went out to 
all “the Colonies, in North-America" to choose deputies, with a separate 
appeal ''to the Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec," urging them “to unite 
with us in the social compact." They were instructed to elect, at town and 
district meetings, deputies to a provincial congress, which in turn would 
choose delegates to the Congress at Philadelphia." The procedure was extra- 
legal, if not subversive, and involved a series of popular acts in open defiance 
of authority. This time around the delegates from the thirteen colonies were 
chosen during the winter and early spring when most provincial assemblies 
were holding their regular sessions. Anticipating that the crown-appointed 
governors would prorogue the assemblies rather than permit them to partake 
in the election process, the people in eight of the colonies chose their delegates 
through extralegal assemblies or conventions." 

As the authority of royal governors and colonial assemblies disintegrated 
and the upstart revolutionary congresses or conventions pointedly ignored 
both branches,” the Second Congress filled the continuing power vacuum by 
assuming the initiative in establishing revolutionary governments in the col- 
onies and ultimately transforming them into states. Meanwhile, extralegal 
committees of public safety, patterned after the revolutionary committees in 
England during the Puritan Revolution and in the American colonies during 
the upheavals of 1689, assumed the direction of the revolutionary movement in 
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several colonies. On July 18, 1775, the Continental Congress recommended 
that those colonies lacking such committees set them up to direct their 
defenses while the assemblies or conventions were in recess. In some five 
colonies, committees of safety were established on Congress’s initiative, and 
by 1777 every state had one.” 

Not only did Congress turn to the people to set up a continental-wide 
revolutionary machinery, but it also took the lead in issuing a call to the 
people of the colonies to organize state governments, first on an ad hoc basis," 
and, at length and in response to public opinion, it made this practice formal. 
On May 15, 1776, Congress issued its justifiably renowned resolution urging 
assemblies and conventions, "where no Government sufficient to the Ex- 
igencies of their affairs hath been hitherto established, to adopt such Govern- 
ment as shall, in the Opinion of the Representatives of the People, best 
conduce to the happiness and Safety of their Constituents in particular, and 
America in General.’ 

The twin processes—the election of delegates to the two Congresses and the 
procedures for framing state constitutions under Congressional directive—set 
loose a torrent of assertions that the people were the constituent power.” 
Some urged direct election of the delegates to Congress by “the freeholders, or 
freemen at large.’ Others, like the '*Mechanicks of New York City,” insisted 
that the decision *'to accept or reject a Constitution” was the “birthright of 
every man" who “‘is, or ought to be, a co-legislator with all the other members 
of that community.'** To explain to a French visitor the convention and 
ratification procedures which produced the Massachusetts Constitution of 
178o, Samuel Adams, voicing sentiments found in a declaration of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court in 1776 that “power resides always in the body of 
the people," pointed out that far more than the necessary two-thirds vote 
endorsed the Constitution, thus proving that “the true sovereign are the 
people. 

In adopting the Declaration of Independence, an act of paramount, sover- 
eign authority, Congress acted for the people rather than for thirteen separate 
states, since only four state governments, three of them provisional, had been: 
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formed prior to its passage. Jefferson’s felicitous phrasing described “one 
people" as dissolving the political bands connecting them with another, 
affirmed that governments derived “their just powers from the consent of the 
governed," and proclaimed ‘‘the right of the people" to alter or abolish “a 
government destructive of the ends set forth." Good Whig rhetoric or political 
reality? The United States Supreme Court thought it was the latter. Members 
of the first Court, who—one might say—were present at the creation, charac- 
terized the Great Declaration as the act of the “whole people," one which 
transferred sovereignty "from the crown of Great Britain” to “the people.” 
Chief Justice Jay, who never went back to Philadelphia to sign the document 
that New York's delegates had been originally enjoined from endorsing, 
might, if pressed, have conceded that the “whole people" excluded the 
substantial segment opposed to independence.” Then as now, one might add, 
the High Court demonstrated at times an uninhibited facility to generalize 
about complex issues in constitutional history. In the period of congressional 
government, running from September 1774 to March 1, 1781, prior to the 
Articles of Confederation, the Supreme Court perceived Congress as ex- 
ercising powers derived from the people, expressly conferred through the 
medium of state conventions or legislatures, and, once exercised, ‘impliedly 
ratified by the acquiescence and obedience of the people. "9? 

In sum, a review of the historical evidence makes abundantly clear that the 
Supreme Court accepted the rhetoric while recognizing the reality of the 
process whereby the United States was created by the people in collectivity, 
rather than by the individual states. T'he process of selecting the delegates for 
the First and Second Congresses underscores the revolutionary role of the 
people of the colonies in establishing a central governing body. Congress 
alone possessed those attributes of external sovereignty which entitled it to be 
called a state in the international sense, while the separate states, exercising a 
limited or internal sovereignty, may rightly be considered a creation of the 
Continental Congress, which preceded them and brought them into being."? 

Without the attachment of a substantial body of the people to the cause of 
independence, that goal could not have been achieved, nor could the union 
have been forged, if it had not rested upon a national consensus." In- 
dubitably, the elite leadership recognized the urgency of establishing a na- 
tional character. John Jay did more than coin a phrase when he observed in 
1797: “I wish to see our people more Americanized, if I may use that 
expression; until we feel and act as an independent nation, we shall always 
suffer from foreign intrigue." If emerging nationalism depended primarily 
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on a political consensus,” then the boycotts, protest movements, and the élan 
generated in fighting for independence heralded the emergence of a distinctive 
American culture.” From the first, Dr. David Ramsay understood the springs 
of young America’s cultural nationalism.” This sense of national purpose and 
uniqueness moved the common man, albeit with misgivings, to support a 
Constitution, whose ratification under a broad suffrage was so joyfully 
greeted by working-class people in every city in the land. With the aspirations 
of the common man in mind, we may see the Constitution, which assured the 
survival of a federal union, not as a counter-revolutionary event, but as part of 
the revolutionary process which had enlisted the energies and loyalties of 
masses of plain men and women for more than two decades.” 

In the face of an impressive body of evidence of social tension and of 
mounting pressures to end inequities between ranks and regions, consensus 
historians still deny that the American Revolution was a rising of the masses 
against their oppressors.” Nobody today seriously argues that an internal war 
over who should rule at home was fought between the propertyless masses 
and the privileged minority. Property was too widely distributed or the 
expectation of possessing it too broadly held for society to divide over this 
issue. In fact, despite their many differences, the people did unite in a 
common cause. What unified the discordant elements of the Patriot populace 
was the conviction that only through independence could they build a free 
society. What informed their common purpose was a republican ideology that 
recognized the people as the constituent power. To fill the vacuum of govern- 
mental authority which the act of revolution created, it was necessary to build 
a new political structure both for the thirteen states and for the nation. In the 
ensuing series of experiments in constitution-making and legislation, a people, 
liberated from the strictures of the old colonial order, began an era of 
innovation unprecedented in that day and age.” 

The constitutions of the states embodied safeguards for civil liberties, 
checks upon executive usurpation, frequent elections, rotation in office, and 
other limits upon power, and in at least one state what amounted to manhood 
suffrage. Framers of these laws and constitutions were forced to confront long- 
standing inequities which had aroused the populace for different reasons and 
in different areas. Impressive strides were made in correcting the inequitable 
representation of the interior and upcountry. States moved the burdens from 
poor to rich or from debtor to creditor either by issuing copious amounts of 
paper currency while postponing taxes necessary to support it—a lesson some 
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of our modern cities seem to have mastered—or by overhauling the tax 
structure, shifting from polls to property, or from equal acreage to ad valorem 
taxes. The reformers made perfectly clear that they wanted these tax reforms 
to strike at the power “‘in the hands of the rich and chief men exercised to the 
oppression of the poor.""** Small wonder that a troubled Landon Carter or a 
perturbed Charles Carroll of Carrollton should voice fears that the reforms 
proposed in their respective states would result in a government "independent 
of the rich men” and clearly “levelling” in their aims.” Since taxation 
precipitated the American Revolution, it is understandable that the colonial 
tax structure should be overhauled when Britain no longer ruled." 

In a society overwhelmingly agrarian, land was the measure of wealth and 
opportunity. A reformation of real-property law to curb monopolies and 
encourage equality was seen by Jefferson to be essential to reform. Jefferson's 
real-property reforms were at the very least a symbolic blow against a class- 
structured society, a blow emulated in most of the thirteen states, while it 
achieved a liquidity of assets which an indebted planter class so desperately 
needed. England waited until 1925 to pass the Real Property Act and thereby 
reach the point to which Jefferson had brought Virginia by 1776." That gap of 
one hundred and fifty years marks the contrast between a society that 
achieved democracy by a revolution and one that reached it by glacial stages. 

Confiscation of Loyalist estates, carried out in America with far more rigor 
than was to be the case in France,” enlarged the freeholding class. Granted 
that the initial purpose of forfeitures was fiscal rather than social, evidence 
suggests that rural holdings were extensively subdivided—immediately by 
exercise of pre-emption rights by tenants on large estates or later by purchases 
from speculators. The long-range effect of the program was indubitably 
egalitarian.” 

If those targeted for confiscation proved to be landowners so imprudent as 
to have chosen the wrong side in the war, instead of all the big landowners, 
evidence exists that huge land monopolies were anathema to some Patriot 
reformers. Loyalists warned against the leveling that would follow independ- 
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ence. The best evidence was a provision in the draft Constitution of 1776 for 
Pennsylvania which the radicals were unable to have incorporated in the final 
document. It warned that “an enormous Proportion of Property vested in a 
few Individuals is dangerous to the Rights, and destructive of the Common 
Happiness of Mankind; and therefore every free State hath a Right by its 
Laws to discourage the Posesssion of such Property."** Rejected or not, this 
principle governed the seizure of the proprietary lands in Pennsylvania. *'It 
was taken from the Proprietarys, not in a way of confiscation,” one correspon- 
dent reminded Lady Juliana Penn in the summer of 1782, “but upon principle 
of policy and expedience. ... They thought the estate two [sic] large for a 
subject to possess, supposing it dangerous to the public that so much property 
should rest in the hand of one family. ”® 

In doubling the territory of the new United States, the Peace of Paris 
directly contributed to the process of democratization which was already 
under way in America, and held out a vision of boundless resources which 
only recent circumstances have forced Americans to modify. Vast unoccupied 
lands were now available to war veterans, landless New Englanders, and 
speculators. Consider that, from a population of some twenty-five thousand 
on the eve of the Revolution, the area west of the mountains increased fivefold 
in less than seven years. Settlement of the West proved perhaps to be the most 
important social movement to emerge from the American Revolution. This 
migration of the dissatisfied tempered frustrations and reduced social ten- 
sions. To the extent that the westward movement incorporated notions of 
squatter sovereignty, the borderers invested their settlements with decided 
social overtones.” 

No review of the socioeconomic dimension of the American Revolution can 
afford to ignore the wartime debtor-creditor confrontation between tobacco 
planters and English and Scottish merchants. Many Virginians, as George 
Mason reminded Patrick Henry, fought the war to get rid of these debts.” If 
the British creditors were tenacious in pressing the besieged government at 
home for their pound of flesh, the American debtors employed every legal 
dodge to evade payment. This brought a swarm of hornets about the ears of 
the federal court judges, their repeated decisions in favor of creditors notwith- 
standing. As minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain, Chief Justice Jay 
found it expedient to strip the Supreme Court of final jurisdiction over such 
issues, and the treaty which bears his name permitted appeals to a mixed 
commission. The United States would assume payments for all debts vali- 
dated by the commission. Thereby many debtors managed to socialize their 
debts, even though the government succeeded in scaling down its obligations. 
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The issue of the planters’ debts is perhaps the best example of how the 
Revolution redistributed liabilities rather than assets. 

The case for significant social change during the Revolution still needs to be 
made. One could point to the insolvency laws, to the democratization of edu- 
cation, and to church disestablishment and religious liberty legislation. In- 
dubitably, reform in these diverse categories helped create a more egalitarian 
and pluralistic society. 

In no area is the social effect of the American Revolution more visible than 
in the opportunities for new men to enter government, business, and the 
professions. The Revolution brought all the “dregs” to the top, complained a 
Philadelphia grandee.9 Some who enjoyed a precipitous rise capitalized on 
the special opportunities the Revolution afforded in privateering, war manu- 
facturing, and provisioning, on the new trade patterns resulting from the war, 
and on speculative opportunities provided by wartime and postwar inflation. 
A large body of statistical evidence is now available to show how state 
legislatures were altered to the advantage of newly settled areas and of men of 
less-established families. Statistics document some displacement of the old 
colonial “upper” class.? James Madison, without benefit of a computer, had 
long before reached this same conclusion. In his Sixty-second Federalist he 
stressed “the mutability in the public councils," which he attributed to “a 
rapid succession of new members.” “‘Every new election in the States," he 
said ‘is found to change one half of the representatives." 

The biographical record also demonstrates how the Revolutionary War 
brought a transformation in politics, business, and the professions. Consider 
that populist prototype, the New Yorker Abraham Yates, Jr., always an 
object of venom among the Federalists, who reserved for him choice epithets 
ranging from the “late cobbler of laws and old shoes" to “an old booby.” Ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, he became a lawyer, and as sheriff allied himself 
with Robert Livingston, Jr. in the skirmishes against the so-called tenant 
rebels. A central figure in putting the new state government into operation, he 
proved both in Congress and in the state legislature an unreconstructed anti- 
Federalist. Or take the Irish redemptioner Matthew Lyon, whose pugnacity, 
enterprise, and leadership (not to speak of an influential second marriage) 
elevated him within a decade after war's end to an established position in his 
region, even if his affluence failed to render some of his coarser habits 
acceptable. That orphaned backwoodsman Andrew Jackson, who would 
spend more time on horseracing and cockfighting than on Blackstone, was 
admitted to practice in 1788 after two years of haphazard tutelage, adjudged 
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by the court to be “a person of unblemished moral character, and competent 

. [in] knowledge of the law." And why not Henry Clay? That barefoot boy 
of the Slashes in old Hanover was left by his mother at the age of fifteen in the 
office of the Virginia Court of Chancery. As he recalled it, he started his 
practice in Lexington in 1797 “without patrons, without favor or countenance 
of the great or opulent [and] without the means of paying my weekly board." 
Jackson's and Clay's was a vastly different era from the prewar years. A 
transformed society had spawned a new breed of professionals and politi- 
clans.” 

A people’s revolution achieved more than independence and nationhood. It 
brought new men to power, raised people’s political aspirations, made the 
new governments of the Revolution more responsive to social inequities, and 
underpinned the notion of the sovereign people as the constituent power, of 
which the Preamble of the Federal Constitution is the most eloquent affirma- 
tion. 


°% Alfred F. Young, The Democratic Republicans of New York: The Origins, 1763-1797 (Chapel Hill, 1967), 44, 
45; Anton-Hermann Chroust, The Rise of the Legal Profession in America (Norman, Okla., 1965), 2:38; Calvin 
Colden, ed., The Life, Correspondence and Speeches of Henry Clay (New York, 1857), 1:29; Aleine Austin, 
"Matthew Lyon, ‘New Man’ of the Democratic Revolution: His Early Career, 1749-1801” (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Columbia University, 1970). 
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WHILE GEORGE RUDE IS CORRECT in holding that no major study of Maximilien 
Robespierre has appeared in English since J. M. Thompson wrote his two- 
volume biography in 1935, he exaggerates when he asserts that interest in 
Robespierre has been at a low ebb in the English-speaking world since then 
and until recently.! Every decade since the 30s has seen some important 
work in English on Robespierre written from one aspect or another: R. R. 

* I have not included reviews of two recent works on Robespierre: 1.) John Lawrence Carr's Robespierre, 
The Force of Circumstances (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1972) is a combination of careful scholarship at 
some points with the acceptance of unreliable material at others. Some of his interpretations are so extreme 
as to violate all the canons of historical scholarship; 2.) Jean Matrat's Robespierre or the Tyranny of the Majority, 
tr. Alan Kendall and Felix Brenner (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1975) is a poor example of popular 
history, compounded by a poor translation. See my review of Matrat’s book in History: Reviews of New Books, 


4 (1975): 6-7. 
! George Rudé, Robespierre, Portrait of a Revolutionary Democrat, 9. 
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Palmer's study of the Committee of Public Safety and Alfred Cobban's 
articles on Robespierre's political thought in the 1940s, J. L. Talmon’s Origins 
of Totalitarian Democracy in the 50s, and so forth.? True there has been a flurry 
of publications in English dealing with Robespierre in the late 6os and in the 
70s, but no full-length biography by a specialist in the French Revolution. 
Neither Rudé nor Norman Hampson has attempted this in their new studies. 

Rudé's section on the historiography of Robespierre is a sensible, brief 
survey of changing attitudes. He is especially good on the factors that helped 
shape the image of Robespierre. He traces the developing rehabilitation in the 
nineteenth century—despite continuing hostile accounts—with its apex in 
mid-century with Ernest Hamel's biography.? Another peak was reached in 
the twentieth century with Albert Mathiez. Since World War II, however, the 
interpretation of Robespierre has become more complicated and generally 
less adulatory and more critical. Major forces in this change have been 
Marxism and the study of history “from below," thereby diminishing “the 
cult of personality” (p. 88). 

Rudé believes that both Gérard Walter and Crane Brinton came under the 
influence of Mathiez (pp. 80-81). He exaggerates. Walter at times gives quite 
an unfavorable interpretation of Robespierre in his pre-1789 years and after.‘ 
Brinton was not at all a follower of Mathiez. He not only declared in A 
Decade of Revolution (1934) that Mathiez was wrong but presented an extremely 
hostile portrait of Robespierre.’ Brinton, furthermore, took no position on the 
conflicting interpretations of Alphonse Aulard and Mathiez concerning the 
Girondin-Montagnard struggle. Indeed, Brinton misunderstood ‘‘the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history,”® which he confused with a Beardian eco- 
nomic determinism.” 

Rudé concludes his historiographical section with the statement that 
"whether recent historians have been personally attracted to Robespierre or 
not, they are almost unanimous in accepting Mathiez's verdict that he was the 
outstanding figure of the French Revolution" (p. 92). While this may be put- 
ting the case too strongly, it is essentially correct. 

Students of the French Revolution will be pleased, therefore, that Albert 
Mathiez's scarce volume of miscellaneous articles on Robespierre, Etudes sur 
Robespierre, has now been reprinted. The rehabilitation of Robespierre by 
Mathiez, based as it was on research in primary sources, remains the founda- 
tion of current Robespierriana. Mathiez hoped that his establishment of the 

? R. R. Palmer, Twelve Who Ruled, The Year of the Terror in the French Revolution (reprint; New York, 1965). 
Alfred Cobban, ‘The Political Ideas of Maximilien Robespierre during the Period of the Convention,” 
English Historical Review, 61 (1946): 45-80; and “The Fundamental Ideas of Robespierre,” EHR, 63 (1948): 
29-51. J. L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (London, 1952). 

? Rudé, following Jacques Godechot ("L'historiographie française de Robespierre,” Actes du colloque 
Robespierre, XH? Congrès international des sciences historiques, Vienne, 3 septembre 1965 [Paris, 1967], 
179-80), is unduly critical of Hamel’s work; see Robespierre, 71-72. 

* Walter was correctly critical of Mathiez at times. See, for example, his Robespierre (édition définitive; 
Paris, 1961), 1: 27, 50. 

5 (New York, 1963 ed.), 107-09. 

8 Ibid., 131. 

T See, for example, his Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1968), 29-30, 33- 
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Société des Études Robespierristes and the Annales révolutionnaires (since 1924 
the Annales historiques de la Révolution française) would perpetuate his work. The 
Etudes sur Robespierre first appeared in 1958 on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Société and of its journal, as well as the bicentenary of Maximilien’s birth. 
Though they contain essays published originally between 1910 and 1924, they 
still retain their freshness. Mathiez’s impassioned tone and even occasional 
eloquence are striking, as he struggles to rehabilitate his hero, to criticize 
Danton (the hero of his former mentor, Aulard) whenever possible, and to 
attack contemporary politicians and their policies through the eulogy of 
Robespierre. This master of polemical history was continuing Robespierre’s 
campaign for a moral and democratic France. Mathiez’s skill as a historian 
was displayed in this volume, for example, in his critical editions of Robes- 
pierre’s carnet and of Robespierre’s notes against the Dantonists, and in his 
attempt to reconstruct the events of g Thermidor. 

The Robespierre of Mathiez is well known to specialists in the Revolution. 
Inspired by Rousseau, the incorruptible, practical, patriotic statesman strove 
to establish a democratic republic based on liberté, égalité, fraternité, and justice. 
He employed /a terreur only because of the emergency and with great moder- 
ation, hoping to end it soon. The enemy of the bourgeoisie and the champion 
of the humble and disinherited, Robespierre was the harbinger of modern 
socialists. 

Mathiez's idolization of Robespierre as well as his concern with practical 
politics led him into errors. Historians, furthermore, have learned a good deal 
about the ancien régime, the Revolution, and Robespierre since Mathiez's 
untimely death in 1932. One can, for example, no longer accept Mathiez's 
account of Maximilien's address while at Louis-le-Grand to Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, or Maximilien's role in the lightning-rod case. Nor can one 
accept his view of Robespierre as one of the greatest orators who ever lived or 
as a virtual socialist, admired by Babeuf even before Thermidor.* Mathiez's 
terminology was sometimes as loose as Robespierre's. Mathiez equated the 
proletariat with the sans-culottes and the “people.” From the Etudes one 
gains the impression at times that for Mathiez socialism was merely democ- 
racy with a concern for the humble and disinherited. Despite these weak- 
nesses and others, this volume, as well as many otner writings of the father of 
modern Robespierriana, must still be read before undertaking any reap- 
praisal of that revolutionary leader. 

Influenced by Jean Jaurés, Mathiez developed an economic interpretation 
of the Revolution, including the struggle between the Gironde and the Moun- 
tain. This struggle, he maintained in other writings, became almost a class 
conflict. The Girondins included a large number of property owners, who felt 
a repugnance for the coarse “people.” They believed that property was 
sacrosanct, that the bourgeoisie should rule, and they adhered to a thorough- 
going economic liberalism. The Mountain represented “‘/es petites gens." More 


* On Babeuf, see R. R. Palmer, The Age of Democratic Revolution, A Political History of Europe and America, 
vol. 2: The Struggle (Princeton, 1964), 237-38. 
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realistic and less attached to theories than the Girondins, they recognized that 
the emergency required extraordinary measures. They readily supported the 
right to a livelihood against the right to property, and public as against 
individual interests. “In case of need they were prepared to have recourse to 
restrictions upon individual liberty and property, if the superior interests of 
the masses required it." But “for many of the Montagnards . . . the policy of 
rapprochement and collaboration with the masses was primarily a tactical 
move rendered necessary by the exigencies of the war." Most of the Mon- 
tagnards, like the Girondins, were of bourgeois origin. “The class policy 
which they inaugurated had not sprung directly from the people. It was a 
policy required by circumstances, a plebeian method, as Karl Marx puts it, 
of doing away with kings, priests, nobles—with all the enemies of the Revo- 
lution."? 

The entrance of Robespierre into the Committee of Public Safety opened a 
new era. With his admirable personal qualities and his organizational ability, 
he brought also his influence as the undisputed leader at that time of the sans- 
culottes. Thermidor ended the era. After Thermidor— but alas, too late—the 
sans-culottes were to regret the passing of Robespierre. Their attempts to 
force the re-establishment of the Maximum in Germinal and Prairial of the 
Year III were to be crushed. Mathiez asseverated that Robespierre, Saint- 
Just, and Couthon had desired to prolong the dictatorship in order to estab- 
lish by means of the Ventóse decrees the egalitarian republic without rich or 
poor. But Robespierre's uncompromising character was enough to lead to the 
collapse of a structure existing in a legal vacuum.” “A memorable example 
of the limitations of the human will in its struggle against the resistance of 
material things." Mathiez thus believed that even a great leader's opportu- 
nities were limited by “la force des choses." 


ALBERT SOBOUL, A MORE ORTHODOX MARXIST, inevitably shifted the emphasis 
in his analysis of the Revolution from individuals to “class struggles." The 
French Revolution, 1787-1799, which originally appeared in Great Britain in 
1974, is the English translation of his Précis d'histoire de la Révolution française 
(1962) with the addition of a foreword. According to Soboul, the French 
Revolution, the “classic model of bourgeois revolution" (p. 1), was also a 
revolution of peasants and popular masses. His analysis of the struggle 
between the Gironde and the Mountain resembles that of Mathiez and 
Georges Lefebvre. The Girondins, writes Soboul, were representatives of “the 
commercial and industrial bourgeoisie, whose interest it was to defend prop- 
erty rights and economic liberty against the restrictions demanded by the 


° Albert Mathiez, La Révolution francaise, vol. 2, (4th ed.; Paris, 1932), 67-69. The French Revolution, tr. 
Catherine Alison Phillips (New York, 1964), 212-13. See also Mathiez, Girondins et Montagnards (Paris, 1930), 
ch. 1 (a paper read in 1923). 

?? See Mathiez, La Révolution francaise, vol. 3, (3d ed.; Paris, 1930), 222; The French Revolution, 509; and ch. 5 
of Girondins et Montagnards. 

1 Mathiez, The French Revolution, 510. 
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sans-culottes" (p. 276). The Montagnards represented "the middle bour- 

geoisie and the popular classes of society” (p. 277). The Montagnards under- 

stood that the crisis which faced France demanded exceptional measures and . 
that these measures required the support of “the people." They were more 

realistic than the Girondins, being closer to the people and their needs; they 

were prepared to allow the public interest to take precedence over their own 

private interests. 

While Mathiez's sympathies were primarily with the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment, however, Soboul, the authority on the sans-culottes movement in 
Paris, sympathizes with the sans-culottes and stresses their leadership in de- 
manding emergency measures, including economic regulation. He attributes 
the fall of the Mountain to its “internal contradictions” (e.g. pp. 281, 328, 
335). The Jacobins fundamentally were still bourgeois, and the antagonism 
between them and the sans-culottes was *unbridgeable" (pp. 372, 383). Even 
during the Year II the bourgeoisie did not lose control of the Revolution (pp. 
414-15). 

What happens to Robespierre in Soboul’s dialectical materialist analysis of 
the Revolution? Speaking about “The Hero and History" at a colloquium on 
Napoleon, Soboul maintained that Napoleon's influence depended on the 
degree to which he followed the currents of history." His discussion of 
Robespierre in the French Revolution, consequently, is subordinated to his 
analysis of trends in the *'class struggle." Robespierre is incidental to the 
history. Nevertheless, Soboul, having helped edit the Discours of Robespierre 
for the Société des Études Robespierristes, is well acquainted with the man." 

Soboul’s opinions of and attitudes toward Robespierre seem ambivalent. 
On the one hand he describes Robespierre as one of the more important 
democratic deputies in the Constituent Assembly, generally "defending 
the rights of the people with great consistency and perspicacity” (p. 215). 
He lauds Robespierre's opposition to the war (p. 239). On Robespierre's 
election to the Committee of Public Safety, Soboul writes: “Because of 
his reputation as a revolutionary, Robespierre was able to impose the 
policies of the Committee on the Convention and on the Jacobin Club. 
Farsighted and courageous, eloquent and disinterested, he was the only man 
in French history to merit the description of ‘incorruptible,’ and he enjoyed 
the confidence of the sans-culottes. Though committed to his principles, he 
was nevertheless capable of moulding his policies to the needs of the situation 
and was statesmanlike in his political manoeuvres” (p. 325). Soboul repeats 
Mathiez's interpretation that Robespierre's theoretical statements subordi- 
nated the right to property to the right to existence (pp. 15-16). The ideal of 
social democracy was shared with some difference of interpretation by both 
the popular classes and the middling bourgeoisie, who formed the revolution- 
ary leadership and who were *'vividly personified by Robespierre (p. 281). 
Their common ideal was a society of small producers. Robespierre and his 


7 “Le Héros et l'Histoire," in La France à l’Epoque Napoléonienne ( Revue d'histotre moderne et contemporaine, 
special issue, vol. 17 [July-September 1970]), 333-38. 
33 Oeuvres de Maximilien Robespierre (hereafter Oeuvres) (Paris, 1950-67), vols. 6-10. 
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Fear of 1789. And the application of the Ventóse decrees, which Mathiez may 
have overstressed, says Bouloiseau, was a factor in creating disillusionment. 

Robespierre bore the brunt of the national criticism. His mood was one of 
despair. Yet Robespierre objected to the Great Terror—not because he 
wanted to moderate the Terror, but because, “with a keen political sense," he 
realized the dangers of excessive violence (pp. 232-33). In any case, the Terror 
appeared to the public to be óff the track. There was a general malaise in 
society. The results of the Maximum were more profound in creating it among 
the peasantry than the excesses of dechristianization and the executions. A 
point of rupture had been reached between a conservative society and its 
artificial government. The government operated more and more in a void, and 
as soon as the rulers split, it collapsed. 

Insufficient attention, continues Bouloiseau, has been given to personal 
conflicts, to exhaustion, etc. Robespierre left the field to his adversaries. He 
was bound by his scruples. As a sincere democrat he could not rebel against 
the sovereign Convention. He acted as chief of the executive, asking for a vote 
of confidence. He thus gave credence to the accusations of dictatorship. 
Robespierre, a fatalist and conscious of his powerlessness, accepted his fate. 
For the first and only time in the book the author treats Robespierre as a 
person, not just a name. It is unfortunate that Bouloiseau stops short of 
attempting to understand Robespierre's psyche. 

In conclusion, Bouloiseau declares that the First Republic had no model; it 
was the response to circumstances. “The bourgeoisie of office, land, and 
commerce" (p. 251) was able temporarily to control the direction of popular 
action. The dictatorship was intransigent and sometimes cruel. Its social 
measures did not satisfy the poor and frightened the rich. The state met the 
opposition of established structures and mentalities. The Year II, thus, could 
only be temporary. Its only permanent achievement was its army. The 
miracle of the Year II was in making the social plans—arising from popular 
thought —which it promised and which France has not yet attained. This was 
an exceptional period in the Revolution and French history. Frangois Furet 
and Denis Richet (members of the Annales school) are wrong in considering 
the Year II as “an unfortunate and useless deviation." Despite Germinal, it 
was “‘la phase ascendante de la lutte pour la Liberté” (p. 12). 

The book contributes to Robespierriana by observing the leader from below 
and thereby restoring balance to historical interpretation, which tended in the 
past to overemphasize the leader at the expense of the society. By moving too 
far to the other extreme, however, Bouloiseau fails to give a complete picture 
of the period. In other words—to use Annales terminology—he does not 
connect adequately and fully enough the long-term structures and trends with 
the history of conjonctures and événements. It is true, as the author notes, that 
information is insufficient on many aspects of this interaction. A comprehen- 
sive picture of the Year II, nevertheless, would combine—in so far as pos- 
sible—the study of the revolutionary leader with the study of society in all its 
manifestations. 
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WITH GEORGE RUDÉ'S Robespierre, Portrait of a Revolutionary Democrat the empha- 
sis shifts back to the leader. The author declares, however, that this is a 
political portrait, not a personal biography. Uninterested in Robespierre’s 
personality, he alleges that it is of minor relevance to the study of a political 
leader and revolutionary. This is a debatable assumption. How is it possible 
to understand a revolutionary, for example, if we do not know his personality 
traits and how they were influenced by the environment to compel him to 
break with the status quo? Rudé has to admit, when examining the reasons 
for Thermidor, that there were “weaknesses” in Robespierre’s character 
which must be included in the explanation (p. 45). 

The author states that though he has consulted Robespierre’s own works 
and used some of his research findings on the Revolutionary crowd, the book 
is essentially one of synthesis rather than original research. The first part, 
written for the nonspecialist, presents a brief survey of Robespierre’s life and 
of the Revolution. It is followed by the historiographical section. Then part 3 
examines the thought of Robespierre, with one chapter attempting to prove 
that he was a political democrat and the second that he was also a social 
democrat. The influence of Mathiez and Lefebvre is therein evident. The last 
part aims to demonstrate that, with some exceptions, Robespierre was a 
realistic, revolutionary politician, a popular leader, and, despite a number of 
shortcomings, an outstanding revolutionary leader. The result is a sympa- 
thetic political portrait of Robespierre without the adulation of Mathiez. 

Though Rudé adheres basically to a Marxist interpretation of the Revolu- 
tion, and notwithstanding his great interest in history “from below,” he gives 
Robespierre a greater role in historical development than do other Marxists. 
Rudé concedes that a leader does influence historical developments up to a 
point. He is limited, however, by the nature of the times in which he lives. The 
leader represents (or unleashes) social forces (pp. 87-88). Yet he does have 
some freedom of choice in other areas. In one such area—Robespierre's 
tactics on the eve of Thermidor—Rudé avoids an explanation or attempted 
explanation of his errors. Since the author does not study Robespierre's 
personality and doubts the possibility of analyzing Robespierre's psyche, he 
has to avoid seeking an answer to the personal equation. Again, Rudé has not 
written a biography of Robespierre. 

The reader sometimes gets the impression that the book was rushed to 
completion. This haste is shown in a number of inaccuracies and con- 
tradictions. Here are a few examples: Rudé quotes an alleged speech by 
Robespierre on June 6, 1789, as reproduced by J. M. Thompson.'* But Walter 
proves that this is a false attribution, and the editors of Robespierre's Discours 
agree with Walter.'? Similarly, relying again on Thompson,” Rudé writes 
that Robespierre argued on September 7, 1789 against the royal veto by 
invoking Rousseau's “‘law of the General Will." Thompson was later proven 


18 See Rudé, 19, and J. M. Thompson, Robespierre (Oxford, 1935), 1:50-51. 
9 See Walter, Robespierre, 1:82ff., and Oeuvres, vol. 6, Discours, 1789-1790, 29-31. 
?? Rudé, 21; Thompson, Robespierre, 1: 58-59. 
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incorrect by the editors of the Discours, who showed that Robespierre, unable 
to deliver the lengthy address he had prepared, published it as a pamphlet in 
late September. If Rudé had checked this Diré . . . of Robespierre in the Oeuvres 
(6:86-95), he would have seen that, contrary to Rousseau's political philoso- 
phy, Robespierre maintained that the will of the representatives was the will 
of the nation and was superior to all individual wills. While Rudé goes so far 
as to assert that “no other revolutionary leader identifies so closely with 
Rousseau in both word and deed” (p. 97), he continues that Robespierre did 
not slavishly follow Rousseau and adapted Rousseau's ideas to suit the 
occasion and, further, that he only followed Rousseau when it accorded with 
the policy he had decided to pursue (pp. 98, 100). A combination of the last 
two interpretations seems to this reviewer to be the most accurate one. In 
other words, Robespierre was a pragmatist. 

Because of the topical organization, the book, as the author himself ac- 
knowledges, is frequently repetitious. The same events, treated from different 
angles, are discussed more than once. Sometimes sentences are repeated 
almost verbatim. The chapter entitled “The Popular Leader” says very little 
that has not already been covered. It could easily have been integrated into 
earlier chapters. 

Rudé's description of Maximilien's life in Arras minimizes his legal career; 
he lived modestly, says Rudé, as a poor man's advocate. On the contrary, 
Robespierre's practice was successful. His clients included advocates, the 
superior of the Oratorian collége, and the widow of an English lieutenant- 
governor of South Carolina, as well as a poor rope-maker and a seamstress's 
brother. He lived with his sister Charlotte from 1783 to 1789 in comfortable 
quarters. He dressed like a gentleman and signed his name “de Robespierre.” 
Maximilien's brief in the lightning-rod case gave him national prominence. 
His winning a prize in the essay contest of the Academy of Metz and his 
leadership in the Arras academy must also be noted. Rudé oversimplifies 
Maximilien's youth.?! 

Rudé tends to give Robespierre a more radical theoretical position and a 
more activist role on a number of occasions than the evidence warrants. For 
example, concerning the flight to Varennes, I would emphasize the com- 
plexity, moderation, and ambiguity of Robespierre's statements in June-July 
1791. On July 13, for example, he described “republican” as a vague word that 
could be applied in a thousand ways.?? The form of a republic had hitherto 
not meant much to him. 

Rudé, furthermore, following Mathiez and Lefebvre, tries with the same 
limited evidence they used to prove Robespierre a social democrat, aiming to 
create a country of small and middling producers. Yet Rudé does admit that, 
since Robespierre tended to temporize in social matters, we cannot be 
completely sure of his firmness on the social question. But “the logic of events 


*! Cf. Joseph I. Shulim, “The Youthful Robespierre and his Ambivalence toward the Ancien Régime," 
Eighteenth-Century Studies, 5 (1972); 398-420. 
® Oeuvres, vol. 7, Discours ( 2" parlie) Janvier-Septembre 1791, 551-52; July 13, 1791 at the Jacobins. 
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and the exigencies of war" persuaded him of the need to act (p. 137). Rudé, 
however, later notes that Robespierre played no distinct part in the estab- 
lishment of the Maximum (p. 139). 

While in his introductory survey at the beginning of the book Rudé asserts 
that the Ventóse decrees were inspired by Robespierre and Saint-Just (p. 39), 
he later admits that those decrees were essentially prompted by the political 
needs of the moment and, in any case, Robespierre had little to do with them 
(pp. 141-42). Robespierre’s thought was limited by the society in which he 
lived. His vision of the ideal society, the author states, reflected that of the 
small peasants and sans-culottes, a dream impossible of realization in an 
emerging capitalist country. Rudé insists that Robespierre deserves the repu- 
tation of having been a founder of French social democracy (pp. 142-43). If 
so, it was in spite of himself. As I have already noted, for Robespierre political 
and moral, not economic questions were uppermost in his thought. 

Rudé is on stronger ground when he shows that Robespierre was a political 
democrat, despite the establishment of the Revolutionary Government. The 
author has a problem, however, as to whether Robespierre did not in the end 
lose his faith in democracy. He opts for the conclusion that Robespierre's faith 
in the ultimate triumph of his cause remained unshaken. To answer this 
problem more convincingly would require a study of Robespierre's personal- 
ity and psyche, and this Rudé has eschewed. 

Besides the historiographical part, Rudé's analysis of Robespierre in part 4 
as "The Practitioner of Revolution"—some shortcomings aside—is the best 
section of the book. Specialists will differ with the discussion of some of the 
specific points but will agree with Rudé's conclusions about Robespierre as a 
major revolutionary leader. 


WITH NORMAN HAMPSON’S WORK we come to a completely different approach 
to the study of Robespierre. Hampson had originally set out to write a 
biography. The more he studied the evidence, however, the more baffled he 
became. The sources gave support, he said, to conflicting interpretations. 
Describing himself as a “historical agnostic,” he concluded that it was impos- 
sible to understand Robespierre if one approached him with impartiality. 
Instead, the author has tried to find room in his book for all the conflicting 
interpretations. 

As a result, the book takes the unusual form of an exposition by a narra- 
tor—''T"—who acts as a leader of a discussion group, presenting the evidence, 
and allows three other persons—a civil servant from the ministry, a Commu- 
nist party member, and a clergyman—to give their own viewpoints. (Hamp- 
son states that he shares their attitudes.) At a later point in the book a 
“J. S." appears who is nowhere identified but who seems to be the narrator. 

Hampson has done much research on Robespierre and presents a carefully 
documented study of the man. The unusual technique he employs to present 
his findings is sometimes helpful, and at other times quite confusing. One of 
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the reasons for the confusion is that he does not always make clear who is 
speaking. The discussions, furthermore, interrupt the story. The problem is 
compounded by the occasional attempts to arrive at value judgments of ac- 
tions. The reader, as a result, does not get a clear picture of the historical 
developments. Hampson's reply to this criticism would probably be that he 
has achieved his objective, since the evidence allegedly leads to a variety of 
possible interpretations of Robespierre. More specifically, the author is ob- 
viously puzzled by the events leading to Thermidor. The book ends without 
any conclusion. 

Robespierre “was a man of obvious importance who exercised considerable 
influence over some of the most significant events in modern history” (p. xi). 
Hampson thus gives great importance to the role of the leader in history. Not 
being a Marxist, he is generally cautious about the use of Marxist ''class" 
terms and concepts of ‘class struggles." Though he does deal with social 
trends in his narrative, his emphasis is on Robespierre. Although generally 
sympathetic toward “this tormented and self-contradictory man" (p. x), he 
notes Robespierre’s occasional viciousness, his ruthlessness, and his rage 
against suspected traitors. Hampson says that Robespierre’s speeches were 
intended to persuade rather than to reveal himself (p. xi), that we shall never 
know what he really believed and how far his beliefs corresponded to what he 
said (p. 247). While it is true that Robespierre spoke to convince his audience, 
he was on many occasions so emotionally involved in his addresses that he 
revealed his personality and inevitably at least part of his innermost thoughts. 
How many times have critics of Maximilien denounced his addresses for 
being too much concerned with himself? Even Hampson occasionally notes 
that. If Robespierre’s speeches and writings in general are read with a trained 
psychological eye, it should be possible to understand Robespierre better. 

Hampson does reach some conclusions about Robespierre as a revolution- 
ary leader. He writes that Robespierre developed a coherent view of events 
which probably accounted for his becoming the spokesman for the Committee 
of Public Safety and the Montagnards. Though Robespierre’s ideas had 
evolved since 1789, he remained a champion of liberal, representative democ- 
racy. He hoped to end the revolutionary government and establish the 
utopia but was continuously frustrated. Hampson considers Robespierre 
generally as a shrewd political tactician. The author, however, does not know 
how to explain Robespierre’s actions after Germinal. There is, of course, no 
overall description of Robespierre’s personality, and Hampson avoids any 
attempt at psychoanalysis. 

Hampson’s treatment of Maximilien’s life before the Revolution is generally 
acceptable. Some of his interpretations, however, are dubious. For example, 
his assertion that Maximilien did not feel frustrated on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion (p. 24) is contradicted earlier (p. 11).? While the mémoire in the Dupond 

33 My interpretation of Robespierre’s youth is different in important respects. See my article, supra, 21n. 
For further evidence of Maximilien’s frustration, see L. Berthe, “Un Inédit de Robespierre. . . ," Annales 
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case appeared in 1789 (p. 29), probably in February or March, I have 
concluded that Robespierre had probably presented the main arguments 
orally to the court in December of the previous year. The correct dating of this 
material is important to the understanding of Maximilien's transformation 
into a revolutionary. The dating of Robespierre's dedication to Rousseau is a 
moot and perhaps insoluble point. 

A number of miscellaneous comments on Hampson's analysis of Robes- 
pierre during the Revolution should be made. It is satisfying to find a scholar 
sympathetic to Robespierre who gives a correct view of Robespierre's role in 
the great journées of the Revolution (such as August 10 and May 31-June 2). 
Hampson correctly shows either the lack of adequate information on Robes- 
pierre's role or his caution or ambiguity during these events. Hampson is 
accurate when he minimizes Robespierre's interest in economic problems. 
Unlike the Marxist scholars discussed elsewhere in this review, Hampson 
recognizes that Robespierre's definition of property and the role of society 
were dominated by his prime concern with moral factors. The author main- 
tains further that Robespierre never referred to the Ventóse decrees at all and, 
indeed, said nothing about social policy after he became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety. He had more important things on his mind. 
Hampson's treatment of Robespierre's religious beliefs and policies is also 
correct. Robespierre was a deist with a belief in divine intervention in human 
affairs. In contrast, the author's interpretation of the period of the Convention 
is flawed by his not having read Alison Patrick's The Men of the First French 
Republic: Political Alignments in the National Convention of 1792. It may be that the 
book appeared too late for Hampson to use. Finally, a number of inaccuracies 
in dates and typographical errors are minor points of criticism. Despite its 
weaknesses, however, this is a book to be read and digested. 


WOULD PSYCHOANALYSIS HELP US solve some of the mysteries concerning 
Robespierre? Attempts to psychoanalyze Robespierre are not new. As early 
as 1924 Hans von Hentig, on the flimsiest of evidence, presented a confused, 
but hostile, psychological portrait of Robespierre.” Two recent works have 
tried to apply more careful approaches to the problem. Max Gallo's Maxi- 
milien Robespierre, Histoire d'une solitude (translated as Robespterre the Incorruptible, 
A Psycho- Biography) belongs to the genre of popular history and, we might also 
add, popular psychoanalysis. Gallo has studied the basic printed primary 
sources and some of the major secondary works. A clear-cut Marxist inter- 
pretation of the French Revolution pervades the book, which portrays Max- 
imilien de Robespierre as a “bourgeois” revolutionary limited by his “elass” 
origins. The English version, unfortunately, has many gaffes and serious 
errors in translation, some of which change the entire meaning of a concept. 


M The psychoanalytic part of this article has benefited from the advice of Boris Heller, M.D., Fellow of 
the American Academy of Psychoanalysis. 
38 Hentig, Robespierre, Studien zur Psycho-Pathologie des Machtriebes (Stuttgart, 1924). 
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The unreliability of the English translation requires that only the French 
original be read. 

Gallo's psychoanalytic thesis is based on Maximilien's childhood: his birth 
four months after his parents’ marriage and the instability of his father, who 
abandoned him when the mother died in her fifth childbirth. Maximilien, 
then only six, loved his mother, says Gallo, and felt guilty for his father's 
actions. In contrast to his irresponsible father he would be responsible and 
orderly and would adjust to society. He strove to be perfect. He had to find 
self-esteem, so he studied in school, tried to succeed as an advocate in Arras, 
did not marry but became head of a household shared with his sister Char- 
lotte. He yearned for approval; but he wanted recognition for what he really 
was. Confidence and distrust in himself were combined. He knew he would 
fail. The quest for guilt and for recognition by others dominated him. 

The Revolution gave him his opportunity. He did not have to please 
anyone. He was finally at war with the world, on the side of his fugitive father. 
He was certain of his own purity. His life became the Revolution; he had no 
ties to any individual. As early as 1789 what was to be his fundamental nature 
during the Revolution became apparent. He could only fight for the People. 
His superficial pride grew; he refused to compromise. The idealized People 
was the surrogate Father. Yet he was always alone, even at the peak of his 
popularity. He had to wait till 1794 for the punishment due him because of the 
sins he had committed in childhood against his father. He was fascinated with 
failure, defeat, and death in self-sacrifice that would be both supreme punish- 
ment and liberation, an absolution and a sanctification. Applause reassured 
him; any sign of hostility paralyzed him. He personalized debates; he was 
always the Savior and he knew it. Everyone else was suspect. He was not a 
man of action. Bouts of exhaustion and depression increased; these were 
flights from reality, says Gallo, but until near the end of his life he would 
recover and start the struggle anew. In the Committee of Public Safety his 
energy seemed to have increased tenfold. All his opponents were immoral and 
corrupt. Only he was pure. “Ainsi la solitude est-elle au bout de cette psychose” 
(French ed., p. 264). By Thermidor he found it increasingly difficult to over- 
come his psychological fatigue. He seemed to want the peace of death. The 
martyr’s death he had been yearning for since 1789 finally came. 

While Gallo at times shows some sympathy for Robespierre, he criticizes 
the limitations of the Artesian’s views imposed by his so-called “bourgeois” 
status. For example, since he was "bourgeois," he was always ready to fight 
by himself but distrusted mass movements and insurrection (p. 253). For the 
same reason he saw issues only in terms of morality (pp. 89-90). The author 
thus at times uses Robespierre's “class” membership to explain his psychol- 
ogy. 

Aside from this attempt to fuse Marx and psychoanalysis, what are we to 
say of Gallo's psychoanalysis of Robespierre? The hypothesis, first of all, does 
not explain Robespierre's numerous successes and leadership role during the 
Revolution. The explanation, if true, accounts for the failure in ’94 but not 
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Robespierre's positive role in the Revolution. What factors in Maximilien's 
upbringing and character development accounted for his successes? After all, 
Gallo refers to Robespierre as the leading spirit of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and notes his organizational gifts and popularity. This question is not 
really faced. Robespierre becomes a passive figure, not the Revolutionary 
leader he was many times. 

Most important of all, what evidence does Gallo present for his psycho- 
analysis? Maximilien's emotional relationship with his fugitive father, which 
is the foundation of Gallo's hypothesis, may sound plausible, but it is not 
proven. Furthermore, that Robespierre had bouts of emotional and, hence, 
physical exhaustion is probably correct. But there is no historical or psycho- 
analytical evidence of any sort presented by the author that can explain them. 
The psychoanalysis is not based on any theoretical construct. The analysis is 
not Freudian or neo-Freudian—nor any other type. There is a good deal of 
description of Robespierre's psyche, but psychoanalysis explains why individ- 
uals act as they do. Gallo does not do this. His confusion of neurosis with 
psychosis indicates his unfamiliarity with psychiatric terminology. 

It is interesting to note that Rudé, who has apparently only read the 
English translation of the volume and who obviously does not think much of 
"psychohistory," properly questions whether the theme of Maximilien’s sense 
of his father’s guilt can be verified. He describes the work as “well-meaning 
but naive.'?* Rudé's conclusion is close to the mark. Hampson (who read the 
French edition) asserts that Gallo's theory is persuasive but admits the lack of 
evidence. The evidence for Robespierre's loneliness is largely negative. Any- 
one, Hampson concludes, who started with assumptions different from 
Gallo's could arrive at different conclusions. Bruce Mazlish, a specialist in 
intellectual history and a protagonist of psychohistory, read the English 
version of Gallo after having written his own chapter on Robespierre in The 
Revolutionary Ascetic. He succinctly summarizes Gallo's thesis in a footnote and 
states that though the work is “written in a novelistic manner, it is psycho- 
analytically informed" (p. 235, 12n). As indicated above, I question the depth 
of Gallo's psychoanalytic understanding and insight. 

Mazlish in The Revolutionary Ascetic: Evolution of a Political Type deals with 
Robespierre briefly.” Robespierre, however, is presented as an illustration in 
the emergence of the secular revolutionary ascetic, the prototype of whom is 
Lenin. Mazlish begins with an attempt to develop a theoretical construct, the 
ideal type of a revolutionary ascetic. Basing his theories on Weber and Freud, 
he finds, despite the varieties of modern revolutions, the existence of common 
personality traits in the revolutionary leaders: ascetic traits which are placed 
in the service of secular, modernizing revolution; and what he terms “‘dis- 
placed libido." Revolutionary asceticism becomes more and more prominent 
and functional as the twentieth century approaches. The ideal revolutionary 
ascetic denies “‘libidinal” ties to any individuals, practices self-discipline and 


3 Rudé, Robespierre, 234. 
V A more general review of this book will appear in AHR’s April 1977 issue. (ed.) 
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self-denial, and displaces his “narcissism” onto an abstraction with which he 
identifies. The functional advantage of such leadership is that it makes him 
appear superhuman, encouraging support from the faithful. 

Basing his interpretation of Robespierre on a limited number of secondary 
works, Mazlish asserts that Maximilien was an example of the narcissistic 
revolutionary ascetic. But this took the form mainly of a simplicity of life 
which *'initially helped him to lead his fellow French citizens" (p. 89). As a 
member of the government he grew paranoid, becoming unable to stabilize 
the Revolution, and was thereby led to his undoing. Unable, in addition, to 
develop a political party, he guaranteed his ultimate defeat. Robespierre was 
thus only “a pioneer . . . not a prototype of revolutionary asceticism” (p. 91). 

The specialist in the French Revolution must regretfully state first that the 
factual information on Robespierre on which Mazlish’s thesis is based is 
weak. Mazlish is not aware of any religious inspiration in Robespierre. On the 
contrary, the whole life of the Artesian from adolescence?? through the Revo- 
lution clearly revealed his profound religious feelings.?? While it is true that 
Robespierre showed paranoid tendencies during the Year II, he did not 
display more than other revolutionary leaders, even in the Committee of 
Public Safety. Since Mazlish follows Gérard Walter's treatment of Maxi- 
milien's youth, he repeats all of that writer's errors, for example, on the 
lightning-rod case, the Deteuf case, and his alleged exclusion from the juri- 
dical conferences in Arras in 1788.°° Mazlish’s criticism of Robespierre’s 
inability to form a political party must be balanced by the consideration that 
there were no political parties in any modern sense during the Revolution. 
Political parties were impossible in the historical circumstances of the French 
Revolution. 

The generally unsympathetic portrait of Robespierre that emerges takes no 
account of his periods of immense popularity as the champion of liberal 
democracy in the National Constituent Assembly or of his tremendous lead- 
ership abilities in the trial of the king and more especially as a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety. His speeches of 5 Nivóse and 17 Pluvióse of the 
Year II on the organization of revolutionary government contradict Mazlish's 
interpretation. 

Most important, what can one say of Mazlish’s psychoanalytic thesis 
concerning Robespierre? Does it help us to understand Robespierre better? 
Not really. Specialists knew before Mazlish wrote his book that Robespierre 
was “‘the Incorruptible,” that the Revolution became his whole life, and that 
he probably had no sexual relations with women. Robespierre was much 
more complex than Mazlish imagines, and his role in the Revolution was 
similarly much more complex. Of course, it must be admitted that the author 
only considers Robespierre as a “pioneer” in the development of revolu- 


tionary asceticism. 

2 Shulim, “The Youthful Robespierre,” 415-16. 

2 See, for example, his emotional response to Guadet in the debate at the Jacobins on March 26, 1792. 
Oeuvres, vol. 8, Discours (3° Partie) Octobre 1791—Septembre 1792, 233-36. 

* Cf. Shulim, “The Youthful Robespierre.” 
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The fundamental psychoanalytical question is the validity of Mazlish's 
thesis in general. Since his theoretical construct is based on Freud, it should 
be noted that Karen Horney has questioned Freud's emphasis on the con- 
tention implicit in the libido theory that “all bodily sensations of a pleas- 
urable nature, or strivings for them, are sexual in nature.’ Mazlish does not 
even emphasize the sexual origins of the libido, applies the theory to mere 
personal relationships, and calls it “displaced libido." In any case, if we fol- 
low Horney's theory rather than Freudian theory, every psychic phenomenon 
is determined in multiple ways. She asserts that the libido theory is an 
oversimplification. Man, according to her, is ruled not by the pleasure prin- 
ciple alone but by two guiding principles: safety and satisfaction.” In other 
words, if one does not confine onself to orthodox Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory, Mazlish's speculations become highly questionable. 

If we disregard the psychoanalytic foundations of the book and examine its 
value for an understanding of modern revolutionaries, it can be considered an 
interesting hypothesis which helps partly to understand some events better. 
The best chapter is the one on Lenin. The author himself, to his credit as a 
scholar, recognizes the limitations of his theory and admits that there are 
other ways of approaching the psychoanalysis of revolutionary leaders. 

In conclusion, the application of psychoanalysis to history should be at- 
tempted by specialists in the particular historical epoch. It should, further- 
more, be carefully grounded in the latest psychoanalytic approaches—going 
beyond Freud—and it should at all times stress the speculative nature of the 
attempt. 


DESPITE THE RECENT SPATE of writings on Robespierre, an up-to-date biogra- 
phy of that revolutionary leader still remains to be written. The ideal biogra- 
phy, in this reviewer's opinion, would be one by a historian familiar with the 
original sources on Robespierre and his times, a specialist in the ancten régime 
and the Revolution, who is not bound by any preconceived notions, whether 
Marxist or otherwise, who would be willing to let the facts lead him to 
conclusions, even if—where there are lacunae or contradictory evidence— 
some of the conclusions must be tentative, and who would also be able and 
willing to apply the latest psychoanalytic techniques—conjectural though the 
results may be—to shed further light on the life of Robespierre and on his role 
, as a leader of the Revolution. 


*! Karen Horney, New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939), 50. 
52 Ibid., 59, 63, 64, 68, 73. 
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IF PUBLIC CONTROVERSY ENCOURAGES SCHOLARSHIP, the field of United 
States-Latin American relations is surely so well cultivated as to produce a 
dependable harvest of first-rate books. It is probably no coincidence that the 
decade following the Spanish-American War, which witnessed the “great 
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debate" over imperialism in the Philippines, the occupation of Cuba, and the 
taking of Panama, also brought forth the first generation of historians easily 
identifiable as specialists in some part of hemispheric relations—John H. 
Latané, James Morton Callahan, Ira D. Travis, Jesse S. Reeves, W. F. 
Reddaway, and others even more obscure today. Many later historians were 
affected directly by events of their own day. For example, the problems of 
relations with revolutionary Mexico after 1910 stimulated George L. Rives 
and Justin Smith to publish works on American-Mexican relations in the 
1820s and 1840s; and J. Fred Rippy and Leland H. Jenks produced *'Studies in 
Imperialism" on Colombia and Cuba respectively to answer a cry in the 1920s 
for more information on “dollar diplomacy.’ During the Depression, the 
Good Neighbor period, and World War II, increased public interest in Latin 
America was reflected in broader and deeper study of hemispheric relations in 
the past. By 1945 the field was so well established that the postwar shift of 
public attention to Russia, China, Vietnam, and the Middle East did not cut 
off the flow of dissertations and published monographs about the United 
States and Latin America. 

Has quality matched quantity of output? No litmus test or computer exists 
to answer this all-important question; yet there are a few disturbing in- 
dications. For one thing, the “classic” synthesis of the subject—and also the 
only one available in a paperback edition from a major commercial pub- 
lisher—is The Latin American Policy of the United States by Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
published in 1943 and never revised.? While we have reasonably up-to-date 
surveys of United States relations with Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, and Chile,’ 
the most recent general study in English of relations with Brazil was pub- 
lished in 1932, with Colombia in 1935, and with Haiti in 1940 and 1941.‘ 
Comprehensive, systematic books in English on United States relations with 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay do not exist. The 
standard works on hemispheric relations in the Independence period and on 
the evolution of the Monroe Doctrine date from 1941.° 

If it were possible briefly to describe the next level of monographs, those 
dealing with limited periods, episodes, or special types of relations (e.g. eco- 
nomic or military) with one or several Latin American nations, we would 
doubtless find a few subjects thoroughly covered, a good many more opened 

t George Lockhart Rives, The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848 (2 vols.: New York, 1913); Justin H. 
Smith, The War with Mexico (2 vols.: New York, 1919); J. Fred Rippy, The Capitalists and Colombia (New 
York, 1931); Leland H. Jenks, Our Cuban Colony, A Study in Sugar (New York, 1928). i 

? Samuel Flagg Bemis, The Latin American Policy of the United States (New Haven, 1943). 

3 Karl M. Schmitt, Mexico and the United States, 1821-1973: Conflici and Coexistence (New York, 1974); Les- 
ter D. Langley, The Cuban Policy of the United States, A Brief History (New York, 1968); Harold F. Peterson, 
Argentina and the United States, 1810-1960 (New York, 1964); Fredrick B. Pike, Chile and the United Slates, 
1660-1962: The Emergence of Chile’s Social Crisis and the Challenge to United States Diplomacy (Notre Dame, 1963). 

* Lawrence F. Hill, Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Brazil (Durham, N. C., 1932); E. Tay- 
lor Parks, Columbia and the United States, 1765-1934 (Durham, N. C., 1935); Ludwell Lee Montague, Haiti 
and the United States, 1714-1938 (Durham, N. C., 1940); Rayford W. Logan, The Diplomatic Relations of the 
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5 Arthur Preston Whitaker, The United States and the Independence of Latin America, 1800-1830 (Baltimore, 
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up" for further consideration, and a third group of undetermined size either 
ignored or left to outdated scholarship. Why does the field of inter-American 
relations present such a patchy, weedy appearance, fresh green growth and 
mature plants alternating with drying stalks, husks, and bare ground? Some 
of the principal problems confronting historians of this field may be summa- 
rized under three headings: conceptualization, balance, and source materials. 

The principal conceptual problem facing students of inter-American rela- 
tions is that of “the one and the many.” Since the early nineteenth century the 
United States has claimed to have a “Latin American policy," whether under 
the caption of Monroe Doctrine, pan-Americanism, the Good Neighbor, or 
the Alliance for Progress; but it has maintained relations with individual 
Latin American nations, adjusting its general policy to each country. James 
K. Polk would not have applied the Monroe Doctrine similarly to Argentina 
and Mexico; Richard M. Nixon would never have approved similar aid pro- 
grams for Brazil's military government and Salvador Allende's Chile. Though 
historians may easily trace relations with an individual Latin American 
nation, when they try to deal with a larger area such as the Caribbean or with 
all Latin America, they find themselves skipping from general to particular, 
between this country and that, to their own confusion and that of the reader. 
And while political relations may be contained within national borders, this is 
less often true of business expansion. United Fruit operated in many countries 
under many different “arrangements”; so did oil and mining companies, 
manufacturers like Firestone and Ford, and merchandisers like Sears. 

But even where only one Latin American nation at a time is involved, 
another conceptual problem troubles the historian. During the nineteenth 
century European (especially British) diplomats and businessmen dominated 
most of South America. Only in Mexico and Cuba can one find long-lasting, 
overarching American diplomatic problems and steadily expanding American 
economic interests—the basic components of writings on international rela- 
tions—from 1820 to the end of the century. Elsewhere there exist few threads 
on which to string apparently unrelated events, except for the never-ending 
claims litigation, in which most readers' interest is limited. The Spanish- 
American War and the subsequent American interventions and protectorates 
created a continuous “‘history of relations" for the rest of the Caribbean. Not 
until the 1930s, however, did American relations with Argentina or Brazil 
reach this stage of historiography. (Thanks to the War of the Pacific, James 
G. Blaine, and the Tacna-Arica question, United States-Chilean relations 
exhibit at least a continuity of diplomatic blunders and coolness after 1880.) 
American relations with Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay never 
reached this stage, a fact which probably explains why no one has bothered to 
publish a survey account of them. 

A second set of problems confronting the historian of United States- Latin 
American relations is that of maintaining a balanced view through long 
exposure to highly emotional, exaggerated rhetoric on each side. Fortunately 
most Americans were seldom as vituperative as those Texans of the 1860s who 
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characterized Mexicans as “a mongrel race of bloody minded brutes” or 
"scavengers and vagabonds, downright barbarians but a single remove above 
the Digger Indians, hanging like vermin on the skirts of civilization." * And 
few Latin Americans matched the ex-president of Guatemala who described 
the United States as a shark—‘‘this giant of the sea, one-time criminal, 
bandit, master delinquent, and model pirate—today converted to the religion 
of the Law . . . [who would] be willing to control you, to help you, to protect 
you, to have you . . . every day nearer, until one day you become encrusted as 
an oily granule in his grotesque skin." Latin Americans, while usually less 
abusive than this, often resorted to direct attack on United States motives and 
methods, while writers in the United States were more likely to offend Latin 
Americans by condescending pity, either assuming that they were incapable 
of matching American achievements or that it was the Christian duty of the 
United States to help them do so. Even the sympathetic Franklin D. Roosevelt 
sometimes patronized Latin Americans, as when he told newspapermen in 
1940: “Give them a share. They think they are just as good as we are and 
many of them are.” 

The historian, seeking to discover “public opinion” in speeches, editorials, 
and letters has commonly encountered wildly contradictory charges and 
counter-charges of inherent inferiority, greed, corruption, and hypocrisy. 
Much of the rhetoric arises from conflicting sets of values: material versus 
nonmaterial, Roman Catholic versus Protestant, English versus Spanish, 
common law versus Roman law. But if he wholly identifies any of these with 
either side—if, for example, he accepts Latin American attacks on United 
States materialism without a glance at latifundismo or the mordida—he may 
forfeit all hope of objectivity. Instead, he must laboriously examine writings 
on both sides to determine their applicability to the case at question in the 
light of verifiable evidence. i 

The problem of balance is made all the more difficult in that the bulk of 
works dealing with United States-Latin American relations have hitherto 
been written by Americans. Latin American historians have made some 
important contributions to the historiography of their own countries and, 
considerably less often, to that of their relations with the United States. 
American historians with access to large research libraries routinely make use 
of these Latin American volumes, but small printings and infrequent trans- 
lations shut them off from any but specialists. (A welcome if rare exception is 
Nettie Lee Benson’s excellent translation of the section of Daniel Cosío 
Villegas’ monumental Historia moderna de México most pertinent to American- 
Mexican relations.)? A worthy project for some foundation would be a series 
of translations of Latin American monographs on phases of hemispheric 

* Quoted in Michael G. Webster, “Texan Manifest Destiny and the Mexican Border Conflict, 
1865-1880” (Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana University, 1972), 65, 88. 


7 Juan José Arévalo, The Shark and the Sardines, tr. June Cobb and Raúl Osegueda (New York, 1961), 34. 
* Press conference, January 12, 1940, quoted in Bryce Wood, The Making of the Good Neighbor Policy (New 


York, 1961), p. 359. 
? Daniel Cosfo Villegas, The United States Versus Porfirio Diaz, tr. Nettie Lee Benson (Lincoln, 1963). 
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relations, each edited with a commentary by a United States historian in a 
related field. 

Closely related to the imbalance of attitudes and writings is the problem of 
gaining access to primary sources dealing with inter-American relations. The 
historian studying the last quarter-century of the field—for example, the 
United States’ break with Fidel Castro or the Alliance for Progress or the 1965 
Dominican intervention—must usually rely on printed sources in government 
documents or newspapers (unless he finds a windfall of private papers), while 
he waits for the United States National Archives, in the fullness of time, to 
gather, collate, check, declassify, and open unpublished records. 

Latin American materials are almost invariably less accessible and more 
disorganized than those in the National Archives; and only a few countries, 
especially Mexico and Brazil, have made any systematic effort to aid scholars, 
whether their own or those from abroad. The same discrepancy applies to 
private papers. American collections are far from uniform—witness the con- 
trast between the mass of William H. Seward papers at the University of 
Rochester and the few scraps of James G. Blaine’s manuscripts scattered 
about in several places. But even in Mexico and Brazil few private papers have 
been turned over to public archives, and the voluminous, well-filed collection 
of letters and memos is exceptional indeed. 

A third category of primary sources, often just as important for a reliable 
knowledge of United States-Latin American relations as public documents 
and private correspondence is that of business archives. In this area historians 
dealing with the domestic operations of American companies have been more 
successful than those dealing with foreign operations, but even their success 
has often resulted from diplomacy no less patient or skillful than that between 
veteran ambassadors and foreign ministers. While the archives of United 
Fruit or Anaconda or ASARCO are perhaps not as jealously guarded as those 
of the Kremlin, the fact remains that much history-writing on American 
business operations in Latin America has been based largely on published 
company reports and handouts or on editorials and pamphlets from the Latin 
American opposition—and the New York Times. 

With these preliminaries, let us examine a group of recent books about 
United States-Latin American relations, including both monographs and 
surveys. Like most random samplings, this is a mixed bag, but it may tell usa 
little about the condition of the field. 


THE EARLIEST WRITING, in point of subject, is Gene M. Brack's description |. 
and analysis of Mexican newspaper writings from Independence to the war 
with the United States. Its dramatic title is a bit oversimplified, for in these 
writings the Mexican press (not Mexico) is viewing not only manifest destiny 
but also American democracy, slavery, and treatment of Indians. Brack is less 
concerned than Charles Hale with ideological rapport between Mexican 
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liberals and American liberal democracy," but he agrees with Hale that the 
early Mexican view was ambivalent and hazy: ‘“To most Mexicans Americans 
remained a strange, alien people, seen in dim focus from a great distance" (p. 
50). This condition seems to have prevailed among the public well into the 
1830s, although by the middle of the decade newspapers were loudly denounc- 
ing “the colossus of the north." Clearly the Texas question was largely 
responsible for this boiling up of condemnatory journalism, but Brack tries— 
not wholly convincingly-—to blame a considerable part of the anger on revul- 
sion against slavery. He admits that some early writers paid more attention to 
American treatment of the Indians—a natural enough reaction in view of 
Mexico's own large Indian population. When he gets to the reporting of 
American atrocities against Indians and blacks in the 1840s, one may well 
wonder whether this reporting was a cause of Yankeephobia, as he seems to 
think, or both cause and effect. 

Brack's ransacking of news stories and editorials is a great service to the 
American student, but the latter may want to supplement the book with an 
equally interesting overview of Mexican journalism during and after the war, 
La guerra del 47 y la opinión publica, published at the same time as Brack's 
monograph by an American-trained Mexican, Jesás Velasco Márquez." The 
two authors examined many of the same publications and treat of similar 
themes. Naturally they sometimes disagree. For example, after examining 
issues of El siglo XIX for late March 1845, Brack finds this important news- 
paper demanding war, while Velasco Márquez cites a call for recognizing 
Texan independence in the issue for April 9. Among the main points of 
Velasco Márquez's thesis is the argument that those of the press who desired 
war did so mainly for logical reasons, not patriotic fervor, and that the long- 
range effects of the war were mostly favorable to Mexico, especially in 
inducing self-examination and reform. 

Brack’s ambitious subtitle, An Essay on the Origins of the Mexican War, 
indicates an unfortunate split in this short monograph between press opinion 
and larger complexities. In the 1820s, for example, he offers a too-simple 
account of Joel Poinsett's mission in which he fails to explain the over- 
whelming Mexican animus against the American minister and virtually ig- 
nores Henry George Ward and British influence. Brack declares that “one of 
Poinsett's objectives" (by instruction, presumably) was ''to negotiate a treaty 
of limits, and in doing so to reassert his country's claim to Texas" (p. 63)— 
which is misleading, to say the least. In the late 1830s he relies heavily on the 
bitterly Yankeephobe view of El mosquito mexicano toward William Parrott, 
an American claimant and later special agent. This is fair enough in a study of 
press opinions but not in an analysis of origins. In the last chapter Brack 
makes use of hitherto unavailable archival material to re-emphasize the 
essential peaceableness of the José Herrera administration. By then he has 
almost lost sight of the press. 


1° Charles A. Hale, Aexican. Liberalism in the Age of Mora, 1821-1853 (New Haven, 1968), ch. 6. 
1 Jesús Velasco Márquez, La guerra del 47 y la opinión pública ( 1845-1848) (Mexico City, 1975). 
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Although it is well known that most inhabitants of Mexico City were highly 
literate in the 1830s and 1840s, this is no guarantee that they read the 
newspapers Brack and Velasco Márquez have examined. Nevertheless, these 
careful, penetrating studies bring us as close to Mexican public opinion as we 
are likely to get. Another recent monograph by John H. Schroeder, Mr. Polk's 
War, similarly sets forth antiwar opinion in the United States, and, of course, 
the older works of Albert K. Weinberg and Frederick Merk have done the 
same for the expansionists.? We now have a good idea of how both sides 
viewed the war and also, largely from the American viewpoint, many detailed 
accounts of its diplomatic and military history. The widest gap in Mexican 
War historiography that remains to be filled by up-to-date scholarship is 
Mexican domestic history during the war: political intrigue, financial expedi- 
ents, party battles, and their relationship to the bitter Church-State show- 
down. 

Skipping over the next eighty years, let us examine Dana G. Munro's 
account of the United States’ policies toward its Caribbean protectorates 
during the 1920s and early 1930s—a sequel to his /ntervention and Dollar Diplo- 
macy in the Caribbean, 1900—1921.* As in the earlier book, he relies mainly on 
official records and tries to explain State Department actions with heavy 
emphasis on administrative problems, financial agreements, and official con- 
tacts with the principal leaders of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Nicaragua. (The rest of Central America gets short shrift, and he explicitly 
rules out Panama as a special case.) 

The new book does not quite live up to Intervention and Dollar Diplomacy, 
perhaps because Munro served in the State Department throughout the 
period it covers, including assignments as legation secretary in Panama and 
Nicaragua, chief of the Latin American Division, and finally (1930-32), min- 
ister to Haiti. He makes a valiant effort to be impartial, and his personal 
experience gives added depth and detail to discussions of administrative 
problems, but this experience needs to be supplemented with private papers, 
memoirs, and secondary works, which are cited less frequently than in the 
earlier volume. (Comparison is difficult, since neither book contains a bibliog- 
raphy.) Probably also his emphasis on political, legal, fiscal, and military 
matters was more appropriate to the earlier period, when the United States 
was mainly concerned with creating the protectorates, than to the 1920s and 
1930s, when it was trying to reduce its involvement. 

At his best, Munro offers a clear, balanced view of difficult administrative 
choices and reasoning. A good example is his account of how General Enoch 
H. Crowder attempted to prod Cuban electoral machinery into effective 
action. Staying on reluctantly as adviser in 1921, Crowder at first declined a 
more seemly appointment as minister to Cuba in order not to forfeit his Army 


12 John H. Schroeder, Mr. Polk's War: American Opposition and Dissent, 1646-1848 (Madison, 1973). Albert: 
K. Weinberg, Manifest. Destiny, A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American History (Baltimore, 1935). 
Frederick Merk, Manifest Destiny and Mission in American History, A Reinterpretation, with the collaboration of 
Lois Bannister Merk (New York, 1963). 

13 Dana G. Munro, Intervention and Dollar Diplomacy in the Caribbean, 1900-1921 (Princeton, 1964). 
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pension (a wholly plausible administrative technicality). These are the key 
sentences of Munro's analysis: 


The election [of March 1921] showed how difficult it is to impose democracy by 
pressure from outside. . . . The alternatives were to hold aloof and risk a civil war in 
Cuba, or to compel the holding of a new election, presumably under complete 
American control. . . . It is true that his [Crowder's] activities during the first years of 
[President Alfredo] Zayas' administration involved a great deal of interference in 
Cuba's internal affairs. His purpose, however, was not to establish.permanent Ameri- 
can control but to correct conditions which would expose the republic to foreign 
interference or eventual armed intervention. He was genuinely interested in the effort 
to develop stable republican government in Cuba and he thought that this effort could 
not succeed unless the political evils and the gross corruption which had brought the 
country to the verge of disaster were eliminated. He thought that the United States 
had a duty, under the Platt amendment, to insist on reforms and to resort to 
compulsion if its advice were disregarded (pp. 21-23). 


Here Munro presents in a nutshell the central dilemma of the United States 
protectorate policy. He is not always so straightforward. For example, in 
explaining how and why the State Department hoped to withdraw from 
Nicaragua in 1924, he admits that the ensuing Liberal government ‘‘would 
probably make trouble for the customs receivership and the New York bank- 
ers, but I do not remember that we were particularly concerned about this 
aspect of the situation. I imagine that we assumed that the American govern- 
ment would still have enough influence to see that any new Nicaraguan 
administration honored its contractual obligations" (p. 162). This dry remark 
is Munro's closest approach to sarcasm, and it evades the crucial issue. How 
could the United States government withdraw and still exert "influence" 
without intervening? 

The limitations of Munro's background are most obvious in his omissions. 
While giving full accounts of loans and negotiations with financiers, he has 
little to say about other American economic interests. United Fruit is almost 
ignored. (To be sure, it was most powerful in Central American countries 
where the United States did not have formal protectorates.) The Cuban sugar 
industry gets several brief references totaling about a page of text. The 
Haitian Corporation of America, a kind of holding company which controlled 
most of the country's sugar industry, railroads, and utilities, receives a little 
more attention, mainly as a subsidiary of the National City Bank of New 
York. A far more serious blind spot is Munro's striking inattention to Ameri- 
can treatment of the common people and to problems of race relations. He 
points out the differences between the Dominican Republic and Haiti that, 
the State Department felt, justified withdrawing the marines from the former 
in the mid-1920s but not the latter—the relatively homogeneous, Spanish- 
speaking populace and the organized political parties. Also he admits that the 
department was unhappy with the increasingly transparent fiction that the 
Haitian occupation government represented the people. Nevertheless, the 
people remain shadows, obscured by governmental machinery and financial 
arrangements. 
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It is interesting to compare Munro’s chapters on Haiti with a recent 
excellent monograph by Hans Schmidt.* At the outset Schmidt poses a 
conflict between a “technical, materialistic approach to reform" (p. 15) and 
an ingrained, traditional social order, complicated by race prejudice origi- 
nally imported by United States marine officers and their wives. He then 
proceeds to show how the paternalistic Americans, sympathetic with the 
lower-class blacks who “knew their place," alienated the upper-class mu- 
lattoes, the natural ruling elite, and tried to erect an elaborate superstructure 
of modern improvements on the weakened foundation of a divided, partly 
hostile people who neither understood nor wanted the improvements. Munro 
amply describes the superstructure. If he recognized the foundation weak- 
nesses while he lived in Haiti, he has not paid them much attention here. 

This is not to say that Schmidt is consistently superior to Munro; they fre- 
quently reach similar conclusions, and sometimes Munro's background and 
experience give him advantages over the younger researcher. For example, 
Munro offers a fuller account of American efforts to reform corrupt Haitian 
courts—yes, even a better description of press censorship by the occupation 
government! Where Schmidt merely criticizes the pre-1922 military regime for 
lack of educational reform, Munro explains that President Sudre Darti- 
guenave rejected all advice—everything, indeed, except money for the 
schools. The two versions of the crucial loan negotiations beginning in 1922 
typify the different approaches of the two writers. Schmidt gives the outlines 
of the negotiations, Munro. much more of the intricate details, but both 
conclude that National City Bank's profits therefrom (and from its other 
Haitian operations), while high, were not exorbitant. Both admit that after 
servicing the resulting public debt, the Haitian government had little left over 
from its revenues to finance public works, but Schmidt emphasizes this fact 
more than Munro as a shortcoming of the American protectorate. What was 
the connection between the loan negotiations of 1922 and the contempo- 
raneous American decision to continue the occupation (with less show of 
military force)? Munro implies that Haitian lack of preparation for democ- 
racy inspired the decision, which, in turn, brought the loan negotiations. 
Schmidt states emphatically: “The 1922 loan committed the United States 
government to long-term supervision of Haitian finances, since it would be 
called upon to protect the interests of American bondholders until the loan 
was fully paid" (p. 133). The reader may choose between the chicken and the 
egg. 

Clearly, where the Haitian occupation is concerned, we need both accounts: 
Munro's formal, “official,” and a bit bloodless; Schmidt's simpático, alive to 
social problems, and more disposed to criticize than to understand thé Ameri- 
can dilemma. In the other protectorates too, Munro will need to be supple- 
mented by books of such authors as Robert F. Smith (on Cuba) and Neill . 
Macaulay (on Nicaragua), as well as by other monographs yet unwritten.” 

“ Hans Schmidt, The United States Occupation of Haiti, 1915-1934 (New Brunswick, 1971). 


* Robert F. Smith, The United States and Cuba, Business and Diplomacy, 1917-1960 (New York, 1960); Neill 
Macaulay, The Sandino Affair (Chicago, 1967). 
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SEVERAL VOLUMES IN THIS COLLECTION are focused on the Good Neighbor 
period of United States-Latin American relations. Appearing at roughly ten- 
year intervals, three volumes by Edward O. Guerrant, Bryce Wood, and 
David Green attempted to survey most or all of the period and the policies 
associated with Franklin D. Roosevelt's famous phrase.'* Guerrant offered 
mainly a chronological account of events; and Wood, relying on State Depart- 
ment documents and the Roosevelt papers, examined the origins of the Good 
Neighbor policy, its general formulation, and its principal tests in bilateral 
relations. Green, the only one of the three to cover the years of World War II 
in detail, had access to a wider range of private papers than the other two and 
put forth a much-criticized revisionist interpretation, trying to prove that 
Good Neighbor rhetoric masked a United States effort to “contain” Latin 
America, especially its reformist impulses. The period is open to a new 
synthesis, for which monographs such as the ones under review will make 
important contributions. 

In one of them Dick Steward has drawn up a critical but, on the whole, 
reasonable assessment of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 
1934, and of the eleven reciprocity agreements negotiated under it with Latin 
American nations during the next six years—a subject given little attention by 
Guerrant, Wood, and Green. Steward sees the reciprocal-trade program in 
Latin America as an effort to reconcile the sincere internationalist free-trade 
ideals of Cordell Hull and his supporters with the efforts of economic nation- 
alists to expand American markets and further recovery from the Depression. 
He regards the agreements as successful only in the sense that during the late 
1930s trade increased faster with agreement countries than with non- 
agreement countries. Most of the major Latin American countries rejected 
them; they aroused much Latin American resentment as instruments of 
American imperialism (which Hull did not intend); they soon gave way to the 
Export-Import Bank as the major force in hemispheric economic relations; 
and they were overwhelmed by wartime complexities. Steward regards Hull's 
ideals and thus, by implication, the whole reciprocity program as anachronis- 
tic. Hull, he says, *never realized that the principles of self-determination, 
mutual gain, and equality of nations were unobtainable when confronted by 
the vast economic powers of the American business system” (p. 281). 

This forceful but defensible interpretation falls mercifully short of the New 
Left propensity to see a unified, irresistible, yet covert design for world 
domination behind every economic policy or measure of the United States 
during the 1930s and 1940s. Still, Steward sometimes resembles New Left 
writers in his inability to avoid backhanded jabs at American businessmen 
and their allies in the government. In two cases he gives undue prominence to 
damaging phrases quoted out of context by putting them in chapter titles. (In 
one case the author of the phrase is not even identified.) When Hull and his 
staff analyze Latin American economies, pointing out the vulnerability of one- 


1* Edward O. Guerrant, Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy (Albuquerque, 1950); David Green, The Contain- 
ment of Latin America (Chicago, 1971). 
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crop systems, this is called “taking advantage of Latin America’s lack of 
export diversification” (p. 62). On slight evidence Steward pronounces the 
resignation of Gerardo Machado in Cuba and the establishment of a pro- 
American government ''a quid pro quo for a revision of the 1902 Reciprocity 
Treaty" (p. 94). (Green, whom he does not cite, makes much the same point 
on even less evidence.) When Hull answers business criticisms of reciprocity 
with a memorandum setting forth its advantages to American trade, Steward 
censures him for showing "little or no concern for either uplifting the masses 
of Latin America through the use of U.S. funds and investments or building 
viable economies" (p. 140). 

'These gratuitous or dubious slurs are unnecessary, for Steward has offered 
much real evidence of the Roosevelt administration's ambivalence and con- 
tradictions. Unfortunately, they are not the only flaws in the book. Its organi- 
zation is sometimes loose and its writing often muddy. Also, instead of 
devoting a whole chapter to Hull's controversy with the agricultural nation- 
alist George Peek, Steward might well have used much of the space for brief 
summaries of the pre-1933 background of reciprocity and unconditional most- 
favored-nation provisions. Finally, while he draws from a wide assortment of 
government documents, his bibliography omits some of the now-accessible 
private papers of many policy-makers concerned with the reciprocal-trade 
program (such as Herbert Feis, Henry Morgenthau, Hugh Gibson, and 
Phillip Jessup) and a few useful business journals concerned with foreign 
trade. 

Steward's moderately revisionist interpretation of Roosevelt's economic 
policies for the hemisphere is even more convincingly set forth in Stanley E. 
Hilton's study of Brazilian-American-European relations during the 1930s— 
the only book in this assortment based on truly multiarchival research. The 
United States-Brazilian reciprocal-trade agreement was undoubtedly the 
most important signed under the act of 1934. Shrewdly playing the United 
States off against Nazi Germany, which also wanted to expand its trade with 
Latin America, the Brazilian dictator Getúlio Vargas counteracted the effect 
of American reciprocity by negotiating an informal “‘gentleman’s agreement" 
with Germany and approving use of ASKI (blocked) marks to pay for Brazil- 
ian exports. Not until after 1939, when the British blockade shut off German 
shipments of arms and other manufactures, did Brazil move definitively 
toward full hemispheric partnership, economic and political. What Hull 
regarded as a “crusade for economic sanity” rested in considerable part on 
substituting multilateral for bilateral trading practices; in Brazil this did not 
happen. Hilton concludes that on this basis “the example of Brazil points up 
the need for a revision of prevailing notions about the effectiveness of Good 
Neighbor diplomacy. For in Brazil, a country Hull regarded as crucial to his 
plans, American policy met with a resounding rebuff” (p. 226). 

Hilton approaches this dismal conclusion by way of comprehensive, pene- 
trating accounts of each participant's actions, based on thorough examination 
of sources in Brazil, the United States, Germany, and Britain, whose com- 
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mercial influence, though fading, was still an international factor to be 
considered. Among Hilton's most interesting and significant contributions is 
a keen analysis of the Brazilian situation and outlook. He gives Vargas and his 
economic advisers credit for greater breadth and sophistication than most 
observers have realized and shows clearly that they were committed to long- 
range industrialization of their country from the outset, although held back by 
many handicaps of underdevelopment—for example, chaotic and unreliable 
statistics about every aspect of the Brazilian economy. 

In setting forth German and American policies, Hilton is covering more 
familiar ground, but he adds much to existing accounts. His treatment of 
German-Brazilian relations is certainly the best in English, far surpassing the 
brief summary in Alton Frye's general study of the Nazi activity in the 
Western hemisphere.” Hilton's account of the United States-Brazilian trade 
agreement supplements Steward's nicely. Hilton has more to say about 
Oswaldo Aranha, the Yankeephile Brazilian ambassador and a key figure 
throughout, as well as about Brazilian reactions; Steward presents a fuller 
description of American reactions. Careful students of the final intricate 
negotiations (which involved both countries’ relations with Germany too) will 
want to examine and collate both versions; they are essentially similar but 
present some differences of detail. Not surprisingly, Hilton has far more to say 
than Steward about the later stages of German-American rivalry for Brazilian 
trade. For example, where Steward barely mentions Hull's refusal to approve 
retaliation against Germany and Brazil and Aranha's disappointing mission 
to the United States (as Brazilian foreign minister) in early 1939, Hilton 
devotes several pages to each. Indeed, he regards the former as a most 
revealing indication that the American program of conciliation and per- 
suasion had failed. ‘“The Good Neighbor Policy was probably the most potent 
weapon in Brazil's diplomatic arsenal," he says, “as Brazilian officials mas- 
terfully exploited Washington's unwillingness to adopt sanctions against Bra- 
zil ... and its willingness to be satisfied with rhetoric in pursuing its com- 
mercial aims" (p. 227). 

Hilton's account of Brazilian-American relations overlaps in time span 
another excellent recent study of the subject by Frank D. McCann, Jr., who 
starts with the foundation of Vargas's Estado Nóvo in 1937 and runs through 
World War IJ." In a foreword to Hilton's book, the Brazilian historian José 
Honório Rodrigues mistakenly dismisses McCann's account of the trade 
dispute as “based essentially on American documents and .. . hence unidi- 
mensional” (p. x). To the contrary McCann consulted the Aranha papers and 
documents of the Brazilian Foreign Affairs archives, and elsewhere he has 
also made extensive use of the Vargas papers, Brazilian military archives, 
newspapers, and interviews. (Both authors, of course, do full justice to United 
States sources.) It is true that McCann does not attempt to discuss Brazilian- 
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German relations in detail and that, in general, he emphasizes economic 
problems less and social and cultural relations more than Hilton. He devotes 
even greater space than Hilton to internal Brazilian history and gives a little 
fuller and clearer picture of the years in which the two books overlap—for 
example, concerning the Lima Conference of 1938 and the Aranha mission of 
1939. Even in commercial matters, McCann explains somewhat more dis- 
tinctly than Hilton how the German ASKI marks functioned in international 
trade. Nevertheless, the two books are essentially complementary, not com- 
petitive, and should be read (and owned) together. Thanks to Hilton and 
McCann, we now have a more authoritative record of United States- Brazilian 
relations than of any other aspects of the Good Neighbor period, including 
World War II. 


SOME PURISTS MAY OBJECT to the inclusion of Surendra Bhana’s account of 
the Puerto Rican status question in a review article devoted to United States 
relations with Latin America. In recent years Puerto Rican exponents of 
statehood or commonwealth and ultranationalists elsewhere in the Caribbean 
have tended to look at each other and mutter, “There but for the grace of 
God go I." It is becoming increasingly clear that the Caribbean protectorates 
of the early twentieth century and the Puerto Rican colony-commonwealth 
represent two alternative lines of development for United States influence in 
Latin America. It is time someone essayed a comparative study, drawing 
freely on political, legal, economic, social, and cultural materials. 

Surendra Bhana has had no such intention. Although one might expect 
some sort of special insight into colonialism from an Indian lecturer on history 
at the University of Durban-Westville (South Africa), he has produced an 
orthodox, carefully researched but narrowly limited monograph on the paral- 
lel development of Luis Mufioz Marin’s Partido Popular Democratico (PPD) 
and of American and Puerto Rican support for a compromise solution to the 
Puerto Rican status problem—the Commonwealth. This is a study of political 
maneuvering and argumentation which stays close to Puerto Rican news- 
papers and pamphlets and American executive and congressional documents, 
well illuminated by material from the private papers of United States political 
leaders. Bhana does not make personalities come alive; clearly Mufioz Marin 
owed much of his success to his charisma, but one would never know it from 
this description of him. As a result, it is a little hard to understand why the 
American Congress so easily accepted the commonwealth compromise in the 
climactic debate of 1950, although Bhana gives a full account of the prelimi- 
nary publicity campaign and the congressional debate. Needless to say, 
economic and social conditions on the island fall mostly outside the purview of 
this study, although Bhana gives the principal administrative specifications of 
"Operation Bootstrap” in a short chapter near the end. 

Bhana's book thus considerably resembles those of Munro and shares their 
strengths and weaknesses. Fortunately other works on Puerto Rico fill some 
gaps. Gordon K. Lewis has written a comprehensive, sensitive survey of the 
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island in the 1940s and and 1950s, emphasizing society and culture.'? Thomas 
Mathews soberly describes New Deal policies during the blundering 1930s, a 
period Bhana passes over quickly.” Charles T. Goodsell, examining the 
reforms of Governor Rexford G. Tugwell (1941—46),?! pays more attention to 
economic and social questions than Bhana and enlivens the personalities of 
Tugwell and Mufioz Marín, but neither author used the Tugwell papers for 
the period, and neither adequately accounts for the bitter opposition to 
Tugwell's policies in both Puerto Rico and the United States. The subfield of 
Puerto Rican historiography is being cultivated, but it should be further 
integrated, both within itself and with neighboring Latin American subfields. 

Business history is greatly lacking in the field of United States-Latin 
American relations, but the work of Luis Vallenilla on recent developments in 
the Venezuelan petroleum industry does not furnish a good example of what 
is needed. Vallenilla is not a historian but an influential Venezuelan politico- 
business leader, and he has produced not so much a history of the industry as 
an exposition of the official viewpoint toward current problems, such as 
declining production, OPEC (the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries), and the nationalization of the Venezuelan industry (which took 
place after publication of the book). He has no implacable animus against 
American businessmen of the past, for he knows what made them run and, 
indeed, has borrowed many of their aims and techniques. They benefited 
Venezuela in their day, he would say, but that day has passed. His critical 
faculties are very much present-oriented—against oil companies for grossly 
underestimating OPEC’s power in the early 1970s and against industrial 
nations for bringing on inflation in Third World countries during the same 
period. Such attacks, based as they are on Vallenilla's unsupported opinion, 
cannot be accepted as historical judgments. 

Although the book contains neither footnotes nor bibliography, its brief 
historical account of the petroleum industry seems to be based on readily 
available government documents. Before the early 19505 it has little but details 
to add to Edwin Lieuwen’s old but scholarly history of the industry: Even 
the classic ‘‘fifty-fifty”’ tax law of 1948 is not fully set forth. Although Vallenilla 
devotes considerable space to Venezuela’s domestic political history, he 
largely ignores hemispheric relations and has nothing to say about the crisis of 
the mid-1960s in Venezuelan-Cuban relations, which followed only a few 
months after the administration of Rómulo Betancourt established a govern- 
ment oil corporation (CVP) and took an active role in founding OPEC with 
the Mid-Eastern producing countries. (These last developments Vallenilla 
naturally discusses at length.) A monograph on the industrial and foreign 
policies of the Betancourt administration would make a valuable contribu- 
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tion, and eventually materials will be available for a comprehensive account 
of Venezuela’s evolution toward nationalization and the status of what Val- 
lenilla calls “a truly petroleum nation" (pp. 185 ff.). For this account his book 
will serve as a kind of primary source. 


WHILE THE ORDINARY OBSTACLES to research on United States-Latin Ameri- 
can relations are multiplied for the period since 1945, it is well that historians 
have begun efforts to wrest most of this period from the hands of the journal- 
ists. F. Parkinson, senior lecturer in University College, London, at the time of 
publication, offers an interpretation of Latin America's relationship to the 
Cold War as part of a semipopular series of social science writings published 
jointly in California and England. 

Briefly, his thesis is as follows: During the first five years of the postwar 
period, both the United States and the Soviets largely ignored Latin America, 
but their confrontations in Berlin (1948-49) and Korea (1950-53) forced them 
to pay more attention. After the first Latin American crisis of the Cold War— 
that of Guatemala in 1954—most countries of the area embarked on a course 
of economic development cutting across the status-quo policy of the United 
States. T'he Cuban Revolution hastened Latin American polarization and led 
to a crisis period (1960-62) which brought the Cold War to Latin America in 
earnest, highlighted by the Bay of Pigs, the debate between hard-liners and 
soft-liners at the Punta del Este conference of foreign ministers, and finally the 
missile crisis. Cold War influences subsided in Latin America thereafter, 
despite Cuban efforts to keep them up, especially since the United States' 
fiasco in the Dominican Republic (1965) and its involvement in Vietnam 
forced it to maintain a “low profile" (not Parkinson's expression) thereafter. 

Despite Parkinson's subtitle, this is not a study in diplomatic history, for he 
has had access to only scattered public documents, mainly American. It is 
true that he tries to assume a world view and offers some provocative analyti- 
cal passages, such as his discussion of the Great Powers' difficulties in 
penetrating the Third World— "though the absolute military strength of the 
principles was now unrivalled, their tactical scope was restricted" (p. 38). As 
another example, he offers an interesting account of how Soviet missiles must 
have gotten into Cuba. Nevertheless, this is essentially a survey of Latin 
American attitudes and announced policies, resting largely on published 
sources: an impressive bibliography of secondary materials, a wide assort- 
ment from the Latin American press, and the principal newspapers and 
periodicals of Europe and the United States—led, for the period 1947-64, by 
Stanford University’s invaluable Hispanic- American. Report. As a study of reac- 
tions and especially press opinions, the work bears some resemblance to 
Donald M. Dozer's pioneering monograph Are We Good Neighbors?” 

Even granted that Parkinson is studying the Cold War, not hemispheric 
relations, there is surprisingly slight attention given the United States. The 
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Alliance for Progress is hardly mentioned, and the climactic events of 1960-62 
are subordinated to Latin American reactions. The book illustrates very well 
the problem of “the one and the many" in writings on Latin America, for 
Parkinson is always jumping from one country to another, with the result that 
his writing is choppy and probably difficult for the layman to follow. The 
most useful features of the book for the general reader are its European 
orientation—an antidote to the recitations of OAS meetings which have often 
characterized writings on the recent period—and its temperate attitude to- 
ward the United States. The specialist will appreciate Parkinson’s many 
citations of out-of-the-way Latin American newspapers and his long bibliog- 
raphy. We shall see how well his thesis stands up when the archives are 
opened. 

The last two volumes in the group reviewed here represent efforts to 
synthesize the history of United States-Latin American relations, one of them 
extending from the late Spanish empire to the present, the other ending with 
the announcement of the Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe Doctrine in 1904 
(presumably to be joined later by a sequel). There is no doubt we badly need 
such a survey, for during the last thirty-five years only three have appeared 
that deserve to be called scholarly and comprehensive—one already men- 
tioned by Samuel Flagg Bemis in 1943 and others by J. Lloyd Mecham in 1965 
and W. H. Callcott in 1968.% None has ever been wholly satisfactory. Bemis 
solved the problem of tracing the main current of United States- Latin Ameri- 
can relations without losing himself in eddies and by-channels, but he often 
necessarily underplays bilateral relations, and he regularly over-emphasizes 
the United States side of controversial questions. Also, as already remarked, 
his book has never been revised in the light of more recent scholarship. 
(Probably such a task should not now be attempted.) Mecham, also basically 
pro-American in outlook, is a little more balanced and much more up-to-date 
in scholarship, but his style is dry, his emphasis mainly on politics and 
diplomacy, and his organization hopelessly chopped up among topics and 
countries. Callcott, though full of facts and dates, is essentially a chronicler of 
events. 

The Briton Gordon Connell-Smith, lecturer at the University of Hull, might 
seem a likely person to attempt the job, with the presumed objectivity of an 
outsider and considerable past study of the subject. He claims to have 
thoroughly examined published primary sources for United States policies 
(and apparently also some unpublished materials), but down to 1945 at any 
rate, his footnotes refer mainly to standard American monographs. He omits 
a bibliography for the remarkable reason that he has been unable to examine 
more than “a proportion" of “the enormous amount of material available" (p. 
. X)—an explanation he would surely reject from an undergraduate. 

Connell-Smith's survey of hemispheric relations is wholly unacceptable 
because of a flagrant anti-United States bias, which more than offsets the 
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patriotism of Bemis. Again and again Connell-Smith lengthily presents the 
worst aspects of American actions (and there are many) without any effort to 
balance them with such factors as genuine American sympathy and well- 
wishing (which he thinks hypocritical), insuperable dilemmas faced, domestic 
opposition, Latin American inadequacies, or European imperialism in the 
Third World. Connell-Smith occasionally holds up British actions as bad 
examples, but in general he offers a sanitized version of British influence, both 
in Latin America and elsewhere. He is a past master of the technique of 
getting American writers to do his dirty work by quoting the most anti-United 
States passages of their more balanced studies, sometimes out of context. 
Indeed, Bemis and Mecham serve him a double purpose; when they defend 
American actions, he cites them as examples of conservative, self-centered 
American thought; when they offer criticism, he implies that if even they 
recognize the shortcomings, no other proof is really necessary. 

Such a sweeping condemnation by a reviewer requires substantiating exam- 
ples. Connell-Smith quotes from Albert K. Weinberg that John Quincy 
Adams was “‘so ardent an advocate of Indian dispossession” but omits Wein- 
berg's following statement that Adams “had previously conceded that culti- 
vated Indian lands would always be respected" (p. 53). The discussion of 
Monroe’s delay in recognizing new Latin American nations ignores the 
complexities of the European situation, the Holy Alliance, and indistinct 
British policy. 

The pages covering the period 1860-1914 are perhaps weakest of all. Al- 
though American writers such as Walter LaFeber have offered a many- 
faceted analysis of Grover Cleveland’s Venezuelan policy in 1895,?" Connell- 
Smith limits his explanation to Cleveland’s personality and political concerns 
and the propaganda of William L. Scruggs. He offers an oversimplified 
account of the Panama Revolution of 1903 and the ensuing canal treaty wholly 
in terms of Theodore Roosevelt and Philippe Bunau-Varilla. For this Connell- 
Smith's only supporting citations are a Roosevelt letter characterizing the 
Colombians as “the Bogotá lot of jack rabbits" and Bemis’ concession that 
the episode was “a great big black mark" on the history of the United States’ 
Latin American policy (p. 104). Connell-Smith exaggerates the importance of 
the American-controlled San Domingo Improvement Company to make the 
American customs receivership seem largely an effort to secure money for 
New York bankers, citing as sole source a passage from Roosevelt’s instruc- 
tions quoted in Munro, Intervention and Dollar Diplomacy, but omitting Munro's ` 
careful explanation of other factors motivating the president. Later, in dis- 
cussing Wilson's Dominican policy, Connell-Smith devotes a whole para- 
graph to James M. Sullivan's unfitness to be American minister—undoubt- 
edly true but a trivial factor in the complexities of Wilson's policy. Similarly in 
Mexico, after a wholly inadequate phrase or two about the problems of 
American economic penetration under the regime of Porfirio Díaz, Connell- 
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Smith quotes all of Elihu Root's fulsome eulogy of the dictator, presumably as 
a sample of American comment (although he notes that Bemis thought it 
exaggerated). Did Connell-Smith never hear of John Kenneth Turner? 

For the period since 1945 the book is slightly more useful, as Connell-Smith 
borrows considerably from his earlier study of the inter-American system, a 
distinctly better-documented work.” As a result, however, the history of 
recent relations is told largely through the story of OAS meetings, punctuated 
by crises in which the Americans (usually justly) come off badly. Some 
distortion remains—for example, he gives twice as much space to the 
squabble over the anti-Communist resolution at Caracas in 1954 as to the 
missile crisis, although conceding the great danger posed by the latter. 
Similarly, the Guatemalan crisis of 1954 gets more space than the whole 
history of the Alliance for Progress. 

Even more incomprehensible than Connell-Smith’s virulent Yankeephobia 
is his almost complete inattention to economic factors before the 1930s. One 
might think that the history of United Fruit (about which Americans have 
written a good deal) would furnish him with valuable ammunition, but he 
does no more then mention its incorporation and influence on United States 
official policy (unsubstantiated by any citation) and its role in the background 
to the Guatemalan crisis of 1954. He manages to discuss United States-Cuban 
relations without referring to the sugar trade or American investments on the 
island until page 170, where a footnote mentions connections of Hull and 
Adolf A. Berle with sugar interests. Even after 1945 there is little attention to 
economics; Volta Redonda is passed off curtly in one sentence. 

Connell-Smith’s underlying thesis seems to be that from the beginning the 
United States sought unchallenged power in Latin America, as contrasted 
with European desire for a balance of power—not a wholly unreasonable 
thesis, but he makes the United States’ drive more conscious and consistent 
than it actually was. He believes that the Monroe Doctrine clearly and 
intentionally foreshadowed American hegemony (so do some American 
writers) and regards the Roosevelt corollary as completely consistent with the 
long-range implications of the original doctrine. Also he seems to equate the 
post-1898 thrust into the Caribbean with the simultaneous American advance 
into the Far East without observing the basic differences between the two 
processes. But, lacking a comprehensive discussion of hemisphéric economic 
forces, his work never makes clear the motivating spring which drove Amer- 
ican ambitions. Was it sheer, sublime self-confidence, greed for power, a belief 
in an American master-race? In his ill-rationalized bias against the United 
States Connell-Smith seems to have exhumed the devil theory of history. 

Where Connell-Smith writes with acid in dealing with United States-Latin 
American relations, Lester D. Langley's account is more bland. He offers a 
readable but somewhat uneven survey of American-European rivalry in the 
Caribbean and Mexico, presenting no pronounced thesis but briefly analyz- 
ing American motives and views at the end. (One of these views, however— 
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that the Caribbean was a laboratory for Progessive ideals—is little developed 
in the body of the book. Presumably it will bulk larger in the sequel.) Langley 
maintains a much better balance than Connell-Smith; but he probably ought 
to be a little more severe with some of the early American expansionist 
maneuvers, especially the unscrupulous Florida policy of the Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe administrations. The book contains islands of apparently 
original research in primary sources, surrounded by material based on 
standard monographs—an unobjectionable quality in a survey like this. 
Langley’s best sections are very good—for example, those dealing with the 
Cuban question in the 1820s, the Texas question, the Central American 
background to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the events of the French Inter- 
vention in Mexico, the Santo Domingo and canal questions after the Ameri- 
can Civil War, the European background of the Spanish-American War, and 
the Venezuelan crisis of 1902. 

If the whole book matched these sections, it could be highly recommended 
as a basic reading assignment for an undergraduate course in American 
diplomacy or relations with Latin America and as an introduction for the 
general public. It is partly disqualified for such use, however, because of 
jumbled organization at the beginning. Dividing early hemispheric relations 
into separate chapters on territorial expansion and trade means that the 
Louisiana Purchase must be discussed before and entirely apart from 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, who was a vital factor in making the purchase pos- 
sible. Also, there are surprising omissions and superficial sections. Consid- 
ering that Langley has already written an excellent brief survey of American- 
Cuban relations, one would expect him to pay more attention to Cuba; it is 
not fair simply to refer the reader to the earlier book. He devotes almost as 
much space to the minor Yucatán question as to the Mexican War. He omits 
any reference to the Tehuantepec transit route after 1860. He possibly over- 
emphasizes the Venezuelan crisis of 1895 but does not even mention Blaine's 
clumsy negotiation with Haiti for a naval base at Móle St. Nicolas four years 
earlier. Most striking of all, he ends the book in 1904 but leaves out the 
Panama revolution and canal treaty of 1903, after having discussed earlier 
canal projects and the Hay-Pauncefote negotiations. 

Two basic shortcomings are difficult to explain. Like Connell-Smith, Lang- 
ley has undervalued American economic expansion into the Caribbean. He 
has little to say about the Cuban sugar trade in any period or about the 
American acquisition of sugar lands on the island after the Ten Years War. 
(His earlier book about Cuban-American relations is weak on this score too.) 
For United States-Mexican relations the enormous flow of American capital 
into Mexican railroads, mines, and landholding after 1875 was more impor- 
tant than the French Intervention; yet Langley virtually ignores it. Other 
economic ventures which deserve more attention are tropical agriculture on 
Santo Domingo and the continental coastline and steamship lines connecting 
the Caribbean with the United States and Europe. Tariff problems and efforts 
to negotiate reciprocity treaties are important enough to outline. 
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Finally, Langley shows fitful attention to American-European rivalries in 
the area—a major theme, to judge from the title of the book. The Louisiana 
Purchase is a first-rate example of competing forces, all of which should be 
more carefully analyzed. (Much the same may be said of Pinckney’s treaty.) 
Langley sets forth the Anglo-American rivalry in Central America effectively 
up to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850; thereafter the coverage is thinner. 
The brief account of Cuba in the 1850s omits the Ostend Manifesto entirely. 
There is almost no discussion of British interests in Mexico between the 1820s 
and the 1860s; and the satisfactory treatment of the McLane-Ocampo treaty 
should be balanced with at least some reference to the Mon-Almonte treaty, 
which created a virtual European protectorate over the conservative govern- 
ment in Mexico City during the War of Reform. 

A book containing fewer than two hundred pages of text and covering a 
vast, complex subject like this cannot include every critic’s favorite inter- 
pretations or illustrations. Nevertheless, one must conclude that the search for 
a survey to replace Bemis, Mecham, and Callcott is not over. 


THE EXAMINATION OF NINE BOOKS such as these, dealing with a wide range of 
hemispheric relations in a variety of ways, suggests several general statements 
about priorities in the future development of the inter-American field. Hith- 
erto political relations have been emphasized, as in the case of the books by 
Munro and Bhana, largely because a major source of primary materials, the 
published documents and archives of the United States government, is easily ` 
accessible. While continuing to fill gaps in the history of bilateral diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Latin American nations, historians 
must now emphasize economic, social, and cultural relations as well, espe- 
cially the first named. In some cases—for example, Connell-Smith and, to a 
lesser degree, Langley—they must begin by recognizing the importance of 
economic factors and using to the full monographs already available. But 
many more economic monographs are wanted, especially studies of individual 
businesses. The National Planning Association made a promising beginning 
with its series “United States Business Performance Abroad” (not all de- 
voted to Latin America), but these studies emphasized recent developments 
and were little documented. We also need monographs on the history of trade 
and communications and of government-business relations, both in the 
United States and in Latin America. The Steward and Hilton works of the 
collection reviewed here show how much can be done even without access to 
business archives, using government documents, private papers, and other 
types of materials already available. 

In the area of sociocultural relations, the contrast between the treatment of 
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the Haitian occupation of the 1g20s by Munro and Schmidt suggests that even 
though relying on United States official materials, the historian need not 
confine himself to Government House but may report from the dusty streets 
and outlying farms as well. Most immediately, other historians should apply 
Schmidt’s methods to the remaining protectorates of the early twentieth 
century. Still other researchers, spreading out into business records and local 
or regional Latin American sources, might well study oil and mining camps, 
banana plantations, and the environs of each, as well as the regions served by 
American-operated railroads for evidence of sociocultural impact. Another 
area of inter-American relations which needs attention is that of popular 
reactions to controversial issues. For the Mexican War period the writings of 
such as Brack, Velasco Marquez, and Schroeder have laid the groundwork for 
a synthesis. Few other controversies generated so much and such accessible 
public writing on both sides as the Mexican War; most of these will be more 
difficult to study. 

Finally, whether in monographs or surveys, historians must approach the 
subject of United States-Latin American relations with more balance and 
sophistication than sometimes in the past. Bemis' mixture of complacent and 
anxious patriotism reflected American public attitudes of the Good Neighbor 
period and World War II, just as Connell-Smith's Yankeephobia doubtless 
owes something to Vietnam and European resentment of the superpowers. It 
is time now to treat United States-Latin American relations as a set of 
complex historical processes, a combination of determinism and limited 
choice, in which manifest destiny contended with noblesse oblige, and thin- 
skinned nationalism with both. Probably we cannot prevent some historians 
from reading a moral out of nearly two centuries of hemispheric contacts 
between the one Strong and the many Weak. It is not too much to ask, 
however, that these moralists shape their praise or censure to fit the available 
evidence. 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Mankind and Mother Earth: A 
Narrative History of the World. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1976. Pp. xi, 641. $19.50. 


This is A. J. Toynbee’s last book, finished in 1973 
and published posthumously. Its principal interest 
lies in the ways Toynbee’s thinking developed after 
he wrote his famous A Study of History. In this work, 
for instance, his introductory and terminal chap- 
ters focus on man’s relationship with the bio- 
sphere—a concept absent from his earlier thought. 
Throughout he exhibits more interest than before 
in art as a supplement to literary evidences of 
historical relationships. 

As the title suggests, Toynbee announces his 
grand theme to be the relationship between man- 
kind and the physical environment—personified as 
Mother Earth. He declares that the central issue of 
human history is a moral one: whether mankind 
will transcend greed for material wealth before 
struggles for possession of such wealth lead to 
destruction of the biosphere itself. Just how this 
increase of "spiritual potentiality” (p. 575) might 
occur is left vague: acceptance of “precepts, 
preached and practiced by saints that hitherto 
have been regarded as being Utopian counsels of 
perfection" (p. 20) is as close as he comes to defin- 
ing how cataclysmic destruction of Mother Earth 
can be avoided. 

Yet though he declares this to be the central 
theme of his book, it turns out otherwise. Toyn- 
bee's encyclopedic acquaintance with human his- 
tory is instead compressed into eighty-two sepa- 
rate chapters, some as short as three pages, in 
which brief, staccato statements replace the dis- 
cursive style that lent suggestiveness to so many 
passages of A Study of History. A surprising propor- 
tion of the whole text consists of dry-as-dust politi- 
cal chronicle, heavily burdened with proper 
names. Chapters on religious, intellectual, and cul- 
tural history occasionally interrupt the main 
stream of war and politics without being effectively 
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integrated into it, since they, too, follow the chron- 
icle format. 

The proportions of the book will surprise most 
readers. Mid-point almost coincides with the 
Christian era, and the last two centuries require 
only twenty-seven pages. Toynbee clearly means 
to tell us that world history since 1763 bulks no 
larger in the overall record of mankind and 
Mother Earth than do the achievements of Sumer 
and Egypt before 2181 B.c. which occupy almost 
the same number of pages. After so many details of 
ancient state-building it is perhaps tonic to find 
world politics since 1763 condensed into the brief 
compass of about half a dozen pages (pp. 566-68, 
576-80). 

Toynbee’s obiter dicla and idiosyncratic judg- 
ments are often arresting and sometimes illumi- 
nating or provocatively suggestive. But such scin- 
tillations are overwhelmed by the chronicle, and 
because I do not share all of his likes and dislikes, 
his epithets often struck me as arbitrary. Thus for 
example he calls the Assyrians “brutal” and *'de- 
monic,” whereas the Persians were “enlightened” 
and "tolerant." (When they punished rebels ruth- 
lessly, as the Assyrians had done before them, it 
was because the subject peoples in question were 
"irreconcilable.") He is kind to Mohammed, yet 
denounces Judaic and Christian intolerance. He 
praises Peter the Great for being a practicing tech- 
nician who worked with his own hands (p. 550); ` 
yet the industrial revolution results when ‘‘regi- 
mentation already imposed in military parade 
grounds was applied to civilian factories" (p. 562). 
Being inspired by greed (p. 564), it lured human- 
kind along the road to destruction “by a greed that 
is now armed with the ability to defeat its own 
intentions" (p. 574). 

The classical historians of Greece and Rome 
habitually attributed political events to “greed,” 
"pride," "honor," or some other moral condition 
of mankind. Perhaps in this, his final work, Toyn- 
bee returned, whether consciously or not, to the 
classical frame of mind that so powerfully in- 
formed his youth. The unexpected political focus 
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and the moral judgments that dominate the book 
certainly suggest an intellectual kinship with the 
historians of classical antiquity that is shared to- 
day by very few. 
WILLIAM H. MCNEILL 
University of Chicago 


PETER GAY. Art and Act: On Causes in History— 
Manet, Gropius, Mondrian. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1976. Pp. xv, 265. $15.00. 


Historians and art historians, as well as the in- 
formed public, will welcome Peter Gay’s latest vol- 
. ume, Art and Act. The book is significant not for its 
novél interpretations of Manet’s, Gropius’, or 
Mondrian’s oeuvre; the discussion of these men 
contains no startling stylistic re-evaluations. The 
importance of the book stems rather from the au- 
thor’s oft-stated plea for a more catholic per- 
ception of historical causation—for a perception 
which takes into account the variety and fecundity 
of historical possibilities and their intended and 
unintended consequences. 

-The work is based on a series of lectures given at 
Cooper Union in 1974, and thus the author rightly 
assumed that his audience had a fair familiarity 
with the three protagonists of his study. Each es- 
say asks the reader to gaze beyond the canvases 
and edifices and to contemplate the multiple forces 
at work which result in an artist’s esthetic state- 
ments. Gay classifies these under the headings of 
culture, craft, and privacy. By analyzing these 
forces and how they interact on both conscious 
and unconscious levels, the historian perhaps can 
partially comprehend the baffling concepts of crea- 
tivity and change. 

Gay also seeks to dispel some of the major myths 
which popular accounts of modernism in the arts 
have promoted. In the piece on Manet, for ex- 
ample, he appropriately remarks that “the princi- 
pal component in Manet's modernity was his em- 
phatic acceptance of the contemporary world" (p. 
104). The commonly-held assumption about avant- 
garde artists as adversaries of a bourgeois culture 
is effectively refuted throughout the book. Gay 
affirms as well the essential historical complexity 
of an innovator's role in his milieu—a role which 
often sought to strip away the subjectively per- 
ceived obsolete models of his craft while preserving 
the best of both the past and the present. T. S. 
Eliot (whom Gay cites in a footnote) held this view 
in a lovely essay on “Tradition and the Individ- 
ual" (1919) in which he wrote, “Tradition is a 
matter of much wider significance. It cannot be 
inherited and if you want it you must obtain it by 
great labor. It involves in the first place, the histor- 
ical sense . . . not only of the pastness of the past, 
but of its presence.” 


Eliot’s admonition neatly applies to at least two 
of the modernists in Art and Act. Manet, while 
absorbing the traditions of a Velasquez or a Wat- 
teau, recast these esthetic influences into modern 
painterly language which, in retrospect, seems 
more appropriate to mid-nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean culture than the painstakingly realistic ac- 
ademicism of a Bouguereau or a Couture. Eliot’s 
exhortation also fits the architectural Welt- 
anschauung of Gropius. He created significant 
and suitable environments for an industrial and 
technological age while simultaneously wishing to 
abandon the self-conscious historicist kitsch so 
prevalent in early twentieth-century architecture. 
Yet he reflected upon and was shaped by the 
works of both predecessors and like-minded con- 
temporiés (such as Schinkel and Behrens). The 
animating philosophy of the Bauhaus as a labora- 
tory of collaboration of artists, craftsmen, and ar- 
chitects also attested to the dream of seeking a 
reworkable past. 

Mondrian's stark pictorial abstractions added 
another facet to the problem of historical causa- 
tion. For while Mondrian, perhaps even more 
stridently than Manet, affirmed the value of mod- 
ernity—he likewise sought to repress and sub- 
merge his fear of unruly nature by increasingly 
simplifying his canvases of all but the most basic 
lines and color. Gay, like others before him, sees 
in this process a private and often passionate at- 
tempt of sexual self-denial—a spectacular process 
of sublimation transposed on a two-dimensional 
plan. 

Thus, as we have come to expect from previous 
works of the author, Art and Act is a well-docu- 
mented, felicitously written, and sensibly organ- 
ized volume which asks the right questions about 
art and about history. Yet it leaves the door open 
for an assortment of complex answers. 

MARION F. DESHMUKH 
George Mason University 


an Liter- 
ew York 
p. xv, 197. $12.50. 


RICHARD RULAND. America in Modern Euro, 
ature: From Image to Metaphor. New York: 
University Press. 1976. 


Richard Ruland knows the limitations of his book. 
He admits that a short study of a topic as broad as 
the changing images of America based on a body 
of evidence as large as European literature can 
hardly be definitive. Only a very small sample of 
the literature can be examined, and the analyses of 
individual authors must be brief, emphasizing the 
authors' uses of America. Thus it is not surprising 
that Ruland's selections sometimes seem arbitrary 
and his capsule discussions sometimes seem super- 
ficial and reductive. Nevertheless, many of his ex- 
amples are very convincing, demonstrating an en- 
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cyclopedic knowledge of Russian, German, 
French, and Italian literature. Furthermore, his 
brief glimpses at particular writers are often con- 
cise and provocative. f 

But Ruland’s triumphs over the occupational 
hazards of writing a broad literary survey do not 
per se answer an obvious question: of what use is 
this study to historians? Ruland emphasizes that 
he is primarily interested in the esthetic uses of 
America. Still his book should be quite valuable to 
students of American and European attitudes. 
Part one offers a concise overview of the evolving 
images of America presented in European travel, 
immigration, and creative literature from around 
1500 to the early twentieth century. This survey is 
based primarily on secondary sources. (One ad- 
dendum to his bibliography should be Evelyn 
Page's American Genesis.) Ruland outlines several 
familiar images: America as a virgin land of riches 
and the home of the Noble Savage; America as a 
model of political freedom and economic oppor- 
tunity; and America as the technological future of 
Europe and the world. Part two is more “‘literary” 
than part one. But it should also be useful to 
historians since both Ruland's survey of European 
literature from 1900 to 1950 and his examination of 
six well-known authors (Mayakovsky, Kafka, 
Brecht, Soldati, Green, and Perse) demonstrate 
the remarkable endurance of early concepts of 
America as well as the wide variety of uses modern 
European authors have found for America. 

'The latter topic is especially fascinating. The 
American metaphor can take the shape of Gorky's 
one-dimensional, bloated capitalists, or ironic 
dreams about Virginia gentlemen in Berger's The 
Garden. In Amertka Kafka can paint the gigantic 
inhumanities of our urban technocracy while still 
grasping for the revitalizing powers of the West. 
Brecht depicts a nightmare of debauchery in his 
City of Mahagonny, while Soldati and Green often 
explore particularly American strains of sexual 
repression. In other words, America has become 
the European authors’ Great White Whale. The 
outlines and associations are familiar enough to 
recognize, but the subject is so immense and am- 
biguous that the creative imagination is free to 
project an almost infinite variety of hopes and fears 
about the past and future, Europe and America. 
Thus, Ruland's survey suggests that whenever 
modern European authors use America, they are 
revealing as much or more about themselves as 
they are about the New World. 

KENNETH M. ROEMER 
University of Texas, 
Arlington 


GEORGE M. KREN and LEON H. RAPPOPORT, editors. 
Varieties of Psychohistory. New York: Springer Pub- 
lishing. 1976. Pp. 370. Cloth $15.95, paper $8.50. 


*"The present volume ... has grown out of our 
collaborative efforts, beginning in 1967, both to 
conduct original research in psychohistory and to 
develop appropriate courses for interested students 
. ... [It] provides newcomers to psychohistory 
with a:broad introduction to the various branches 
of this field: theory and methods, psycho- 
biography, childhood history, and group proc- 
esses." George M. Kren, who is a historian, and 
Leon H. Rappoport, a psychologist, may be right. 
My acquaintance with one of their joint research 
efforts (‘‘Morality and the Nazi Camps," Western 
Humanities Review, 1972) does not raise my con- 
fidence that they are, and all of my experience as a 
practicing psychohistorian and teacher of the psy- 
chological interpretation of history tells me that 
they are wrong. 

What do beginners in psychohistory need? Some 
knowledge of some psychological theories that are 
likely to prove useful, some knowledge of how 
much and what kind of historical data to look for, 
and the start of an emotional conviction that they 
do in fact have the right, and can gain the ability, 
to carry on psychohistorical studies. I suppose that 
it is useful to teachers to have available a collection 
illustrating types of psychohistory. These teachers, 
however, will have to point out to students what is 
going on in these selections—which theory and 
data did the writers use, and why? Moreover, they 
will have to toil mightily to counter the depression 
that neophytes must feel when confronting such 
supposedly fine work, work that has been printed 
and reprinted. 

Actually the collection scarcely serves as a valid 
sample of the outstanding work in psychohistory. 
(1 offered a list of choices several years ago, Histori- 
cal Methods Newsletter, 1973.) The articles that sup- 
posedly deal with theory and methods, by Bruce 
Mazlish, Frank Manuel, and the editors, simply 
rehash all the old pros and cons of doing psycho- 
history at all, though the editors' contribution does 
underline the importance of not restricting theory 
to psychoanalysis alone. 

The section on psychobiography offers one mas- 
terpiece, Richard Bushman's article on Franklin's 
character, the best introduction to theory and 
practice in psychohistory that I know. Also helpful 
is a note by the Georges about how they wrote 
their book on Wilson. For some reason only half 
the chapter on Hitler from Erikson's Childhood and 
Society merited inclusion. The part devoted to the 
history of childhood opens with Lloyd de Mause's 
hypotheses on the treatment of children in the 
West, very exciting propositions for further consid- 
eration, though the editors sometimes treat them 
as already established. There is a good short essay 
by John Demos, a solid paper by Michael Good- 
ich, and an "extensive abridgment" of Peter Loe- 
wenberg on the Nazi youth cohort, a study distin- 
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guished for its daring venturesomeness even 
though its argument is contested widely. 

The last selections, on "Group Processes and 
Historical Trends," certainly do show that multi- 
personal behavior can be studied psycho- 
historically. None of the authors is a historian, so I 
feel a little less embarrassment at the paucity of 
striking results that often marks these efforts. Her- 
bert Kelman, for instance, is a distinguished social 
psychologist, but here he is represented by a 
speech on unrestrained violence and how it can be 
cloaked and permitted by, among other factors, 
the absence of individual responsibility commonly 
felt when serving entities such as "the govern- 
ment." F. H. Allport analyzed this phenomenon 
far more profoundly and movingly in his study of 
Sacco and Vanzetti (Justice Takes Its Course," 
Institutional Behavior, 1933). The book closes with a 
diatribe by Clarence Karier against Jung (for a 
different account of part of Jung's life, see my 
review in The Journal of Modern History, 47:360—63), 
based in part on facts, but also offered with an eye 
to disseminating a proposition dear to the editors, 
that ideological commitment and psychological 
hangups do not erase the necessity of moral choice. 

RICHARD L. SCHOENWALD 
Carnegie- Mellon University 


CLAUDIO NAPOLEONI. Smith, Ricardo, Marx. Trans- 
lated by J. M. A. GEE. New York: Halsted Press. 


1975. Pp. 198. 


In this thoughtful but puzzling little book, Claudio 
Napoleoni considers aspects of economic theory of 
the Physiocrats, Smith, Ricardo, and Marx. Ques- 
nay, Smith, and Ricardo are represented by brief 
texts at the end. The opening chapters on the 
Physiocrats and Smith are useful introductions, 
and make clear how each theory related to the real 
economic conditions of the time. The treatment of 
Ricardo also sheds light on his theory of profit and 
his views of class relations. It ends up somewhat 
obscuring Ricardo's views on value, however, be- 
cause the author is more interested in the prob- 
lems of the labor theory than in the cost-of-produc- 
tion theory Ricardo actually held. This perspective 
arises from Napoleoni's overall aim, which is not 
to write a brief essay on the history of economic 
theory, but to present certain contradictions in 
classical theory that Marx's critique was designed 
to resolve. The author assumes rather than dem- 
onstrates the success of Marx's solutions. Unfortu- 
nately, Napoleoni does not discuss Marxian eco- 
nomics on the scale he treats the other theorists, so 
that the reader who does not know already will not 
learn here how Marx moves from his critique of 
the logic of classical value theory to an account of 
real economic relationships. Since Napoleoni ac- 
knowledges (in a brief introductory chapter) the 


existence of unsolved difficulties in Marxian the- 
ory, but does not say how they relate to the basic 
formulations of value and capital, the reader has 
little chance to grasp any overall argument in his 
book. Finally, the major point the author tries to 
establish in regard to Marx is highly suspect, 
namely that abstract labor produces exchange 
value only under capitalistic conditions. This 
seems to forget that Marx attributed differing 
meanings to basic economic categories at various 
moments in history, and that he regarded abstract 
labor as present in all commodity production. I 
confess that Napoleoni's purpose in denying this is 
obscure to me. 

J. E. SEIGEL 

Princeton University 


FERNANDO CLAUDIN. The Communist Movement: From 
Comintern to Cominform. Part 1, The Crisis of the Com- 
munist International. Translated by BRIAN PEARCE. 
Part 2, The enith of Stalinism. Translated by 
FRANCIS MACDONAGH. New York: Monthly Review 
Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 304, 91; vi, 305-644, 95. $27.00. 


In this first of two projected volumes, Fernando 
Claudin, a former member of the Spanish Com- 
munist Party, provides a devastating critique of 
the theory and practice of the Soviet-dominated 
international Communist movement from the per- 
spective of an independent Marxist in the tradition 
of Luxemburg, Gramsci, and Roy. He argues in 
part 1, “The Crisis of the Communist Inter- 
national," that Communist leaders including Len- 
in failed to deal in a theoretically creative way 
with the changing nature of capitalism in the post- 
World War I setting, while at the same time they 
subjugated the Comintern to the national interests 
of the Soviet Union. The result was a crippling 
policy of opportunism which during the 1920s and 
1930s ignored genuine opportunities for revolution- 
ary action in Germany, China, and Spain. The 
second part, ‘The Zenith of Stalinism,” levels the 
same accusation for the period 1944-53 when, 
Claudin claims, the Communists in Greece, 
France, and Italy in particular were prevented from 
properly exploiting the revolutionary mood of the 
masses by Stalin's policy of dividing the world into 
spheres of influence with the imperialist United 
States. Stalin also takes the blame for the sharp 
decline in the numerical strength of Communist 
parties throughout the capitalist world in the post- 
war era. The author cites a broad range of primary 
sources in Russian, French, Spanish, and English 
but draws upon a much more limited selection of 
monographs. 

Given Claudin's forthright ideological com- 
mitment the general conclusions and the inter- 
pretations of specific crises are largely predictable. 
Still this represents the first comprehensive docu- 
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mented treatment of the subject from this point of 
view and is at times highly suggestive. On its own 
ground—that of an immanent Marxist critique—it 
suffers from two shortcomings. It does not provide 
any significant insights of its own into the general 
nature of twentieth-century capitalism and its 
crises. Nor does it make important distinctions 
among revolutionary situations which the author 
claims existed wherever Stalin's policy revealed its 
bankruptcy. Geographical conditions, ethnic di- 
versity, and even shifting class relationships are 
glossed over in deference to the author's revolu- 
tionary enthusiasms. Moreover, it is difficult to 
reconcile Claudin's definition of a genuine Marxist 
party—ironically still couched in Eurocentric 
terms-—with his acceptance of socialist revolutions 
in overwhelmingly agrarian societies. 

ALFRED J. RIEBER 

University of Pennsylvania 


DAVID WILKINSON. Revolutionary Civil War: The Ele- 
ments of Victory and Defeat. Palo Alto, Cal.: Page- 
Ficklin Publications. 1975. Pp. vi, 229. $6.95. 


This study explores the determinants of victory 
and defeat in revolutionary civil wars on the basis 
of a comparison of eight cases: Rome 83-82 B.c.; 
England, 1642-46; Mexico, 1914-15; Russia, 
1918-20; China, 1926-28; China, 1930-34; Spain, 
1936-39; and China, 1946-49. After brief sum- 
maries of the eight cases, two chapters are devoted 
to the political and military factors in victory and 
defeat, and the last to an analysis of these factors. 

David Wilkinson summarizes his findings in 
terms of ideal types of losers and winners, and 
comments on the dilemma of moderates and on 
questions of strategy. The losers—as typified espe- 
cially by the Chinese warlords, the Spanish Re- 
publicans, the Russian Whites, and the Chinese 
Nationalists—are depicted as having a limited po- 
litical base, seeking to hold together disparate in- 
terest groups, weakened by corruption and in- 
competence, and lacking in able leadership and 
military mobility. The victors, by contrast, are 
more united and dedicated, less corrupt, and com- 
mitted to goals that command a wide following. As 
exemplified by the Bolsheviks and the Chinese 
Communists, this revolutionary zeal leads them 
toward a politicized totalitarian society. This pen- 
chant for autocratic methods also characterizes 
other victors—such as the Spanish and Chinese 
Nationalists—who otherwise differ sharply from 
the Communists. The moderates, for their part, 
inevitably find themselves in a hostile environment 
where the compromises they favor are not possible. 
The strategic challenge of revolutionary civil wars 
is thus seen essentially as that of competing efforts 
to mobilize human and physical resources. 
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At this level of generality Wilkinson's analysis 
has much to recommend it, but any effort to de- 
scribe and compare eight revolutionary civil wars 
in very brief compass has its limitations. What one 
misses in particular is the extent to which differ- 
ences in political culture and level of development 
affect the outcome. Even the six twentieth-century 
cases occurred in countries (Mexico, Spain, Rus- 
sia, China) that differ in many essential ways. To 
stress the similarities of their revolutionary experi- 
ences without taking equivalent account of the 
contextual differences is to miss significant ele- 
ments of victory and defeat. 

CYRIL E. BLACK 
Princelon University 


THOMAS T. HAMMOND, editor. The Anatomy of Commu- 
nist Takeovers. Foreword by CYRIL E. BLACK. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1975. Pp. xvii, 664. 
Cloth $25.00, paper $5.95. 


This work is not, as its title would suggest, a 
comparative analysis of Communist takeovers. 
The chapters are not grouped into sections accord- 
ing to whether they deal, for example, with re- 
gimes imposed by an army of occupation, created 
by a guerrilla movement, or brought into existence 
by pseudo-parliamentary maneuvers, but are 
rather appended to each other on a chronological 
basis. Nor is there an introductory chapter at- 
tempting to provide an overall theory of Commu- 
nist seizures of power, which could have served as 
a common target for the thirty authors involved. 
Instead, chief editor Thomas T. Hammond pro- 
vides as introduction a short history of Communist 
takeovers. Only at the end of the book, in a five- 
page summary does he undertake a provisional 
taxonomy of takeovers, attempting to generalize 
as to the reasons for success or failure. 

The definition of "takeover" as used in The 
Anatomy raises other problems. Are we to believe 
that there has been a Communist takeover in the 
Indian state of Kerala when its Communist party, 
twice elected to office in accordance with existing 
parliamentary procedure, has been twice removed 
in accordance with the same? And what are we to 
make of chapters devoted to the flash rising in 
Hungary in 1956 and the Czechoslovak thaw of 
1968? The classification of these events as Commu- 
nist counterrevolutions appears strained; their sig- 
nificance is rather that the political and economic 
system imposed by Muscovite fiat suddenly col- 
lapsed because even the ruling elites in the two 
satellites could no longer stomach it. In short, a 
certain fuzziness of focus pervades the volume. 

We should not, however, be too demanding of 
the authors and editors of The Anatomy of Communist 
Takeovers. The experience of the ACLS Planning 
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Group for the Comparative Study of Communism 
suggests that even where there are funds available 
for one or more gatherings of the collaborators— 
which was not true in the present instance—the 
resultant collective works are often little more than 
juxtapositions of idiosyncratic essays. Collective 
volumes do not provide an easy threshold to com- 
parative analysis. 

The present work, moreover, covers all success- 
ful and most unsuccessful seizures of power which 
took place prior to 1971. It thus provides a kind of 
compendium or encyclopedia which will do com- 
parativists (and others) good service as a work of 
reference. The proclivity of individual authors to 
survey the most recent literature in the given field 
increases its usefulness. The most notable instance 
of this, in my opinion, is an essay by Pavel Tigrid 
which explains what the revelations of the Czech- 
oslovak thaw of 1968 do for our understanding of 
the Czechoslovak coup of 1948; this piece may well 
acquire classic stature. Exceptional contributions 
are also made by Jurgen Domes on the Commu- 
nist conquest of China, Dennis J. Duncanson on 
Vietnam, Boris Goldenberg on Cuba, Nissan Oren 
on Bulgaria, and Paul Shoup on Yugoslavia, but 
there are many other high-quality chapters as 
well. 

R. V. BURKS 
Wayne State University 


HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN.. The Making of a Missile 
Crisis: October 1962. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 302. $14.95. 


Herbert Dinerstein's study presents an extensive 
historical background to Castro's revolution, be- 
ginning. with the Guatemalan crisis of 1954, and 
treats the Cuban missile crisis as a product of the 
triangular relationship between the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Cuba. The evolution of 
Castro from a leader of a broadly based (and 
partially U.S.-supported) movement against the 
Batista regime to an adherent of *Marxism-Lenin- 
ism," which he embraced almost two years after 
his victory, is thoroughly analyzed. The author 
attributes this evolution to radicalization of the 
revolution and to growing pressures and threats on 
the part of the United States, particularly after the 
breakdown of Khrushchev's "peaceful coexis- 
tence" policy following the U-2 episode and the 
abortive Paris summit conference in May 1960. 
Moscow's apparently unsolicited commitment to 
defend the Cuban revolution, with missiles if need 
be, resulted in the stiffening of Washington's posi- 
tion—and the Bay of Pigs adventure. 

Although the author considers the missile crisis 
within a broad context of the global U.S.-Soviet 
struggle, he ignores the impact of the bitter Sino- 


Soviet conflict upon the militancy of the Soviet 
anti-U.S. posture. Nor does he adequately analyze 
the compulsion of the Kennedy administration to 
uphold United States supremacy in confronting 
globally Soviet-inspired (if not Soviet-directed) 
forces of "anti-imperialism," from the Congo to 
Vietnam. 

The study is based on extensive research into 
Cuban, Soviet, and American sources, perhaps too 
much on sources of an often misleading, propagan- 
distic nature. Its unique value is in its breadth and 
its historical perspective rather than in the analysis 
of the crisis itself and of the motivations of the 
principal protagonists. The book is most valuable 
to students of Soviet-American relations and of the 
early stages of the Cuban revolution. 

VLADIMIR PETROV 
George Washington University 


WALTER LAQUEUR. A /[listory of Qionism. Reprint. 
New York: Schocken Books. 1976. Pp. xvi, 639. 
$6.95. 


Walter Laqueur’s History of Zionism offers the gen- 
eral reader a useful introduction to the subject. 
Laqueur has mastered the considerable intricacies . 
of Zionist history to present a readable account of 
the thought and action of the movement whose 
concern was “the fate of a sorely tried people and 
their attempt to normalize their status, to escape 
persecution, and to regain dignity in their own 
eyes and in the eyes of the world.” The account is 
enhanced by Laqueur’s care in providing the back- 
ground of modern Jewish and modern European 
history against which Zionism emerged. 
Beginning with an able summary of Western 
Jewry’s emergence from a ghetto existence, La- 
queur traces the transition from the optimism of 
the late eighteenth century, which saw both the 
emancipation of the Jews in revolutionary France 
and the growth of more tolerant attitudes else- 
where, to Zionism’s despair about the future of 
assimilation, generated in part by the appearance 
of racial anti-Semitism less than a century after- 
ward. Although modern political Zionism proper 
originated with Theodor Herzl's manifesto The 
Jewish State (1896), Laqueur rightly takes account 
of the long pre-history of Zionism, which was 
rooted deeply in the Jewish tradition, and was 
marked during the nineteenth century by a num- 
ber of little-noticed Zionist treatises that largely 
anticipated Herzl's own presentation. Until 1917, 
however, Zionism remained ‘‘a somewhat eccen- 
tric movement of young idealists," and it was only 
with Britain's open expression of sympathy for the 
Zionist endeavor in the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, and the subsequent establishment of a man- 
date over Palestine, that systematic and extensive 
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Zionist efforts there could begin. Nevertheless, the 
years after the First World War saw the growth of 
determined Arab resistance to Zionist develop- 


ment and a corresponding erosion of earlier British | 


support. Laqueur's account ends in 1948, with the 
establishment of the state of Israel. 

. Although by this periodization Laqueur marks a 
separation between the history of the Zionist 
movement and the history of Israel, one of the 
many virtues of this book is the attention it pays to 
Zionist developments within Palestine, and the re- 
ciprocal influence of the yishuv (the Jewish settle- 
ment) and the world movement. A second strength 
is Laqueur's ability to sort out the sometimes be- 
wildering complexity of the movement. Just as 
Zionism was only one of several varieties of Jewish 
nationalism, so also was there a rich diversity of 
opinion within the movement, and a considerable 
degree of factionalism. 

At the same time, Zionism had its critics within 
the Jewish community. who argued variously that 
it was inappropriate, inadequate, and even a lia- 
bility for the Jews in the Diaspora. All this La- 
queur presents with admirable clarity. Turning to 
Arab opposition to Zionism, Laqueur explores the 
dangers that Arab nationalists saw in Zionism 
and gives a fair account of the subjective per- 
ceptions of the conflicting parties. 

Although the preface describes the book as “‘the 
first comprehensive history in English on a com- 
parable scale," it should be noted that Ben Hal- 
.pern's The Idea of the Jewish State (1961), which is 

“somewhat more analytic and less narrative than 
. Laqueur's work, still remains an important point 
of departure for-scholarly inquiry on Zionism. 

: STEPHEN M. POPPEL 

Bryn Mawr College 


RUSSELL MCCORMMACH, editor. Historical Studies in 


the Physical Sciences. Volume 4. Princeton: Princeton - 


University Press. 1975. Pp. vii 235. $12.50. 


'The six articles in this volume constitute a mis- 
cellaneous set. Five are sharply focused, highly 
detailed studies of disparate complex issues in dif- 
ferent national contexts of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. These are similar in style and 
approach, and merge appropriately with the exist- 
ing literature (sometimes generated largely by the 
same author). They contain no surprising con- 
clusions. Any one of the five could be chosen as 
illustrative of the group. T'he sixth and last article 
weaves historical examples into a philosophical 
discussion arguing for a positive scientific and 
technological future. 


Three of the articles (by Robert Fox, Robert H. 


Silliman, and Mary Jo Nye, respectively), without 
deliberate design of the authors, center on similar 


themes in the history of physics in the French 
scientific community of the last century: the design 
of and disagreement about research programs, and 
the success and failure of these programs. Two of 
these concern the Napoleonic years and the great 


` age of Laplace, while the third considers an end of 


the century controversy over the discovery and 
interpretation of several new types of radiation. 
Two other articles deal with Germany and the 
United States respectively. German scientists in 
the middle of the nineteenth century were still 
involved with Naturphilosophie, and nowhere was 
this involvement more apparent than in the new, - 
borderline discipline of biophysics, the subject of 
Charles-A. Culotta's article. In the United States 
of the World War I period one of the most active 
theoretical scientific fields was physical chemistry. 
Studies of the subject—such as this excellent ar- 
ticle by Robert E. Kohler—tend to center on one 
or two persons and one or two developments. 
The sixth article requires singling out, because it 
is likely to be overlooked in this volume. This essay 
is an interesting philosophical analysis by Boris 
Kuznetsov of the philosophy of optimism in mod- 
ern science, through an examination of the relation 
of understanding and reasoning in classical (i.e., 
prerelativity and prequantum theory) and non- 
classical (i.e. present) science. In Kuznetsov’s 
view these are inseparable in nonclassical science. 
Kuznetsov employs many examples to illustrate 
the dynamic quality of nonclassical science (de- 
fined as the necessary requirements for re-examining 
fundamental principles continuously as a normal 
part of science) and its effect on contemporary 
civilization, both in terms of the growth of knowl- 
edge and the development of our epistemological 
outlook. The argument, an extension of former 
discussions by other authors on the revolutionary 
character of recent scientific developments, offered 
at a time of intense interest in technology assess- 
ment, the moral content of science, and the effect 
of science in both micro- and macroeconomic sys- 
tems, includes discussions of the meaning of this 
development of science on the economics of science 
and on morality, and concludes with some predic- 
tions about technical advancement in the next few 
decades. 
ARTHUR L. NORBERG 
The Bancroft. Library, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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GUIDO MAJNO. The Healing Hand: Man and Wound in 
the Ancient World. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1975. Pp. xxiii, 571. $25.00. 
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Too often, modern works on ancient medicine con- 
centrate on philology and philosophy at the ex- 
pense of medical practice. Careful analysis (for 
Greek and Roman medicine) of Hippocratic or 
Galenic Greek is, indeed, of cardinal importance, 
and the ingrained philosophies of all classical med- 
icine must be intermeshed with medical practice, 
but few books deal directly with doçtors and their 
patients. Guido Majno’s Healing Hand redresses 
the usual imbalance, and the essential strength of 
the book is medical. In a lively and readable style, 
Majno examines an enormous range of cultures 
(Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, India, Rome, and 
China) from the vantage point of a physician who 
commands modern technique and theory. 

Majno never poses leading questions to the an- 
cient sources in order that the answers will show 
how much more "advanced" is the twentieth cen- 
tury. He always provides information either di- 
rectly from the sources, or from experts in the 
various aspects of his subject, who receive open 
and frequent citation. The result is a balanced, 
delightful account of the ancients as they really 
were. Majno brings modern explanations to vari- 
ous problems of ancient medicine, but always with 
the clear distinction that these are what we would 
call them. Thus there are fresh insights, from both 
modern and ancient thinking, on wound surgery, 
tissue decay, anatomy, pharmaco-chemistry, and 
the resultant diagnoses and prognoses, illustrated 
with modern biochemistry, pathology, and phys- 
iology. Majno is more at home in his many com- 
parative sections (comparing what Egyptians, 
Greeks, etc., thought with what modern medicine 
thinks) than he is with history, philology, and 
philosophy. The bits of history are jejune, the phi- 
lology rests upon Littré and others, and the philos- 
ophy (especially that of the Pre-Socratics and Aris- 
totle) is often misunderstood. Such weaknesses, 
however, are minor, and Majno’s approach to the 
ten Hippocratic "cases" is one of the best accounts 
of Greek medicine ever written; Roman medicine 
is carefully blended from expert opinions and the 
sources; and surgical technique receives a brilliant 
evocation. The book is a storehouse of well-de- 
scribed technical matter; readers will enjoy the 
sections on myrrh and frankincense, the antibiotic 
properties of wine, a simplified theory of wound- 
closure, and the substances called pharmaka in clas- 
sical antiquity. Some of the many plates and draw- 
ings are destined to become standard in future 
volumes on ancient medicine. 

Some minor criticisms: Majno’s overview of Hel- 
lenistic surgery is badly dated, and Erasistratus 
and Herophilus do not emerge from his pages with 
the clarity given to his Hippocrates. P. M. Fraser’s 
Ptolemaic Alexandria now contains many of the im- 
portant texts, collected in footnotes. Majno’s tox- 


icology suffers from his omission of Nicander and 
Philumenus. His Galen is jagged and uncertain, 
and the account of humoral theory in the Roman 
Empire is off-center, as indicated by Galen’s Black 
Bile and the Pseudo-Galenic Humors. Finally, 
Majno falls into the trap laid many years ago by 
Charles Singer: Majno writes, “After Galen, the 
history of the wound grinds to a halt for at least 
one thousand years. Europe sank into the Dark 
Ages." Oribasius? Leo? Rhazes? Paul of Aegina? 
Western medieval medicine and pharmacology? 
The “Dark Age" myth dies hard. 

These are minor quibbles about a magnificent 
book, one of the few “coffee table” volumes that is 
a physician's commercial, an amateur's delight, 


: and a fundamental research tool. 


JOHN SCARBOROUGH 
University of Kentucky 


ALLEN H. JONES. Bronze Age Civilization: The Philts- 
lines and the Danites. Foreword by CYRUS H. GORDON. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1975. Pp. vii, 
182. $6.00. 


A Semiticized Aegean, with Minoan, Danaan, and 
Kadmeian descendants of Semitic settlers from the 
Levant, is the immediate background of Allen 
Jones’ investigation of Philistine and Danite ori- 
gins. The Philistines are interpreted as the Indo- 
European “Tribes (gvAal) of Hestia (Ionic 
Yorin)” and located in Euboea, while the Hebrew 
tribe of Dan is identified as a Semitic group that 
has come full circle: from Egypt to the Argolid as 
Danaans, and then, as Danunians, back to the 
East with their comrades the Philistines as part of 
the Sea Peoples. After the defeat inflicted by Ra- 
messes III, the Danunians followed their Philistine 
allies into Canaan eventually to become the Dan- 
ites. The author suggests that several other 
Hebrew tribes were remnants of the Sea Peoples as 
well. He concludes his study with an examination 
of the impact of the Indo-European Philistines 
upon Hebrew culture, just as earlier he surveyed 
Semitic elements in Greek civilization. 

Theories of Semites in the Aegean are not new, 
yet it is surprising that Jones directs much of his 
study to these very conclusions. His assumptions 
are often rash (for instance, any kind of cow wor- 
ship is Egyptian in origin), and more than once he 
sees significance in accounts that are surely Hel- 
lenistic in origin. His lack of expertise in matters 
Aegean does not inspire confidence: for example, 
he states that the wall paintings and mosaics of 
Delos betray the island's Bronze Age greatness, 
when in fact they are Hellenistic. Often it is diffi- 
cult to understand the author's line of thought. His 
desire to have Philistines in Canaan as early as the 
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time of the Patriarchs is an idea that seemingly 
counters his theory of their origins. - 

While it is likely that the Philistines had some 
Aegean connections, it is most unlikely that they 
were the “Tribes of Hestia.” His derivation sug- 
gests that one can apply proper etymological pro- 
cedures to Hellenistic Greek transliterations of un- 
vocalized Hebrew words. The SuArorcety of the 
Septuagint was a concoction of Greek-speaking 
Jews to render the Hebrew PLST; the aspirated 
form may derive from the most common term used 
for Philistinés in the Septuagint, &AAóqvAoi. 
Further caution is suggested by the fact that 


Hadacorivy, seen as early as Herodotus, represents . 
an alternate transliteration of the same four con-. 


sonants. The equation of Danaans with Danites is 
presented with no convincing evidence. It is per- 
haps indicative of the author's breadth of scope 
. that he does not even mention the Iron Age 
DNNYM of Karatepe in Cilicia, much less con- 
sider a connection between them and the Dan- 
aans-Danunians. 
G. KENNETH SAMS 


University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill 


KEVIN CLINTON. The Sacred Officials of the Eleusinian - 


Mysteries. (Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, volume 64, part 3.) 
Philadelphia: the Society. 1974. Pp. 143. $12.00. ` 


This study is intended, according to Kevin Clin- 
ton, to be '* 
inscriptions." When he started editing the texts in. 
his collection, “it soon became clear that many 
problems connected with the priesthoods could be 
treated more conveniently in a separate study than 
| in the commentaries on individual inscriptions.” 

Clinton's scheme is to treat the sacred offices of 
the Eleusinian cült one at a time, and under each 
office to present the evidence chronologically; es- 
pecially concerning the known incumbents. He 
has sharpened the evidence by providing improved 
readings and restorations of many inscriptions, 


which he has obviously studied meticulously. His : 
greatest contribution, however, is in the area of. 


prosopography. The family relationships of the 
persons who held the sacred offices are thoroughly 
discussed. Wherever possible, Clinton has labored 
hard to draw general conclusions. For example, he 
shows that, during the periods for which we have 
the evidence of prosopography, the daduch was ap- 
parently chosen by election and not, as has been 
inferred from a statement attributed to Aristotle, 
by lot. His efforts deserve our praise, even if our 
M general knowledge remains sketchy. - 

There are blemishes. They include rather fre- 
quent typographical errors; errors of cross-refer- 


introductory to a corpus of Eleusinian. 


ence (page 72, note 32, should read "Archias, no. 

3."); omission of references, other than indirect 
a 14, note 24); and careless reading of evidence 
(on page 82 the phrase “‘for life" applies to priests 
one and two as well as to priest,three). There are 
numerous examples of unclear or misleading expo- 
sition. It is not true that the "unnamed hier- 
ophant” of page 20 “appears in an inscription... 
at the head of a group of men.”’ Clinton assumes 
that he headed. them, but in what sense? The 


. "dedication to Medeius” mentioned on page 73 is 


actually a statue of Medeius dedicated to Demeter 
and Kore. Unfortunately, the evidence is more 
often summarized than presented. This study 
would have been more useful as a volume of ap- 
pendices to the corpus of inscriptions originally 
planned. But even in its present:form the work is 
excellent, a treasure of detailed information and 
valuable judgments. : 

ROLF O. HUBBE 

University of Maryland, 

College Park ` 


ALAIN HUS. Les siècles d'or de Uhisloire étrusque ` 
(675-475 avant J.-C.). (Collection Latomus, volume 
146.) Brussels: Latomus. 1976. Pp. 288. 1100 F. 


The title of this book arouses expectations that the 
work itself leaves unfulfilled: Alain Hus himself 
somewhat disarmingly admits that “Il n'existe pas 
encore d'histoire étrusque" (p. 274). Instead, it is 
a general survey of Etruscan civilization, con- 
centrating on the archaic period, but with earlier 
and later periods taken into consideration. Indeed, 


'the chronological limitation seems at times both 


arbitrary and unnecessary: the account of Volterra 
frustratingly stops just before the. major period of 
Volterran expansion, and Perugia suffers a similar 
fate, although elsewhere later evidence, such as the 
Frangois Tomb, is considered. 

The work is divided into four sections concerned 
with topography, art, religion and daily life, and 
Etruscan contacts in Italy and the Mediterranean. 
The first of these, although it contains a useful 
synthesis of recent opinion, is really too short to-do 
justice to the number and complexity of issues 
raised, and the accompanying maps are extremely 
sketchy. Only one has any scale indicated, and 
plans as vague as those of Vetulonia and Popu- 
lonia seem to serve little purpose. On the other 
hand recent excavations are included. Both Gravi- 
sca and Murlo are discussed, with Murlo once 
agdin appearing as a site of the highest impor- 
tance. ; 

The section on art, while it finds the author on 
home ground, is too brief to permit more than a 
summary discussion of the major monuments. In 
the section on painting, for example, Hus deals 
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with only the most familiar Tarquinian tombs, 
and each tomb is allotted a single paragraph. 
Here, incidentally, the plates, elsewhere ser- 
viceable, are less helpful since the photographs of 
the tombs seem old and faded, and in one case, 
curiously misleading. Although the author's dis- 
cussion of the Tomb of the Bulls on page 133 refers 
to the erotic episodes above the central panel, plate 
XXXVIII shows the tomb with the two groups 
blotted out—an odd example of censorship and 
one that makes the text meaningless. 

The third section summarizes, without replac- 
ing, Heurgon's book on the same topic. The final 
chapter discusses a wide variety of aspects of the 
Etruscans’ relations with their contemporaries, 
from Pythagoras’ possible influence on Etruscan 
religion (not very convincingly argued) to Etrus- 
can finds in Provence and Languedoc. 

On the whole the book is a useful, if hasty, 
summary of the present state of Etruscology, with 
an impressive display of knowledge of recent bibli- 
ography in the footnotes, but without the com- 
pleteness or the authority of, for example, Pallot- 
tino’ "Etruscologia." Its use as a text will 
probably be limited by its price. 

JOHN J. REICH 
Florida State University 


JOHN ALEXANDER. Yugoslavia before the Roman Con- 
uest. (Ancient Peoples and Places.) New York: 
aeger Publishers. 1972. Pp. 175. $12.50. 


MIRON CONSTANTINESCU fet al., editors. Relations be- 
tween the Autochthonous Population and the Migratory 
Populations on the Territory of Romania. (Bibliotheca 
Historica Romaniae, Monographs, number 16.) 
Bucharest: Academiei Republicii Socialiste Ro- 
mania. 1975. Pp. 323. 30 L. ¢ 


The first of these two works chronologically sur- 
veys the prehistory and early history of Yugoslavia 
down to the Roman conquest in the reign of Au- 
gustus. Based upon archeological evidence—much 
of it recent and reported in scattered publications 
and in various languages—this work fills the need 
for a concise, accurate, and up-to-date synthesis of 
the information available for the study of the pre- 
Roman period of Yugoslavia’s history. 

John Alexander includes useful analogies to 
archeological discoveries in the neighboring coun- 
tries of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania in the 
descriptions of characteristic sites. Profusely illus- 
trated, this work complements Wilkes’ Dalmatia, a 
recent scholarly study of the Roman period. 

The second work consists of twenty-one essays, 
each by a different specialist, dealing with migra- 
tory populations that substantially affected histor- 
ical developments in the area of present-day Ro- 
mania from the sixth century B.c. until the 


fourteenth century. Considered collectively, these 
essays attempt to demonstrate the survival and 
continuity of the indigenous population over the 
span of two thousand years in the face of many 
seemingly overwhelming forces. This is a challeng- 
ing thesis that must in some details rely upon 
supposition and conjecture for lack of concrete 
evidence. For example, proof of the continuity of 
the Daco- Roman population after the withdrawal 
of Roman troops in A.D. 271 remains controversial 
and open to various interpretations, despite Dai- 
coviciu’s argumentation (pp. 51-2). It is a reason- 
able presumption that a Daco-Roman population 
assimilated with Slavs in the sixth to ninth cen- 
turies, but supporting evidence is meager. Rusu, in 
his discussion (pp. 123-53) of Avars, Slavs, and the 
Romanic population in the sixth to eighth cen- 
turies readily admits that the archeological evi- 
dence is still lacunary in spite of the significant 
contributions to our knowledge of this period 
made by investigations over the past twenty-five 
years. Controversy still surrounds the ethnical as- 
cription of finds dating from these centuries. 

'To many historians the use of Marxist socioeco- 
nomic theory to explain historical phenomena in 
ancient societies does not appear very sensible. 
References to “exploitation” of the working class 
by the ruling class or to ‘‘modes of production” 
will not, however, seriously detract from the value 
of this work. One detrimental flaw, though, is the 
tedious English style resulting probably from a too 
literal translation of the Romanian text. Run-on 
sentences and sentence fragments abound, as well 
as instances of incorrect grammar and of non- 
sensical or peculiar phraseology. Curiously, the 
translators are not identified. The inclusion of a 
chronological table would have facilitated the use 
of this book, but copious documentation of sources 
should prove of value to specialists interested in 
the ancient and Byzantine periods of Balkan his- 
tory. 

DONALD W. WADE 
Kent State University 


BEZALEL BAR-KOCHVA. The Seleucid Army: Organiza- 
lion and Tactics in the Great Campaigns. (Cambridge 
Classical Studies.) New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1976. Pp. xi, 306. $14.95. 


“The composition and organization of the Seleu- 
cid army are very little known to us." So wrote 
Rostovtzeff fifty years ago in the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Our documentation is scanty, particularly 
when measured against Ptolemaic profusion. 
Seleucid tactics too are obscure and often seem a 
pale travesty of Alexander's. Such are the prob- 
lems addressed by Bezalel Bar-Kochva. He sifts 
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the evidence carefully, applies common sense 
relentlessly, and interjects rhetoric judiciously. 

First he tackles the organization of the army. In 
general, he says, the large numbers reported in our 
sources are reliable, and if analyzed can give us the 
manpower potential of the military settlements: 
47,000 heavy and medium infantry (nearly all 
Graeco-Macedonians) and 8,500 cavalry (largely 
Iranians). To them must be added mercenaries, 
allies, and subjects. The Seleucids avoided the Ptol- 
emies’ blunder, and never armed the natives of the 
Syrian heartland. The key to the whole system lay 
in the Guards—the Silver Shields (10,000 Greek 
foot), the Agema (1,000 Median horse), and the 
Companion Cavalry (1,000 Greeks)—recruited 
from the offspring of the military settlers. They 
remained on duty until they inherited the family 
allotment; then, trained and indoctrinated, they 
went on reserve. All this, so easy to summarize, is 
established only after strenuous debate. 

Bar-Kochva then takes us through eleven bat- 
tles: two of Seleucus Nicator, seven of Antiochus 
the Great, and two against the Hasmonaeans. 
Some are old favorites. On others Bar-Kochva’s 
autopsy sheds a flood of new light. He identi- 
fies the sites of ‘‘Cyrrhestica,” the Porphyrion 
pass, Panion, Beith-Zacharia, and Elasa. We all 
know that the Seleucid monarch regularly led his 
own army, and that he used elephants as a cavalry 
screen. Bar-Kochva notes other new practices: the 
adoption of the Parthian cataphract charge, which 
broke the Egyptian left at Panion and a Roman 
legion at Magnesia; the use of a reserve for offen- 
sive purposes (Ipsus, Apollonia); the sham cavalry 
retreat to separate the enemy horse from his pha- 
lanx (Ipsus, Elasa); and the sending of a small 
force into a defile as bait for the ambush above 
(Mount Elburz, Beith-Zacharia). 

Even the commander's intent is accessible, and 
explains the hitherto inexplicable. Two Seleucid 
disasters took place because their victorious cav- 
alry pursued too long. Why? Not just hot blood, 
says our author, but a calculated plan to demora- 
lize the enemy—at Raphia by killing Ptolemy, at 
Magnesia by capturing the baggage. Both strate- 
gems misfired. 

This is a brilliant book, exciting and ingenious. 
Its cleverness may be the chief flaw. Ancient actors 
were not invariably rational, and sheer logic can- 
not take the place of missing evidence. 

WALLACE MCLEOD 
Victoria College, 
University of Toronto 


ÉTIENNE TIFFOU. Essai sur la pensée morale de Salluste à 
la lumiere de ses prologues. Montreal: Les Presses de 
l'Université de Montréal. 1975. Pp. 612. $32.00. 


This very large book, a typical thèse, combines the 
merits and the defects of that class of work. It is 
crammed with learning, presenting a full overview 
of scholarship on the subject, but, for ease of read- 
ing and consultation, cries out for the ruthless 
hand of an editor; much could have been pruned, 
and the whole reduced in size by at least a third. 
The author’s conclusions, well-argued and sup- 
ported, will occasion little surprise; he finds that 
Sallust’s prologues are an integral part of the 
works that they introduce and forcefully express 
the ideas on which the monographs proper largely 
depend. Similarly, the prologue of the Historiae is 
crucial for proper understanding of that work. 

Among Tiffou’s main points are the following. 
Sallust emphasizes the importance of virtus and 
animus; the former is identified with gloria. The 
principal source of his thought is Roman, without 
significant impact from Greek literature. He pre- 
sents a new concept of otium at Rome, which is 
raised to the level of authentic negotium. The pro- 
logues of the Catiline and the Jugurthine War are 
different from those of Thucydides, Livy, and Tac- 
itus, because they give the subject and its justifica- 
tion a secondary place in order to furnish a transi- 
tion between the prologue and the work proper. 
But the prologue of the Historiae is more like theirs; 
further, it is deeply pessimistic, though this initial 
pessimism moderates at the end. The Historiae is a 
total rejection of Roman optimism and feeling of 
destiny. The Catiline is a moral, not a political 
work, which interprets events on the basis of an 
ideal expressed in the prologue. But fortuna can 
overcome virtus, which in the prologue is called 
invincible. Cato is Sallust's true hero; he in- 
carnates ancient viríus; all others have some fault, 
such as superbia. 

Much of Tiffou's energy and space is consumed 
in debate with other scholars, chiefly, among con- 
temporaries, Leeman, Büchner, Syme, Earl, and 
La Penna. That could have been much abbrevi- 
ated, for frequently Tiffou concludes such a survey 
by supporting the view of one or another. I doubt 
that many English readers will wish to read this 
book to discover what others have said; Tiffou's 
subject, in its narrowest sense, is also D. C. Earl's 
in his The Political Thought of Sallust (1961), which I 
think gives far better value. Tiffou has done good 
service by providing a conspectus on an important 
subject, but he has not produced a book that will 
be considered epoch-making. 

HERBERT W. BENARIO 
Emory University 


COSMO RODEWALD. Money in the Age of Tiberius. To- 
towa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1976. Pp. 154. 
$16.00. 
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In A.D. 33, a severe economic crisis gripped Rome. 
For reasons largely unknown, imperial policy 
changes and/or conditions of the marketplace had 
precipitated a tumultuous situation distinguished 
by rampant usury, currency shortages, wild land 
speculation leading to a collapse in prices, and 
extensive litigation involving debt defaults. Not 
surprisingly, given a tradition of avoiding such 
mundane concerns by Roman literati, the events of 
this year are incompletely treated in extant 
sources. Tacitus, in the Annals 6.16—17, discusses 
them briefly; Cassius Dio, 58.21.1-5 and Suetonius, 
Tiberius 48.1 offer only passing references. None- 
theless, conditions in Italy and perhaps elsewhere 
were extremely tense and potentially explosive be- 
fore Tiberius moved to restore stability through a 
massive imperial loan program. 

This crisis provides an excellent departure point 
for a study of the monetary policies of the early 
years of the Julio-Claudian emperors. Such is the 
intent of Cosmo Rodewald in his short work (71 
pages of text), Money in the Age of Tiberius. Through 
a detailed exegesis of the above-mentioned pas- 
sages, he attempts to explain the reasons for the 
monetary crisis, to explore its ramifications, and in 
so doing to present some observations on various 
fundamental questions of Roman monetary policy 
and economics: volume of currency issues, imbal- 
ances of trade, degree of centralization of mone- 
tary control, etc. Át the same time, his book is a 
rebuttal of an earlier article by Tenney Frank deal- 
ing with the same topic, “The Financial Crisis of 
33 A.D." in the American Journal of Philology (56 
[1935]: 336-41), which has enjoyed fairly wide ac- 
ceptance. 

Predictably, Rodewald's treatment is far more 
complete than the short article he refutes. The 
author seems quite at home with the massive 
scholarly tradition relating to the many questions 
which his investigations broach. He seems partic- 
ularly strong when treating the coins and coinage 
of the northern military frontiers, and less so when 
dealing with material from the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. But then the crisis on which he focuses ap- 
pears to have been essentially an Italian or possi- 
bly a western one. As complete as his research and 
critical apparatus are (sixty-five pages of footnotes, 
five tables, three appendixes), he cannot go beyond 
his evidence. Herein lies the frustration in working 
with any aspect of monetary policy in the Roman 
world. Literary sources are practically nonex- 
istent. For the most part, data are provided only 
by the coins themselves. With such a tenuous base, 
definitive conclusions are impossible; speculation 
is more the order of things. In essence, this study 
can be little more than a new set of conjectures 
offered as replacement for those presented earlier 
by Frank. Rodewald's suppositions pay close at- 


tention to pertinent sources, but many of his inter- 
pretations are novel and open to legitimate chal- 
lenge. Regrettably, owing to space limitations, I 
cannot support this analysis in detail here. 
Historians who proceed with caution will be 
served by this work, but not to the extent promised 
by its title. Numismatists will find much that is 
provocative, particularly the author’s comments 
on the aes coinage. Prospective purchasers of this 
book, however, will find it too highly priced. 
ROBERT L. HOHLFELDER 
Center for Byzantine Studies, 
Dumbarton Oaks 


MICHAEL GRANT. Saint Paul. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1976. Pp. 250. $14.95. 


Michael Grant is an incredibly facile writer whose 
many books on the ancient Greek and Roman 
worlds are known to millions of readers. In his 
latest book, using much the same method that he ' 
employed in his Herod the Great (1971) and The Jews 
in the Roman World (1973), Grant brings together 
data from Greece, Rome, and Israel on Saint Paul, 
who was “a Jew who wrote in Greek and was a 
Roman citizen” (p. 2). The aim of the study is to 
show that ''Paul is one of the most perpetually 
significant men who have ever lived" (p. 1). Asa 
historian Grant is concerned to bring out the 
many-sided aspects of an individual who, in his 
analysis, was chiefly responsible for making an 
ecumenical religion out of a nascent Jewish Chris- 
tianity and who exercised enormous influence be- 
yond the field of religion, in such areas as politics, 
sociology, war, philosophy, and intellectual and 
cultural life. 

Because Paul in his Acts and Letters wrote the 
earliest extant Christian documents, we can study 
the origins of the early Christian Church and get 
some tantalizing glimpses of Paul the man. 
Though Grant is quick to point out that he himself 
is not a theologian, and that his main focus 1s on 
the man of peculiar gifts who profoundly in- 
fluenced people of widely differing beliefs, races, 
and times, nevertheless, unavoidably, there is a 
good deal of time spent describing and expounding 
Paul's theology and its impact. Grant also deals 
with Paul's four missionary journeys and his con- 
version on the road to Damascus. Paul, through 
his own incredible energy and determination and 
in his radical thought, by his insistence on the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection; by his challenge 
to traditional Judaism and early Jewish Christian- 
ity; by his awareness of the incredibility of what he 
taught; and by his stress on the necessity of faith 
confronted his contemporaries with some startling 
thinking and teaching. 
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Despite Grant's claim that it is the person of 


Saint Paul that he wants to present and clarify in . 
his six full chapters, which are supported by notes, ' 


a chronological table, maps, a glossary of ancient 
writings and terms, and an index, there is no way 
of divorcing St. Paul from his teaching and think- 
ing. What most impresses Grant as historian and 
the reader is that Paul was a forceful advocate of 
radical change, of total change, and that he was 
quite prepared for it and receptive to it. Though 
his vision in certain areas was limited by his own 
historical times (for example, slavery, the position 
of women), he saw and believed that the world 
would never again be quite the same and he was 
right. . : 
JOHN E. REXINE 

Colgate University 


JOHN MATTHEWS. Western Aristocracies and the Impe- 
rial Court A.D. 364-425. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1975. b xiv, 427. $31.25. 


Using prosopography, John Matthews traces the. 


political history of the Roman West during a cru- 
cial period by studying the careers of statesmen 
and the effect that their affiliations had on politics. 
"The narrative stresses the diverse backgrounds of 
politicians, the varied roles of the imperial court as 
an institution, the Christianization of the elite, and 
the exercise of power by magnates. A short review 
can merely suggest the more important con- 
clusions. 

Senatorial power, enhanced by the structure of 
late imperial society, was, as always, based on 
clientelae and fluctuated during succeeding reigns. 
The reign of Valentinian I was characterized by 


conflict between professional bureaucrats and sen- . 


ators, who were essentially amateurs in govern- 
ment. The latter, led by Ausonius, gained ascen- 
dancy beginning with Gratian, the renewed 
residence of emperors in Italy enhancing the in- 
fluence of Italians like Symmachus: ‘ 

The reign of Theodosius I, after Adrianople, 
brought another faction to power, which was 
dominated by Spaniards. His solution to the 
Gothic crisis wins praise from Matthews, qualified 
by the observation that its implications were dis- 
quieting for the future conduct of Roman diplo- 


macy. The author analyzes the evolution.of The- 


odosius into a devout Catholic emperor, whose 
personal bent made him responsive to Church 
pressure. Chapters on Christianity and the courts 
at Constantinople and Milan and on the develop- 
ment of evangelism and heresy among the provin- 
cial.establishment expand the subject. 

The author praises Stilicho as a regent who un- 
derstood the limitations of imperial power follow- 
ing Theodosius’ death. Stilicho's assassination led 
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to unprecedented invasions, from which Roman 
civilization emerged more localized and, outside | 
the aristocracy, more narrowly based. By A.D. 425, 
however, stability had been regained in Italy and 
Gaul, where contemporaries could even con- 
template a restoration of their world. By then, 
however, western senators were clearly a more 
vital force in effecting that restoration than were 
formal institutions of Roman government. 

. This is an interesting synthesis of political, so- 
cial, and cultural history. Specialists and students 
will read it with profit because it portrays lucidly 
and subtly the interplay of forces producing the 
decline of West Rome. One hopes that,the inflated 
price of the book will not limit its use. 

WILLIAM G. SINNIGEN 
Hunter College 


JAN CZARNECKI. The Goths in Ancient Poland: A Study 
on the Historical Geography of the Oder-Vistula Regton 
during the First Two- Centuries of. Our. Era. Coral 
Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press in cooper- 
ation with the American Institute of Polish Cul- 


ture. 1975. Pp. xiv, 184. 


The Goths in Ancient Poland presents a revised image 
of the Goths in the Oder and Vistula region during 
the first two centuries of our era. It is a careful 
historical-geographical investigation that should 
be useful to historians and archeologists. Jan 
Czarnecki contends that, although incomplete, the 
contemporary reports by Strabo, Pliny the Elder, 
Tacitus, and Ptolemy are trustworthy sources that 
have never been systematically examined. He 
cross-checked these accounts to.reconstruct the 
earliest presence of the Goths in continental Eu- 
rope and located Gothic tribal territories by pin- 
pointing the locations of neighboring groups men- 
tioned in each of the contemporary texts. 

‘It is not uncommon to read about the Goths 
during the period, c. A.D. 200-375, when they built 
a powerful state in the Black Sea region that posed 
a threat to the Roman provinces. The less dra- 
matic episodes prior to this—when the Goths were 
stationed between their homeland in the Oster and 
Väster Gotland and southern coast of the Baltic— 
are relatively unknown. The author justifiably 
notes that it is virtually impossible for archeolo- 
gists to identify the Goths on the basis of arti- 
factual remains, because the Goths never lived on 
the Baltic coast as a large organized group, and 
their migration from Sweden was not massive or 
destructive, but was motivated by economic condi- 
tions. 

This migration seems to have,started in the 
middle of the first century B.c. and ended during 
the first century of the Christian era, making it a 
more gradual and indirect movement than here- 
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tofore considered. On the basis of his analysis of 
primary sources, Czarnecki maintains that these 
works confirm the presence of the Goths in the 
Oder region and also in the lower Vistula, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, who mentioned them among the 
peoples of European Sarmatia. The author’s re- 
search further demonstrates that this lower Vistula 
group of Goths was positioned between the estuary 
of the River Narew and the Gulf of Danzig, then 
occupied by the “Venedian” tribes (which, despite 
the author's opinion that they were Slavic, seems 
quite doubtful). He asserts that the two groups of 
Goths were not separate entities, but one: the 
Vistula Goths came from the Oder region shortly 
after A.D. g8 where they remained for about seventy 
years before pushing toward the Black Sea. 

This book sheds much light on the location of 
the Goths in Poland and now calls for the work of 
archeologists and linguists to make the Gothic is- 
sue even more comprehensible. 

MARIJA GIMBUTAS 
University of California, 
Los Ángeles 
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JEAN-NOEL BIRABEN. Les hommes el la peste en France el 
dans les pays européens et médilerranéens. Volume 1, La 
peste dans Uhistoire. (Ecole des hautes études en 
sciences sociales, Centre de recherches historiques. 
Civilisations et Sociétés, number 35.) Paris: Mou- 
ton. 1975. Pp. 455. 150 fr. 


Plague killed some fifty million Europeans. The 
size of that figure tends to support the contention 
of the French social historian Louis Chevalier that 
the way people die reveals much about the way 
they lived. Jean-Noël Biraben has proved Cheva- 
lier's argument in his important new book on the 
plague and its impact on France and the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

Pulling together an almost unbelievable number 
of primary and secondary sources, Biraben has 
gone further than any other historian in identi- 
fying the presence and spread of this destructive 
disease. Using a statistical approach, Biraben 
proves conclusively that after 1350 the disease was 
endemic to Europe, reaching epidemic proportions 
periodically. Adroitly using methods known to 
medical cartography, he shows this particularly in 
the case of southern England, southern France, 
and eastern Spain. 

Focusing on the plague of 1347-50, Biraben sees 
the disease following two paths. It leaps from one 
area to another when it is seaborne, but moves 
rather slowly overland. Biraben adds to our knowl- 
edge in other ways, suggesting that plague was 


more urban than rural, that it almost always had a 
seasonal and durational character, and that there 
was no apparent correlation between famine and 
the outbreak of plague. 

Biraben's study is so solid in most places and is 
such an outstanding contribution that its short- 
comings might be passed over were they not glar- 
ing. One is his use of evidence. As a demographer, 
Biraben relies too heavily on statistical and not 
enough on symptomatic evidence. One of the few 
times he uses symptomatic evidence is in his dis- 
cussion of the plague that touched Europe and 
Byzantium in the sixth century. The quickness 
with which death ensued, the high fevers and al- 
most universal attack on the lymph system consti- 
tute sure-fire evidence of the plague's presence. 
But after this, Biraben passes right over sympto- 
matic evidence. The chronicles of the 1340s that 
discuss the spitting of blood surely indicate the 
deadly pneumonic form of the disease, but Biraben 
ignores this evidence. He concentrates on the 
plague that hit Marseille in 1720, but again fails to 
see that its extraordinarily contagious character 
meant that it was again the pneumonic form. Be- 
yond this, Biraben's easy acceptance of Ricardo 
Jorge’s dictum that the microorganism (Pasteurella 
pestis) did not change indicates a lack of 
bacteriological knowledge, since all bacteria mu- 
tate. A second shortcoming is the absence of soci- 
ological knowledge. For example, we know from 
this book that hordes of people died, but except for 
one study of Lyons, we really do not know which 
social groups suffered the most. 

All of this makes Biraben’s book an important 
building block to further understanding of the 
plague in Europe, but not the final part of the 
story. 

VINCENT J. KNAPP 
State University of New York, 
Potsdam 


J. J. G. ALEXANDER and M. T. GIBSON, editors. Me- 
dieval Learning and Literature: Essays Presented to Rich- 
ard William Hunt. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 454, xxviii. $41.50. 


Occasionally a Festschrift can serve a wider purpose 
than that of honoring its recipient. It can indicate 
directions in which scholarship is moving and 
bring together work which has some unity of 
theme and approach but which would otherwise 
be unlikely to see publication under a single cover. 
One such notable Festschrift was that presented to 
Sir Maurice Powicke in 1948, Essays in Medieval 
Studies, edited by R. W. Hunt and two collabora- 
tors. The importance of that volume is shown by 
the extraordinarily large number of citations to it 
in modern works of scholarship. 
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Now a volume of studies presented to Richard 
Hunt seems likely to be as influential as-the 1948 
collection he edited. The title, Medieval Learning and 
Literature, gives only a partial indication of the 
focus shared by many of the eighteen essays—the 

“making, transmission, and influence of books and 
texts, and through them of learning. Hunt has 
made this subject his own, both in his published 
works and in his long and celebrated tenure as 
Keeper of Western Manuscripts at the Bodleian; 
and yet these essays by his friends and pupils 
provide vivid illustrations of how much is yet to be 
known in this basic field of medieval studies. 

Three essays in particular deal with topics 
which the casual student might assume had long 
ago'been definitively studied. Malcolm Parkes 
shows how the concepts of Ordinatio and Compilatio 
affected the development of the book from the 
twelfth through fourteenth centuries, the physical 
shape of a book influencing as well as reflecting its 


content. (Eight well-chosen plates tell much of his 


story.) Neil Ker's investigation of “The Beginnings 
of Salisbury Cathedral Library" illuminates, 
through a masterly scribe-by-scribe analysis, the 
earliest major library in England to be put to- 
gether ab initio after the Conquest. And Bernhard 
Bischoff discusses the /ofbibliothek of Louis the 
Pious, one generation removed from Charle- 
magne's but much less intensively studied. 

One other essay of major importance, though 
not so closely connected to the main theme, is Sir 
Richard Southern's treatment of the virtual com- 
monplace that Vacarius lectured in Roman law at 
Oxford in the mid-twelfth century. Southern (who 
has earlier gone a long way toward disposing of the 
“school of Chartres") suggests how it came to be 
assumed in the thirteenth century that Vacarius 
had been what we would call a university teacher, 
which in turn implied that the place where he 
taught was a university, and shows how unlikely 
this is to have been the case. 

In summary, this thick and well-produced vol- 
ume would more fittingly be included in the refer- 
ence room of a research library than in the stacks 
among dozens of little-thumbed Festschriften. 

RICHARD W. PFAFF 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


HANS KAMMLER. Die l'eudalmonarchien: Politische und 
wirlschaftlichsoziale Faktoren ihrer Entwicklung und 
Funktionsweise. Cologne: Böhlau Verlag. 1974. Pp. 
xii, 284. DM 58. 


Hans Kammler’s book on the political, economic, 
and social factors underlying the development and 
functions of the feudal monarchies poignantly il- 
lustrates why no one, unless master of sociological 


and historical methodology as well as of the histor- 
ical period concerned, should make such an at- 
tempt. On its historical side it is completely 
unoriginal, simply using the historical literature 
devoted to feudalism, such as works by Marc 
Bloch, Robert Boutruche, F. L. Ganshof, Otto 
Brunner, Otto Hintze, Walther Kienast, and 


: Heinrich Mitteis, and reproducing their concep- 


tual and chronological framework. In his frequent 
comparisons between Western and Japanese feu- 
dalism, the author relies on such scholars as K. 
Asakawa, John W. Hall, and Karl A. Wittfogel. 
Since these are all experts on various aspects of 
feudalism, the author makes few errors in his re- 
marks on the historical development of feudalism 
in Western: Europe. But what is the point in re- 
peating what these experts have already written 
about the causes of feudalism, the influence of the 
urban and money economy on feudal institutions, 
and the use of feudalism by rulers of the devel- 
oping states in Western Europe during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries? 

What is even more irritating about this book is 
its claim to present new insights into feudalism 
through a sociological explanation of the relevant 
historical data. Frankly, most of the sociological 
studies used seem to have little connection with the 
historical parts of the book. It is pointless, for 
example, to use Max Weber, because he never 
understood the functions and principles of western 
feudalism. But Weber's works did at least show 
possibilities for wider comprehension of feudal 
society, which is not the case with most of the 
other sociological works cited, as can be seen from 
the following examples. Every European historian, 
even the non-medievalist, knows that the Caro- 


lingians had the twin problems of communication 


and control, and that these problems were con- 
nected with the rise of feudal institutions and the 
transformation of the Carolingian state. To help 
our comprehension of these problems we are given 
two quotations, one from Jay W. Forrester's Urban 
Dynamics (1969): "Feedback loops are the funda- 
mental building blocks of systems," and another 
from Norbert Wiener: “Communication alone en- 
ables a group to think together, to see together, 
and to act together. All sociology requires the un- 
derstanding of communication" (p. 114, 96n). But 
what is the relevance of these sociological pro- 
nouncements for the problems of Louis the Pious, 
Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat? Further, 
what can the writings of Thomas Jefferson and 
Thomas Paine add to a discussion of the failure 
(Scheitern) of the Carolingians? 

If these examples fail to convince how ridicu- 
lously this book employs sociology in the service of 
history, let those who remain dubious refer to 
pages 76-77, 98, and 103-105 where appear dia- 
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grams and clusters of figures resembling those in a 
modern book on molecular biology. To explain 
them the reviewer has neither the competence nor 
the stomach. A distorted imagination is needed to 
see how this book can be of value to either the 
historian or the sociologist. 

BRYCE LYON 

Brown University 


ANTONIO GRANSDEN. Historical Writing in England, 
€. 550 to c. 1307. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1974. Pp. xxiv, 610. $37.50. 


Those who have felt the need for a survey of histor- 
ical writing in medieval England will find that 
Antonia Gransden has provided a very useful vol- 
ume that will serve as a basic work of reference for 
many years to come. In twenty-one chapters of 
unequal length the historiographical landscape is 
covered from Gildas's De Excidio Britannia through 
the reign of Edward I. Even the Bayeux Tapestry 
is discussed. Gransden indicates, ‘‘This book is a 
survey of chronicles and biographies written in 
England to the end of Edward I's reign. It includes 
works which though not written in England are of 
primary importance for English history." She 
might have added that the author of a given work 
need not have been an “Englishman,” whatever 
that may: mean, during the seven and one-half 
centuries covered by this volume. Although little 
seems to have escaped the author's definition of 
historical writing in England c. 550-1307, it might 
be asked where Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
fit within Gransden's conception of “England.” 
Within her perhaps inconsistently applied criteria 
for selection, it is clear that Old Norse and Celtic 


works do not receive the attention which they de- 


serve. 

Some readers might quibble with Gransden's 
approach to historical writing, which she considers 
“pragmatic, not theoretical." For example, chap- 
ter 2 is devoted to Bede, but deals almost exclu- 
sively with the Ecclesiastical History. His History of the 
Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow is treated in the 
chapter on “Anglo-Saxon Sacred Biography and 
Local History," which is a chronological survey 
covering about four centuries. In short, is it really 
“pragmatic” for a historian to divide the intel- 
lectual product of a single mind according to liter- 
ary theories of genre? 

The reader will look in vain for a chapter of 
conclusions and will find that no general thesis 
informs the work. Perhaps this is as it should be 
since the great number of writers who lived under 
diverse circumstances during the long period cov- 
ered by the book very probably had little in com- 
mon. Yet, with few exceptions, Gransden avoids 
treating either the individual authors she considers 


_as intellects or their work as aspects of intellectual 


history. Rather, she tends toward evaluating each 
text with regard to its usefulness to the modern 
scholar who might want to use the evidence it 
provides for dealing with one or another problem 
in medieval “English” history. This leads to the 
extraction of a particular piece from its own time 
and values so that it might be judged by canons of 
truthfulness and accuracy developed during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Gransden has provided an excellent index, an 
inadequate bibliography, and one potentially valu- 
able appendix listing the principal sources in 
chronological groups. This, however, should have 
been exhaustive rather than selective. The three 
other appendixes are more in the nature of schol- 
arly notes. Most of the deficiencies in Gransden's 
volume could easily be remedied in a second edi- 
tion. The publisher might be well advised to use 
Historical Writing in England as the first volume in a 
series of reference works that would cover medieval 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. 

BERNARD S. BACHRACH 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


HARRY ROTHWELL, editor. English Historical Docu- 
ments. Volume 3, 1189-1327. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1975. Pp. xxiv, 1032. $63.00. 


Harry Rothwell's volume, which completes the 
medieval part of this series, will be a useful ped- 
agogical resource. It is ironic, given the series’ 
purpose—''to make generally accessible a wide 
selection of the fundamental sources of English 
history"—that the price of the book will place it 
beyond the means of most individuals, not to men- 
tion many smaller libraries. Nonetheless, for those 
who can afford it, there is a lot here. 

The book is divided into six main sections which 
reflect in a crude way the traditional emphases of 
the curriculum of English medieval history as 
taught in some British universities. Although the 
editor notes that "the emphasis in both the teach- 
ing and the writing of history has shifted in this 
century from the political and constitutional . . . to 
social aspects of the subject” (p. 294), his organiza- 
tion and selection of documents leave no doubt as 
to his own main interests. Social and economic 
history occupy a total of 105 pages, intellectual 
history 114 pages. The Church gets 149 pages, 
largely devoted to institutional developments. 
Chronicles of political narrative receive 247 pages, 
constitutional and legal developments 249 pages, 
and practical royal administration a further 8i 
pages. 

The translations have been chosen and fre- 
quently emended with great care, although no at- 
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tempt has been made to standardize or modernize 
the spellings of proper nouns. The notes are 
sparse, and such footnotes as appear ordinarily 
relate to the textual reading or translation adopted 
by the editor. One might have wished for more in 
the way of specific introductions to the selections, 
explanatory footnotes, or at least a glossary to 
guide students through the numerous technical 
terms which are sometimes explained in the notes, 
but usually not. In a few cases the footnotes could 
be more to the point. For example, the Jews’ rotu- 
lum or “scroll” on which they were to swear was in 
all probability the Torah (p. 306, 1n); and canon 
18 of the Fourth Lateran Council (printed on p. 
654) prohibited clerical participation in ordeals, so 
canon 3 should hardly be construed to mean that 
accused heretics were to clear themselves **by com- 
purgation or ordeal” (p. 647, 1n). Obvious errors, 
however, are few. i 

The editor’s general introductory remarks are of 
uneven quality. At best they are concise and infor- 
mative, admirably summarizing traditional histo- 
riographical ‘controversies such as those over the 


significance of Edward II’s coronation oath (pp. 


300-01) or the origins of the open-field system (pp. 
783-84). -At worst they are banal—‘‘Human so-. 
;cleties do not go into a state of suspended ani- 
mation except in fairy tales” (p. 1)—and repeti- 
tious (on pp. 16 and 22 the same anecdote is told of 
Gregory the Great, nearly verbatim). 

The bibliographies pay homage regularly to 
Stubbs, Maitland, Tout, and Powicke; not surpris- 
ingly, they are most helpful in the sections on 
political narrative and royal government. The oth- 
ers either are extremely short (for example, that on 
the thought of the period) or degenerate into 
broadly categorized lists without critical comment 
(* Land,"* “People,” and “Miscellaneous” on pp. 
789-98). They will hardly serve as systematic or 
comprehensive introductions to the literature for 
undergraduates. 

The verdict, then, is mixed: the translated selec- 
tions are most welcome, but the introductions and 
apparatus fall short of expectations. 

JOHN S. BECKERMAN 
Yale University 


M. BRETT. The English Church under Henry I. (Oxford 
Historical Monogr n ) New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 282. $19.50. 


The title of Martin Brett's book, The English Church 
under Henry I, is misleading, for it is not so broad a 
study as the title indicates. As he himself admits, 
this is not a comprehensive history of the early 
twelfth-century English Church, but an insti- 
tutional study of the' ecclesiastical hierarchy 
from pope down to parish clergy. The ranks below 


the cathedral dignitaries, however, receive little 
attention. Although he does include one short final 
chapter on the parish clergy, he ignores completely 
the monastic clergy; neither does he dwell upon 
the personalities of the bishops of Henry I, or their 
spiritual concerns. His chief interest is: in the or- 
ganization of the Church. It is unfortunate that an 
earlier, less useful study had pre-empted a title 
more appropriate for Brett's book: Everett U. 
Crosby's “The Organization of the English Epis- 
copate under Henry I" (Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance. History, 4 [1967], 1—88). 

Brett defends the limitation e his study to the 
English Church under Henry I by stressing its 
unique character in the early twelfth century: a 
Church with a long Anglo-Saxon tradition, now 
acted upon by both the reforming papacy and 
Norman monarchs. The organization of the work 
is topical rather than chronological with chapters 
on the English Church's relations with its neigh- 
bors, the other British Churches; on papal juris- 
diction in England; on the two archbishops; on the 
bishops in their dual roles of pastors and pontiffs, 
and of judges and administrators;:on the cathedral 
chapters and episcopal officers; and on the parish 
clergy. 

A number of sel) points are made by Brett, 
particularly in his consideration of papal juris- 
diction in England. His findings force a modifica- 
tion of those set forth by Norman.F. Cantor in his 
Church, -hingship, and Lay Investiture in England 
1089-1135 (1958). Brett points out that the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had as much reason to resist 
papal claims to authority over the.English Church 
as did the Norman kings, and that the great ob- 
stacle to papal jurisdiction was not so much con- 
scious royal policy as “the physical and in- 
tellectual distance between England and Rome." 
Further, he finds the influence of the archbishop in 
secular affairs steadily declining from the high 
point reached with the relationship between Lan- 
franc and William. The chapter on the parish 
clergy is the shortest and weakest,'as Brett himself 
concedes. He notes that he has had to write his 
history, as it were, upside down, without uncov- 
ering "the critical problem of the relations be- 
tween the clergy and the bulk of the laity.” 

Brett's views are sensible, and he achieves his 
goal of bringing into light “the shape of the super- 
structure of Henry's church." Yet sometimes an 
opaque style casts unnecessary shadows. Further, 
in this time of dying classical studies, is it wise to 
include so many Latin quotations? Brett insists on 
quoting in‘ Latin, even when acceptable English 
versions are available, for example, Marjorie Chib- 
nall’s edition of Ordericus Vitalis. 

f ' RALPH V. TURNER 
Florida State University 


r 
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G. L. HARRISS. King, Parliament, and Public Finance in 
Medieval England to 1369. London: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 1975. Pp. xil, 554. $37.75. 


The title of this book is descriptive of the contents, 
with the emphasis upon the emergence of public 
finance and its interrelation with the two in- 
stitutions. Because of its heavily factual content 
and weighty style, it is more likely to be used in 
parts than as a whole, but the author has produced 
a masterly synthesis from a mass of difficult 
sources. One of the major criticisms that might be 
leveled at the subdiscipline of administrative his- 
tory as it has been developed by scholars who have 
followed in the steps of T. F. Tout is that some 
particular part of the administration has been ex- 
amined without reference to the larger society or 
times of which it was a part. Harriss has overcome 
this difficulty by blending administrative history 
with political and constitutional history on the one 
hand and the history of political and legal theory 
on the other. For example, the views of Gaines 
Post in his study of political and legal theory prove 
especially illuminating in conjunction with the 
growth of national taxation. The author discusses 
the concept of “fsc” as the inalienable endowment 
of the Crown in terms borrowed from political 
theory in place of the venerable but confusing us- 
age of “royal demesne” more familiar to English 
medieval history. Although the command of a vast 
amount of secondary literature is impressive (as 
might be expected in a work of synthesis), the core 
of the book, dealing with the financial work of the 
Exchequer, is new and rests to a large extent upon 
original manuscripts. 

The book has important implications for most of 
the major themes in English medieval history from 
the late twelfth century through the first phase of 
the Hundred Years War. Consider this statement 
from the concluding chapter: “The emergence ofa 
system of public finance in England, which has 
been the theme of this volume, was an essential 
feature of the early nation state." What is out- 
standing about the treatment is the way in which 


events, theory, and institutional development are - 


considered together as a dynamic process. For this 
reason, the author has something to contribute to 
such old problems as the crisis of 1294-97 and the 
Ordinances of 1311. Nor is he wedded to one type 
of explanation. He corrects Eileen Power’s eco- 
nomic explanation of the establishment of the 
right of the Commons to assent to indirect as well 
as direct taxes in connection with the maltolt on 
wool in the 1340s by examining in detail the politi- 
cal situation that provides a more convincing ex- 
planation. His explanation of the process by which 
the academic doctrine of the Modus Tenendi Parlia- 
menium became the consensus of the knights and 


burgesses in Parliament by 1340 closes the credi- 
bility gap that has too long separated scholars who 
concentrate exclusively on the theory of the growth 
of Parliament or on the practices of a parliament at 
work. 

The book is narrow neither in its scope (as 
shown by its title) nor in its conclusions. Undoubt- 
edly, it will become one of the “standard” volumes 
to place alongside the venerable constitutional his- 
tory of William Stubbs and the pioneering admin- 
istrative history of T. F. Tout as a worthy example 
combining both approaches to English medieval 
history. 

CHARLES R. YOUNG 
Duke University 


GEORGE HOLMES. The Good Parliament. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. viii, 206. $19.00. 


We know considerably more about the Good Par- 
liament of 1376 than about any other English par- 
liament of the Middle Ages. Three detailed inde- 
pendent chronicle sources supplement an 
unusually complete set of official records. By me- 
ticulous use of this information as well as a wealth 
of manuscript material, George Holmes has 
created an account of the specific economic, politi- 
cal, and social forces which drove both lords and 
commons to such a dramatic outburst of anticourt 
sentiment. Ás such it is a welcome extension of 
earlier work by Bayley and Bellamy on the impact 
of the political environment on parliamentary pro- 
ceedings and a significant departure from the tra- 
ditional focus on constitutional development. 

Holmes is particularly effective in demonstrat- 
ing how the royal court alienated each of the politi- 
cally important groups in English society during 
the years immediately preceding the parliament. 
By abandoning its traditional resistance to papal 
pressure for subsidies the court angered the bish- 
ops; by bungling military campaigns in Brittany 
and by agreeing to a humiliating truce with the 
French the king’s advisers evoked disgust among 
the lay lords; and by pursuing imprudent finartcial 
dealings Latimer and other courtiers embittered 
the merchants whose complaints were voiced 
mainly by the knights. These specific grievances, 
combined with a general antipathy toward the 
corrupt court, led to the'impeachment of several 
courtiers and, more importantly, to a dramatic 
refusal by both parliament and convocation to 
grant any subsidy to the king. 

The best section of the book deals with the after- 
math of the Good Parliament. Noting the pardon- 
ing of condemned courtiers within a few months 
and the compliance of the next parliament with 
government wishes, Holmes convincingly attri- 
butes the court's rapid recovery to a significant 
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shift in policy in the wake of the Good Parliament. 
By the Hilary Parliament of 1377 the court, now 
more strongly led by Lancaster, had once again 
made common cause with most of its former foes. 
'The most dramatic example of this shift was in. 


papal policy, where Lancaster returned to the tra- _ 


ditional resistance to papal intervention. Holmes’ 
identification of this reversal of court policy with 
its patronage of John Wycliffe is of particular in- 
terest. Although relatively brief, this book lucidly 
presents the most complete account of the Good 
Parliament that we are likely to have. 

THOMAS CALLAHAN, JR. 

Rider College 


LOUISA DESAUSSURE puts. Richard Il in the Early 
Chronicles. (Studies in English: Literature, volume 
79.) The Hague: Mouton. 1975. Pp. 274. $16. 95. 


Although intended for scholars of Renaissance lit- 
erature, this study is of great value to historians 
interested in the reign of Richard H. Louisa De- 
saussure Duls delineates three traditions of Rich- 
ard II in the chronicles: the Lancastrian view of a 

“wicked” tyrant; the French view of a “martyr” 
king; and the Yorkist view of Richard as the victim 
of an ambitious pretender. Then the development 
of these traditions is traced by analyzing chroni- 
clers’ accounts of Richard’s behavior during six 
crucial episodes in his career. Here, for the first 
time, the historian can find a collation of chroni- 
clers’ views—whatever their prejudices and biased 
judgments—on, for instance, Richard’s last days. 
If they fail to concur on all points, some chronicles 
at least serve as correctives of the depiction of 
Richard II after 1397 as a weak-kneed, neurotic 
figure which has become so fashionable in recént 
years.. Jean Creton's Metrical History, written from 
the perspective of an eyewitness, tells us that at 
. Conway Castle in 1399 Richard was “pale with 
anger," and that he promised to even the score 
with his enemies: "Some of them I will flay alive." 
As Duls points out, even some Lancastrian chroni- 
clers do not accept the Saint Albans account that 
has Richard resigning his crown "vultu hilari.” 
Adam of Usk suggests compulsion at Conway, and 
the Vita Ricardi omits altogether the promise to 
resign. 

Here and there one finds minor flaws. The Saint 
Albans Chronicon Angliae can safely be attributed to 
Walsingham. The Vita Ricardi proves to be, upon 
close reading, a composite, and its dual authorship 
reflects alternating views of Richard. But these 
points detract little from this estimable work; it is 
required reading for an appreciation of Richard's 
reception in'his own time. 

GEORGE B. STOW, JR. 
La Salle College 


A. W. B. SIMPSON. A History of the Common Law of 
Contract: The Rise of the Action of Assumpsit. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. xlv, 646. 
$35.00. 


A. W. B. Simpson follows the history of contract 
law in the English common-law courts from the 
early fourteenth century to the Statute of Frauds of 
1677. His is a labor of enormous scholarship and 
incisive analysis, a history of legal doctrine that 
rises to a history of ideas, all presented gracefully 
and often with striking human immediacy. The 
route that the author pursues is the familiar one, 
through the medieval actions of covenant, debt, 
and detinue, to his principal theme in the rise of 
assumpsil. But he illumines so much of the way 
that has been dark before: the law of common 
callings in the fifteenth century, the wearing away 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries-of the 
rule that assumpsit did not lie for nonfeasance, the 
background in penitential manuals of Christopher 
St. Germain’s thought on the moral status of 
promises, the particulars of Slade’s Case of .1602 
(which, it turns out, was not in indebilatus assumpsit 
at all), and much else. The best of all is a long and 
careful new study of the early doctrine of consid-' 
eration. i 
L.am not satisfied with the account of the mean- 


ing of assumpsit in the fourteenth- -century cases. 


There is no time to argue the matter here, and if it 
were argued in full perhaps Simpson would prove 
to be right. Otherwise, I find nothing whatever to 
grumble at except a lot of details. No adequate 
final check was made of the text, and consequently 
it contains dozens of typographical and other in- 
cidental errors, some of which will cause the 
reader real difficulty (for example on pp. 21, 85, 
472). Latin passages and translations from Latin: 
and French swarm with embarrassing mistakes; 
Simpson, one gathers, is not fully at home with the 
languages. It is unsettling to realize this, for the 
study is largely based on Latin and French mate- 
rials. But I have noticed only two places where this 
sort of error spoils the argument (p. 338, where 
duist eslre, ' ‘supposedly was,” is rendered "ought to 
have been," and p. 400, where futurorum is taken to 
mean “of the dead"), and even here none of the 
author's main theses is damaged. Simpson has 
built his study on so many cases that particular 
misunderstandings are not likely to mislead him. 
Still we lament such faults in our students, and it is 
sad to find them in our teacher: 

j DONALD W.'SUTHERLAND 

University of Iowa 


NICHOLAS H. STENECK. Science and. Creation. in the 
Middle Ages: Henry of Langenstein (d. 1397) on Genesis. 
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Notre Dame: University .of Notre Dame Press. 
: 1976. Pp. xiv, 213. $14.95. 


Despite the existence of specialized studies of some 
aspects of medieval science, few overviews acces- 
sible to medievalists in general and to historians of 


science of other periods have appeared. Steneck ` 


has attempted to fill this gap by means of an 
exploration of the ideas on science and nature in 
Henry of Langenstein's Lectures on Genesis. Limiting 


himself to a single work of one figure, Steneck © 


abandons any analysis of chronological develop- 
ment and uses only minimally the more technical 
scientific treatises usually examined. The value of 
interpretations based on a purely synchronic study 
will depend finally on how “representative” a fig- 
ure Henry turns out to be. 

That medieval science did not exclusively adhere 
to religious dogma and Aristotelian orthodoxy has 
been established by recent scholarship through 
studies of optics, quantification of acceleration, 
heat transfer, and compound medicines, practical 
chemistry, Archimedean mathematical physics, 
and the logic, arithmetic, and geometry of Euclid 
in the Middle Ages. Some of this research chal- 
lenges the traditional view of the differences be- 
tween medieval and modern science. Steneck ar- 
gues that continuity can be found not in specific 
details of scientific problems or their solutions, but 
in the continued advocacy of the world as a ma- 
chine connected by mechanical causes. In Science 
and Creation we find no diagrams, mathematical 
proofs, or studies of motion, but rather the descrip- 
tive and discursive natural history of creation— 
many of the same aspects of the medieval world- 
picture that C. S. Lewis evoked from literary 


sources in The Discarded Image. For Lewis’s clever’ 


sampling of poetry, Steneck has substituted a care- 
ful, but never plodding, reading of an extensive 
work by a major scientist and science teacher in 
philosophic terms. 

Henry of Langenstein (or of Hesse) is an apt 
choice for such an exposition. Not the most. origi- 
nal of fourteenth-century thinkers, he nonetheless 
enjoyed some intellectual prominence while shar- 
ing typical career experiences as arts professor (at 
Paris), court intellectual (for Charles V of France), 
ecclesiastical politician (in the Conciliar move- 
ment), university administrator (at Vienna), and 
teacher-theologian (at a Cistercian abbey and at 
Vienna). He wrote on optics, astronomy, some 
‘books of the Aristotelian corpus, astrology, and the 
Bible. 


For understanding natural philosophy of the pe- . 


riod, this Genesis-commentary serves well, for all 
of the natural (and supernatural) world. is in- 
cluded in a scholastic reading of the days of crea- 
tion, and the Lectures form a virtual encyclopedia for 


their age. (Although encyclopedias were popular 
compositions in the thirteenth century, and earlier 
and later, the fourteenth century ignored this 
genre.) Because the text of the as yet unedited 
Lectures. would occupy two or three thousand 
printed pages, Steneck has extracted the scientific 
parts from the manuscripts in a successful para- 
phrase. The theme of Henry’s work—and, Steneck 
argues, the theme of scholastic science in gen- 
eral—is the demonstration of the (divine) order of 
the natural world, a world integrated for Henry by 
chains of mechanical causes. Steneck correctly em- 
phasizes this “Augustinian” motive for the popu- 
lar and academic study of nature—to admire 
"God's handiwork, to perceive and demonstrate its 
order and perfection. But having noted that sci- 
ence was then “an intensely religious activity" 
(pp. 15 and 142), he fails to deal with the inter- 
esting historical questions this fact raises. The 
same ratio underlies neo-Platonic concern for na- 
ture in the Renaissance (think of Ficino, Pico, and 
John Dee), the new science of the seventeenth 
century (Kepler, Boyle, and many others), and the 
natural theology of the eighteenth century. To rec- 
ognize this as an approach to nature without speci- 
fying the exact character of the “religious” motive 
itself and of its metamorphoses through time tells 
us little about either the continuities or the discon- 


` tinuities between medieval and modern times. 


The. small interpretive weaknesses of this syn- 
chronic treatment are offset by its readability, 
clear focus, and pedagogical utility. Specialists will 
mine Science, and Creation for facts and references, 
perhaps ignoring or disputing the interpretations. 
At the same time they will require it of their gradu- 
ate students and recommend it to their colleagues, 
for no other book describes so well this range of 
ideas in the medieval experience of the world of- 
nature. . ; 

BERT HANSEN 
Stale University of New York, 
Binghamton 


SARAH RUBIN BLANSHEI. Perugia, 1260-1340: Conflict 
and Change in a Medieval Italian Urban Society. 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, number 66, part 2.) Phila- 
delphia: the Society. 1976. Pp. 128. $8.50. : 


This monograph examines the social structure of 
Perugia in conjunction with its economics and pol- 
itics and its domination over its contado and the 
localities beyond the contado from about the end of 
the consular regime in the last decades of the 
twelfth century to the time of the Great Plague in 
the mid-fourteenth century. Within this period, it 
emphasizes the years 1260-1340 about which a 
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number of official documents yield particularly 
valuable informaton. 

Sarah Rubin Blanshei introduces her study with 
an assessment of earlier interpretations of commu- 
nal history. She has mined tax records and private 


documents with devotion and intensity, and has . 


elucidated the factors that shaped Perugian his- 


tory at the time: Perugia expanded economically : 


and demographically in this period, and, contrary 
to past beliefs, fairly dependable conclusions about 
its population can be made if its topography and 
other factors, as well as official records, are taken 
into account. Blanshei ventures to calculate the 
city’s population as 30,757 in 1285, and that of the 
-conlade as 73,166 at about the same time. In exém- 
plary analyses, she shows that Perugia drew people 
from the contado and beyond from many levels of 
society but particularly. from the nullatenenti, the 
*'non-possessors." 

The thirteenth- and fourteenth- -century constitu- 
tions leave no doubt ‘that there were conflicts of 
interest between the magnati, the old landed and 
knightly. class, and the popolo, the wealthy and 
middling non-nobles, the artisans, and the work- 
ers. Salvemini and others have demonstrated this 
division for Florence, but it may have been less 
sharply drawn than they indicated. In Perugia, the 
oldest families lived in parishes at the center and 

_controlled politics until. the popolo (less sharply 
: divided between popolo grasso and minuto than in 
Florence) moved into power. The capitano del popolo 
appeared first in 1255, and the iudex iustitie, an 
officer peculiar to the popolo of Perugia, in 1293. 
Blanshei shows that it is possible to uncover the 
forces of social and political change in a commune, 
and this encourages further inquiry. Russell, in 
Medieval Cities and Their Regions, has raised the 


question of metropolitan regions, suggesting that ` 


Rome was within the metropolitan region: of 
Florence. Alice Walsh, in a study of the papal 
administration of the duchy of Spoleto has shown 
that Perugia was Spoleto's great rival in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Blanshei attributes 


the commercial growth of Perugia to its favorable , 


location on the Via Amerina between the Viae 
Flaminia and Cassia and the Lake Trasimeno fish- 


eries. She shows how Perugia drew population: 


from the contado and, unlike other towns in the 
area, from more distant places. Was Perugia the 
:most important town in this area economically, 


and could it be the center of a metropolitan region?” 


Here further probing may yield insights that are 
particularly fruitful also for the present. 


REINHOLD. SCHUMANN - 


Boston University 


ALPHONS LHOTSKY. Aus dem Nachlass. Edited by 
HANS ,WAGNER and HEINRICH KOLLER. (Alphons 


Lhotsky, Aufsätze und Vorträge, number i Mu- 
nich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1976. Pp. 408. DM 49.* 


Until his death in 1968, Alphons Lhotsky was the 
foremost authority on the history of the late 
Middle Ages in the Austrian lands arid, as süch, a 
powerful influence on Austrian historical thinking 
in the, period since the Second. World War. His 
friends and admirers have honored him with a 
memorial publication of some of his lectures and 
essays. The volume under review, the fifth and last 
in the series, consists of eighteen pieces the major- 
ity of which were lectures given before such varied 
audiences as the Twelfth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, groups of school teachers; and 
meetings for continuing education. 

All but three of the contributions date from the 
last nine years of Lhotsky's life and are therefore 
the result of his mature scholarship and consid- 
eration. Despite the variety of topics, the thought 
and personality of the author provide a unifying 
factor. Lhotsky's passionate love for Austria shows 
through on almost every page. He conceived of 
Austria as the lands left to the republic after 1918. 
It was his ambition to restore the historical ties 
between the Second Republic and the age of the 
Babenberg and Habsburg rulers—a bond that was 


‘deliberately severed by the politicians of the inter- 


war period—and to instill an awareness of this 
historical continuity in the popular consciousness. : 
To this end he labored tirelessly in the continuing 
education of teachers and others. 

Lhotsky’ s Austro-centricity leads, however, to 
some curious conclusions. In discussing the prob- 
lem of periodization of the Late Middle Ages, 
Lhotsky tentatively suggests that the age was ush- 
ered in in 1282 when Rudolf of Habsburg reached 
the zenith of his power at the Diet of Augsburg and - 
ended in 1522 when Charles V granted his brother 
Ferdinand rule over the Austrian lands. Else- 


_where, he is very critical of Charles’ Austrian pol- 


icy, which he thought threatened to break up these 
very same Habsburg lands. Nor does Lhotsky ap- 
parently see any clear division between the age of 
the Baroque—one of Austria’s two cultural epochs 
par excellence—and that of the Enlightenment, 
unless it be the replacement of Italian cultural 
influence by the more baneful French during the . 
Diplomatic’. Revolution of 1756. Lhotsky also 
makes some pertinent comments on the present- 
day crisis of the historical profession, in particular 
the failure of the academic historian to reach a 
wider public. : 
HANNS GROSS 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 


JOHN MONFASANI. George 7 Trebizond: A nre 


and a Study of His Rhetoric and Logie.. (Colum! 
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Studies in the Classical Tradition, number 1.) Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill. 1976. Pp. xi, 414. 96 gls. 


John Monfasani has written an important and 
well-executed book illuminating the career and 
writings of George of Trebizond. It is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of fifteenth-century 
thought as well as a carefully documented and 
reasoned account of George's relationships with 
many of the famous and powerful people of his 
day. Particularly good is the study of Trebizond's 
rhetoric, its relationship to his logic, and its sub- 
sequent influence, especially on the northern hu- 
manists. 

The author believes, correctly I think, that he 
has found the key to George's thought and some- 
times bizarre actions in his growing conviction, 
fueled by the advance of the Turks and the even- 
tual fall of Constantinople, that the end of the 
world was near but that some of the worst miseries 
of the last days might be averted if the sultan could 
be converted to Christianity. Exemplifying a per- 
versity of human nature which is with us yet, 
George saw all of his personal enemies as agents of 
cosmic evil and himself as the prophet who could 
save the Church and humanity from great suffer- 
ing. 

Monfasani, unlike many who write on the hu- 
manists, has a firm grasp of the medieval tradi- 
tions within which the writers of the quattrocento 
operated, and this, along with his competence in 
using difficult manuscript material, is the great 
strength of the book. It is a credit both to the 
author and to his teachers, P. O. Kristeller and 
Eugene F. Rice, Jr. 

RICHARD C. DALES 
University of Southern California 


JADRAN FERLUGA et al., editors. Glossar zur frithmillel- 
alterlichen Geschichte im östlichen Europa. Series A, 
Lateinische Namen bis goo: Part 1, Einleitung, Abkür- 


zungen und Siglenverzeichnisse; Part 2, Quellensiglenver- ` 


zeichnis, Aba-Alania; Part 3, Alanorum Montes-Antes; 
Part 4, Anthaib-Attila; Part 5, Alto-Avart. Series B, 
Griechische Namen bis 1025: Part 1, Einleitung, Ab- 
kürzungen und Lileratursiglenverzeichnis. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag. 1973-1975. Pp. lxiv; lxv- 
Ixxiii; 50; 51-110, 111-170; 171-230; Ixiv. DM 32 
each. 


This extremely important collection of documents 
from the early history of the Slavic peoples is an 
effort to do for Eastern Europe what the Mo- 
numenta Germaniae Historica has done for the lands of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Begun over twenty years 
ago, this ambitious undertaking, funded by the 
West German government, produced its first pub- 
lished volumes only in 1973 and is still far from 
completion. Unlike the MGH, however, the Glossar 
is not devoted to publication of entire documents; 


nor is it simply a glossary, despite its title, but 
rather a collection of excerpts from written sources 
organized thematically around key terms. Locat- 
ing materials on the early Slavs has always been a 
major problem for historians and philologists, be- 
cause information is either scattered in records 
from the German and the Byzantine empires or 
else contained in East European source books that 
focus narrowly on one country, province, or in- 
stitution. For the first time, this much-needed Glos- 
sar gathers into one place, in an easily used format, 
thousands of diverse source materials. 

In keeping with the general theme of the project, 
the editors include all materials with a bearing on 
the arrival, settlement, and early institutions of the 
Slavs, which means effectively any activity within 
the large area bounded roughly by the Elbe and 
the Volga rivers and the Baltic and the Black seas. 
Spanning a period from the early fourth century to 
about 1250, these sources are divided into three 
language groups—Latin, Greek, and Slavic (corre- 
sponding to Series A, B, and C of the Glossar) — 
and include inscriptions, seals, and maps as well 
as more commonly used writings such as chroni- 
cles, charters, letters, saints’ lives, liturgical works, 
and military treatises. The key terms refer to tribes 
and persons, both Slavic and non-Slavic, and to 
places, topographical features, and aspects of 
Christianity and heathen cults. Alternate forms of 
the names, along with broader tribal and 
geographical associations, are meticulously cross- 
referenced. Additionally, each entry provides a 
brief identification of the term and a few titles of 
secondary works that supply particularly helpful 
notes and bibliographies. 

The excerpts, ranging from just a few words to 
several pages, have not been severely abridged and 
for many purposes can be used without reference 
to the complete documents. Otherwise, the Glossar 
is tremendously helpful for lessening the amount of 
preliminary sifting. Even more important, how- 
ever, it revives little-used sources and puts into 
better perspective some readily available materials 
that have long been given greater weight than they 
deserve. . 

LINDA L. BLODGETT 
South Bend, Indiana 
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THEODORE K. RABB. The Struggle for Stability in Early 
Modern a d New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 171. $8.95. 


FRANK E. HUGGETT. The Land Question and European 
Sociely. (Library of European Civilization.) Lon- 
don: Thames and Hudson; distributed by Neale 
Watson Academic Publications, New York. 1975. 


Pp. 179. $9.95. 
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VINCENT J. KNAPP. Europe in the Era of Social Trans- 
formation: 1700-Present. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1976. Pp. xvii, 253. Cloth $10.95, 
paper $6.95. 


These authors all ask the reader to rethink the 
patterns into which periods of recent European 
history have been ordered by other historians. 
Theodore Rabb’s reinterpretative essay of the sev- 
enteenth-century crisis suggests a new ‘‘frame- 
work” for future discussions; Frank Huggett’s short 
work on the land question seeks to move to the 
forefront of history "the country-dwellers who de- 
rived their livelihood from the land” (p. 6); and 
Vincent Knapp's general account reviews Euro- 
pean social and economic change during the last 
three centuries in terms of what he calls “the new 
.social history.” All three of the works were written 
with students in mind and all contain purposely 
general bibliographies. Only Rabb's and Huggett's 
books are illustrated: the former because per- 
ception as expressed in painting is part of the 
argument, the latter presumably because the series 
in which it appears is known for its liberal use of 
excellent and frequently rare illustrations. 

Each of the authors argues strongly for his rein- 
terpretation, but only Rabb is convincing. He re- 
views the existing "crisis" literature and then ar- 
gues that this word should be used in its medical 
meaning, namely, as a period of disturbance fol- 
lowed by a resolution. The seventeenth-century 
crisis, then, covered a long period starting ' 
some point in the half century around 1500” (p. 
71). It concerned the balance between central and 
regional authority, and the struggle continued un- 
til the mid-seventeenth century. At no point dur- 
ing these decades did the possibility of violence 
recede: when actual fighting was not going on the 
threat of conflict was never far away. There was 
nothing that could be called a turning point, and 
the crisis faded as. “the politically active forces 
throughout Europe" achieved by the early eigh- 
teenth century the "perception" that the old issues 
were no longer worth fighting over. The “crucial 
discontinuity was the result, not of a necessary 
acceptance of irrefutable solutions, but rather of a 
willingness to stop pressing dissensions to their 
logical conclusion" (p. 72). The change in ‘‘per- 

. ception” was contributed to *'decisively" “by the 
‘revulsion against the brutal excesses of the Thirty 
Years’ War" (p. 118). Rabb includes paintings 
from the prewar and the postwar periods to show 
this very clearly: there is a shift from the exaltation 
of warriors to representations of the horrors of 
warfare. (The changing perceptions are also re- 
corded in the writings of political theorists such as 
Locke and philosophers such as Pascal.) 

In a disappointingly short.concluding chapter 


'the author argues that we have concentrated on 


"crises" at the risk of distorting the past and that 
"periods of quieting down may be just as impor- 


` tant, , just as full of watersheds, as periods of rising 


” Historians, “like the psychoanalysts, . . ... are 
sob. equipped to study integration, stability, 
and the forces that produce them" (p. 147). We 
must re-equip ourselves to study stability so that 
“we will.not have to resort to words like ‘crisis’ to 
draw attention to a period" (p. 151). 

Frank Huggett's work on the European land 
question is a short and incisive review of the prob- 
lem from the seventeenth century onward. I do not 
think that one still needs to argue, as the author does 
throughout the book, that the subject is of major 
importance and that there was more to history 
than the movements and beliefs of the “elites.” 
Just as Rabb argues for a focus on the mechanisms 
of achieving stability, Huggett i is concernéd that 
our perception of land and peasants not operate in 
terms of sharp turning points. Thus he sees the 
English agricultural revolution as complex, grad- 
ual, and disparate, with its origins stretching back 
well into the seventeenth century, and in some 
cases into the previous century" (pp. 65-66). Pre- 
eighteenth century peasants were not necessarily a 
brake on agricultural progress, for “it is now clear 
that many of them played a major part in improv- 
ing the land and possibly, though this is much less 
certain, in introducing some of the innovations 
where they had the opportunity to do so" (p. 52). 
Correspondingly, at least for England, the role of 
the great agricultural innovators such as Tull and 
Bakewell is deemphasized by the author; and the 


` changes that eventually transformed the English 


countryside are shown to have been accumulative. 
The enclosure acts finally “tamed” a countryside 
in which transformations had been going on for 
quite a long time. 

The English agricultural revolution could not be 
transplanted easily to the Continent, for reasons 
that had to do with relatively little innovation in 
the past, with social structures that limited the 
movement of great masses of people, and with the 
varied natural conditions from country to country. 
Though no actual transformation of continental 
agriculture took place in the eighteenth century a 
significant change in thinking was accomplished: 
"a much greater consciousness of the connections 
between agricultural progress and the structure of 
society as a whole, a widespread rejection of serf- 
dom, and a greater awareness of the possibilities of 
commercial farming" (p. 114). Russia alone stood 
as an exception to this change in consciousness, 
and eventually paid the price for warding off agri- 
cultural modernity. 

Both Rabb's and Huggett’ s works accomplish 
their goal er reorienting the"reader to new possi- 
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bilities, Huggett perhaps less so since his point has 
already been made by others. Vincent J. Knapp’s 
book, however, is extremely frustrating, especially 
since it is described as the “new social history" (p. 
xi). This work contains many useful and assid- 
uously collected data, and the sections on diet and 
standard -of living (his main concerns) are done 
skillfully. But the work does not convince the 
reader that “the new social history" has evolved 
good organizing concepts for the period the author 
describes. Such organizing concepts being absent, 
the fallback position is always "classes," and 
Knapp is no more successful with this notion than 
are other historians relying on similar organiza- 
tion. Thus one reads of the ancien régime as a 


"static society” (p. xiv), of the "rise" and ‘‘forma-. 


tion” of classes, the “rise of the masses," the ‘‘col- 
lapse of the artisan class" and so forth. I do not 
believe that the new social history consists of the 
study of the “way of life . . . of the many through 
the vehicle of social classes” (p. xii), or that social 
structure at any point in the European past is to be 
understood solely as class structure, with classes 
pictured as entities that rise, fall, and challenge 
each other. Space does not allow a counter- 
argument to be developed fully, but the beginnings 
of such an argument are already stated in the 
works of Peter Laslett, Michael Anderson, Pierre 
Goubert, and others. Without their more subtle 
understanding of structure, the “new social his- 
tory" as exemplified in Vincent J. Knapp's book 
remains the dreary procession of reified aggregates 
from which the best recent work has been trying to 
escape. 

ANDREJS PLAKANS 

Towa State University 


HERMANN KELLENBENZ. The Rise of the European Econ- 
omy: An Economic History of Continental Europe from the 
Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century. Revised and edited 
by GERHARD BENECKE, New York: Holmes and 
Meier. 1976. Pp. xi, 954. $15.00. 


Hermann Kellenbenz is well known for his works 
on industry, technology, and international trade. 
Here he attempts a synthesis of economic develop- 
ment in a vast area ranging from France to Russia 
and from Switzerland to Scandinavia. For the 
agrarian economy, he presents a complex survey of 
land use and tenure, crops and agricultural tech- 
niques, and stockraising. He effectively traces the 
erosion of peasant freedoms in diverse areas where 
market demand (largely from the west), land-to- 
labor ratio, and local political structure allowed. 
The analysis of industry, trade, and commerce 
displays his vast knowledge and understanding of 
regional diversity. The best discussions deal with 
mercantilism, the organization of labor and pro- 


duction, entrepreneurs, trade, transport, and the 
ebb and flow of production in mining, metallurgy, 
and textiles. 

Since economic changes in continental Europe 
often occurred in response to external demand for 
foodstuffs and industrial raw materials, it is disap- 
pointing that the book’s most serious weaknesses 
concern the broader European economy. Kellen- 
benz ignores the subtleties of French scholarship 
and repeatedly treats France in a cursory fashion 


_as an undifferentiated unit. He is not comfortable 


with general theories of development and uses the 
two time spans structuring his book, 1500-1630 and 
1630-1750, as little more than literary conventions. 
Major areas of scholarly controversy are ignored 
(the Weber thesis), excluded (industrial growth in 
the seventeenth century and the role of the West 
in retarding continental industry), or discussed so 
carelessly that they confuse the student and annoy 
the specialist (the sixteenth-century inflation). 

Kellenbenz is least convincing on population 
and makes few attempts to relate western Euro- 
pean population and demand structure to chang- 
ing agrarian organization, export, and industry in 
continental Europe. Furthermore, he seems to 
misunderstand basic demographic measures and 
follows other German historians in under- 
estimating the value of parish registers, even after 
twenty-five years of work by French and English 
scholars have proven their worth. This is tragic, 
since the voluminous German registers remain 
largely unworked by modern methods. 

Minor factual errors, such as confusing Portu- 
guese for Spaniards and Genoa for Geneva suggest 
that Kellenbenz should have edited the work him- 
self. There is an adequate bibliography and index, 
but no notes and no maps. In sum, the book can be 
useful for reference and for fine summaries of cer- 
tain topics. It is not a satisfying monograph, nor a 
worthy addition to the author’s distinguished bib- 
liography. 

CARLA RAHN PHILLIPS 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


WILLIAM N. PARKER and ERIC L. JONES, editors. Euro- 
pean Peasants and Their Markets: Essays in Agrartan 
Economic History. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 366. $16.50. 


These eight articles by rising young economists 
have been collected and edited by William N. 
Parker, Professor of Economics at Yale University, 
and Eric L. Jones, Professor of Economics at 
Northwestern University. The papers themselves 
were initially prepared under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation and discussed and 
revised in a seminar held at Yale University in 
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April 1972, with support from the Council on 
Western European Studies there. 

The collected articles, like so many joint pro- 
jects, both fail to fulfill their promise in some re- 
spects and exceed expectations in others. So far as 
the promise is concerned, the collection can hardly 
be said to deal with the broad spectrum of Euro- 
pean peasants in either space or time (since con- 
centration is on the peasants of northwestern Eu- 
rope between the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries), and “peasants and their markets” is 
much too narrow for the broader implications of 
most of the papers. Nonetheless, this is an ex- 
tremely interesting collection.  Parker's in- 
troductory essay ably sets the scene and notes the 
relevance of the principal theme of each article to 
the aims of the project as a whole. Jones’ afterword 
assesses the implications of the papers for the cur- 
rent state of the literature on the subject and enu- 
merates the many aspects of agrarian history that 


have yet to be covered before an integrated agrar- ` 


ian history can be written. 

Most of the contributors to this volume are econ- 
omists first and historians second and their efforts 
are concerned with a merging of the descriptive 
literary techniques of the historian with the some- 
what more vigorous analysis associated with quan- 
tification and microeconomics. The results are re- 
markably attractive, for most of the authors 
succeed in utilizing the methods of quantification 
without subverting conclusions to technique. The 
essays in the first sections of the book (sections 
entitled Communal Agriculture in the Village" 
and “Private Property and Enclosure") are in gen- 
: eral] more interpretative and descriptive, and deal 
with broader subjects and conclusions than those 
of the last two sections (entitled ‘‘Peasants and 
Industrialization" and "Agriculture in the World 
Economy”), which tend to be case studies of indi- 
vidual agricultural areas in a limited period of 
time. 

In the first section, Richard C. Hoffman writes 
an essay on the “Medieval Origins of the Common 
Fields," which is interesting for its emphasis on 
the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the 
period most important in the development of com- 
munal regulation of the open fields. The article 
concludes with a survey of the regional literature 
on the subject, concentrating on the British Isles, 
the Low Countries, France, Central Europe, and 
Northern and Eastern Europe. “The Persistence of 
English Common Fields” and “The Economics of 
Enclosure: A Market Analysis" by Donald N. 
McCloskey tackle the subject of enclosure in Eng- 
land, redirecting attention to the enclosures of the 
sixteenth century and especially calling attention 
to the "voluntary" enclosures that preceded the 
enclosures accomplished by parliamentary private 
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acts in the nineteenth century. “Enclosures and 
Depopulation: A Marxian Analysis” by Jon S. 
Cohen and Martin L. Weitzman approaches the 
problem of enclosure from the standpoint of its 
relationship to labor supply both before and after 
enclosure took place. 

In “Agriculture and Peasant Industry in Eigh- 
teenth-Century Flanders” Franklin F. Mendels as- 
sesses the relationship between demographic pat- 
terns, increased output per acre in agriculture, and 
the growth or decline of peasant industries, espe- 
cially the linen-producing industry. Mendels con- 
cludes, "I have shown that in rural-industrial 
areas, improvement in the relative price of linen 
produced surges in the number of marriages. 
Rural industry itself thus helped to accelerate the 
rate of population growth. It not only permitted 
population growth, but actively promoted it. The 
role of cottage industry was therefore perverse in 
the sense that it perpetuated the dismal pressures 
that had first induced its penetration into the 
countryside. As long as an outlet was readily found 
for the output of the cottage industry, this dismal 
high-pressure equilibrium remained feasible. It 
was destroyed in the nineteenth century, when 
competition from machine-made yarn and cloth 
and from the new urban cotton industry threw the. 
Flemish rural economy and society into a dreadful 
crisis" (p. 203). 

The other essays deal with more limited prob- 
lems: “Peasant Demand Patterns and Economic 
Development: Friesland, 1550-1750” by Jan de 
Vries, "Organization and Change in Productivity 
in Eastern Prussia" by Robert A. Dickler, and 
"Scale and Organization in French Farming, 
1840-1880" by George W. Grantham. All, how- 
ever, indicate a real awareness on the part of their 
authors of the importance of the larger problems 
and the way in which their own particular studies 
will ultimately contribute to a deeper under- 
standing of agrarian history. 

K. F. DREW 
Rice University 


WILHELM ABEL. Massenarmut und Hungerkrisen im 
vorindustriellen Europa: Versuch einer Synopsis. Ham- 
burg: Verlag Paul Parey. 1974. Pp. 427. DM 85. 


Well-known for his studies on prices, wages, and 
agriculture, Wilhelm Abel now presents a far- 
reaching interpretation of European agriculture 
from the sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth centuries. 
As the title suggests, the author sees this era as one 
of continual fight against food shortage and hun- 
ger, one in which grain production and prices 
played a central role. He emphasizes the concept 
of recurring crises, long a favorite of political histo- 
rians, as the linking factor in his agricultural-eco- 
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nomic interpretation. But even with the emphasis on 
Massenarmut und Hungerkrisen, this is not a strict 
Malthusian approach, for Abel also recognizes the 
importance in shaping -history of environmental 
and biological elements such as weather cycles and 
horticultural changes. 

The 350 years covered are sub-divided into two 
periods. The first—the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—is seen as the onset of the "pauperiza- 
tion" of large segments of the European populace, 
in the wake of earlier sixteenth-century increases 
in prices and population. This first period reached 
a nadir midway through the seventeenth century. 
But toward the end of the century, agricultural and 
technological advances along with the developing 
role of central governmental institutions, began to 
make inroads in the crisis pattern, especially in the 
West. Gradually, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the second sub-period, man became the 
master of his environment until by the mid-nine- 
teenth century, hunger crises of the old type had 
virtually been eliminated from Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. Abel's is a deterministic approach 
only in overview; the road to freedom from star- 
vation was not a straight line of progress, but one 
marked by recurring famines, such as those in 
1570-71, 1622, the 1640s, 1770, 1817, and 1846. 

If the book has a weakness, it may be that Abel 
has placed too much reliance on prices and grain 
production in his interpretation and not enough on 
other possible causative elements. Demographic 
movements in particular and their role in bringing 
about mortality crises are not discussed in suf- 
ficient detail. But this is of minor consequence 
when measured against the book's overall merits. I 
cannot do it justice in such a short notice. Al- 
though the author graciously and correctly praises 
local studies for providing the groundwork for 
studies such as this, his book confirms the impor- 
tance of broad interpretive history. Specialists will 
find in it a wealth of new information and acces- 
sible data, as well as a challenging reinterpretation 
of early modern Europe. Non-specialists may find 
that this is the single best book from which to gain 
an understanding of the rural economy of this 
crucial era. We can only hope that it will soon 
appear in translation so that it may reach the 
broadest possible audience. 

ROBERT GOTTFRIED 
Rutgers. University 


ROBERT S. KINSMAN, editor. The Darker Vision of the 
Renaissance: Beyond ihe Fields of Reason. (UCLA Cen- 
ter for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, number 
6.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1975. Pp. 320. $14.00. 


In his introduction, Robert S. Kinsman sets the 


stage for this collection of nine essays and tries to 
disarm’ potential critics of two methodological 
problems: the old bugaboo of periodization and 
the fluctuating definitions of the irrational used by 


individual authors—including ^ "foolishness," 
“lunacy,” ‘“‘non-rational,” and "opposed-to-per- 
fection." f 


Two of the more interesting pieces in this some- 
what uneven collection include Lynn White’s 
"Death and the Devil" and Paul Sellin's “The 
Hidden God: Reformation Awe in Renaissance 
Literature." For White the Renaissance was the 
most psychically troubled era in European history 
as indicated by increases in heresy and witchcraft 
persecutions and especially by the fascination with 
death. The basic explanation for these troubled 
attitudes is the rapid, abrupt changes in politics, 
culture, and religious ideas which accelerated after 
1200. The crisis was resolved only in the seven- 
teenth century when people on a mass scale began 
to recognize the advantageous possibilities that 
change brought to their own lives. 

Sellin focuses on the "irrational" element of pre- 
destination in the theologies of Luther and Calvin 
and posits its acceptance in the minds of English 
theater-goers to explain certain characteristics of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean literature, seen most 
notably in dramas such as Marlowe's Doctor 
Faustus. The argument about Luther would have 
been more persuasive had Sellin not limited him- 
self to citations from the specialized context of 
Bondage of the Will. Perhaps his analysis might not 
have been so clearcut had he treated a more popu- 
lar and more widely read work such as Freedom of a 
Christian in which Luther emphasized trust and 
freedom in God as opposed to our separation from 
Him. 

The collection indicates the fruitfulness of an 
investigation of the irrational in different fields and 
may yet lead to the "history of hysteria" that 
White augurs in his essay. 

JAMES E. BULLARD 
Stanford University 


MAURICE BOSSARD and LOUIS JUNOD, editors. 
Chroniqueurs du XVP siècle: Bonivard, Pierrefleur, 


Jeanne de fussie, Fromment. (La “Bibliothèque 


romande.") Lausanne: Bibliothéque romande. 
1974. Pp. 276. j j 


MARCELLA GRENDLER. The “Trattato Politico-Morale” 
of Giovanni Cavalcanti ( 1381—c. 1451): A Critical Edi- - 
lion and Interpretation. (Travaux d'Humanisme et 
Renaissance, number 135.) Geneva: Librairie 
Droz. 1973. Pp. 251. 


‘ 


These two works provide sources for the social and 
political history of the age of Renaissance and 
Reformation. Little need be said about Chroniqueurs 
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du XVI siècle, in which generally hitherto pub- 
lished accounts of the Swiss Reformation are ex- 
tracted and made available for a larger public. 
This beautiful volume is nicely balanced between 
partisans, two Protestant and two Catholic—on 
the one hand, for example, a compatriot of the 
fiery Guillaume Farel, a certain Antoine From- 
ment, who married a former. abbess, and on the 
other, the equally outspoken Jeanne de Jussie, who 
recounts how in 1535 her convent at Geneva defied 
liberation en masse.and sought refuge in Annecy. 
Such accounts as the latter can serve to break 
down overworked stereotypes. 

The volume of Marcella T. Grendler rates par- 
ticular comment: it is the first publication of the 
substance of a not very accessible manuscript text, 
anid it is prefaced with an extensive review of the 
setting of the text and an interpretation of its con- 
tents. She characterizes the work as “a classic 
profile of a political outsider whose judgment was 
seriously compromised by personal consid- 
erations” (p. 89). The author of the text is not 
himself the stereotypical Renaissance man. His 
family was not rising but had fallen upon bad 

: days; he even served some ten years in prison for 
his debts (which provided time for his historical 
writings), and unlike the insatiable uomo universale, 
he lamented, with redeeming candor: “I am 46 
years old, and I don't know how to do anything.” 
Apart from the friend of Dante, Guido Cavalcanti, 
the rest of Giovanni's kinsmen in the Commedia 
were relegated to the /nferno. 

I am occasionally afraid that Grendler would do 
the same to her subject. Let me first make clear 
that my concern is not her scholarship, with which 


I am most impressed. Her industry in paleography .. 


and judiciousness in dating a text (terminus non nante 
quem and terminus non post quem), especially the for- 
mer, fill me with envy, as does generally her com- 
mand of bibliography. She is also expert in run-. 
ning down obscure references. Any exceptions I 
would take to the work are not in the area of 
scholarship (though it is tinged, ironically, by too 
many typographical errors—I counted at least 
eight in some seventy-five pages) but in that of 
judgment or opinion. I do not see from the evi- 
dence at hand that a moralist like Cavalcanti was 
' really “a would-be Machiavelli" (p. 14), especially 
in light of J. H. Hexter's recent work in this area. I 
suspect that the antipathy of the humanists to 
Scholasticism can be overdrawn, especially consid- 
ering Paul Oskar Kristeller's Le thomisme et da pensée 
italienne de la Renaissance (1967), which is not in the 
bibliography, though Lynn Thorndike's old his- 
tory of magic and science somehow is. It may be 
only that I am too cynical in detecting a note of 
ingenuousness in statements like the following: 
“The close relationship between ethics and politics 
appealed to Florentines accustomed to a life of 
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business activity mingled with government service 
and intellectual achievement" (p.35). My pre- 
judice is that the author is a little too categorical 
on the general subject of civic humanism. Her 
repeated sense that Cavalcanti's pessimism makes 
him an anachronism presumes that the quattro-. 
cento was really a golden age, a matter which I 
guess expresses our fundamental difference. After 
all, Cavalcanti may not be so much ‘ta would-be 
Machiavelli" as a connecting link to the ''poli- 
graft”. of the cinquecento, about whom a certain Paul 
Grendler has written so admirably. But this is not 
to sow seeds of discord about matters on which 
there should be no orthodoxy. I commend Grend- 
ler for an impressive contribution to Renaissance 
studies. 

DONALD NUGENT 

University of Kentucky 


MARVIN R- O'CONNELL. The Counter Reformation, 1559— 
1610. (The Rise of Modern Europe.) New 
Harper and Row. 1974. Pp. xv, 390. $10.00. 


The title notwithstanding, this latest addition to 
the famous “Langer Series" is intended as a survey 
of all aspects of European history during the half- 
.century between the two dates assigned to it by the 
general editor. Hence, it properly should be eval- 
uated in the context of the many other general 
surveys upon which it admittedly depends for 
much of its specific information. 

Needless to say, it more accurately répresehts 
the current state of historical scholarship than the 
venerable values in the Lavisse and the Fliche- 
Martin series. It is internally more coherent than 
the rather unevén anthological volume of almost 
the same title in the “New Cambridge Modern 
History." It is more limited in time, and hence 
more thorough within those limits, than the corre- 
sponding volume in Denys Hay's “General His- 
tory of Europe." It is more thematically organized 
than the one in Felix Gilbert's Norton History of 
Modern Europe." It is broader in geographical 
scope—and considerably less expensive—than the 
ones in the “Le Fil des Temps” and the ‘Nouvelle 
Clio” series, and it is broader in topical scope than 
those in the “Storia Politica d'Italia." To be'sure, 
it lacks some of the features of the few surveys it 
does not cite: the full bibliographical apparatus of 
the most recent manuals published in Germany, 
the ideological commitment of the most recent liceo 
texts published in Italy (e.g., Giorgio Spini and 
Giuliano Procacci), and the careful examination of 


' sources characteristic of new urban histories (Tou- 


louse, Naples, Mantua, Valladolid, and, above all, 
Milan). But in combining comprehensiveness with 
clarity it approaches the high quality of the two 
texts the author rightly indicates, by the abun- 
dance of his references to them, as the best of the 
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genre: J. H. Elliott’s Europe Divided (in J. H. 
Plumb's “History of Europe") and Owen Chad- 
wick's The Reformation ("Pelican History of the 
Church"). i 

What distinguishes this survey from most of its 
predecessors, however, is its success in avoiding 
their principal pitfall: the reduction of history to a 
dull list of événements. The author never lets the 
standard of impersonal objectivity dampen his en- 
thusiasm for subjects he himself has studied in 
depth—like the career of Thomas Stapleton. He 
never lets previously proposed schemes of organi- 
zation dictate his own; and he accordingly allots 
six pages to Scotland and none at all to Bavaria, 
Tuscany, and Naples, because he thinks the for- 
mer correspondingly more important than the lat- 
ter. He does not permit the claims of more recent 
writers to infringe upon the lasting authority of his 
old favorites—Jean Mariéjol, R. B. Merriman (his 
chief source for Spain), J. W. Thompson, Antonio 
Battistella, and even Henry Daniel-Rops; and 
luckily the old favorites betray him at only one 
point: when they force him, pace Gaetano Cozzi, to 
isolate Venice from the rest of Europe as the only 
"secular, . . . anti-ecclesiastical" state of the age, 
"convulsed by internal difficulties" (p. 268). He 
brings the information he presents to bear upon 
general theses regarding the age as a whole, and he 
defends these theses against their opposites—like 
those of Hugh Trevor-Roper on the Counter Ref- 
ormation and those of the critics of Philip Hughes 
on the English Reformation. He adds bon mots of 
his own to those he quotes liberally from his rhe- 
torically conscious heroes. And he artfully varies 
the standard metaphors of scholarly prose (‘‘a suc- 
cessor cut out of different cloth," p. 83) with his 
own more striking metaphors ("the quicksilver 
was running the other way," p. 247). 

Moreover, except for a brief bow to a Braudel- 
lian format in the first chapter (geography, demog- 
raphy, economics), and except for the addition of a 
bit of Kulturgeschichte in the last chapter, the author 
remains courageously faithful to the kind of history 
writing that was one of the great achievements of 
the age he writes about. He does so, indeed, in 
spite of a marked distaste for Renaissance human- 
ism in general (e.g., pp. 86, 97, 119). History is 
made, he insists, or at least history was made in 
the sixteenth century, not by inexorable changes in 
technology, economic productivity, or social or- 
ganization, but by a small number of individual 
persons (e.g., “the peace ... depended upon the 
strength of one slender woman," p. 156); and his- 
tory therefore consists almost exclusively in the polit- 
ical and military affairs with. which those persons 
were chiefly concerned. The book abounds in poign- 
ant character sketches, some of them worthy of a 
Guicciardini—Gaspard de Coligny with a tooth- 
pick ever dangling from his mouth, Alexander Far- 


nese, the "charming, jovial, charismatic" leader of 
the Netherlands loyalists, Henry III, “intelligent, 
charming ..., [but] devious, perverse, and worst 
of all, lazy" (p. 248). Individual persons are the 
chief, if not the sole, agents in history; and the 
chain of historical causality must therefore begin 
not with price curves, structures, or conjonctures, but 
with the peculiar complexion of their personalities. 
The book also abounds in lively narrative: the 
murder of Mary Stuart's Savoyard favorite (p. 
158), the flight of William of Orange from Mons 
(p. 172), and, the longest and most dramatic of 


‘them all, the Battle of Lepanto. It is such events as 


these that mark the chief turning points in history. 
Accordingly, the most that the author will grant to 
the modern rage for graphs and charts is a map 
showing the various positions of the Christian and 
Turkish ships at the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth 
in October 1571. 

Such fidelity to humanist historiographical 
standards will certainly please all those who, like 
myself, still find Machiavelli and Paruta profitable 
as well as enjoyable to read. Yet when these stand- 
ards are applied rigorously to what the author 
rightly perceives as the most important aspect of 
European history during this period, they seem to 
impose upon him a view that is very close to the 
one put forth long ago by the father of Counter 
Reformation studies, Ludwig. von Pastor. The 
Counter Reformation, says O'Connell, was largely 
the work of a few energetic popes assisted by a few 
dedicated bishops and a few learned theologians. 
Its geographic limits were determined largely by 
the outcome of battles and diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Its principal achievements consisted in a 


- thorough restructuring of the Roman bureaucracy 


and in “the emergence of a papal monarchy” (p. 
112). And it can best be described as a “con- 
servative . . . restoration.” 

In spite of its age, this view is by no means 
obsolete. It has been supported in the last several 
decades by Pietro Tacchi Venturi and Mario Sca- 
duto, who drew a generic distinction between cor- 
ruption before and vitality after the pontificate of 
Paul IV. It has been supported more recently by 
Philip Hughes, whose negative judgment of the 
German Counter Reformation O'Connell none- 
theless rejects, and by Philip McNair, whose nega- 


'tive judgment of the religious elements of Italian 


humanism he apparently accepts. And it was sup- 
ported most eloquently just two years ago by 
Romeo de Maio (Riforme e miti nella Chiesa del Cin- 
quecento), who discounted the whole Catholic Re- 
form movement as a projection into the past of 
Hubert Jedin's misreading of the works of a few 
isolated intellectuals. 

Yet this view is not wholly consistent with those 
of a number of other recent scholars. For instance, 
Ernesto Cattaneo, Richard Douglas, Adriano 
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Prosperi, Giuseppe Alberigo, et al., have added 
consideraBly more evidence in support of Jedin's 
thesis about the durable effects of "reform from 
below.” Paolo Prodi and the several students of the 
Einführung des Tridentinums in Germany have found 
that the post-Tridentine bishops had to rely 
mostly on their own initiative and that they there- 
fore differed considerably in the means they 
adopted for the implementation of the conciliar 
decrees. Prodi and Mario Bendiscioli have shown 
that the Counter Reformation's most famous 
"model bishop," Carlo Borromeo, owed much of 
his success in overcoming opposition both from the 
Spanish governor and from the Roman Curia to 
the enthusiastic support of his ecclesiastical sub- 
jects; and Federico Chabod has shown this sup- 
port to have been the result of some forty years of 
autoreformation among the subjects before the ar- 
rival of the bishop. Ernst Walter Zeeden, Massimo 
Petrocchi, and Alberto Vecchi have drawn atten- 
tion to a completely different aspect of the Counter 
Reformation, one which O'Connell leaves out: the 
often radical changes that took place in the realm 
of religious piety. The many scholars who trace the 
activities of the sixteenth-century missionaries 
have generally accepted the thesis of the mis- 
sionaries themselves about the world-wide charac- 
ter of the Counter Reformation—a thesis 
O'Connell does not accept in limiting his view of it 
solely to continental Europe. The scholars who 
have been inspired by the methods of Gabriel le 
Bras are now busy testing what is today the most 
provocative working hypothesis in the field, that of 
Jean Delumeau—a hypothesis that happens to be 
exactly the opposite of O’Connell’s. The Triden- 
tine reforms did not push Catholic Europe back 
toward the Middle Ages or the Age of the Fathers, 
says Delumeau. Rather, they transformed the still 
largely pagan society described in fifteenth-cen- 
tury Flanders by Jacques Toussaert into the thor- 
oughly Christianized society described in the sev- 
enteenth-century Ile-de-France by Jeanne Ferté. 
Given the chaotic state of Counter Reformation 
studies today, it is impossible to say which of these 
many views is correct. But this book has made a 
vital contribution toward clearing up the con- 
fusion. It has done so not by proposing a generally 
acceptable definition of a long misunderstood phe- 
nomenon, but by opening a long overdue debate— 
a debate from which, we hope, such a definition 
can eventually emerge. 
ERIC COCHRANE 
University of Chicago 


CYRIAC.K. PULLAPILLY. Caesar Baronius: Counter-Ref- 
ormation Historian. Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 222. 812.95. 


Baronius rose from obscure noble origins in the 
Neapolitan hinterland to become the father of 
modern church history. For some years he was 
probably the most influential cardinal in the Ro- 
man curia, and in 1605 he was twice nearly elected 
pope, despite his obvious unwillingness to hold the 
office. Cyraic K. Pullapilly asserts convincingly 
that Baronius’ life and his life work, the Annales 
Feclesiastici, must be considered together, and he 
follows chronologically their parallel development. 

Throughout his life the basic goal of this pious 
and upright cleric was "the preservation and 
strengthening of the institutional Church" (p. 
134). This was as true of his writing as of his curial 
activity, for example, his successful advocacy of the 
absolution of Henry IV and his support of the 


: Venetian Interdict. Thus he was "a Counter-Ref- 


ormation prelate in the strongest sense of the 
word” (ibid.). 

In the last chapter, devoted to an appraisal of 
Baronius as a historian, Pullapilly describes his 
herculean efforts to write a comprehensive history 
of the Church based on all available sources, and 
notes the enormous stimulus his work gave to ec- 
clesiastícal history. Pullapilly attributes Baronius' 
insufficient critical spirit in part to his apologetic 
purpose, especially in his intent to refute the Pro- 
testant Magdeburg Centuries. 

Making particular use of the Cardinal's papers 
in the Vallicelliana Library in Rome, Pullapilly 
has given us a good introduction to Baronius 
which clearly shows his importance. The book is 
well-written except for occasional clumsiness of ex- 
pression and a lack of clarity in the final chapter. 
Moreover, the discussion in this chapter of 
Baronius' relationship to different historiographical 
traditions is unsatisfying. The treatment of his 
conception of history and his historical method 
suffers from an inadequate understanding of 
theology. Pullapilly's characterization of Catholi- 
cism as ‘‘a religious ethos in which authority or 
tradition enjoyed the same status as revedled 
truth" (p. 163) is uninformed. 

Despite shortcomings, this is a most welcome 
brief life which may stimulate someone—perhaps 
Pullapilly himself—to undertake the definitive 
biography Baronius deserves and may encourage 
more American historians to turn their attention 
to papal history. 

ROBERT BIRELEY 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 


! JAMES TURNER JOHNSON. Ideology, Reason, and the 


Limitation of War: Religious and Secular Concepts, 
1200-1740. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1975. Pp. x, 291. $12.50. 
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James Turner Johnson's work seeks to trace the 
“interaction between religion and secular society" 
in the history of just war doctrine from the Middle 
Ages to the eighteenth century, and to interpret 
this doctrine as the expression of a broad human 
urge to limit organized violence which deserves 
new codification today. No brief study can encom- 
pass the political, military, and theological devel- 
opments that made up the rise and fall of the 
doctrine. For instance, just war in the Middle 
Ages, a subject on which Frederick H. Russell 
recently published an important book, is here 
treated in one chapter. By the "interaction be- 
tween religion and secular society" the author 
really means the relationship between theological 
and secular doctrines of the just war, exemplified 
by arguments of selected writers. The opening 
chapter shows how these two bodies of thought 
combined to create the classic doctrine. The sec- 
ond chapter discusses the development of the doc- 
trine of holy war in England. In contrast to Bain- 
ton and Walzer, the author finds that not only 
Puritans but many groups in English society 
thought of war in terms of a crusade, which, how- 
ever, they were prepared to wage with a measure 
of Christian charity. The third and fourth chapters 
trace the secularization of just war thought into a 
nonideological doctrine emphasizing jus in bello 
rather than jus ad bellum. An epilogue speculates on 
possibilities of establishing new ethical limitations 
on the use of war. 

I have two reservations about Johnson’s 
thoughtful analysis. He is highly selective, but his 
principle of selection is never stated. To prove that 
Puritans were not alone in thinking of war as a 
crusade it suffices to point to the writings and 
actions of this or that seventeenth-century English 
Catholic. But a study of the many facets of just war 
doctrine over the centuries must either be more 
encompassing or explain why it is not. Johnson 
discusses Raymond of Penafort but not Innocent 
IV (except for one reference), Bacon but not 
Thomas More, Suárez but not Bellis or Ayala. The 
result is not simply a lack of nuance; such major 
issues as preventive war receive unduly impres- 
sionistic treatment. The second question concerns 
the lack of systematic analysis of the pragmatic 
counterpart of the just war, the doctrine of raison 
d *lal. From the thirteenth century on, theories of 
the just war were usually formulated in response to 
the concept of sovereignty and later to claims of 
raison d'élai. The author's decision to say little 
about these new forces means that just war doc- 
trine emerges from his discussion as even less rele- 
vant to political thought and behavior than it ac- 
tually was. Even as a condensed study of the just 
war in European history Johnson's book is too 
fragmentary, but it is worthy of study for its close 


analysis of aspects of this doctrine and for its ex- 

ploration of some traditional remnants in contem- 

porary American thought on the morality of war. 
PETER PARET 
Stanford University 


PETER PARET. Clausewitz and the State. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 467. $18.95. 


Karl von Clausewitz has been more often the 
source of striking quotations than the subject of 
systematic investigation, partially because the dif- 
ficulties in understanding him are formidable. 
Most of his papers vanished at the end of World 
War II, and the dating of the remainder is some- 
times problematic. No printed collection of his 
writings is complete, and much is available only in 
fragments. His greatest work, On War, was not 
finished at his death, and newer ideas— notably, as 
Peter Paret convincingly argues, the acceptance of 
the reality of two types of warfare: absolute and 
limited—were not integrated into all of the text. 

With unusual meticulousness, clarity, and preci- 
sion, Paret has concentrated his examination on 
the development of Clausewitz's character and 
thought in the context of his time. The result is a 
rare combination of critical biography with pene- 
trating theoretical analysis. The political, social, 
intellectual, and military currents which in- 
fluenced his life and ideas are skillfully blended. 
There is an especially sensitive evaluation of the 
respective weight philosophy and events played in 
producing Clausewitz's singular amalgam of ideal- 
ism and realism. 

Particularly impressive is Paret's scrupulous 
methodology. Psychological analysis is applied, for 
example, to the springs of Clausewitz’s strong am- 
bition, but, wisely in view of the sparseness of 
sources, Paret lets the reader make the final judg- 
ment. He reappraises the last years and, in polite 
conflict with Hans Rothfels and Werner Hahlweg, 
discounts Clausewitz's pessimism, concluding, af- 
ter a look at the careers of others, that there were 
no objective reasons for professional disappoint- 
ment. Comparative method is, as in Clausewitz, 
one of the outstanding merits of this book. The 
Prussian military establishment is silhouetted 
against the French and Clausewitz against his con- 
temporaries in a manner which increases our un- 
derstanding. 

This carefully laid mosaic of biography, history, 
and theory, based upon subtle use of sources, spar- 
kles with insights. The author persuasively denies 
Clausewitz's overemphasis on the importance of 
battle; painstakingly delineates the influences of 
Machiavelli, Fichte, and Pestalozzi; and under- 
scores Clausewitz's objectivity and his emphasis 
on historical experience, emotion and chance, and 
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“friction” in evaluating warfare. While Clause- 
witz is viewed sympathetically, there is no exag- 
geration of his role; his warts, including 
fervent dislike of Jews and Poles, are clearly 
evident. 

The unifying theme is Paret’s contention that 
Clausewitz held that the state, not the army, must 
be the final arbiter of military action. In this, as in 
much else, he was remarkably consistent, spend- 
ing his life as a realistic, undoctrinaire, and 
equally unrevolutionary critic of the Prussian 
state and society. 

This distinguished work, now the best in- 
troduction to Clausewitz, encourages the hope 
that Paret will cap it with a detailed analysis of the 
contents and influence of On War, which Michael 
Howard and he have newly translated. 

FREDERIC B. M. HOLLYDAY 
Duke University 


HARRY C. PAYNE. The Philosophes and the People. 
(Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, number 
109.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1976. Pp. x, 214. $12.50. 


Harry Payne’s thesis is that the characteristic atti- 
tude of the philosophes toward the people, that is, 
the downtrodden majority of eighteenth-century 
European society, was highly ambivalent. Toward 
them the philosophes showed contempt, scorn, 
and condescension curiously mixed with genuine 
sympathy and concern for their plight, which in- 
creased as the century progressed and the 
Enlightenment matured. This thesis is not new, 
nor is Payne's version of it particularly original. 
Almost every major study of the Enlightenment 
points out its inconsistencies and ambiguities. 
But most, including Payne's, throw little light on 
why these ambiguities appeared, why the philo- 
sophes failed to resolve or transcend them, and 
how they reflected the tension between the ideals 
of the philosophes and the historical reality to 
which they belonged. 

Instead, Payne compiles the characteristic En- 
lightenment theories of politics, economics, reli- 
gion, and education and examines how the phil- 
osophes fashioned them into tools for the 
improvement of the people's lot. These chapters 
are, on the whole, clear, well organized, and in- 
telligent. They reveal, thoughtfully and con- 
vincingly, significant relationships between the 
theory and practice of the philosophes. Some of 
Payne's conclusions are open to question, espe- 
cially in regard to the German Enlightenment 
about which he seems to know much less than he 
does about the French and English. He seems to 
take for granted, for example, that the German 
Sturm und Drang represented a repudiation rather 
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than an adaptation of the French Enlightenment 
(p. 31). Several important works, which might 
have strengthened Payne's conceptual framework, 
are absent from his bibliography: Crocker's many 
studies, Horkheimer’s and Adorno’s Dialectic of En- 
lightenment, Brunschwig’s Enlightenment and Roman- 
ticism in Eighteenth-Century Prussia, and Lukác's 
Goethe and His Age. In sum, Payne’s book has its 
good points, but it is not the significant contribu- 
tion to Enlightenment scholarship that it purports 
to be. 

ROBERT ANCHOR 

University of Southern California 


PAUL MONACO. Cinema and Society: France and Germany 
during the Twenties. New York: Elsevier. 1976. Pp. 


viii, 194. $9.95. 


The author of this provocative work on the rela- 
tionship of film to society has studied the most 
popular feature films produced in Germany and 
France during the 1920s and discovered that each 
national cinema contained certain themes and 
symbols that were virtually unique to it. For ex- 
ample, in French films such motifs and symbols as 
the individual abandoned in the world, the or- 
phan, and blood tend to dominate. By contrast, 
the German cinema of the period emphasized 
themes of betrayal, dangerous and ugly streets, 
suicide, and unseen blood. 

One might simply attribute this phenomenon to 
coincidental or esthetic considerations, but Paul 
Monaco believes that the specific themes to be 
found in a nation's cinema are a reflection of the 
shared, collective concerns of the masses to which 
these films appeal. His thesis, based in part on 
Freudian dream theory, is that there exists a 
unique kinship between dreams and films: just as 
dreams have a latent meaning for the individual, 
films are the unconscious reflection of a nation's 
psyche, a medium through which the innermost 

, Wishes and fears can be expressed. Monaco rea- 

, sons that most films that become box-office suc- 
cesses owe their appeal to the fact that they touch 
on the inner concerns of the group. 

Even if one accepts the author's thesis as funda- 
mentally valid, one might feel that there is a cer- 
tain arbitrariness and incongruity in many of the 
interpretations he offers. To give just one example, 
the argument that the particular kind of love 
triangle that was central to many French films was 
a reflection of France's relations with her Eastern 
European allies (a substitute partner) and Eng- 
land (the true lover from whom France had be- 
come estranged but with whom she yearned for a 
reconciliation) is unpersuasive, not the least be- 
cause of the unlikelihood that ordinary Frenchmen 
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had such thoughts either in everyday life or in their 
unconscious. 

Yet some of the author's suggestions are quite 
intriguing and insightful. The prevalence of chil- 
dren as important figures in French films, but not 
in their German counterparts, could very well be, 
as Monaco suggests, an unconscious expression of 
concern over the grim demographic trends of 
which most Frenchmen were aware. Thus, even 
though many readers will reject some of the au- 
thor's theses and conclusions, the student of film 
and history will probably find the book to be as 
stimulating and, in certain ways, more sophisti- 
cated than its influential but much maligned pred- 
ecessor, Siegfried Kracauer's From Caligari to Hitler. 

THOMAS L. SAKMYSTER 
University of Cincinnati 


D. M. LOADES. Politics and the Nation, 1450-1660: 

Obedience, Resistance, and Public Order. Brighton 

England: Harvester Press; distributed by Human- 

De Press, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 1975. Pp. 484. 
13.50. 


This book is a well-written and carefully re- 
searched story of the rise and fall of T'udor mon- 
archy. The author chose to begin his study with 
the 1450 rebellion of Jack Cade because it symbol- 
ized the Lancastrian failure to maintain “good 
lordship.” This medieval concept of cooperation 
between the crown and the “political nation” was 
explained in part as the duty of the monarch to 
seek advice from and to reward his magnates 
(aided by a system of clientage) for their assistance 
in war and law enforcement. Historians have cho- 
sen other beginning dates (1399 and 1471, for ex- 
ample) for studies of this period, but the unifying 
theme of "good lordship” makes this author's 
choice a coherent and meaningful one. 

“Good lordship” was revived first by the York- 
ists and then by the Tudors, who were able to 
destroy the magnates' independence by utilizing 
them and the knightly class in an ever-expanding 
and more comprehensive royal machinery, thus 
fostering a dependence of both groups on the cen- 
tral authority. Royal power was further enhanced 
by the absorption of secular franchises and ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. Nevertheless, Tudor success 
continued to depend upon cooperation with the 
nobility, and, especially, the gentry, who increased 
in numbers and wealth during this period. Freed 
from military and social dependence upon their 
noble superiors, the gentry, dominating the House 
of Commons, began to discover "the luxury of 
political opposition" to the crown. 

With the breakdown of “good lordship” in the 
Stuart era, this "country" opposition became 
alienated from the court and resorted to drastic 
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constitutional measures. The civil wars that broke 
the ensuing political deadlock led to revolutionary 
settlements initiated by radicals outside the tradi- 
tional "political nation.” After 1660, however, the 
propertied classes became the “masters”? of the 
surviving administrative machinery of the Tudor 
monarchy, but its centralizing prerogative and fis- 
cal authority was not restored. 

It is refreshing to read this perceptive political 
narrative which adroitly used the theme of “good 
lordship” to draw together the 110 years under 
consideration. This book is an excellent counter- 
balance to the many social and economic studies of 
the English civil wars. 

RETHA M. WARNICKE 
Arizona State University 


w. H. BRYSON. The Equity Side of the Exchequer: Its 
Jurisdiction, Administration, Procedures and Records. 
(Cambridge Studies in English Legal History.) 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1975. Pp. 
xiii, 217. $22.50. 


When we think of the Exchequer, the king's finan- 
cial department comes to mind. But the Exchequer 
had another side, an equity one, about which 
W. H. Bryson has written a thorough and scholarly 
monograph. His work complements those of W. J. 
Jones, D. E. C. Yale, and G. Spence on Chancery, 
maintaining the high standards that they have set. 

Exchequer's equity jurisdiction grew out of its 
financial responsibilities. Originally, it heard cases 
that touched on the king's financial interests. By 
the sixteenth century three sorts of plaintiffs were 
allowed to sue in Exchequer: its own officers, any 
civil servant obliged to account for revenue due the 
crown, and any subject who owed the king money. 
After the Civil War Exchequer grew from a special- 
ized revenue court into a general equity one, filling 
a void left by the abolition of such equity courts as 
Star Chamber and those in the North or.Welsh 
Marches. By broadly defining its jurisdiction the 
court was able to admit a wider range of plaintiffs 
and suits, hearing, for instance, disputes over 
tithes, until by William III's reign it was handling 
some seven hundred cases a year. For over a cen- 
tury, Exchequer continued to be a major equity 
court, second only to Chancery. An act of 1817 
inadvertently brought about the court's demise; by 
allowing the chief baron to hear cases on his own, 
it curtailed appeals, forcing lawyers to remove 
their business to Chancery. Thus in 1841 Parlia- 
ment suppressed the equity side of Exchequer, 
making it once more an exclusively financial de- 
partment. 

Apart from chronicling the court's rise and fall, 
Bryson describes the duties of all its officers, pro- 
viding lists of incumbents, with short biographical 
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sketches. For the greater officers, the treasurers 
and chancellors, men such as William Cecil, Li- 
onel Cranfield, or Sidney Godolphin, such 
sketches are superfluous. For the lesser officers, 
such as the four barons, the sworn clerk, the king’s 
remembrancer and his deputy, Bryson could have 
made more of his considerable diligence; for in- 
stance, a prosopographical analysis might have 
told us much about the careers of minor legal 
officials. 

A similar criticism may be made of Bryson's 
extensive description of the court's records; his 
purpose, he tells us, is to open them up to other 
historians. While he says much about where they 
may be found, the forms that were used, and how 
the records were created, he says little about what 
sort of information is in them. This omission is a 
pity, for many scholars, in what one might call the 
new legal history, have used court records to in- 
vestigate subjects as diverse as widowhood or mar- 
riage in Elizabethan England, or old age in Colo- 
nial America. 

Bryson has set out to write a traditional legal 
history, and in that limited goal he has succeeded 
admirably. If his monograph attracts otlier histo- 
rians to study the equity side of the Exchequer as 
something more than a mere court of law, then his 
diligence will have been even more fruitful. 

CHARLES CARLTON 
North Carolina State University 


CHARLES H. LYONS. To Wash an Aethiop White: Brit- 
ish Ideas about Black African Educability, 1530-1960. 
(Studies in International Education.) New York: 
Teachers College Press. 1975. Pp. xv, 192. $7.50. 


To Wash an Aethiop White undertakes to delineate 
concepts of racial equality and inequality primar- 


ily as they reflect Britons’ ideas about Africans’ ` 


educability. Early stereotypical thinking about 
blacks’ inferiority was grounded in perceptions of 
color difference and cultural strangeness which 
bred unconscious prejudice. Later, racial beliefs 
reflected changing scientific theories: in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, theories con- 
cerning physiognomy, climatology, phrenology, or 
craniology; in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, evolution, structural-functional anthropol- 
ogy, and genetics. They were also shaped by socio- 
cultural phenomena like the late eighteenth 
century’s missionary and humanitarian reform 
movements, the early nineteenth’s antislavery cru- 
sades in England and abroad, and even the esthet- 
ics enshrined in changing artistic canons and pop- 
ular preferences. More consciously, they were 
manifested in public policies which, in the eight- 
eenth century, encouraged education of Africans 
to benefit trade; then discouraged it because it 


created a glut of educated Negroes; and finally 
returned to educating Africans under Indirect 
Rule to train a native administrative cadre. 

Charles H. Lyons surveys most of this ground 
and more. Nonetheless, his is a disappointing 
book. He cites a reasonable amount of the primary 
data, but leaves his reader feeling he has encoun- 
tered the substance before—better and more fully 
developed. So it turns out. One-third of the foot- 
notes in the book's first 110 pages cite three books: 
Philip Curtin's /mage of Africa, Thomas Gos- 
sett’s Race, and Winthrop Jordan's White Over 
Black. 

It may be objected that these books and the 
somewhat less frequently cited Leopard’s Spois by 
William Stanton or Christine Bolt's Victorian Atti- 
tudes to Race deal primarily with general race ideas, 
not "educability." That they do so pinpoints 
Lyons' conceptual problem. In reality his *educa- 
bility" embraces not only concepts of natural en- 
dowment (to which most of the scientific thought 
speaks), but also cultural perceptions of what kind 
of education is desirable for humane, religious, or 
other reasons, and policy imperatives, which de- 
fine the sorts of education designed for pre- 
determined politico-economic ends, as well. Be- 
cause he fails systematically to define or analyze 
these variations, Lyons cannot deal with them ef- 
fectively. He therefore settles for a limited survey of 
race thought, bounded more or less by "British," 
“African,” and “education.” One hopes that he 
will, in the future, tackle the conceptual analysis. 
Meanwhile, we shall continue to read and i 
our Curtin, , Jordan, and the rest. 

WILLIAM H. PEASE 
University of Maine, 
Orono 


NANCY LENZ HARVEY. The Rose and the Thorn: The 
Lives of Mary and Margaret Tudor. New York: Mac- 
millan Publishing Company. 1975. Pp. xiv, 270. 
$10.95. 


Nancy Lenz Harvey has written an interesting 
account of the lives of Margaret and Mary Tudor, 
both of whom figured significantly in England's 
diplomacy with Scotland and France. During a 
period of much Anglo-Scottish conflict, the pro- 
English Queen Margaret intrigued at times with 
her brother, Henry VIII, who wished to annex 
Scotland. At other times, when Henry neglected 
her monetary requests, which were many, she 
aligned with the Duke of Albany, the French re- 
gent, thereby infuriating Henry. VIII. Her three 
marriages to James IV, the Earl of Angus, and 
Lord Methven were all stormy and filled with 
much unhappiness. The union of England and 
Scotland was, however, eventually accomplished 
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through the offspring from her marriage to James 
IV. 

Mary Tudor, who was pawned off in a diplo- 
matic marriage to the aging Louis XII, served as 
French queen during the few remaining months of 
Louis XII's life. Upon his death, she quickly 
arranged a secret marriage to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, with whom she had been in love 
for some time. Mary's second marriage was a rela- 
tively happy one, in sharp contrast to the almost 
constant unhappiness of her sister Margaret. 

The author has gleaned rather well from the 
printed sources, with some notable exceptions 
such as Marie Stuart's biography of the Duke of 
Albany, Teulet's edited works on Franco-Scottish 
diplomatic correspondence, and J. H. Burton's 
eight-volume History of Scotland. A few manuscript 
sources are cited from the British Museum, but no 
evidence is given of work in the National Library of 
Scotland or the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris. Al- 
though the narrative is handled effectively, there is 
little new information presented in this work. For a 


study of Mary Tudor, W. C. Richardson's Mary. 


Tudor, The White Queen is probably more thorough, 
and Hester W. Chapman’s The Sisters of Henry VIII 
contains most of the essential information found in 
Harvey's book. 

Despite the aforementioned limitations, Har- 
vey's work is a welcome addition to the literature 
of the early Tudor period. The book is well writ- 
ten, footnoted, and indexed, and it includes several 
excellent portraits of leading figures involved in the 
study. 

RICHARD GLEN EAVES 
Auburn University 


DAVID KNOWLES. Bare Ruined Choirs: The Dissolution 
of the English Monasteries. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1976. Pp. 329. 


This is a splendidly illustrated abridgment of 
David Knowles’s The Religious Orders in England, 
vol. 3: The Tudor Age, first published in 1959 (rev. 
AHR, vol. 66, Oct. 1960). The ten appendixes, 
the bibliography, and all the scholarly apparatus 
have been removed from the original work. It 
is therefore intended for a wider audience than 
the academic and was completed by Knowles 
just two weeks before his death. While one 
would not quarrel with the few textual dele- 
tions, most of which deal with the period before 
1530, it is regretable that Knowles chose to omit his 
brilliant critique of Erasmus and his influence on 
the sixteenth-century world view. Since 1959 two 
studies have been published on the suppression of 
the English monastic and religious houses, both 
titled the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and both of 
which attempt a broad treatment of the subject: 


that of G.W.O. Woodward (1966) which actually 
focuses on the Yorkshire houses, and that of Joyce 
Youings (1971), whose collection of documents is 
useful for undergraduate teaching. Knowles's Reli- 
gious Orders, volume 3, remains the definitive 
scholarly treatment. 

The history of the dissolution of the monasteries 
has been described many times, but never with 
such depth of learning or such profound under- 
standing. The suppression was a result of the crass 
materialism of the age, a blind submission to the 
king, and the decline within the monasteries of 
religious fervor and of fidelity to the Rule. The 
dissolution did not bring about a better distribu- 
tion and use of land and wealth or advance the 
cause of social justice or serve any national pur- 
pose. Rather, the "Bare Ruin'd Choirs"— the title 
is, of course, from Sbakespeare's 73rd Sonnet— 
testify to the loss of an imponderably valuable 
cultural and esthetic force and a significant spirit- 
ual influence. 

Knowles once said this book contained more of 
himself than any other. A poignant sadness per- 
vades the book, but it is never sentimental. It also 
reflects his absolutely magisterial knowledge of the 
history of the period, a rare appreciation of Eng- 
lish literature, and a prose style of exceptional 
beauty. 

Father David Knowles died on the 21st of No- 
vember 1974 the date observed, as it happens, as 
the Dies Memorabilis in the English Benedictine 
Congregation because on that day in 1607 the Con- 
gregation was re-established. 

BENNETT D. HILL 
Universily of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


M. L BUSH. The Government Policy of Protector Somerset. 
Montreal: McGill-Queen's University Press. 1975. 
Pp. x, 182. $18.25. 


M. L. Bush's study of Protector Somerset's gov- 
ernment policies is an important, provocative, and 
original interpretation of a man whose motives 
have been consistently idealized and, according to 
Bush, hopelessly misunderstood by those who view 
the "good Duke" as the harbinger of liberty, 
equality, and social welfare. The central thesis of 
the book is that Scotland and the Scottish war 
were the Protector's paramount concerns and the 


‘key to all his governmental actions. His religious, 


social, and economic policies were all modified, 
curtailed, or dictated: by the exigencies of war. 
Had it not been for the Scottish conflict the Duke's 
government might have recognized the most ob- 
vious cause of inflation—the debasement of the 
currency—and have refrained from chasing after 
those relatively innocent scapegoats for economic 
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woe: the sheep farmer and encloser. Had it not 
been for the fear of antagonizing the Emperor 
Charles and isolating England during wartime, 
Somerset would have refused to consider a domes- 
tic religious compromise well to the right of his 
own inclination. 
Practicality, necessity, circumstance, stopgap 
measures, concern for appearances, and typical 
Tudor paternalistic desire for law and order, not 
farsighted social, religious, and economic aspira- 
tions or a deep concern for the downtrodden, were 
the operating factors behind the Duke’s policies. 
' As á man, Somerset emerges as neither a hero nor 
a villain, but simply a military leader of limited 
talents who was essentially in tune with the pre- 
vailing social and economic climate of his day. 
Bush's interpretation has most of the flaws of a 
single cause explanation, and his book reads at 
times like a series of lectures—repetitive and mili- 
tant. Nevertheless, Somerset himself emerges as a 
much more believable, indeed more attractive and 
sympathetic, character; and Bush's thesis, though 
overstated, is by and large convincing. 
LACEY BALDWIN SMITH 
Northwestern University 


STEPHEN GARDINER. A Machiavellian Treatise. Edited 
and translated by PETER SAMUEL DONALDSON. 
(Cambridge Studies in the History and Theory of 
Politics.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1976. Pp. ix, 173. $22.50. 


By publishing a surviving Italian translation of the 
last treatise of Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, Peter S. Donaldson has presented impor- 
tant new evidence concerning both Marian politics 
and Machiavelli’s influence in England. Donald- 
son also provides an English translation and an 
erudite introduction setting the treatise in its polit- 
ical context, 1553-1555. Gardiner, whose opposi- 
tion to Mary [’s Spanish match can no longer be 
taken at face value, apparently intended his trea- 
tise to serve Philip II as a guidebook for perpetu- 
ating Habsburg rule in England. English dynastic 
history is selectively presented, and the political 
counsel to be derived from it is borrowed without 
acknowledgment from Machiavelli. Like Machia- 
velli, Gardiner subordinates religion and morality 
to political considerations: his purpose is to show 
how a prince can keep his state, which often neces- 
sitates acting "contrary to mercy, religion, and 
faith" (p. 149). Gardiner, who practically ignores 
Mary, clearly indicates the popular policies that 
Philip should pursue to maintain “his” state. He 
does not deal directly with the question of a Habs- 
burg succession in the eventuality of Mary's death 
without issue—which, according to English stat- 
ute law, would mean the accession of Elizabeth. 


He does, however, suggest the Machiavellian an- 
swer in telling how several English kings expedi- 
ently exterminated their potential rivals. The evi- 
dence of Gardiner's treatise controverts the still 
common view that there was little knowledge of 
Machiavelli in Tudor England. It also indicates 
that contemporaries came closer to the truth about 
Bishop Gardiner than his modern apologists when 
they called him “wily Winchester." 

MORTIMER LEVINE 

West Virginia University 


ROSEMARY O'DAY and FELICITY HEAL, editors. Conti- 
nuity and Change: Personnel and Administration of the 
Church in England, 1500-1642. Leicester: Leicester 
University Press; distributed by Humanities Press, 
Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1976. Pp. 303. $20.25. 


Some of the best work on the English Reformation 
is being done by young English scholars who are 
increasingly utilizing local sources to discover 


what the state of the Church within a given region 


actually was. This volume brings together essays 

by nine such scholars. The studies are unified by 

their concern for constitutional and administrative 

history rather than theology or politics and by 

their attempt to show that many pre-Reformation 

institutions survived, but were altered fundamen- - 
tally from within during the century preceding the 

Civil War. 

Several studies limit themselves to a single dio- 
cese. Two of the new bishoprics founded by Henry 
VII are examined: Chester, by Christopher 
Haigh, and Peterborough, by William Sheils. 
Stephen Lander writes on the ecclesiastical courts 
in the diocese of Chichester, advancing the con- 
vincing thesis that these organs were undergoing 
reform in the last decades before the break with 
Rome but were permanently weakened by attacks 
upon them during the 1530s. A piece by David 
Marcombe considers the extent to which the dean 
and chapter of Durham were but the old abbey 
writ large. 

More general studies of institutions include a 
very useful analysis of procedures and problems 
involved in collecting taxes from the clergy—this 
by one of the editors, Felicity Heal—as well as a 
new look at the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
by Christopher Kitching and an account of the 
role of the registrar in diocesan administration by 
Rosemary O'Day. The book begins with Andrew 
Foster's biographical essay about that influential 
Arminian, Richard Neile, and concludes with 
Ralph Houlbrooke's evaluation of the decline of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction under the Tudors. 

All of these chapters are carefully researched 
and intelligently written. The topics may seem 
narrow, but they are important. The cumulative 
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effect of studies such as these will be a fresh under- 
standing of the Reformation, not merely as it was 
ordained by political leaders, but as it actually 
affected the lives of ordinary English clergy and 
laymen. 
STANFORD LEHMBERG 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


HORTON DAVIES. Worship and Theology in England. 
Volume 2, From Andrewes to Baxter and Fox, 
1603-1690. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1975. Pp. xxiii, 592. $25.00. 


Although readers should recognize the weaknesses 
and limitations of Horton Davies’ last book on 
English worship, he has composed a masterful 
finale to his five-volume set. Over the past fifteen 
. years Davies has surveyed English worship from 
the post-Reformation times of Archbishop Cran- 
mer through the ecumenical aspirations of the 
twentieth century. His final volume retains the 
ecumenical design of the entire set by looking at 
elaborate forms of Anglican and Catholic worship 
as well as the simple but inspiring expressions of 
Puritans, Baptists, and Quakers. 

Part one is a clear presentation on church archi- 
tecture, spirituality, and preaching. Davies pro- 
vides insights on differences in worship, such as 
between the Ánglican view of a devout nation or 
the Puritan sense of a covenanted fellowship of 
households. The mentality of the different wor- 
shipers appears in part two on cultic con- 
troversies. Puritans preferred a scriptural, simple 
style of worship, Quakers favored the spontaneous, 
and the Catholic-Anglican wing expressed itself 
with more order and respect for tradition. Part 
three provides an unparalleled survey of the forms 
of worship with special attention to the service 
books. Throughout he concentrates on major fig- 
ures, such as Lancelot Andrewes, Richard Baxter, 
and George Fox, but he frames careful profiles of 
Jehn Donne, Christopher Wren, James Ussher, 
Gilbert Sheldon, John Owen, William Laud, 
Thomas Goodwin, and John Evelyn. Davies con- 
cludes with a critique of the various forms of wor- 
ship. He maintains that liturgical worship has ad- 
vantages, such as order and visibility, but 
recognizes it can become spiritless. Puritan wor- 
ship too had strengths in its reliance on Biblical 
authority and'in its simplicity, but it was marred 
by its extreme didacticism and foolish rambling. 
"The Quaker and Baptist modes brought flexiblity 
and interiority, but this, although Davies does not 
mention it, sometimes led to inaction or unre- 
strained, divisive enthusiasm. In the end Davies 
hopes that his reader will recognize that the vari- 


ous forms of worship will complement and unite 
rather than divide and contradict. 

Although the series purports to survey worship 
and theology, as in the other volumes Davies does 
not explore theology in depth. Yet Arminianism, 
Caroline moral theology and the Puritan theolo- 
gies of William Ames or Richard Baxter had great 
influence. In some chapters (2, 4, 7) where he re- 
lied on existing authorities, he could have included 
more on theology. The section on the context of 
worship describes the unpretentiousness of the 
Dissenters and the achievements of the Anglicans, 
but it frequently turns into an architectural survey 
and not a direct treatment of worship. A shorter 
discussion, combined with more pictures of 
churches and other objects used in worship, would 
have served the purpose and saved more space for 
theology. Also, the organization does not permit a 
sense of the ongoing disputes and crises in the 
century. The problems of the Puritans early in the 
century, the effect of persecution on worship, 
the emergence of the Baptists and Quakers, and 
the changes both in 1662 and after 1690 lose them- 
selves in an analytical rather than a chronological 
structure. Finally, Davies has not surveyed, or at 
least acknowledged, recent dissertations, mon- 
ographs, or manuscripts. 

As with past volumes this work has limitations of 
perspective, structure, writing, and scholarly de- 
finitiveness, yet it is a masterful survey. The clarity 
of organization, the concise statements of posi- 
tions, the balanced assessments, the occasional 
brilliance of phrasing, and the wealth of insights 
make it worth the price. 

KENNETH W. SHIPPS 
Trinity College 


ALLEN G. DEBUS, editor. Medicine in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury England: A Symposium Held at UCLA in Honor of 
C. D. O'Malley. (Sponsored by the Department of 
Medical History at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and supported by: Ear uer Macy, 
Jr. Foundation.) Be deles and Los Ángeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1974. Pp. xiii, 485. 
$15.00. ‘ 


C. D. O'Malley, a Renaissance scholar and chair- 
man of the Department of the History of Medicine 
at UCLA, sponsored a series of international sym- 
posiums on medical history. This present volume 
is a collection of papers from the final symposium 
which O'Malley organized but did not live to see. 
The participants include most of the better-known 
medical historians working on the seventeenth 
century, and the result is an extremely useful 
volume. 

Sixteen of the seventeen essays deal with various 
aspects of seventeenth-century medicine, and they 
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range from the philosophical, such as Lester 
King's "The Transformation of Galenism’’ and 
Charles Bodemer's ''Materialistic and Neo- 
platonic Influences in Embryology," to the more 
pragmatic, as exemplified by Samuel Radbill's 
“Pediatrics” and James Cassedy’s Medicine and 
the Rise of Statistics." While the names of Thomas 
Willis, Thomas Sydenham, and William Harvey 
constantly recur, in the view of modern medical 
historians Willis has clearly replaced Sydenham as 
the English Hippocrates, and L. J. Rather in his 
"Pathology at Mid-Century: A Reassessment of 
Thomas Willis and Thomas Sydenham” does a 
masterly job of justifying this viewpoint. 

One of the most useful functions of these studies 
is to serve as a check upon the facile general- 
izations so frequently made in standard medical 
histories. It is true that a distinction did exist 
between physicians and surgeons and that many 
physicians, as gentlemen and university products, 
considered surgery beneath them, but the better 
physicians recognized that the two went hand in 
hand—and many physicians practicing outside 
the major towns had no choice but to act as sur- 
geons. According to Leo M. Zimmerman, even the 
celebrated physician William Harvey practiced 
surgery. Another assumption questioned is that 
Oxford and Cambridge provided only a theoretical 
education in medicine. A. H. T. Robb-Smith and 
H. M. Sinclair in their essays on Cambridge and 
Oxford clearly show that students did receive a 
measure of clinical training and that English phy- 
sicians were at least as well trained as their Euro- 
pean counterparts. 

As with most books of this nature, the quality of 
the essays is uneven, there is a good deal of repeti- 
tion, and not all areas have been covered. None- 
theless, this is a fine intensive study of a limited 
time period. Allen Debus deserves credit for bring- 
ing these papers to publication and for his own 
excellent essay on the impact of Paracelsian medi- 
cine. : 

JOHN DUFFY 
University of Maryland 


BRIAN MANNING. The English People and the English 
Revolution, 1640-1649. London: Heinemann. 1976. 
Pp. x, 390. £9.50. 


Brian Manning focuses upon the role played by 
the “middle sort of people" in the English Civil 
War, and argues that it was their grievances 
against the ruling elite's exploitation of its politi- 
cal power to advance its economic ends that were 
the ‘‘main force behind the events" of these years. 
This thesis is sustained first by an exhaustive ac- 
count of the agitation through which the London- 
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ers successfully pressured the king and the Lords 
in 1641, and then by discussion of the agrarian 
disturbances which exploded in the provinces in 
the same period. A long section is devoted to the 
various manifestations of popular proparlia- 
mentarian activism at the outbreak of the struggle. 
Another section argues that the war was steadily 
transmuted into a class conflict as the “middle 
sort," hostile to the ruling classes who had flocked 
to the king as the bastion of their privileges, came 


. to form the backbone of the Parliamentary party 


and, increasingly, to provide its leadership. The 
work concludes with an examination of the Level- 
lers, who, in their onslaught upon the estab- 
lishment and their constitutional program de- 
signed to “disassociate wealth from power," 
Manning argues, were the spokesmen for the 
‘middle sort.” 

A number of Manning's specific suggestions in 
this work are most important contributions to the 
field. The argument that the growth of Royalist 
sentiment in 1641 owed more to conservatives' 
fears of the threat to the sociopolitical order posed 
by popular agitation than to principled objections 
to Pym's constitutional or religious policies is par- 
ticularly compelling. Similarly, Manning's stress 
upon popular involvement at the outbreak of the 
war is a valuable corrective to the recent series of 
local studies which have concentrated upon the 
behavior of the county elites. 

The overall thesis of the work, though most stim- 
ulating, is less convincing. It has two major weak- 
nesses. First, as a category for social analysis, the 
"middle sort of people" is so broad as to be 
amorphous. It is hardly possible to attribute com- 
mon grievances, let alone common aspirations, to 
a group whose defining characteristic is that its 
members were neither rentiers/financiers nor 
wage-earners, and which encompasses, inier alia, 
Lincolnshire fenmen, London Merchant Adventur- 
ers, and Birmingham metalworkers. This problem 
is compounded by Manning's virtually exclusive 
reliance upon literary sources. His arguments fre- 
quently rest upon the categories—‘‘the better 
sort,” "the chief of the town,” “the vulgar"— 
employed by contemporary commentators whose 
social taxonomy was usually tendentious and, at 
best, lacked a common frame of reference. Second, 
Manning never demonstrates that the political ob- 
jective, a "greater measure of democracy," which 
he attributes to the “middle sort of people,” was 
espoused by more than a tiny minority of this 
group. The conclusion that the Levellers "articu- 
lated the aims and attitudes” of the “middle sort” 
both neglects those movements—the peace peti- 
tions in 1642-43, the Clubmen, the London Presby- 
terian organization—which suggest other popular 
aspirations and concerns, and minimizes the dif- 
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ferences between the Levellers and the godly, for 
whom a secular democratic theory held few at- 
tractions. 
CLIVE HOLMES 
Cornell University 


HILARY L. RUBINSTEIN. Captain Luckless: Van First 
Duke of Hamilton, 1606-1649. Totowa, N.J.: Row- 
man and Littlefield. 1976. Pp. viii, 307. $15.00. 


Posterity has not been kind to the First Duke of 
Hamilton. Many of his contemporaries viewed 
him as one of the major villains of the English Civil 
War, a man who deviously sought to betray 
Charles I under the guise of helping him and one 
who aimed at securing the crown for himself. 
Modern opinion remembers him as the ineffectual 
leader of the invading Scottish forces routed by 
Cromwell in the running battle of Preston. In this 
interesting and judiciously researched study, 
Rubinstein is concerned with a more rounded por- 
trait. Her title is an indication that Hamilton’s 
posthumous reputation is not wholly inaccurate, 
but she portrays him, on the whole, as maligned 
and misunderstood. There is no attempt to deny 
that Hamilton had inadequacies, both in the world 
of politics and on the field of battle, but Rubinstein 
clearly indicates that he was a well-intentioned 
man out of his depth in a complex political situa- 
tion which he did not create and could not control. 

As potentially the most influential nobleman in 
Scotland, Hamilton was a logical choice for the 
role of negotiator with the Covenanters. He did his 
best, as Rubinstein amply shows, but the sad fact 
was that those with whom he had to negotiate, 
especially Argyll, were simply cleverer than he 
was. His advice to the king that the Covenanters 
would stay neutral was not as ill-considered as 
events would seem to indicate; if the Royalists had 
achieved a quick and early victory, his assurances 
would have had some point. The achievement of 
negotiating the Engagement has been over- 
shadowed by the disaster of Preston, but it was an 
achievement nevertheless. 

On the surface, Hamilton is not very promising 
material for a biography, but Rubinstein’s sympa- 
thetic portrait nicely fulfills its main intent of 
showing that he was important, even if in- 
adequate. He had his virtues and these are clearly 
delineated; his shortcomings, notably his lack of 
quick wit and his fits of depression, are not ig- 
nored, In the end this excellent biography can only 
make one feel sorry for Hamilton, a man at sea in 
circumstances that made his shortcomings loom 
larger than his virtues. 

ROGER HOWELL, JR. 
Bowdoin College 


JONATHAN MARWIL. The Trials of Counsel: Francis 
Bacon in 1621. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press. 1976. Pp. 236. $14.95. 


Bacon composed his History of the Reign of Henry VII 
in the summer of 1621 while he recovered from the 
shock of his impeachment and sought means to 
revive his fortune. Jonathan Marwil's intention is 
to explain why Bacon wrote such a work at the 
nadir of his public fortune and to see how it relates 
to his career as a whole. Thus his study covers far 
more than the circumstances of Bacon's fall and 
the actual composition of the work in 1621; more 
than a third of the text is devoted to a search for 
"pattern and style" in Bacon's development up to 
1621. 

Marwil has several key points that he wants to 
establish. Bacon, in his view, fell because of “tem- 
perament and a shaky status" more than because 
of misdeeds. As Lord Chancellor, Bacon yearned 
to make policy; Marwil shows clearly that in 1621 
he was far from realizing that desire, and because 
of his continuing conviction that men could be 
persuaded ''to perform the parts that his own self- 
interest assigned them,” he lost even that modest 
grasp on policy. The desire to control policy, so 
marked in 1621, was, in Marwil’s view, the pre- 
dominant characteristic of Bacon throughout his 
public life. Marwil persuasively argues against the 
prevalent view of Bacon as a man torn between the 
contemplative and the active life. It was the view 
Bacon wanted posterity to have, but his assess- 
ments of himself must inevitably be suspect; his 
basic ambition was always political. And this is 
precisely where The History of Henry VII fits in. Like 
many of his other writings, it enlarges his experi- ` 
ences and perceptions into general rules. It is, as 
Marwil demonstrates, a book about kingship, not 
about England; it is history designed to teach a 
lesson, not just to record the past, and in it Henry 
both as man and king “comes close to being a 
mirror image of Bacon's talents, ideas, and person- 
ality.” Marwil’s analysis of the History shows how 
much Bacon's achievement sprang from his skills 
as a rhetorician; his placing of the History in the 
context of Bacon's career builds a good case that 
the Lord Chancellor's ultimate failure was, in im- 
portant ways, the result of his being a prisoner of 
that same talent. 

ROGER HOWELL, JR. 
Bowdoin College 


JOHN CHILDS. The Army of Charles I. (Studies in 
Social History.) Buffalo: University of Toronto 
Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 304. $25.00. 


John Childs is concerned with three different 
aspects of the army of Charles II—the army as a 
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social institution, the army as an instrument of 
force, and the army as a subject of royal-parlia- 
mentary debate. Childs first studies the origins, 
composition, religious affiliation, conditions of life, 
discipline, pay, administration, and employment 
of Charles’ army. He then shows us the army 
outside the settled conditions of England, describ- 
ing units stationed in Tangier and the Western 
Hemisphere, those attached to the Portuguese and 
French armies, and others that served as an expe- 
ditionary corps in Flanders. After a brief dis- 
cussion of the Scottish and Irish establishments 
Childs concludes by detailing Parliament's fears of 
a standing army. 

Childs’ book is considerably more professional 
than the army he has studied. The book is dis- 
ciplined, reliable, and even attractive; it merits a 
kinder fate than that of the abused soldiers with 
whom it deals so sympathetically. I suspect, how- 
ever, that the majority of Childs’ audience will 
consist of specialists in Restoration England. 
There are a couple of inherent drawbacks in his 
subject which will diminish its broader appeal. 
One is the scarcity of material on the social back- 
ground and conditions (indeed, even the uniforms) 
of the common soldier. Childs’ evidence thus is 
heavily weighted in favor of the officers of Charles' 
army. A second drawback lies in the limited con- 
tribution made by Charles' army to the evolution 
of the British army. True, Charles may have had 
England's first regular peacetime army, but it was 
generally poorly led and highly imitative of French 
models. Compared to developments in the France 
of Louvois and Vauban, English military develop- 
ments under Charles are pretty bland fare. Childs 
himself admits, “The cream of the armies which 
won glory for Marlborough was taught the art of 
warfare in mercenary formations under foreign 
governments." Childs is an imaginative historian 
and a competent writer, but I am afraid the atten- 
tion of military historians will not easily be drawn 
from the armies of Cromwell and Marlborough. 

JONATHAN R. DULL 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


BRYAN LITTLE. Sir Christopher Wren: A Historical 
Biography. London: Robert Hale. 1975. Pp. 288. 
6.00. 


Lector, st monumentum requiris circumspice. The famous 
epitaph on Sir Christopher Wren’s grave in St. 
Paul’s may justly be thought to invite the reader to 
look around not only at the immense domed space 
of the cathedral but at the whole of England’s 
great metropolis and beyond. For, if the most mag- 
nificent achievement of the architect’s long and 
fruitful career'is St. Paul's, his most satisfying 
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works are the City churches, the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, and the brilliant buildings at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Genius, longevity, the right social, religious, and 
political connections, and the Great Fire all con- 
spired in Wren's favor. It is this sense of inter- 
connection that most fascinates Bryan Little, and, 
accordingly, he pays very close attention to the 
whole range of Wren's interests, connections, and 
duties. Thus, for example, while work was pro- 
ceeding in 1689-1691 on his major redesign of 
Hampton Court, Wren, as Surveyor General of the 
Royal Works, was also involved in a host of lesser 
projects: a report on the upkeep of the waterfowl in 
St. James's Park, the erection of royal icehouses, 
repairs on the harbor works at Margate, the refur- 
bishing of several cells in the Tower, and so on. 
The problem here is that Little does not always 
make it clear to what extent Wren, as opposed to 
his underlings, was directly engaged in these mat- 
ters; the effect is virtually to swamp the archi- 
tect—and his biographer—in details of question- 
able significance. 

We learn the names of master masons, injured 
workmen, Oxford dons; the cost of Portland stone, 
wood carving, plasterwork. All well and good, but 
we end with surprisingly little grasp of Wren and 
his period. What is the significance esthetically or 
historically of Wren's career? What did his con- 
temporaries or, for that matter, the architect him- 
self think he was accomplishing? How shall we 
interpret the fact that Wren apparently showed 
little interest in visiting the sites of many of his 
projects, that he wished to demolish Tudor Hamp- 
ton Court and mask Inigo Jones's buildings at 
Whitehall and Greenwich, that he had no hesita- 
tion in moving or reorienting ancient churches? 
Does Wren's career mark an important shift in the 
relationship of man and his environment, a 
diminution in the sense of human rootedness, a 
desacramentalization of space? These and similar 
questions lie disappointingly far away from Little's 
"historical biography." 

STEPHEN J. GREENBLATT 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


HENRY L. SNYDER, editor. The Marlborough-Godolbhin 
Correspondence, in three volumes. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1975. Pp. xxxix, 588; 589-1185; 
1187-1794. $125.00, the set. 


One cannot in a brief review begin to spell out the 
many fresh insights into government and politics 
in Queen Anne’s day that are the fruits of Henry 
L. Snyder’s labors; he makes available the entire 
Marlborough-Godolphin correspondence (1785 
pieces—383 previously published in full and 497 in 
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part). Certainly, the editor is more than justified in 
asserting that “this correspondence is ... an in- 
dispensable source for the history of England" 
between 1702 and 1710. 

In general, Snyder's editorial work is most help- 
ful: many undated and misdated letters have been 
placed in correct sequence; lacunae (along with 
some errors by earlier editors and biographers) in the 
unravelling of the ciphers have, for the most part, 
been filled; and the notes aid considerably in eluci- 
dating the text as well as in identifying a host of 
persons and places. Slips, either in typesetting or 
in the editorial apparatus, are few, and the index 
appears quite thorough. . 

Clarendon Press is to be commended for under- 
taking this project, and all that we can ask now of 
the editor is that he bring to culmination both 
this and his previous work (a dozen of his articles 
appear in the citations) with a full-scale study of 
the Marlborough-Godolphin administration. 

HENRY HORWITZ 
University of Iowa 


OLWEN HEADLEY. Queen Charlotte. London: John 
Murray; distributed by Transatlantic Arts, Levit: 
town, N.Y. 1976. Pp. xiii, 371. $15.00. 


Queen Charlotte was not particularly interesting 
or important, and my first reaction to this fine 
monograph was that much scholarship had been 
lavished on a nonsubject. My second reaction is 
that it was worth doing. Olwen Headley, who was 
assistant in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
knows the sources well. She uses them skillfully to 
present a portrait of George III’s queen which is a 
bit too sympathetic, but judicious, consistent, and 
rich in detail. This volume and recent biographies 
of George III by John Brooke and Stanley Ayling 
provide an understanding of the royal couple 
which, perhaps, is more favorable than they de- 
serve, but which is certainly closer to the truth and 
better rooted in the sources than our previous 
view. 

The role of the queen consort in eighteenth- 
century politics deserves attention. Mary II, 
Queen Caroline, and Queen Charlotte were act- 
ually or potentially of political importance. The 
queen’s household was significant for its patron- 
age, which was considerable, and also for the polit- 
ical benefits which might be derived from proxim- 
ity to the throne. George III insisted that Queen 
Charlotte be nonpolitical, but when his mental 
illness struck, the political potential of the queen 
immediately appeared. Headley touches lightly 
upon this subject. The queen was also important 
as a social leader. George HI and Queen Charlotte 
exercised an important influence upon moral val- 
ues, recreations, and tastes in the fine and domes- 


tic arts. Headley's coverage of this aspect of the 
queen's role could scarcely be improved. 

The book does not help much with the vexing 
questions which still surround the king's mental 
illness. Headley handles this subject without men- 
tioning the current code word, porphyria. I like 
that. In my judgment, historians can describe the 
king’s symptoms and ponder the consequences of 
his affliction, but should not attempt a diagnosis, 
although I suspect the psychohistorians will soon 
be back for another crack at it. George III’s rav- 
ings revealed deep-seated problems in his relation- 
ship with his queen; Headley presents the infor- 
mation, and leaves it at that. Queen Charlotte may 
have been part of the problem, and her inadequacy 
in dealing with the king’s illness may have made it 
worse. On that question Headley presents useful 
evidence, but draws no conclusions. 

The main value of this book is in its scholarly 
picture of the life of a queen. Much of the volume is 
taken up with the long succession of banalities 
which comprised the life of Queen Charlotte: mar- 
riage, pregnancies, wet nurses, dry nurses, cribs 
(with or without rockers), raising and marrying 
children, household finances, clothing, jewels, fur- 
niture, decorating and redecorating palaces, trips 
to the seaside, and the fate of foreign relatives. 
Much of the time and energy of crowned heads, 
courtiers, and politicians was absorbed in that sort 
of thing. If Headley's meticulous scholarship helps 
us to understand the forces tempting George III 
into a life of empty formalities and interesting 
hobbies, we can appreciate even more those times 
in his long reign when he truly tried to "be a 
king." 

E. A. REITAN 
Illinois State University 


G. J. MARCUS. Heart of Oak: A Survey of British Sea 
Power in the Georgian Era. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 308. $27.50. 


G. J. Marcus brings a practiced pen to his latest 
offering, for he has written a number of books and ' 
articles on the British navy. The period covered in 
the present volume is roughly from the mid-eight- 
eenth century to Napoleon’s fall in 1815. This 
period represents the last time the navy was en- 
gaged in fairly continuous combat for mastery of 
the seas. It was no accident that the famous Rule 
Britannia was. written at this time. Never before or 
since would England contest with her continental 
adversaries for such vast areas of the globe. 

The author divides his work into twenty chap- 
ters, each treating an aspect of the larger picture. 
The chapters "Strategy and Tactics,” "Sea- 
manship and Navigation," "Discipline and Mo- 
rale," “Sweethearts and Wives," etc. are by no 
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means definitive, but are rather a good sampling of 
the elements comprising eighteenth-century sea 
power. Both innovations and archaic anomalies 
were rife in the navy at this time. On the one hand 


all ships were copper-bottomed to impede sea. 


growths and increase speed; on the other hand no 
one was safe from the press gangs. The Common 
Law.was swept aside, and farm boys and clerks— 
' virtually every working man—were eligible for im- 
pressment. There were 145,000 men in the navy in 
1812. The wonder was that there were so few mu- 
tinies. One of the chief reasons for this, of course, 
was the ubiquitous discipline. Marcus gives a vivid 
illustration of a man who had attempted desertion 
and: was “flogged round the fleet,” twenty-five 
lashes alongside each ship in harbor. But it was no 
time for constitutional niceties, when few would 
enlist and Britain was threatened with invasion at 
any moment. ep ste 

The quality of French and Spanish warships was 
often superior to their English counterparts, which 
is understandable when one realizes that Britain 
kept hundreds of ships at sea, blockading, con- 
voying, and fighting.» They turned out ships like 
sausages! Enemy tactics and signalling were also 
often much superior. But in seamanship—staying 
off the French ports in all weather, defeating their 
opponents in a gale, and bringing the enemy to 
action at night—the British were without equal. 
The dockyards and port towns are not neglected. 
Portsmouth, the chief naval base during these 
memorable years, is realistically depicted. 

A survey volume of this nature scarcely requires 
archival material, and it is largely absent. It is 
furnished, however, with a good annotated bibli- 
ography, a complete index, and a useful glossary of 
naval terms. One would expect some colored illus- 
'trations for its $27.00 price, but these are not to be 
found, although a good selection of black-and- 
white prints is included. 

This book ably captures the energy and enthusi- 
asm of Georgian Britain in all its naval endeavors. 

REGIS A COURTEMANCHE 


C. W. Post College 


E. A. SMITH. Whig Principles and Party Politics: Earl 
Fitzwilliam and the Whig Party, 1748-1833. Totowa, 
NJ: Rowman and Littlefield. 1975. Pp. xiii, 411. 
$25.00. 


E. A. Smith contends in this well-researched and 
well-written volume that the Whigs possessed a 
distinctive creed to which the party adhered in 
opposition and which it tried to translate into 
practice when in office. The survival and transmis- 
sion of these principles is approached through the 
life of William, Earl Fitzwilliam, who, it is con- 
tended, was "one of the leading and ... most 
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significant of the men who acted as transmitters of 
that political heritage from the days of Rock- 
ingham to the period of the Reform Act.” Fitz- 
william was Rockingham's nephew and in 1782 
inherited his estates and part of his political in- 
fluence. 

That the Whigs had principles can hardly be 
doubted, and it would appear that their aris- 
tocratic conception of the social order and its re- 
flection in government was unique to them. Burke 
spoke for the values of the society, not for party 
alone. Smith explicates well the Burkean definition 
of cooperative social and political relationships— 
benevolent paternalism and grateful deference— 
without, however, adequately weighing the reality 
of the economic power which could be bared as 
necessary before, during, or after elections by Fitz- 
william or others of his class. 

Smith sees in the long life of Fitzwilliam the 
epitome of eighteenth-century Whig principles 
and values. He may have become a symbol of 
values, but on other levels he was not very effective. 
He was rarely, if ever, a national leader. He was in 
cabinet office a total of only eighteen months and 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland less than three 
months. He was a northern Whig grandee who 
preferred local affairs and who shrank from re- 
sponsible political office at the center. The Whig 


‘party never looked solely or largely to him for 


direction or leadership. His political ideas appear 
mostly instinctive, and his intellectual equipment 
was sorely limited. He had next to no ability to 
change his ideas in the light of changed circum- 
stances, a mark of mature political leadership. He 
had a fixed idea in favor of Catholic emancipation, 
but his fear of parliamentary reform was so great 
that he was unable even to consider it. 

The book is good political history and fills a real 
need for a study of the.condition and situations of 
the Whig factions in the difficult and confusing 
period of Pitt's leadership, in the long years of war 
against revolutionary and Napoleonic France, and 
in the war's aftermath. The personal and political 
relationships of Fitzwilliam, Charles James Fox, 
Burke, and Portland make poignant reading and 
reflect faithfully the issues and tensions of the 
times. Particularly valuable is Smith's explanation 
of the political background, both English and 
Irish, of Fitzwilliam's ill-fated Irish Lord Lieuten- 
ancy. The Duke of Portland is not spared his great 
share of blame for its failure. However, was the 
dismissal of Fitzwilliam from his Yorkshire Lord 
Lieutenancy after his censure of the magistrates 
following Peterloo a-martyrdom, when the action 
arose principally from calculated political mo- 
tives? To picture him as a civil libertarian in the 
light of his attitudes in 1795 and 1812 requires one 
to push Whig principles a bit too far. 
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The volume is a valuable contribution to a fuller 
understanding of the part played by the Whigs in 
the political process in late Georgian England. 

RAY A. KELCH 
San Francisco State University 


JOHN STEVENSON ànd ROLAND QUINAULT, editors. 
Popular Protest and Public Order: Six Studies in British 
History, VEM as New York: St. Martin's Press. 


1975. Pp. 242. $16.95. 


DAVID JONES. Charlism and the Chartists. New York: 
St. Martin's Press. 1975. Pp. 229. $14.95. 


The grand peur of British publishers, which began c. 
1973 and shows no signs of abating, may prove to 
have dealt a death blow to one of the major growth 
areas of academic output—the volume of collected 
essays. The collection edited by Stevenson and 
Quinault serves to remind us that if this happens 
we will be missing something worthwhile. Though 
ranging over more than a century, its contribu- 
tions are well ordered and internally coherent. 
With the exception of an impressive short piece on 
the Plug Riots of 1842 by F. C. Mather, the contri- 
butions come from the younger generation of Brit- 
ish social historians and show that the new areas 
pioneered in the 1960s by George Rudé, E. P. 
Thompson, and Eric Hobsbawm are being profit- 
ably developed. D. Philips presents a careful and 
useful study of rioting in South Staffordshire, a 
teeming area of domestic outworkers, mining, and 
iron and steel manufacture, which has been some- 
what neglected. Eric Richards offers a clear- 
headed and notably unsentimental account of riots 
in the Scottish Highlands. He finds, not surpris- 
ingly, that most Highland resistance was the un- 
prepared reaction of desperation. Roland 
Quinault throws new and much-needed light on 
the nineteenth-century justice of the peace—the 
basic unit of public order in the English country- 
side. His study of the Warwickshire bench in mid- 
century shows the declining importance of parson 
magistrates and also the growing strength of the 
aristocracy and larger landowners as active magis- 


judicial functions were closely intertwined. 

It is a pity that the piece in this collection which 
will be most used by undergraduates—John Ste- 
venson’s on food riots—is in general the most dis- 
appointing. Stevenson concentrates on regional 
variations and uses his knowledge of the communi- 
cations network to good effect to show that riots 
occurred: most frequently up to 1800 at nodal dis- 
tribution points and in the growing manufacturing 
towns. The problem, however, is that both Steven- 
son’s list of food riots and his analysis of their 
geographical distribution are seriously deficient. 
In particular, he grossly underestimates the extent 
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and importance of rioting in the northwest. Apart 
from his material on communications, he offers 
little that takes the student beyond Rudé. More 
detailed studies are needed before a short, in- 
tegrated explanatory piece of the kind Stevenson 
attempts can come off. Here he offers too many 
hostages to fortune. 

To this collection the editors offer a useful in- 
troduction on the mechanics of protest and riot. It 
does not entirely avoid banal observations, for ex- 
ample when discussing why near-riots did not be- 
come riots proper, but it attempts to fill a yawning 
gap in the literature, and a partial success is de- 
cidedly better than no attempt at all. The in- 
troduction, quite unlike the remainder of the col- 
lection, is inadequately footnoted. Little has been 
written on the methodology of rioting, but not as 
little as is indicated here. - 

Chartism is, of course, the most celebrated 
movement of popular protest in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Britain, and David Jones offers yet another 
general study. It does not attempt to provide a 
narrative history, and students are wise to ap- 
proach it with the broad landmarks already in 
their minds. Nor is it a great contribution to origi- 
nal research. Instead, Jones makes mature use of 
the mass of secondary literature in the field and 
provides his own insights from time to time. He is 
particularly good at indicating where future re- 
search might profitably concentrate, and while one 
might question his judgments from time to time, as 
on the extent to which O’Connor gave impetus to 
the movement in the 1840s, Jones has provided a 
lucid and worthwhile brief account. We still await, 
however, a definitive modern study of Chartism. Is 
it too much to hope that the family which pro- 
vided the seminal study of the emergence of work- 
ing-class consciousness will soon give us a new 
interpretation of its most formidable political ex- 
pression? 

ERIC J. EVANS 
University of Lancaster 


trates. As in the eighteenth century, social and ` R- O- KIRBY and a. E. MUSSON. The Voice of the People: 


John Doherty, 1798-1854, Trade Unionist, Radical and 
Factory Reformer. Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press. 1976; distributed by Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield, Totowa, N.J. Pp. ix, 474. $30.00.- 


John Doherty, a Belfast district cotton spinner, 
moved to Manchester in 1816 and went on to be- 
come England's most influential working-class 
leader in the 1820s and 1830s. This first biography 
of Doherty makes an important contribution to 
our understanding of early trade-union activities. 
As there are no surviving Doherty papers, R. G. 
Kirby and A. E. Musson have used newspapers, 
journals, pamphlets, Home Office documents, and 
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the Francis Place manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum to good advantage. This extensive research 
has enabled the authors to correct some errors 
about Doherty.and trade unionism that have ex- 
isted since the Webbs'and Hammonds. Their work 
updates G. D. H. Cole's essay on early trade-union 
activity first published in 1939 and republished in 
1952 as Attempts at General Union: A Study in British 
© Trade Unionism History 1818-1834. In addition to 
providing an account of Doherty’s efforts at union 
organization, the authors discuss his journalistic 
undertakings, his work on behalf of factory reform, 
and his ventures into radical politics. 

Doherty was the moving force behind the crea- 

tion of the Grand General Union of Cotton Spin- 
` ners in 1829, but his ultimate objective was to 
convince local labor leaders that their interests 
were best advanced by a well-disciplined national 
union. Hence, Doherty attempted (also in 1829) to 
build an effective union of all the trades through 
the National Association for the Protection of La- 
bour. Within two years the Grand General Union 


and the N. A. P. L. fell victim to lack of cohesion,: 


powerful manufacturing interests, the anti-trade 
,uhion press, and Doherty’s serious shortcomings 
as a leader. 

‘>The authors are at pains to show, contrary to 
Cole, E. P. Thompson, and J. F. C. Harrison, that 
Doherty was not captivated by the ideas of Robert 
Owen. Indeed, one of the major themes of this 
gracefully written biography is that the plan for a 
. national union did not cóme from any ‘“Owenite 
explosion” among the workers between 1829 and 
1834. Though the ‘authors are not totally con- 
vincing on this point, the arguments advanced 
are stimulating. 

RONALD K. HUCH 
University.of Minnesota, 
Duluth 


M. C. REED. ZJnvestment in Railways in Britain, 
1820-1844: A Study in the Develo ia of the Nee 

“Market. (Oxford " Historical onographs.). 
is Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. xiii, 315. 
20.75. 


The phrase-turner in economic history, yearning 
for romance, likes to.play with big pieces of capital 
equipment—steam engines, Bessemer furnaces, 
and railways. Over the past decade or so quan- 
titative economic historians have in their dismal 
way been spoiling the fun by importing in- 
struments of measurement into the playground. 
M. C. Reed's book, drawing with exemplary thor- 
oughness detailed lists of holders of stocks and 
bonds from the records of the companies, their 
agents, and-their parliamentary regulators, meas- 
ures the locations and trades of early financiers, 
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from widows to dukes and from Londoners to 
Mancunians, Though he provides accounts of the 
financial events and institutions of the early rail- 
way age, the author’s chief task is to collect the 
numbers, a task too often neglected by other ex- 
ponents of the new" economic history in favor of 
insubstantial theorizing and by exponents of the 
“old” in favor of inconclusive tale-telling. 

The rewards of virtue are two new facts. First, 
investors with no direct interest in the neighbor- 
hood of a new railway line and employed in com- 
merce rather than:in landowning or manufac- 
turing were from the beginning dominant: the 
capital market was national and impersonal. This 
fact contrasts with Fishlow's finding that in the 
United States landowners along a route responded 
to the “signals of social gain” by investing heavily 
in it and with Clapham’s belief that early on “local 
patriotism” rather than “‘blind capital seeking its 5 
per cent” supported railways: Second, "national" 
is not merely an elegant variation ona London 
market for railway (and other) shares. Indeed, 
after the floating of railway shares had' created a 
market—a subtheme of the book being that rail- 
ways gave birth to provincial markets as govern- 
ment finance had given birth to the London mar- 
ket—Lancashire in general and Liverpool in 
particular invested more in railways than did Lon- 
don. This second fact accords with a growing reali- 
zation in the field that the machinery for mobiliz- 
ing provincial saving was Sepiusticated. cany in 
Britain’s industrialization. 

These important findings, sad to say, are ob- 
scured by the style and organization of the book, 
whose overinclusiveness and tedium betray its ori- 
gin as a thesis for the D. Phil. Further, the energy 
employed in compiling the statistics is not always 
matched by subtlety in using them: at the most 
elementary and significant level Reed does not add 
together the statistics for each line or crossclassify 
investors simultaneously by occupation and resi- 
dence. Still, if the book is not a masterpiece of 
either literary or statistical history, it is nonethe- 
less a step iri the quantitative rebuilding of British 
economic history. ; 

DONALD N. MCCLOSKEY 
University of Chicago 


M. J. CULLEN. The Statistical Movement in Early Victo- 
rian Britain:^The Foundations of Empirical Social Re- 
search. New York: Harvester Press Limited/ Barnes 
and Noble. 1975. Pp. xii, 205. $22.50. 


Much of our view of nineteenth-century Britain is 
shaped by government statistics and reports and 
the work of statistical societies. M. J. Cullen points 
out that the individuals who created these lenses 
through which we view nineteenth-century Britain 
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ground them to fit the perspective of their own 
vision, not as microscopes or magnifying lenses 
created with accuracy as a prime concern. These 
early statisticians, many of them involved in the 
collection of both government and private statis- 
tics, confused propaganda and fact, tending to 
shape their research to bear out their own prej- 
udices and opinions. For example, they were con- 
vinced that urbanization, not industrialization, 
was the cause of Britain's ills and determined to 
show that public health and education were the 
central issues in reform. Their concern was less 
with presenting accurate statistics as the raw ma- 
terial for policy making than with shaping data 
collection for a particular purpose: “by an individ- 
ual, corporate, and governmental attack on the 
urban environment the statisticians expected to 
see the creation of the preconditions for a more 
moral society." The confusion of fact with propa- 
ganda is well illustrated with the case of Edwin 
Chadwick, who appears here less as a giant of the 
reform movement than as the epitome of the faults 
of contemporary statisticians. He was method- 
ologically suspect, often stubbornly wrongheaded, 
and determined to verify the validity of his prej- 
udices. 

The short biographies of the leading men of the 
statistical movement, presumably designed to sug- 
gest the connection between personal experience 
or political ambition and the desire for reform, are 
often weak and tend to raise more questions than 
they answer. For example, we are told that Wil- 

‘liam Farr was “probably . . . not very successful” 
in medical practice, but we are not told why this 
assumption is made; the description of Henry 
Marshall's father as “a relatively poor" man is 
irritatingly inadequate. There are occasional lap- 
ses into detail for its own sake which make the 
book dull in parts. 

Although the author notes that this is not an 
introduction to the statistical sources of the period, 
he enhances its usefulness by pointing out some of 
the major areas of error and suggesting some of the 
means by which the errors may be corrected. This 
is a useful analysis of the statistical movement and 
the statisticians on whom historians have de- 
pended for much of their material, as well as a 
necessary corrective which should be read by stu- 
dents before they are turned loose on the blue 
books. 

JANET ROEBUCK 
University of New Mexico 


RICHARD L. BLANCO. Wellington’s Surgeon General: Sir 
James McGrgor. Durham: Duke University Press. 


1974. Pp. xiv, 235. $9.75. 
This first biography of the “Father of the Royal 
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Army Medical Corps" is a solidly documented 
account of British military medicine from 1750 to 
1850, with discussions of civilian medicine and the 
campaigns of the army, enhanced by good maps 
and photographs. James McGrigor purchased a 
commission in 1793 at the age of 22, served in 
several overseas campaigns and at garrison posts 
in England, and was an experienced military sur- 
geon when he went to the Peninsula in i812 as 
Wellington's Inspector of Hospitals. 

He brought vigor, common sense, and organiza- 
tion to the medical system. He won the confidence 
of Wellington—one of the first generals to appreci- 
ate that medical care could help keep an army in 
the field; re-established the regimental hospital; 
installed an ambulance and evacuation system; 
and argued for better rations and warmer clothes 
for the troops. He developed a morbidity-mortality 
reporting system to provide timely and accurate 
health data. It is fair to say that his conservation of 
manpower was an essential contribution to Wel- 
lington's victory. 

McGrigor became director general of the medi- 
cal department in 1815, just before Waterloo. His 
thirty-six-year period as director general is pre- 
sented in a single chapter and emphasizes that low 
budgets, army indifference, and public apathy 
blocked McGrigor's plans to improve the medica! 
department. He established a health report sys- 
tem, raised the professional standards for medical 
officers, and built a library and pathology mu- 
seum. But it was the medical department he built 
and the army that Wellington controlled for nearly 
forty years that went unprepared to the medical 
and military disasters of the Crimea in 1854. If it is 
the function of an Army in peacetime to train and 
prepare for war, then neither man did his job. 

James McGrigor was a good surgeon and soldier 
who did his best for his country. How well did the 
author do by McGrigor? Richard L. Blanco often 
uses twentieth-century medicine to judge eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century practice, as if he 
faults McGrigor and his contemporaries for not 
knowing of the germ theory of disease; or of path- 
ophysiologic correlation of sign, symptom, and or- 
gan damage; or of vector transmission of disease, 
and so on. There are some errors of medical fact: 
there is no proof of the superiority of medical care 
in the Navy; rats have nothing to do with epidemic 
typhus; the epidemiology of plague was not known 
in 1802; gangrene cannot spread through regi- 
ments; the tourniquet was not a new technique in 
1814; and virology could not "advance" in the 
1800s because the very concept of viral disease was 
unknown. 

Blanco understands the essential difference be- 
tween military medicine and civilian medicine. 
Military medicine is a system for the delivery of 
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health care in mass casualty situations and for 
applying preventive medicine and public health 
techniques to prevent or reduce the incident of 
disease in armies. The direct care of individual 
patients is very similar to that of civilian life. In 
war, the success of military medicine depends di- 
rectly upon support from the battle commander 
and upon his confidence in his medical staff and its 
advice. I wish the author had explored why 
McGrigor got on so well with his commanders, 
and how McGrigor acquired and defined the con- 
cepts that led to his success in the Peninsula. One 
wonders why his excellent system of 1814 was un- 
available at Waterloo in 1815. I finished this biog- 
raphy still wanting to know James McGrigor. I 
wish more of his autobiography, letters, and offi- 
cial correspondence had been quoted, rather than 


excerpted or paraphrased, and that the man, not 


his times, had been the focus of the author's inter- 
est. Still, it is easy to ask for the book the author 
did not write. : 

In a superb bibliographic essay, Blanco notes 
the lack of an Army Medical Department equiva- 
lent to the Naval medical history by Keevil, Lloyd, 
and Coulter. Sir Neil Cantlie's excellent A History 
of the Army Medical Department (1974) has since been 
published. Blanco should be read as the best sur- 
vey of the period, must be used as an example 
of how to integrate military and medical history, 
and must be consulted for the wealth of reference 
material. Cantlie is the encyclopedic source. 

ROBERT J. T. JOY 


Walter Reed Army Institute of Research 


JAMES WINTER. Robert Lowe. Buffalo: University of 
Toronto Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 368. $17.50. 


This sympathetic reappraisal of Robert Lowe, first 
Viscount Sherbrooke, takes account of such recent 
scholarship as Ruth Knight's study of Lowe's Aus- 
tralian career and the works of M. Cowling and 
F. B. Smith on the Second Reform Act. The focus 
is firmly on Lowe, that incredibly self-disciplined 
albino whose academic triumphs, despite near 
blindness, were as astonishing as his ferociously 
impolitic judgments. James Winter argues that a 
high-principled consistency makes sense of the su- 
perficially inconsistent positions Lowe took while 
in Australia. Indeed, the clue to understanding 
Lowe is his devotion to principles, all of them 
firmly anchored to the truths of classical econom- 
ics. His sort of Liberalism is aimed at efficiency 
and economy, not democracy, in government. 
Educational reform was vital to establishing a 
“meritocracy,” itself the more necessary when the 
Reform Act of 1867 opened the door to democracy. 
If he never actually said, “We must educate our 
masters” (p. 187), he firmly believed that an edu- 
cated elite was essential to good government. 
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The author is persuasive in defending Lowe the 
educational reformer from Matthew Arnold's con- 
temporary attacks, but the man who comes to life 
in these pages was surely one for whom the bound- 
ary between principled conviction and sheer self- 
deception was but feebly guarded. This does not 
mean that the author fails in his objective: to pro- 
duce an improvement over the officially commis- 
sioned biography which appeared in 1893. Notes 
and bibliography indicate the solid foundations of 
research on which this useful contribution rests. 
But there are blemishes. It is confusing to read on 
page 133.that Lowe quit his job at the Privy Coun- 
cil without learning until page 150 what the job 
was. There are baffling phrases like “The judaiz- 
ing cast of mind" (p. 166), which Lowe and Arnold 
agreed was a barrier to critical intelligence! Fi- 
nally, the proofreading is far below the standard 
expected of a university press. Dozens of errors 
distract the reader, and proper names are espe- 
cially vulnerable: Macaulay is all right in the text, 
but not in the index, while Chichester Fortescue 
(in the index) pops up as Fortesque in the text. 

BARRY MCGILL 
Oberlin College 


ERIC TRUDGILL. Madonnas and Magdalens: The Ori- 
gins and Development of Victorian Sexual Altitudes. New 
York: Holmes and Meier. 1976. Pp. xii, 336. $15.00. 


Eric Trudgill illuminates the fascinating world of 
Victorian sexuality by examining the origins and 
development of middle-class sexual attitudes from 
the mid-eighteenth to the early twentieth century. 
Reminding his readers that the Victorian middle 
class was not a monolith and that it cannot be 
generally condemned as hypocritical, he carefully 
explains the sources of sexual attitudes and the 
reasons behind the paradoxical variety and dis- 
sonance of sexual thought and conduct. Among his 
conclusions is the assertion that Victorian men 
were not so much hypocrites as casualties of a 
prudish ideal which many sincerely believed in, 
but simply could not live up to. 

As the title indicates, the book deals primarily 
with Victorian women, respectable and otherwise. 
The author traces the evolution of the position of 
women and of attitudes toward them in life and 
literature. By analyzing the development of the 
ideal home and of the ideal woman as its guardian 
angel in connection with religious, political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, Trudgill provides new 
insights into the premium which was placed on 
feminine purity. 

His exploration of prostitution, the “great social 
evil," is similarly revealing. The author examines 
the causes and consequences of prostitution, the 
ever-changing social and literary attitudes toward 
magdalens, and the vicissitudes of reclamation ef- 
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forts. He argues convincingly that the Victorian 
code of morality was based on the paradoxical 
partnership of marriage and prostitution. While 
the prostitute was the enemy of sexual purity, she 
was also its ally, for she provided an outlet for men 
who could not fulfill the ideal of marriage, but who 
nevertheless sought to maintain the sanctity of 
their own homes. 

Madonnas and Magdalens is a meticulously re- 
searched and realistic book which makes a valu- 
able contribution to an important and absorbing 
aspect of English social history. The author dem- 
onstrates admirable analytical ability, a willing- 
ness to draw original conclusions, and a remark- 
able comprehension of his subject. His sym- 
pathetic and fair treatment of Victorians of both 
sexes has convinced this reviewer that, as Trudgill 
argues, the Victorians deserve much greater under- 
standing than they usually receive. 

Readers will regret an unusual and inconsistent 
form of citing references as well as the occasional 
coining of phrases which tend to obscure rather 
than clarify meaning. However, these are minor 
flaws in a generally well conceived and executed 
work. 

KATHLEEN E. MCCRONE 
University of Windsor 


PATRICIA BRANCA. Silent Sisterhood: Middle Class 
Women in the Victorian Home. Pittsburgh: Carnegie- 
Mellon University Press. 1975. Pp. 170. $12.50. 


The theory of modernization enjoys considerable 
popularity among social scientists. In Silent Sister- 
hood Patricia Branca has used this theory to re- 
evaluate the lives of Victorian middle-class 
women. Rather than being the idle, frivolous 
prude of the conventional stereotype, Branca’s 
middle-class Victorian wife is the first modern 
woman. If the stereotype reflected any reality at 
all, it was the lives of upper- and upper-middle 
class women, not the majority of the middle classes 
whose incomes ranged from £100 to £300 through- 
out the Victorian period. In those families wives 
managed the household budget and undertook the 
physical labor of housework and childcare, per- 
haps assisted by one servant. They became astute 
consumers of new household equipment and crit- 
ics of prevailing standards of health care for them- 
selves and their children. They opposed fatalistic 
attitudes toward illness and looked increasingly for 
"scientific" aid in combating it. Ironically, the 
doctors whom they consulted often added to the 
dangers of infection by their unhygienic practices 
and their opposition to newly discovered methods 
for preventing the spread of disease. Middle-class 
women sought aid also from other sources, such as 
medical and household manuals, and from the 
purchase of patent medicines and contraceptives. 
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Despite the contrary claims of some medical 
writers, Victorian middle-class wives enjoyed sex 
and sought to avoid the dangers of childbirth by 
limiting the number of their pregnancies. 
Branca's thesis calls for validation. In Silent Sis- 
lerhood a small number of data support a large 
burden of generalization; this is a drawback for the 
reader, who cannot readily verify Branca’s claims. 
Despite her use of statistics from London gener- 
ally, and from Camberwell in particular, Branca 
relies heavily upon her own a priori assumptions 
about the modernization of Victorian middle-class 
women for her interpretations. She recognizes 
more readily the prescriptive nature of household 
than of medical manuals. Since physicians had 
good reason to persuade middle-class women to 
call the doctor more often than they did, one may 
well doubt Branca’s assumption that medical 
manuals describe actual practices with precision. 
Lastly, one has to question the power of any 
sociological generalization to explain the com- 
plexities of social history, expecially the power of 
modernization theory to explain the lives of 
middle-class women in Victorian England. The 
very richness and multiplicity of women’s attitudes 
and experiences suggests that further research in 
women’s history will serve to undermine the the- 
ory of modernization as applied to women’s lives. 
For the further exploration of this issue, Branca’s 
book provides a thought-provoking base. 
JOAN N. BURSTYN 
Douglass College, 
Rutgers University 


JOHN S. GALBRAITH. Crown and Charter: The Early 
Years of the British South Africa Company. (Per- 
spectives on Southern Africa, number 14.). Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 


Press. 1974. Pp. xi, 354. $12.75. 


In this important new study of the formation and 
early years of the British South Africa Company, 
John S. Galbraith cuts Cecil Rhodes down to 
size—as one among a number of men who devel- 
oped the company and as a man who combined 
ruthlessness and profiteering with imperialism. 
Galbraith also emphasizes that Rhodes was prac- 
tically unrestricted by his board of directors or by: 
the imperial government. In this closing words, 
"Between 188g and 1896 the chartered company 
was an engine without a governor." This was due 
to Rhodes’ power and personality and to the fact 
that other Britons also wished to assert British 


. influence in northern South Africa. Galbraith tells 


how Rhodes and London business interests came 
together and subsequently won a government 
charter. Also included are descriptions of con- 
cession-hunting expeditions into the north, ven- 
tures noted for greed and duplicity. The desire for 
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a charter was meant in part to overcome the defi- 
ciencies of such concessions and to end competing 
claims. For the government a chartered company 
was an inexpensive way of asserting British in- 
fluence and preventing Transvaal, Portuguese, 
and German expansion in the area. 

Galbraith shows convincingly that in this proc- 
ess there was no real understanding of the African 
societies involved; English interests always were 
dominant. He also shows that African leaders un- 
derstood the situation on their home grounds and 
sought unsuccessfully to balance internal and ex- 
ternal pressures. It is not a pretty story, and Gal- 
braith lays it out with rich detail. He is well 
equipped for such work, having previously exam- 
ined both British expansion in South Africa and 
other British chartered companies. For this study 
he has drawn most extensively on the company 
records in the National Archives of Rhodesia. 

The major criticism I have of the book is that it 
sometimes leaves the reader uncertain about gen- 
eral patterns. For example, I wish that in the 
introduction Galbraith had provided a systematic 
outline of the African peoples involved, that later 
on he had explained the processes of company 
stockjobbing, and that he had concluded with his 
own close analysis of Rhodes' personality. It 
would also be helpful if the maps were more ade- 
quate for illustrating textual details. Nonetheless, 
those of us who work in imperial history will find 
this a major resource, especially for the study of 
ventures into “Rhodesia” and for the story of rela- 
tions between government officials and the com- 
pany. 

DEWITT C. ELLINWOOD, JR. 
Stale University of New York, 
Albany 


BYRON FARWELL. The Great Anglo-Boer War. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1976. Pp. xiv, 495. $16.95. 


Byron Farwell has put together a most interesting 
and absorbing account of the Anglo-Boer war. 
There is a grand sweep to it, innumerable battles 
described and integrated into a moving portrait of 
two cultures, as well as two peoples, at war. The 
Great Anglo-Boer War is far more substantial and 
important than the author’s earlier Prisoners of the 
Mahdi and Queen Victoria's Little Wars, and Farwell 
is extremely skillful in deftly sketching the foibles 
and mannerisms of the various generals. General 
Methuen, for example, “found it easier to be gal- 
lant than to be wise,” and General Warren’s “‘pre- 
occupation with oxen” indicates his defects as a 
general. This emphasis on the personal and often 
the humorous enables Farwell to cover the action 
of many battles and skirmishes without losing the 
reader’s attention. 
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There are a number of shortcomings to the 
work, however. The author seems oblivious to the 
pejorative overtones of many of his terms: Africans 
are referred to as “‘Bantu,” and the Khoi-Khoi and 
San people are presented as "Bushmen" and 
“Hottentots.” And his conclusions concerning the 
bitter peace of Vereenig completely overlook the 
extent to which the British were prepared to sacri- 
fice African interests in order to placate the de- 
feated Boers, thus planting the seeds of the future 
racial clash still facing South Africa today. 

Also, the work generally could have used many 
more footnotes. Even accepting the fact that it was 
meant to have a general, nonscholarly audience, 
many assertions need sources. Many readers, for 
example, would like to know Farwell's basis for the 
statement, “More Boer boys and girls under the 
age of sixteen died in British concentration camps 
than all the fighting men killed by bullets and 
shells on both sides in the course of the entire 
war." 

Finally, in analyzing the slide toward war in the 
late 1890s, Farwell completely ignores the eco- 
nomic dimensions of the clash. Great emphasis is 
placed on history, culture, and personality, but 
virtually none on the economic reasons why Great 
Britain felt it had to control South Africa, or the 
economic motivations that were involved in the 
clash between the Boers and the Uitlanders. 

On balance, however, The Great Anglo-Boer War 
is an engrossing and well-written account of an 
important conflict. 

CHRISTIAN P. POTHOLM 
Bowdoin College 


C. J. WRIGLEY. David epu George and the British 
Labour Movement; Peace and War. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1976. Pp. x, 298. $15.00. 


This book is another product of the current boom 
in Lloyd George scholarship. Unfortunately it de- 
livers considerably less than its title promises. In- 
stead of delving into the ambiguous and hitherto 
unexplored relationship between that redoubtable 
politician and the British labor movement, C. J. 
Wrigley concentrates on the government's indus- 
trial policy during the First World War, the grad- 
ual extension of state control over manpower and 
production. Since much of this has been analyzed 
before, most notably by S. J. Hurwitz a generation 
ago and more recently by Arthur Marwick, this 
study, however well documented, merely confirms 
a familiar picture. 

In a useful introductory section the author por- 
trays Lloyd George as a conventional rural radical, 
preoccupied with land reform, temperance, and 
Welsh disestablishment and lacking real affinity 
with urban working-class aspirations. His emer- 
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gence as a social reformer during the Edwardian 
period stemmed from a mixture of sympathy— 
emotional, not ideological—for the underdog and 
political sagacity. His radical rhetoric and growing 
reputation earned the confidence of organized la- 
bor, thus facilitating his successful mediation of 
industrial disputes. 

The policy which Lloyd George termed ‘‘con- 
ciliation at first, but, failing that, the steam roller” 
summarizes succinctly the government’s approach 
to mobilizing the labor force during the war. Wrig- 
ley observes that the much-vaunted Treasury 
Agreement of March 1915, based on voluntary re- 
laxation of trade practices in wartime, was in- 
effective because, the government was so blatantly 
one-sided in its economic program: while impos- 
ing wage restraint and exhorting unions to forego 
dearly-bought rights, little was done to restrict 
profiteering or to mitigate the impact of soaring 
prices. More pragmatic than many of his col- 
leagues, Lloyd George tried to strengthen the 
hands of the union leaders, impervious to the fact 
that collaboration with the authorities often un- 
dermined their influence with the rank and file. 
What negotiation failed to secure government offi- 
cials never hesitated to impose by means of legisla- 
tion. Only the threat of retaliation by large groups 
of workers, South Wales miners in 1915 or the 
engineering trades for example, slowed the pace of 
state control, but by the end of the war dilution of 
skilled labor was being extended and guarantees 
for protected occupations were continuously 
eroded for the sake of military recruitment. 

Wrigley concludes that organized labor, despite 
the appearance of consultation, enjoyed only the 
most tenuous partnership with the government. By 
threatening compulsion Lloyd George forfeited the 
support of the movement, depriving himself of a 
potential political base among working class voters 
after the war. : 

Admirably researched, this book is marred by 
irritating flaws. Minor officials are often men- 
tioned without being identified. More careful edit- 
ing would have eliminated other errors: Sydney 
Buxton appears as Charles and as Sydney in the 
same paragraph; Limehouse, scene of Lloyd 
George's celebrated diatribe against the aris- 
tocracy, is transformed at the end of the book, by a 
process of verbal urban renewal, into Limehurst. 

F. M. LEVENTHAL 
Boston Uniersity 


ROBERT E. BUNSELMEYER. The Cost of the War, 
1914—1919: British Economic War Aims and the Origins 
of Reparation. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 
1975. Pp. 249. $12.50. 


The author of this compact study of the wartime 
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background of reparations policy shows that Brit- 
ish attitudes were directly affected by concern 
about the effects of the war on British trade and 
finance and by expectations of economic conflict 
with Germany after the cessation of hostilities. In 
part 1 he traces the growth of Anglo-German ri- 
valry through the prewar protectionist and tariff 
reform campaigns, which left a wartime division in 
the Conservative party between the free-trade mi- 
nority, and the moderate and extreme pro- 
tectionists. He deals with the Paris Economic Res- 
olutions of 1916, proposals for imperial preference, 
and wartime economic planning for peace—in- 
cluding an interesting memorandum by J. M. 
Keynes and W. J. Ashley, “On the Effect of an 
Indemnity." By the end of the war the political 
appeal of reparation and indemnity had sup- 
planted concern with postwar trade, raw mate- 
rials, and key industries. 

Part 2 covers the intricate negotiations between 
Britain, the United States, and France, and gives 
special emphasis to the role of anti-German senti- 
ment during the British general election of 1918. 
Despite efforts at restraint by leading politicians 
and Treasury advisers, the demand that Germany 
should be “made to pay" exerted a major in- 
fluence on the reparation articles of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

This is primarily a political study, written in a 
clear and readable style, but giving comparatively 
few data on the economic conditions of the pe- 
riod. 

A. W. COATS 
University of Nottingham 


ALEX P. SCHMID. Churchills privater Krieg: Intervention 
und Konterrevolution im russischen Blirgerkrieg, November 
1918- Mürz 1920. Zurich: Atlantis. 1974. Pp. 389. 


Few episodes in Winston Churchill's varied career 
have been as controversial as his staunch anti- ` 
Bolshevik stance during the Russian Civil War. 
The reputation he earned as a politician who 
would stop at nothing to crush the fledgling Soviet 
regime cost him dearly, then and later. To some 
extent his later failure to rally significant support 
against the British appeasers of Hitler stemmed 
from a widespread belief that he was a reckless 
man who had displayed poor judgment in 
1918-1920; consequently, he was not trusted by 
Liberals or the British labor movement. 

Alex P. Schmid's stimulating monograph shows 
the extent to which Churchill deserves the reputa- 
tion of an anti-Bolshevik crusader. It is the au- 
thor's thesis that Allied intervention in Russia 
owed a great deal to Churchill's drive, to his anti- 
Bolshevik propensities, and to his ability to con- 
vince the members of Lloyd George's coalition 
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government of the need to destroy the Bolsheviks. 
But for Churchill, Schmid contends, Allied inter- 
vention would not have assumed the form it did 
during the crucial year of 1919. The aid given by 
Churchill and those who shared his views to Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionaries and non-Russian na- 
tionalists helped the Bolsheviks in three ways. 
They found it much easier to build up a strong 
army; they were able to exploit Russian nation- 
alism to fight the Poles; and they strengthened 
their grip over Russian society. The most Schmid 
is prepared to concede is that Stalin's methods of 
government cannot be blamed on Churchill. The 
assertion that Allied aid to the White Armies 
forced Lenin and Trotsky to divert men and re- 
sources that would otherwise have been used to 
spread their influence in Europe is not discussed at 
length. Schmid further argues that the politics of 
compromise followed by Lloyd George and the 
relief measures associated with Herbert Hoover 
"saved" Europe from “a social revolution." 
Schmid's thesis is based on many different 
sources. These range from government documents 
in the Public Record Office in London and the 
private papers of British statesmen to memoirs and 
works of other Western scholars. The gaps in the 
documentation of some of the authorities on Brit- 
ish involvement in Russia are noted. British news- 
papers and Hansard have also been combed in 
search of additional information on Churchill’s 
views and his attempts to convince the British 
public of the righteousness of his policy. The only 
significant gap in Schmid's impressive documenta- 
tion is the Churchill archives, which were not 
made available to him. These may throw new light 
on Churchill's sources of information on Russia 
and on his dealings with Boris Savinkov, the for- 
mer terrorist who was one of Lenin's most resolute 
opponents during the Civil War. 
IVAN AVAKUMOVIC 
University of British Columbia 


ADELE MASSARDO MAIELLO. Laburismo e Russia Sovie- 
lica. 1917-1924. (Pubblicazioni dell'Istituto di 
Studi Storico- bo litici, Facolta di Scienze Politiche, 
Universita di Genova, volume 3.) Milan: DRE A. 
Giuffré. 1974. Pp. iv, 380. L. 6,500. 


This monograph deals with the policy of the Brit- 
ish Labour Party toward Soviet Russia up to the 
fall of the first Labour.government. Its focus is on 
the Anglo-Soviet negotiations of 1924 and their 
collapse. Though less compact and elegant than 
the comparable study by Stephen Graubard pub- 
lished some twenty years ago (British Labour and the 
Russian. Revolution), it supersedes Graubard's vol- 
ume in its detailed documentation drawn from 
unpublished records of the Foreign Office, Labour 
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‘Party archives, and the private papers of Lans- 


bury, MacDonald, Morel, Posonby, Dalton, the 
Webbs, and others. The present work also probes 
more deeply into the rich variety of responses to 
Bolshevism on the part of various components of 
the Labour Party. Labour failed its ‘‘ordeal by 
fire," says the author, because of a number of 
factors: the inner tensions in the party which al- 
lowed it to proclaim Russia as an equal member of 
the comity of nations despite its essential hostility 
to and distrust of the Soviet regime; its tradition- 
alist economic view of Russia as an export market 
and a supplier of raw materials; the authoritarian 
tendencies of MacDonald and the erosion of La- 
bour's propaganda energies after assuming office; 
and excessive reliance on the permanent bureauc- 
racy, particularly the Foreign Office which was 
hostile to Labour's state policy vis-à-vis Russia. 
The author sensibly avoids overstressing the 
Campbell case and the “Zinoviev letter," though, 
in regard to the latter, she notes that “the behavior 
of the Foreign Office on this occasion leaves room 
for many doubts "—not an original position but an 
exceptionally well-documented one. Though end- 
ing abruptly and lacking sufficient overall inter- 
pretation, the present work is a useful synthesis of 
published and unpublished materials on a major, 
and much discussed, episode in the history of the 
Labour Party. 

RICHARD STITES 

Ohio State University, 

Lima 


CHRIS COOK. The Age of Alignment: Electoral Politics in 
Britain, 1922-1929. Buffalo: University of Toronto 
Press. 1975. Pp. x, 367. $17.50. 


The central theme of this book is the nature of 
electoral change at the constituency level between 
1922 and 1924, the years in which the Labour Party 
replaced the Liberals as a governing party in Brit- 
ain. The subtitle chosen by Chris Cook is therefore 
a little misleading, since the bulk of the book con- 
sists of a dense but closely argued constituency 
analysis of the three general elections between 1922 
and 1924. Cook has made a careful and thorough 
study of his sources, which include not only private 
papers, but also party archives and the provincial 
as well as the national press. For this reason, his 
book, although it does not make for easy reading, 
is nevertheless a valuable contribution, not only to 
the study of electoral behavior during the interwar 
years, but also to the debate on the decline of the 
Liberal Party. 

Cook modestly argues that his conclusions ‘do 
not lend themselves to any startling or dramatic 
new theory to explain the fate that overtook the 
[Liberal] party. However, the electoral evidence of 
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the period from 1918 to 1929 does emphasise cer- 
tain factors that have, as yet, not figured fully in 
the historiography of this subject." The Liberal 
decline was'not evenly spread throughout the 
country, but was far more rapid in the large cities 
and mining areas than in rural areas. This leads 
Cook to the conclusion that the decline of the 
Liberals came about not, as Trevor Wilson argues, 
as a result of the war and the split between As- 
quith and Lloyd George, “but from fundamental 
and long-term characteristics in the structure, so- 
cial composition and outlook of the party in the 
major industrialised and mining areas. This weak- 
ness was reflected in the inability of an essentially 
middle-class party to accommodate working-class 
candidates, or to formulate a relevant radical in- 
dustrial policy.”. These tendencies were already 
apparent before 1914 and before the advent of uni- 
versal male suffrage; the extension of the franchise 
in 1918 served only to accentuate them. Thus the 
war and the party split, although they may have 
aggravated the difficulties of the Liberals, did not 
cause them. As the older sources of political divi- 
sion were disappearing, to be replaced by a divi- 
bion in terms of class feeling, the Liberals ceased to 
have anything distinctive to offer; and by the time 
Lloyd George was able to provide the remedy with 
his Keynesian programme of 1929, it was too late. 
Perhaps the next step in this discussion would be 
to extend it to a comparative context, and to show 
why class conflict led to a Labour Party in Britain, 
but not in the United States; what were the pecu- 
liar features of the two societies which accounted 
for the difference? Meanwhile, Cook’s study can 
be warmly welcomed as an important addition to a 
continuing debate. 
VERNON BOGDANOR 
Brasenose College, Oxford 


ELIE KEDOURIE. In the Anglo-Arab Labyrinth: The 
McMahon-Husayn Correspondence and its Inler- 
prelations, 1914-1939. (Cambridge Studies in the 
History and The of Politics.) New York: Cam- 
ridge University Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 330. $32.50. 


The controversies surrounding the negotiation and 
implementation of Britain’s 1915-1916 agreements 
with the Arabs remain as much alive today as they 
were decades ago. The endemic Arab-Israeli con- 
flict continues to cast on issues relating to Pales- 
tine a continuing political relevance. More gener- 
ally, ever since the Balfour Declaration promised a 
national home for the Jews in Palestine and the 
post-World War I settlement established Britain 
and France as mandatory powers in political con- 
trol of large portions of the Arab Near East, Anglo- 
Arab relations have been embittered by a per- 
ception of duplicity and broken promises on the 
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part of “perfidious Albion” shared by all Arab 
nationalists and many British public officials and 
scholars alike. 

It is this perception that Elie Kedourie sets out 
to allay by well-researched analysis of wartime 
archival sources and a lengthy critique of several 
subsequent Foreign Office studies that sought to 
elucidate the extent of British commitments ten- 
dered to Sharif Husayn of Mecca in exchange for 
his leading an Arab revolt against the Ottoman 
suzerain. Kedourie, a noted University of London 
scholar of Anglo-Arab affairs, is upset at the ‘‘cor- 
rosive feeling of embarrassment, if not of guilt" 
that has come to “demoralize British Middle-East- 
ern policy." He attributes this to British officials’ 
misreading of the evidence in their own files (Har- 
old Nicolson and Arnold Toynbee are among the 
many taken to task here), their sheer ignorance of 
some of this evidence, and faulty ex post facto ex- 
egesis designed to serve political goals of the mo- 
ment. He endeavors to show that no firm com- 
mitments were made to Husayn regarding 
territorial boundaries of the future independent 
Arab state(s); that Palestine was definitely ex- 
cluded from these boundaries; that all British 
commitments were conditional on uprisings and 
other anti-Ottoman actions by Husayn and by the 
Arab movement in Syria that were only partially 
fulfilled; and finally, that the famous exchange of 
letters did not constitute a textually self-contained 
legal contract or binding treaty, but was a series of 
statements of intention regarding future policy, 
supplemented by often unrecorded oral under- 
standings and contingent for their proper inter- 
pretation on such additional factors as changing 
circumstances and undertakings to other parties. 

Does the author succeed in restoring the good 
faith of the British government? His exhaustive 
effort yields mixed results. His reconstruction of 
the negotiations between the British High Com- 
missioner in Cairo and the Sharif and of internal 
Foreign Office debates persuasively supports some 
of his major contentions. On the other hand, he 
succeeds in establishing beyond doubt that ‘‘at its 
face value, McMahon’s language was so qualified 
that it meant almost nothing, and from his words 
it was equally easy to infer the exclusion, as well as 
the inclusion, of any territory whatever." This was 
McMahon’s object. As a plethora of internal com- 
munications originating in London, Cairo, Aden, 
and Jeddah make clear, the British government 
labored under the constant “ ‘dread’ of disabusing 
Husayn/of his illusions" about the extent of Brit- 
ain’s promises to him lest the Arabs desist from 
their pro-British efforts (p. 196). Kedourie shows 
how British officials actually encouraged Husayn 
to interpret their pledges expansively, dangled be- 
fore him the alluring prize of the Islamic caliphate, 
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and informed him about deals such as the Sykes- 
Picot agreement partitioning the Levant into Brit- 
ish and French spheres of influence, but only in a 
partial and misleading fashion designed not to 
alarm him. They further assured him that the Bal- 


four Declaration would be implemented in a man- : 


ner "compatible with the freedom of the existing 
[Arab] population, both economic and political." 
If Englishmen today feel qualms about the hon- 
esty with which their government treated the 
Arabs sixty years ago, it is not, malgré Kedourie, 
due to ignorance or gratuitous self-recrimination, 
but because McMahon and company did their job 
only too well. 
: i PAUL JABBER . 
University of Ci alifornia, 
Los Angeles 


ANN TROTTER: Britain and East Asia, 1933-1937. (In- 
ternational Studies.) New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, for the Centre for International Stud- 
ies, London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 1975. Pp. xi, 277. $23.50. 


The Chinese proverb, “let ‘the water flow and the 
stones will appear," accurately describes the out- 
pouring of monographs on British Far Eastern 
policy in the 1930s since the thirty-year rule 
opened HM's archival sluicegates. Ann Trotter's 
study joins with those by Thorne, Blickenstorfer, 
“Lee and, of course, Louis, in completing our de- 
tailed understanding of this decade in which the 
lesser-day carétakers of imperial destiny struggled 
in vain to preserve Greater Britain's empire of 
extorted privilege and synthetic splendor in East 
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Dominating the mid-thirties, Trotter documents 
convincingly, was a “vigorous, ” if futile, discussion 
in Whitehall. The dilemma of the British was 
cruel: how to safeguard their vulnerable inter- 
ests in China, handle Japan's slippery demands in 
Chinese and naval matters, and simultaneously 
avoid unduly alienating either Nanking or Wash- 
ington. The Old China Hands at the Foreign Of- 
fice, quickly concluding that it was impossible to 
square the circle between Chinese nationalism and 
Japanese Pan-Asianism, argued that Britain's only 
safe course was. a ''wait-and-see" policy (alias: 
muddling through). Not so the boys at the 
Treasury. Their exaggerated beliefs in the value of 
, the China market and the persuasiveness of eco- 
nomic bait to Tokyo led Neville Chamberlain 
(then chancellor of the exchequer) and Sir 
Warren Fisher (permanent under-secretary) to 
campaign energetically for an accommodation 
with Japan. Trotter's thesis is, in fact, that they 
pushed so hard for an understanding that by 1935 
the Treasury was conducting its own foreign pol- 
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icy. The resulting "dual diplomacy"—the 
Treasury charging on while the Foreign Office 
philosophized from the sidelines about the dangers 
of attempting anything constructive—produced 
only damaging confusion and inconsistencies. : 
With the abject failure of their pet project, the 
Leith Ross.mission, even the grandees at the 
Treasury had to concede Japan was beyond the 
pale. 

Trotter deserves high marks for her pioneer re- 
search in the voluminous British archives (with a 
titbit or two from Japanese sources). How regret- 
table, therefore, that her findings are presented in 
such a leaden way. The signs are all here of a 
dissertation rushed too soon into print: the con- 
voluted sentences, excessive use of the passive 
voice, uninspired and in places incongruous foot- 
notes, and, most of all, that steady dissertating 
tone. Had she shed her dissertation blinders,- 
moreover, and not stopped abruptly with the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, she might 
have helped her readers see more clearly what this 
reviewer, for one, regards as a significant contribu- 
tion: the déjà vu overtones of British policy after 
1937. Readers of Bradford Lee's excellent Britain 
and the Sino-Japanese War, 1937-1939 who came 
away wondering why Chamberlain and the For- 
eign Office did so little to appease Japan in the late 
thirties, why the British were so certain of China’s 
ultimate triumph in the war, and why a snubbed 
America was so stand-offish will find some in- 
triguing clues in Trotter. Having to read two 
books, where one would have done nicely, illus- 
trates the questionable wisdom of publishing dip- 
lomatic history in two to four year-slices. 

ROBERT J. GOWEN 
East Carolina University 


ARTHUR MARDER. Operation ' "Menace": The Dakar 
Expedition and the Dudley North Affair. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. xxv, 289. $18.75. 


Arthur Marder sets himself three main tasks: to 
examine Operation "Menace" as a case study in 
the genesis, execution, and failure of an operational 
plan; to assess Churchill's role in the enterprise; 
and to re-examine the controversy over the dis- 
missal of Admiral Dudley North, who, it is often 
alleged, was sacrificed as a scapegoat for the oper- 
ation’s failure. 

On all three counts, the author segues a lucid 
and expert analysis based upon the available docu- 
mentary evidence in the Public Record Office and 
numerous interviews with surviving participants. 
From the outset, there was a fundamental failure 
of political intelligence which meant that the entire 
basis of the operation was misconceived. The Brit- 
ish, relying too heavily upon Free French assess- 
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ments, thought Dakar would capitulate with only 
a minimum display of force—a sort of modern-day 
Jericho with de Gaulle cast as Joshua; even the 
contingency plans for shore landings were based 
on this misconception. Strategic intelligence was 
also poor. The appalling lack of security, so often 
commented upon, was not in fact of much signifi- 
cance, although it later rebounded upon the Free 
French. The Vichy government did not realize that 
the destination was Dakar, and its decision to send 
the Toulon squadron south was a reaction to 
events in equatorial Africa, not to dockside talk at 


Liverpool. There were many avoidable delays, and . 


communications were poor. In short, Operation 
"Menace" was aptly named only in reference to 
itself. Churchill bore a heavy responsibility, and 
most of the problems arose from the great haste he 
injected into the enterprise from the beginning. 
The Chiefs of Staff were never keen on the enter- 
prise. The force commanders emerge with some 
credit, as, indeed, does de Gaulle, who maintained 
his dignity throughout. 

If Churchill’s responsibility for the operation 
was major, he is absolved by the author of the 
charge of having cast Admiral North as its scape- 
goat. The Admiralty, primarily in the shape of its 
First Sea Lord Dudley Pound, had lost confidence 
in North before he permitted the French squadron 
to sail unmolested through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This incident was merely a catalyst, and, the au- 
thor implies, the decision to query North’s conduct 
was made before the failure of "Menace" became 
apparent. This is the least satisfactory section of 
Marder’s book. By his own admission (p. 225, note 
44) he bases his absolution of Churchill only on the 
absence of written proof; in the light of contrary 
verbal recollections, he has given the benefit of 
doubt to Churchill. This is not altogether con- 
vincing, especially in light of Churchill’s postwar 
treatment of North. Nonetheless, Marder, while 
inclined to be less “‘pro-North” than Roskill is in 
his offical history, convincingly demonstrates that 
North was shabbily dealt with by the Admiralty 
up to his partial rehabilitation by Macmillan in 
1957. His discussion of the opposing arguments 
and his weighing of the evidence is judicious and 
skillful and will probably be the last word on the 
matter. 

DAVID STAFFORD 
University of Victoria 


JANET P. MORGAN. The House of Lords and the Labour 
Government, 1964-1970. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 254. $25.75. 


This well-informed analysis of the Lords, at once 
technical and sophisticated, is most welcome as an 
up-dating of P. A. Bromhead's The House of Lords 
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and Contemporary Politics, 1911-1957 (1958). Janet P. 
Morgan's account of “the ambiguous role" of the 
Lords "in the whole political arena" extends 
somewhat beyond the limits in her title in both 
directions. But most significant is her inquiry into 
parliamentary procedure and behavior, contrast- 
ing the Lords and the Commons, in the crisis of 


. 1958-69. 


This study will have different uses for different 
people. Students of constitutional history, and, 
one hopes, general readers as well, will find their 
knowledge of parliamentary history widened and 
their understanding sharpened. The student of 
government will be at once drawn to the minute 
dissection of the Lords, its membership and busi- 
ness, supplemented by detailed tables in the ap- 
pendix. And the historian of Labour will follow 
closely the politics of the period. But all will be- 
come absorbed in the examination of the first ma- 
jor effort to reform the Lords’ membership, this in 
a context of a Conservative-dominated Lords and 
a Labour-controlled Commons. 

It is a complex story, with the important com- | 
ponents narrated separately, and thus to be read 
with close attention or not at all. Morgan covers 
the promising Inter-party Conference created 
in November 1967 to implement the Queen's 
Speech—''to reduce the present powers of the 
House of Lords and to eliminate its present heredi- 
tary basis"; the breakdown of the Conference with 
the defeat in the Lords of the Southern Rhodesia 
(United Nations Sanctions) Order; Labour's own 
Parliament Bill (introduced December 1968) with 
its two tiers of membership (voting and non-vot- 
ing); and the end of this bill in fiasco largely 
through Labour's own tactical blunders. The 
many paradoxes are effectively brought out by the 
author. The Lords seem to emerge with the hon- 
ors, more independence of judgment, more caution 
and restraint; indeed their conduct in this episode 
shows why they have survived. Some matters are 
controversial, and no doubt Morgan will be chal- 
lenged at certain points. But it is likely that her 
study will stand its ground quite well. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 
Amherst College 


WALTER ROLAND FOSTER. The Church before the Cove- 

nants: The Church of Scotland, 1596-1638. Edinburgh: 

Paes Academic Press. 1975. Pp. viii, 216. 
5.00. 


Scotland’s Reformation success of 1560 did not 
suddenly establish the pattern of Presbyterianism 
which would ultimately triumph. Although the 
Reformed doctrines were adopted and generally 
followed, the episcopal tradition lingered. Not un- 
til the 1580s were the bishops’ powers substantially 
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curbed. In order to enhance royal power, James Vl 
strengthened the bishops’ authority during the pe- 
riod from 1596 to 1610. The presbytery versus epis- 
copal controversy was sharpened as a result of 
royal enlargement of bishops! powers; never- 
theless, the kirk sessions, presbyteries, synods, and 
general assemblies continued to flourish as effec- 
tive instruments of church government even during 
the era of episcopal revival. 

James VI persuaded parliament to restore epis- 
copal temporalities in 1608 and prompted the 
‘Glasgow Assembly of 1610 to establish two courts 
of high commission, which gave the bishops, and 
especially the two archibishops of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow, increased status and authority. The 
crown began to give its presentations to bishops 
instead of to the presbyteries, and increasingly the 
bishops had to approve church policies and deci- 
sions before they were final. James also restored 
the practice of bishops sitting in parliament. 

Progress was made during this period toward 
developing an educated clergy. The author's re- 
search reveals that by 1638 a university education 
was standard for ministers, and it was rare to find 
a minister who was not a university graduate. 

During this era, bishops presided over presby- 
'teries or appointed moderators over them, held the 
final power over excommunication, disciplined 
ministers, and made visitations in their dioceses. 
Many ministers opposed the strengthening of bish- 
ops, and some ministers were ousted. because of 
their opposition to episcopacy. Despite the episco- 
pal revival, the kirk sessions, presbyteries, and sy- 
nods remained strong. For'a few decades this two- 
track system of church government operated in 

_ Scotland: Calvinist doctrine and practices, how- 
ever, were otherwise unaltered. . 
Walter Roland Foster has successfully portrayed 
the structures of church government in this schol- 
. arly study. He has also treated the related topics of 
ministers, finance, and church discipline after ex- 
tensive research in presbytery and synod records 
and many other extant contemporary sources. Ex- 
cept for an occasional repetition, the book is well- 
written, and it.is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on the early period of Scottish Protestantism. 
RICHARD GLEN EAVES 
Auburn University 


S. G. CHECKLAND. Scottish Banking: A History, 1695- 
1973. Glasgow: Collins Publishers. 1975. LI xxvi, 
785. £8.25. 

This book provides a detailed, comprehensive, and 
scholarly account of the development of Scottish 
banking institutions over the past two and three- 
quarter centuries. The emphasis is on the period 
before 1850 when the system exemplified the in- 
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novativeness and flexibility which can be produced 
within a competitive economic environment. 
Banking in Scotland (unlike England) operated 
without substantive governmental intervention, 
limitations on capital size, or a “public” bank-. 
note-issuing monopoly, and with “small” notes. 
Amid frequent economic disturbances, the Scot- 
tish banks pioneered a sequence of institutions 
tailored to rapidly emerging organizational, geo- 
graphical, and financial needs. These included 
banking under limited liability, joint-stock financ- 
ing, branch systems, cash credit systems, and a 
reliance on notes and deposits and a minimum of 
specie. The system's competitiveness was largely 
lost with the Act of 1845 which denied the riglit of 
note issue to new banks. The consolidation of the 
system and its decline (in favor of the English 
banks) as a major force in world banking followed. 
The book describes with great clarity the complex 
legal, political, sociological, and economic under- 
pinnings of these and related occurrences. 

The analytical aspects of the book are unfortu- 


.nately less successful than the excellent historical 


description. For example, the judgment that the 
Scottish system was "highly volatile" is dependent 
upon implicit comparisons with modern bank-fail- 
ure experience.at the expense of the potentially 
more interesting contemporaneous English com- 
parison. Another example is the assumption that a 
simple trade-off existed between the tendency to- 
ward “conservative” lending practices of many 
banks and the system’s contribution to Scottish 
economic development. Instead, “conservatism” 
also facilitated development by increasing con- 
fidence in banks and bank money. Finally, the 
fundamental question of the relative importance of 
post-1845 noncompetitiveness and the growing 
economic dominance of the English economy: in 


-the relative decline of Scottish banking i is barely 


addressed. 

In spite of these difficulties, S. G. Checkland 
makes an important contribution to the literature 
of comparative banking systems arid institutional 
change by doing an exceptional job of presenting 
the facts of a major case study. An additonal con- 
tribution is the construction of valuable data in 
rare detail on Scottish bank operations since 1700. 
Thus the book is capable of providing the basis for 
much additional research on this i important topic. 

JOHN P. JUDD 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


A. L. DONOVAN. Philosophical Chemistry in the Scottish 
Enlightenment: The Doctrines and Discoveries of Wil- 
liam Cullen and Joseph Black. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press; distributed b Biblio. Distribu- 
tion Center, Totowa, NJ. 1976. Pp X, 343. $17.50. 
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The recent historiography of eighteenth-century 
chemistry, particularly British chemistry, affords a 
striking example of the transformation of the his- 
tory of science into a full-fledged discipline. The 
studies of Robert Schofield and Arnold Thackray 
have placed the development of chemistry in the 
mainstream of eighteenth-century ideas and cul- 
ture. These authors, and others such as A. E. 
Musson and Eric Robinson, have also provided 
the context for eighteenth-century chemistry in the 
needs of a commerical and incipient industrial 
society, although the precise interaction between 
the chemists and the technologists remains a mat- 
ter of controversy. 

A. L. Donovan's study of the Scottish chemist 
William Cullen and his illustrious pupil, Joseph 
Black, is in the vein of these recent works. He has 
written what he calls a “joint intellectual biogra- 
phy" of these two scientists and teachers, and has 
tried to set their chemical thought and in- 
vestigations in the complex intellectual setting of 
the Scottish Enlightenment, in which the ideas of 
Newton and Locke were given new orientation and 
interpretation by the Scottish empiricist philoso- 
phers such as Francis Hutcheson and David 
Hume. Cullen and Black's careers are placed in 
the social and cultural context of the swiftly mod- 
ernizing Scottish universities, which became the 
pre-eminent intellectual and scientific centers of 
the eighteenth century. 

Roughly three-fifths of the book are devoted to 
Cullen and the last two-fifths to Black. Neither 
receives full biographical treatment. Instead, Cul- 
len's career and the development of his chemical 
thought are studied for the period down to the 
1750s when he was Black’s teacher and mentor, 
and Black's career and scientific work down to the 
1760s, to the completion of his major scientific 
investigations. The raison d’être of the book is the 
study of Black's great scientific achievements: the 
investigation of causticity and fixed air in magnesia 
alba and the research on heat phenomena. The 
bulk of the section on Black is a detailed analysis of 
this chemical and calorimetric work. 

The emphasis of Black's scientific achievements 
provides good thematic unity, but it also results in 
a narrowing of the book's character. Donovan's 
treatment of Cullen is a much richer study of 
intellectual and social history than is his treatment 
of Black. The historian of science will, however, 
find the extended discussion and analysis of 
Black's scientific work convenient and useful. 

SEYMOUR MAUSKOPF 
Duke University 


EMMET LARKIN. The Roman Catholic Church and the 
Creation of the Modern Irish State, 1878-1886. (Mem- 
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oirs of the American Philosophical Society, num- 
ber 108.) Philadelphia: the Society. 1975. Pp. xxiv, 


412. $7.50. 


For anyone who is not a specialist in modern Irish 
history this publication will almost certainly be 
puzzling, and many general readers may find it 

impossible to read with profit. It really is not a 
book, at least not in the conventional sense of 
being a self-contained and self-sustaining narrative 
or argument. But to say this is not in any way to 
condemn the publication. For nearly two decades 
Emmet Larkin has been engaged in a multi-vol- 
ume history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland from the late penal times to the Irish revo- 
lution. Such a long-term project is as courageous 
in its undertaking as it is imaginative in its concep- 
tion. This is a first fascicle of that larger project, 
although Larkin modestly does not mention this. 

The volume, therefore, rests on invisible founda- 
tions which, presumably, will be published at a 
later date. The story begins in medias res, hurtling 
the reader into a massively detailed discussion of 
the secular politics of ranking Irish churchmen. 
The structure of the Catholic Church in Ireland is 
not discussed, and its theology and pastoral activi- 
ties are ignored. After reading this volume one has 
to remind oneself that there were indeed clergy- 
men below the rank of bishop, and that the 
Church had a religious importance as well as a 
secular impact. 

Larkin’s thesis is two-fold: first, that the Church 
achieved a constitutional relationship within the 
Irish state which “prevented that state from being 
eventually turned into the worst kind of autocracy 
by either the leader or the party,” and second, that 
it was in the years 1878-86 that the Irish state was 
created. 

‘Whether or not one is convinced by Larkin's 
arguments, one has to admire his diligent research 
and, especially, the skill with which he tells episco- 
pal anecdotes. Even given the economic exigencies 
of present-day scholarly publishing, it seems an 
injustice to Larkin's industry that he was not able 
to provide full footnotes to the correspondence 
cited or to present more than a one-page biblio- 
graphical note. 

As to the work's two theses, this volume does not 
conclusively support them, but one fully expects 
that the additional material in forthcoming vol- 
umes will do so. In order adequately to make his 
point, Larkin will need to do several things: first, 
in regard to his statements about postrevolution- 
ary Ireland, he must establish that the worst kind 
of autocracy by either leader or party was a rea- 
sonable possibility; second, that it indeed did not 
occur; and third, that it was the Church which 
prevented the rise of autocracy. 
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More important, to establish his second argu- 
ment, Larkin must deal directly with the brilliant 
recent work of David Miller, Church, State and Na- 
tion in Ireland, 1898-1921. Therein Miller presents 
and convincingly documents a thesis akin to Lar- 
kin’s. But there are important differences: whereas 
Miller argues that Church-State relations in post- 
revolutionary Ireland can be understood partly in 
terms of the prerevolutionary framework, Larkin 
argues that the nature of the state itself was deter- 
mined by prerevolutionary conditions. Also, 
Miller emphasizes that the decades immediately 
-before the Irish revolution were the crucial ones in 
determining later events, while Larkin opts for the 
earlier, Parnellite period. In my judgment, 
Miller’s work at present is the more convincing, 
but one awaits Larkin’s further volumes. 

Finally, to validate his two themes, Larkin must 
prove that his equation of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland with the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops is valid, and that his simultaneous equation of 
the Parnellite political apparatus with the Irish 
state also is justified. My own belief is that in the 
future he will deal satisfactorily with these matters 
and that this present publication will be seen as 
one facet of a magnificent historical achievement. 

DONALD H. AKENSON 
Queen’s University, Kingston 


B. L. REID. The Lives of Roger Casement. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1976. Pp. xix, 532. $25.00. 


B. L. Reid re-examines the story of the Protestant 
Irishman who abandoned a distinguished career in 
the British Consular Service to become a self-ap- 
pointed Irish nationalist envoy to Germany during 
World War I. Though knighted by the British in 
1911 for revealing racist atrocities in the Belgian 
Congo and the Amazon, Roger Casement was 
hanged by his government five years later for his 
role in the abortive Easter Rising in Ireland. 

Casement’s incongruous behavior, according to 
Reid, resulted from his life-long identity crisis, 
which reflected the tensions within Anglo-Irish 
society—tensions that fragmented his personality 
“to the point of disastrous incoherence.” The so- 
called "forged diaries” which revealed Casement’s 
secret homosexuality, and which the British fur- 
tively circulated to discredit him, are affirmed as 
authentic on the basis of all available evidence. But 
Reid finds them “tiresome as a fact and as a 
problem.” He asks acceptance of the man as he 
was: neither a saint, as some Irish think, nor a 
sinful villain, as many British say. 

Both Irish and British scholars should hail 
Reid’s provocative analysis, which captures the 
elusive personality that escaped Brian Inglis in 
Roger Casement (1973). Reid’s Casement is a ‘“‘di- 
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vided spirit pursuing wholeness,” whose schizoid 
nature reflects the present conflict in Ireland, and 
in a larger sense “expresses a condition even more 
general in the culture of us all." Some readers may 
now admire the man less, but they can at last 
begin to understand him. Reid may not have laid 
Casement's ghost to rest—some relevant docu- 
ments still await official release—but he has come 
closer to accomplishing that difficult task than has 
anyone else. He castigates the British, not for 
sending Casement to the gallows as a traitor, but 
for the way in which they cut down and destroyed 
a powerless man with weapons that had “‘no rela- 
tionship to the crime that had put him in their 
power." 

This masterly biography enhances the quality of 
the literature devoted to one of Ireland’s most 
enigmatic figures, and to this particular phase of 
Anglo-Irish relations. It adds luster to Reid's ear- 
lier reputation as a Pulitzer Prize-winning scholar. 

VIRGINIA E. GLANDON 
University of Kansas 


HENRY SUMMERFIELD. Thal Myriad- Minded Man: A 
Diography 4 George William Russell, | A.E,", 
1467-1935. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 
1976. Pp. xiii, 354. $18.50. 


George Russell was indeed myriad-minded, and to 
talk fully about his work requires statements about 
painting, poetry, religion, mysticism, journalism, 
agricultural cooperation, and Irish history in the 
twentieth century. Before becoming assistant to 
Horace Plunkett in the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society in 1897, Russell had been a clerk 
and cashier at Pim's, a large Dublin drapery es- 
tablishment. But his real life had been in the Theo- 
sophical movement. Henry Summerfield, in three 
fine opening chapters, discusses Russell's in- 
volvement with theosophy, his quest for spiritual 
perfection, and his developing talents in painting 
and poetry. His work with the Irish cooperative 
movement was to reveal practical talents of a rare 
kind, and for eight years Russell traveled widely in 
rural Ireland, coming to understand, as few in- 
tellectuals did, the nuances of Irish life. 

In 1905 he settled down in Dublin as editor of 
The Irish Homestead, the weekly journal which had 
been originally founded to support the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society. The periodical gave 
Russell a world audience, and his articles caught 
the attention of readers whose interests lay far 
beyond professional agriculture. The journal's 
headquarters at Merrion Square, and Russell's 
home in Rathgar where he and his wife welcomed 
visitors on Sunday evenings became, in the years 
before 1914, centers of Dublin intellectual life. 

For his contemporaries, Russell's greatest dis- 
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tinction lay in his kindness, his democratic spirit, 
and his afirmative attitudes to life. He frequently 
spoke against injustices of every kind, and on Oc- 
tober 7, 1913 sent an open letter to the /rish Times 
on the Dublin strike, calling the masters of in- 
dustry bad citizens, bad employers, and bad busi- 
nessmen. A pacifist, Russell could not sanction 
either the World War or the Irish Rising, but in 
his famous poem, To the Memory of Some I Knew 
Who Are Dead and Who Loved Ireland, he honored 
those who fought on the Western Front and those 
who, however mistakenly in his eyes, died as a 
result of the 1916 rising. He participated in, but 
later resigned from the Irish Convention. In 1921 
he urged the acceptance of the Treaty, arguing 
that to reject it was to destroy the nation. Earlier, 
Russell had expressed the view that partition 
would destroy a desirable balance between the 
industrial North and the agricultural South, and 
would not assuage, but rather keep hatred alive. 
He was mindful, however, that Ulster might re- 
quire some kind of autonomy, perhaps on the 
Swiss or Canadian pattern. In 1923 The Irish Home- 
stead was incorporated within The Irish Statesman, 
and as editor of the new publication, Russell be- 
came, in the words of the author, the conscience of 
a nation. 

Summerfield’s book is based on extensive re- 
search, is interestingly written, and evocative of 
atmosphere. It is the only full study since John 
Eglinton’s brief Memoir of 1937. Russell appears as 
a very public man, but one would like to know 
more about his family life, his wife and children. 
Mrs. Russell had once, as Violet North, edited the 
Irish Theosophist, but in this work she is a shadowy 
figure. Also, it would be interesting to examine 
Russell’s editorial work within the broader tradi- 
tion of Irish journalism. Perhaps we shall hear 
something of this in Summerfield’s forthcoming 
volume of selections from Russell’s articles and 
editorials. 

HELEN MULVEY 
Connecticut College 
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GEORGES DUBY and ARMAND WALLON, editors. His- 

loire de la France rurale. Volume 1, La formation des 

campagnes françaises des origines au XIV” sizcle; volume 

2, Lage classique des paysans, 1340-1789; volume 3, 
ie ée el crise de la civilisation paysanne, 1789-1914. 
L 


nivers historique.) Paris: Seuil. 1975. Pp. 620; - 


620; 568. 


Written in cities, or by urban-oriented chroniclers, 
history has generally been about cities, their 
doings, and their values. Most human beings 
(ninety-five percent or so through the Middle 
Ages, eighty percent at least around 1789) lived 
rural lives. Elites, however, including warriors and 
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priests, were urban-focused and have remained 
so—especially in France. There, the first serious 
attempt to integrate rural history into history 
"proper" came only in our lifetimes; Marc Bloch’s 
Caractères originaux de l’histoire rurale francaise (1931). 
Despite a vigorous record since, the scholars in- 
volved and the pages turned out can scarcely com- 
pare (at least in numbers) with those devoted to 
bourgeoisies or urban workers. 

A history of rural France from origins to present 
is therefore particularly welcome, not only as an 
introduction to a still neglected field, but as a 
summing up of work to date, a running indication 
of work still to be done, and a convincing demon- 
stration of what can be achieved in plumbing 
realms long considered beyond the historian's ken. 
Never before has such a diverse mass of data (and 
of inferences) about popular cultures, mentalities, 
conditions, practices—and those of the illiterate, 
most popular of all and most difficult to fathom— 
been made available in one place. Each volume is 
endowed with a thorough index—a rare delight for 
students of things French, though become less rare 
of late. Each carries a brief, selective, but excellent 
bibliography, including works published as late as 
1975 (crucial in a field where scholarship is moving 
fast). Illustrations are numerous, fascinating, and 
worth the price of admission for their sake alone. 
Maps, also numerous, are useful and suggestive, 
though marred by a design that makes them difi- 
cult to read. All in all, to begin with the con- 
clusion, this is a splendid and welcome work. 

A critical review, even the most cursory account, 
of the material contained in 1,737 pages of text (a 
fourth volume will provide another 600 pages) is 
more difficult to produce. The first volume is 
dominated by the contributions of Georges and 
Claude Bertrand (the ecological background) and 
Guy Fourquin (from the dark fifth century to the 
doomed heights of the thirteenth). The Bertrands 
lay down some basic themes: What we describe as 
"nature" is an ongoing creation, largely at the 
peasant's hand. The earth itself, at least the acces- 
sible part of its crust, constantly modified by the 
biological effects of seeds and roots, micro-organ- 
isms—or moles, is a living organism in constant 
evolution. As far back as we can see, animal and 
vegetal life are not "wild," but in complex rela- 
tionship with human enterprises and timetables. 
Rural life in turn exists as a function of this syrn- 
biosis: the agricultural calendar is the wisdom of 
weather(s), of knowing how to use the seasons and 
their changes. Climate dominates the rhythm of 
country living, the round of labor and feasting, the 
calamities that threaten crops and life. The “ordre 
élernel des champs" is a nostalgic fancy of nine- 
teenth-century city dwellers: reality consists of 
routines (of which catastrophe is a part), of mul- 
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tiple constraints and repeated adjustments to 
evolving necessities. Upon this, history, which is 
about perceptible change, superimposes its acci- 
dents and its trends. 

By the thirteenth century clearing and drainage 
had established the basic features of the French 
countryside. Population growth . (in the eleventh 
century, already, the land was more densely set- 
tled than any of its neighbors) had pushed back 
forest and brush, water and marsh, waste and 
wilderness, more than at any other time since pre- 
history. Pressure-of rural populations provided one 
impetus to vigorous agricultural expansion, motor 
of economic take-off in textile production, and 
other artisanal developments. In the early 
fourteenth century the expansion peters out. 
Plague, war, and taxes ravage the countryside 
(1340-1450); let up to permit a modest resurgence 
(1450-1550) when new dietary resources—chest- 
nut, olive, buckwheat—also appear or spread; 
then return in worse guise for another disastrous 
century and a half. . 

Volume 2 (dominated by the chapters of Le Roy 
Ladurie) demonstrates the role of climate: the 
‘little ice age that begins around 1580 and culmi- 
nates in 1710 or so counts more than the wars, 
foreign and domestic, of those morose years. It 
affected more than weather; Reformation and 
Counter Reformation made for an austerity well 
suited to dearth. But wars also counted—in ever 

-heavier taxes, in the immediate depredations of the 
men-at-arms. For peasants, more than for the bur- 
ghers with their stores of grain and their city walls, 
war was suffering, destructions, exactions, waste. 
Production and exchanges were disorganized, liv- 
ing conditions catastrophically affected. In this 
context, what matter the ideologies and political 
divisions of urban or aristocratic parties? Austere 
in diet as they were in sex (by necessity in both 
cases), the peasants paid for the irrelevant abstrac- 
tions of alien authorities. The most they could do 
(and not all managed) was to survive. Rebellions, 
risings, revolts, “émotions,” were few—surpris- 
ingly few when one considers the crushing taxes, 
the constant bleeding, which perhaps help to ex- 
plain their paucity. i 

But the ice begins to melt in the warmth of Le 
Roy Ladurie’s lively pen, and half of volume 2 is 
dedicated to the relatively happy eighteenth cen- 
tury when affection (or playfulness) and con- 
traception begin to tread increasingly prosperous 
glebes bulging with survivors. The high birth rate, 
tempered by calamities arid by homicide (the lat- 
ter at three times the rate of 1971 Harlem!), falls 
dramatically. Rural delinquency also is "civ- 
ilized," takes on urban aspects, and violence grows 
less. Crime shifts from person to property, from 
massiveness to marginality. Better communica- 
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tions allow a larger population to be fed, eliminate 
famines, and help provide the 1800 calories a day 
that make the average pittance of 1789. The cabaret 
becomes a focus of new consumptions (wine, to- 
bacco), sociabilities, and subversions. Grumbling 
resignation gives way to rising expectations, city 
bred. Dumb insolence grows less dumb. Literacy 
nibbles at the dark—less under the impulse of 
Enlightenment (“Je vous remercie de proscrire U£étude 
chez les laboureurs,” writes Voltaire to La Chalotais; 
“Le pauvre n'a pas besoin d'éducation," declares Rous- 
seau) than under that of the Counter-Reformation 
Church. . 

Even then, as Jean Jacquart remarks of the sev- 
enteenth century, peasant civilization remained a 
civilization of the spoken word. One may add, of 
words seldom spoken in French. Local speech, 
bilingualism, and “sabirization,” going back to 
the Roman colonization of Gaul, remained the 
rule in the countryside. As for the reforming 
Church, I doubt whether the faith of country 
people became “deeper and purer” as a result of 
its seventeenth-century labors. Rural observance 
may have been better structured. But familiar rites 
had been upset; and rites were what their "'reli- 
gion” was about. To the extent that "super- 
stitions" were suppressed (they were not really 
until the nineteenth to twentieth centuries), the 
Church only stood to lose, not gain. - 

Le Roy Ladurie is a hard act to follow, but 
volume 53 keeps up the pace. It too is a mine of 
information: demography, productivity, prices, 
wages, profits from land, from labor, from the | 
market, taxes, the price or rent of land, the legisla- 
tion that affects it and its people, social (and eco- 
nomic) mutations, divisions, stresses, strains, fric- 
tions, and reorientations. Above all, though, it 
describes the peasant's passage into the modern 
world, admirably treated by Gabriel Désert and, 
especially, by Maurice Agulhon. 

Crucial though the Great Revolution is in this 
respect, at the rural level national politics remain 
an alien, often unsuspected, irrelevancy. For Agul- 
hon, 1830 opens the way to change or at least to 
evolution toward political change. . Qualified 
though his view is, it sets the date too early for 
country people, apart from vignerons. The local 
party struggles to be found in many a commiune 
from 1830 (and even after 1848) were little more 
than Montagu-Capulet feuds prolonged or reen- 
acted under new flags. True, those participating in 
them were getting used to the new flags and thus 
to the new implications and possibilities new termi- 
nologies portended, but the adjustment took time. 
Again it may be, as Agulhon would have it, that 
the apprenticeship of rural democracy began with 
the elections (especially the municipal elections) of 
1848. But the apprenticeship would.be long from 
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archaic localism to modern, national perceptions. 
True, the 1830s had staked great landmarks: 1831, 
election of municipal councils; 1834, public in- 
struction at the village level. But it would be roads 
and rails, especially the local ones built after 1880, 
that linked the isolated farmer to cities, nation, 
markets, hitherto irrelevant or unperceived, that 
integrated him into a national economy, even- 
tually a national politics, at last becoming mean- 


ingful and real. A tardy revolution, but a crucial 


one, completed only in the twentieth century. 

Agulhon and G. Désert bring out the impor- 
tance of the years 1880-1914— 'the great com- 
motion”—as they entitle this watershed between 
traditional and modern times. This is when new 
communications permit demographic decompres- 
sion and irrigation of desolate lands. Limited pos- 
sibilities expand: lime, fertilizer, exchanges, pro- 
duction (though less than had been thought); diet 
improves; there is more money about, there are 
more goods, more ideas too. Traditional folklore 
dies, to be replaced by the stuffed “folklore” of 
museums and nostalgia. The “savage” becomes a 
Frenchman. And Agriculture is recognized as de- 
serving a ministry of its own (1881). The political 
question remains debatable, since new electoral 
bottles can contain (and mask) the old wine of 
traditional divisions and aspirations. At any rate, a 
new political folklore takes root. And a sense of 
being part of the nation. 

Continuity, renovation, or sea-change? "You 
pays your money, and you takes your choice." 
Whatever the choice, the money will have been 
well spent. Rural (like urban) France remains a 
jigsaw of diversities. This vast enterprise has sur- 
veyed and etched it in stark, vivid shades: De omni 
re scibili, el quibusdam aliis! 

EUGEN WEBER 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


JEAN THIRY. Les années d cie de Napoléon Bona- 
parte, 1769-1796. Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault. 


1975. Pp. 298. 


On the broad and muddy flood waters of Napole- 
onic historiography much floats, even from time to 
time a stout vessel or occasionally a noble flotilla. 
Thiers’ twenty-one volumes are still useful; Made- 
lin’s sixteen have become standard; Thiry’s 
twenty-eight have attracted less notice. This is in 
part because they have been written as the spirit 
moved him, rather than in any chonological or 
thematic way. Thus the present volume is the 
twenty-seventh to appear of what has now become 


the Collection Napoléon Bonaparte, the author’s first. 


publication on a Napoleonic subject having ap- 
peared as long ago as 1922. This'set differs from its 


HI 7 
predecessors not only in its composition and cov- 
erage, and in being more up to date, but in some 
important respects that make it an outstanding 
reference tool. Each volume has real footnotes, an 
index, and a copious bibliography and list of 
sources. In some volumes archival documents and 
books are noted with call numbers. Thiry, unlike 
many other writers, has consulted documentation 
outside France. Of the volumes published several 
have been awarded prizes, and the series as a 
whole has received another award. The under- 
taking is clearly significant and deserves to be 
acquired by more libraries. 

The present volume is written clearly, avoids 
entanglements in the accretions of legend, and 
skirts the swirls of controversy. The book, how- 
ever, understandably shows signs of haste. The 
bibliography lists nothing after 1968, though there 
were important materials in Problémes d'histoire de la 
Corse (1971), and Pierre Lamotte has published 
more articles than are listed here. The titles of 
books in the notes are not always identical with 
those in the bibliography, which does not include 
all the works that appear in the notes (for ex- 
ample, Antommarchi’s Memoirs). Thiry quotes 
Masseria’s “‘ Mémoires," but, as he reproduces in 
his notes an error previously made by Masson, it is 
clear that he knows Masseria only second-hand. 
This is made obvious by the bibliography, which 
lists a work with a common title in two places, 
with two dates, and by two separate authors. In 
fact the work by Masseria is part of the rare book 
by Peter Moore. Masseria is listed once in the 
index but at least five times in the text. Matteo 
Pozzo di Borgo is omitted from the index. Thiry 
quotes C. A. Pozzo di Borgo's contemporary testi- 
mony, citing a reference to Ordioni's book by 
Madelin, but did not himself look up either Or- 
dioni or the more documented Maggiolo, though 
his bibliography includes the highly derivative Al- 
bertini and Marinetti on the same subject. The 
Corsican archives contain more documents than 
Thiry lists (without call numbers), as a recent 
special issue of the Annales historiques de la Révolution 
francaise (1974) makes plain. We have a reference to 
Admiral Thugut (for Truguet), the tricolor flag in 
the 1770s, and a note about the single Corsican 
officer in French service when Napoleon got his 
commission, though there are references elsewhere 
to Buttafoco in profusion. Napoleon’s remarks, 
while on Saint-Helena, about his youth, cited here 
are drawn mainly from the dubious Antommarchi, 
ignoring for example Bertrand’s Cahiers. 

In short, this individual work should not receive 
any prizes and falls short of the high standards of 
the other volumes. It needs revision, does not su- 
persede other works, and must be used with cau- 
tion. Taken all in all, however, we are not likely to 
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see again anything like the complete Collection Na- 
poléon Bonaparte, and it is indeed to be hoped that 
Thiry will manage to complete the final volume of 
a great historical undertaking. ME 
J- M. P. MCERLEAN 
Tork University, 
Downsview 


JONATHAN R. DULL. The French Navy and American 
Independence: A Study of Arms and Diplomacy, 
1774- É Princeton: eo University Press. 
1976. xv, 437- $20.00. 


Despite the title, this is actually a study of the 
impact of naval affairs on French policy during the 
American: Revolution. The basic French objective 
in that war, Jonathan R. Dull holds, was to de- 
stroy Britain’s monopoly of American trade in or- 
der to cripple her domination of maritime com- 
merce. The tragedy of France, he concludes, was 
that the adoption of this policy eliminated any 
possibility of social and economic reforms which 
might have regenerated the French monarchy. To 
this traditional explanation Dull contributes an 
ingenious and well-put, if not necessarily con- 
vincing, exposition on the importance of naval d 
icy in the formation of French strategy: 

In no sense an operational story, the book moves 
at ministerial level. It describes the great fiscal and 
logistic difficulties with which eighteenth-century 
administrators had to contend, and it chronicles 
with new detail the problems of the Franco-Span- 
ish alliance. Dull, as might be expected from a 
diplomatic historian, is much more at home de- 
scribing the latter. 

Dull has worked exhaustively in the French Ar- 
chives. He has used records seldom visited by 
scholars and largely virgin insofar as American 
students are concerned. Since.he has consciously 
limited his canvas to the view from Paris, it is not 
surprising that he has failed to note some highly 
relevant American works like Charles Lee Lewis's 
Admiral De Grasse and American Independence. 

Dull is a young scholar of promise. He re- 
searches deeply, if narrowly, but his writing on 

„occasion betrays brashness and a lack of under- 
standing. Princeton University Press deserves rec- 
ognition for a well-edited, designed, and laid-out 
book which sports fewer typos and fluffs than are 
common today. And they put the footnotes at the 
bottom of the page! 

K. JACK BAUER 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


JOHN G. GALLAHER. The Iron Marshal: A Btogra ano d of 
Louis N. Davout. Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press. 1976. Pp. xi, 420. $15.00. 
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John G. Gallaher has filled a gap in the literature 
of the Napoleonic period with The Iron Marshal, his 
biography of Marshal Davout. He has succeeded 
in presenting an unbiased view of Davout in this 
first biography of the marshal in English, whereas 
the French biographies tend to be partisan in na- 
ture, either derogatory or apologetic. He has 
placed the marshal clearly in the- context of the 
events in which he was a participant. The role of 


-Davout is fully presented, neither overemphasized 


nor understated. His character and personality 
emerge from the narrative, and he comes alive as a 
person. While the portrait is highly favorable, the 
faults of Davout are not glossed over. 

Davout was not a dramatic figure like many of 
Napoleon’s associates. He was ‘solid, thorough, 
and dependable, a stern taskmaster and a strict 
disciplinarian. His exacting standards of perform- 
ance alienated not a few of those with whom he 
worked, but they made his Third Corps into the 
finest body of troops in the First Grand Army with 
the possible exception of the Guard. Davout and 
his troops repeatedly bore the brunt of the action 
in the imperial campaigns and almost invariably 


‘with success. One needs only.to cite Austerlitz, 


Auerstadt, Eylau, Eckmuhl, Wagram, Borodino, 
and Hamburg. Only during his stint in command 
of the rear guard on the retreat from Moscow was 
his performance not all that could have been ex- 
pected. 

Davout's service as imperial PEE in 
Poland and Germany rivaled his military contri- 
butions to Napoleon and did much to maintain the 
empire. He loyally carried out Napoleon’s policies, 
no matter how harsh or unpopular they might be. 
Loyalty was, in fact, an outstanding quality of his 
character. He invariably accepted whatever as- 
signment Napoleon gave him, even if it were con- 
trary to his own preferences, as when he served as 
war minister rather than in the field during the 
Hundred Days. 

Gallaher has given us a sound biography of one . 
of Napoleon’s most faithful servants and ablest 
generals. The book reads well and is a valuable 
addition to the literature of the Napoleonic Period. 
We hope the same will be done for other promi- 
nent marshals. 

ROBERT 8. QUIMBY 
Michigan State University 


ROGER i. WILLIAMS. Manners and Murders in the 
World of Louis Napoleon. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 206. $9.95. 


The effort of professional historians to appeal to 
general readers as well as specialists is com- 
mendable. Roger L. Williams claims to have ad- 
dressed himself to a nonprofessional audience in 
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his Manners and Murders, while at the same time 
warning experts that his latest work is a serious 
exercise in social history. Williams’s previous stud- 
ies of the Second Empire compel historians to 
examine this injunction in earnest. His intent is to 
provide—through a description of seven critical 


cases, five of them murders—a social history of'' 


judicial procedure. and to demonstrate how in 
nineteenth-century France “the court of law be- 
came the safest arena from which to express oppo- 
sition to the established regime." Unfortunately, 
this study labors uncomfortably between vignette 
and dissection, and although it is enlightening in 
many respects, Manners and Murders cannot fully 
satisfy either the professional or the general 
reader. 

‘The style is appealing, although it froths with 
such unfortunate ellipticisms as to “do a Lamar- 
tine." The genera] audience is likely to be confused 
by arcane references to the nineteenth-century 
background and judicial nomenclature. Historians 
familiar with, the period will be alarmed that Wil- 
liams relies heavily on a single source, the unoffi- 
cial Gazette des Tribunaux, which although rich in 
detail is not a stenographic record, and otherwise 
on memoirs and popular works. Williams's recon- 
'struction of these cases retells familiar anecdotes 
but also succeeds in making vital points. In dis- 
cussing the trial of Louis Napoleon after the de- 
scent on Boulogne, he explodes the role of Miss 
Howard. The Orsini case provides him a welcome 
opportunity to exhume the “good Napoleon III," 
and the libel action of Trochu against Le Figaro a 
chance to rehabilitate the general and decry the 
behavior of Eugénie. The most fascinating chapter 
examines three melodramatic murders, including 
the notorious Victor Noir case, and shows how 
opposition elements managed. to profit by ex- 
ploiting public: outrage and panic. The analysis 
justifies Williams's argument that the format of 
French criminal trials provided unrivaled opportu- 
nities to attack entrenched authority. For histo- 
rians of modern France this lesson is hardly novel; 
Manners and Murders supplies new detail about the 
social ramifications of sensational judicial pro- 
ceedings, but the conclusion Williams draws is as 
old as the Dreyfus Affair. 

BENJAMIN F. MARTIN, JR. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


“PAUL PRESTON, editor. Spain in Crisis: The Evolution 
and Decline of the Franco Re ume. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1976. Pp. 341. $15.00. 


' The original impetus for the publication of this 
book was a conference held at the University of 
Reading in December 1974, almost exactly mid- 
way between the assassination of Prime Minister 
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Carrero Blanco and the death of Franco. With one . 
minor exception the demise of the dictator is not 
discussed, but this book may still be regarded as 
treating the whole of the Franco regime, for by 
1974 the personal rule was coming to an end. The 
ten articles comprising this volume are divided 
into two parts: “The Regime," which deals with 
the power structure, and "The People," a tenden- 
tious label for the opposition. All are of high qual- 
ity, are well researched and clearly expressed. 

In the introduction, Paul Preston identifies the ` 
crisis referred to in the title as the demand for 
democratization arising even from those groups 
that. had traditionally supported Francoism. An * 
organization that remained immune and hostile to 
this current is the Falange, which is the subject of 
Southworth's contribution. His definition of fas- 
cism and its circumstances is procrustean and de- 
batable, but the overall analysis is masterly and 
insightful. Whereas the Falange remained ada- 
mant, the other traditional pillars, the army and 
the Church, became politically divided. Garcia 
discusses developments in the armed forces that 
resulted in either depolitization or political hetero- 
geneity, and Cooper examines the deeper and 
more influential changes in the Church, which he 
terms in a subtitle as the development ‘‘from cru- 
sade to Christianity." Estéban's treatment of eco- 
nomic policy has serious flaws. While the anti- 
Franco stance of the other contributors is appar- 
ent, in Estéban's article prejudice is allowed to 
mar analysis and judgment. Moreover, he pays 
little attention to agricultural policies. 

The editor's own essay on the opposition, curi- 
ously misplaced between chapters on economic 
groups, is admirable particularly in its lucid dis- 
cussion of a complicated subject. Sevilla-Guz- 
mán's article on the peasantry and Ellwood's on 
the working class show the constant disaffection of 
both groups and their discontent, as manifested in 
mass exodus from the land and greater labor mili- 
tancy. The universities, one of the vanguards of 
opposition, are discussed by Girier in an article 
that is virtually a reprint of an older one by him— 
plus a few new pages added for updating. The last 
two articles are on regional opposition. Unfortu- 
nately, Hollyman deals specifically with E.T.A., 
thus reinforcing the rnisconception that identifies 
Basque nationalism with.a minority organization 
composed of a few hundred members. Jones's dis- 
cussion of Catalanism is wider in extent and more 
illuminating. 

The objections and reservations raised shave 
should not obscure the value of this publication; it 
is currently the best general study in English of the 
Franco regime. 

VICENTE R. PILAPIL 
California State University, 
Los Angeles 
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MARIE-JEANNE TITS-DIEUAIDE. La formation des prix 
céréaliers en Brabant et en Flandre au XV® siecle. 
(Centre d’histoire économique et sociale.) Brus- 
sels: Editions de l'Université de Bruxelles. 1975. 
Pp. xliv, 406. 1,545 fr. B. 


For over seventy-five years, economic historians of 
preindustrial Europe have tried to understand 
grain prices. Few topics are more technical, but 
fundamental interpretations of late medieval and 
early modern economic history are tied to theories 
and statistical methods dealing with prices. Marie- 
Jeanne Tits-Dieuaide's study of grain prices in 
fifteenth-century Brabant and Flanders advances 
an interpretation at variance with generally ac- 
cepted views. The author is well aware of this and 
establishes every point with clarity and massive 
documentation. 

The examination of short-term price movements 
indicates that Flanders and Brabant were part of a 
large international grain market stretching from 
"Utrecht to Rouen." Within this zone, the de- 
mand of the large urban centers of Holland, Zee- 
land, Flanders, and Brabant was paramount. Sup- 
plies flowed from the Netherlands, northern 
France, England, and, most important, from the 
Baltic. Between the Rhine and the Seine, grain 
prices everywhere followed basically the same cy- 
clical trends. The forces of the international grain 
market equalized prices and largely neutralized 
the impact of local harvest fluctuations. Baltic 
grains in particular had a tremendous impact not 
only on the prices found in the cities of Holland 
where the Polish and Prussian rye was consumed, 
but also on prices far away in Brabant and Nor- 
mandy. An interruption of Baltic supplies had the 
impact of a stone falling on still water: the ripple 
effects spread out in all directions. 

This picture of grain prices in Brabant and Flan- 
ders corroborates the recent findings of Van der 
Wee and Morineau. Serious doubts are raised 
about the validity of such standard notions as 
Gregory King's law concerning harvest fluctua- 
tions and prices, the closed nature of regional 
agrarian economies, the minor role of trade in 
grains, and the causal links between local harvest 
failure and demographic subsistence crises. 

This monograph is a substantial contribution to 
what may be called a new generation of Continen- 
tal scholarship on grain prices. The main strengths 
` of this new school are a solid understanding of 
market mechanisms and economic theory. Within 
the last decade or so, case studies have multiplied. 
The new evidence no longer fits the interpretive 
schema elaborated during the first third of this 
century. The author provides a valuable review of 
the major literature on grain prices and a critique 
of the various statistical techniques currently in 
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use. She concludes her study with a point-by-point 
examination of accepted views and suggests the 
main outlines of a new interpretation. 
JAMES L GOLDSMITH 
University of Oklahoma 
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L DE jonc. Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de 
Tweede Wereldoorlog [The Kin dom of the Nether- 
lands in the Second World War]. Volume 6, part 
1, Juli '42-Mei 43. (Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogs- 
documentatie.) s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 


1975. Pp. viii, 514. 


This volurne covers the period from the start of the 
deportations of the Jews in July 1942 to the coun- 
try-wide strikes in April and May 1943: The first 
part deals with the deportation of the Jews, the 
growth of the Resistance movement, and the entire 
area of ideologically inspired collaboration. 

As in earlier volumes, the general picture that L. 
De Jong presents for this period shows no startling 
new revelations. The entire German apparatus 
carried out the removal of the Jews with deception 
and utter ruthlessness. Along with tlie forced labor 
draft, the deportation contributed significantly to 
the enlargement of the Resistance movement since 
a number of groups were formed to support per- 
sons who went into hiding. Also during this period 
it became apparent that the Dutch Nazi movement 
and the organizations and institutions established 
on the German model had completely failed to 
convert a significant segment of the Dutch people 
to National Socialism. 

De Jong, however, furnishes new information 
and insights regarding many specific topics. He 
shows the great extent to which the Dutch admin- 
istration and police helped the Germans carry out 
the deportation of the Jews. He points out how few 
Dutch officials refused to participate in the anti- 
Jewish measures, and that those who did were not 
harassed or arrested. He reports that, Reichskom- 
missar Seyss-Inquart usually sided with the radi- 
cals of the SS in refusing to exclude certain cate- 
gories of Jews from the deportation. De Jong also 
indicates that the Germans paid ninety percent of 
the expenses of the N.S.B. (the Dutch Nazi move- 
ment), and that the Dutch Nazi leadership profit- 
ted heavily from their offical positions even where 
they did not break the law through outright cor- 
ruption. 

In this volume, as in the preceding ones, one 
cannot but admire the detail, the scope of informa- 
tion, and the author's good judgment and the 
lively style. At the same time I wonder whether the 
main line of the story becomes obscured by this 
much detail, whether broad general assessments 
are made in a manner easily accessible to the 
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reader, in short whether he misses the forest for 
the trees. 
WERNER WARMBRUNN 
Pitzer College 


KNUD LARSEN. Forsvar og Folkeforbund. En studie i 
Venstres og det konservative Folkepartis forsvarspolitiske 
meningsdannelse, 1916-1922 (Defense and the League 
of Nations. A Study in the Formation of Opinion 
in the Defense Policies of the Liberal and Con- 
servative Parties, 1918-22]. Summary in English. 
(Jysk Selskab for Historie, number 31.) Aarhus: 
Universitetsforlaget. 1976. Pp. 453. 88 KR. 


As in many other countries, there was a desire in 
Denmark to reduce military expenditures immedi- 
ately after World War I. Knud Larsen examines 
the debate which led to the establishment of a new 
military budget in 1922. This study, a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Copenhagen, fo- 
cuses on those two parties, the Liberals (Venstre) 


and the Conservatives, most responsible for the 


new budget. 

Larsen's subject is an important one because the 
arrangement of 1922 became the basis for Den- 
mark's military preparedness until World War II. 
Coverage of the years 1922-1940 would also have 
been interesting, however, since there is no satis- 
factory study of this period. The book contains 
many valuable insights, but it is burdened by a 
considerable amount of deadwood which could 
have been removed and replaced with pertinent 
information on the subsequent period. 

The author launches into his subject without 
any background information. This is quite 
frustrating, especially to non-Danish readers, and 
more so because speakers during the parlia- 
mentary debates make references to previous 
situations that Larsen does not otherwise mention. 
Serious questions can be raised about the whole 
organization of the work, as the author himself 
admits in the introduction. His approach is to 
consider various aspects of the subject: the parties, 
the League, Denmark's potential adversaries, the 
military experts, and finally the political com- 
promise. The result is that the relative importance 
of the various factors influencing the compromise 
becomes obscured. Furthermore, important fac- 
tors have been ignored. There is no consideration 
of the role of public opinion; and a thorough dis- 
cussion of Denmark's actual potential to defend 
itself in terms of manpower, geographical factors, 
and technological questions would have done 
much to clarify the issues. 

While there is no doubt that the author has 
considerable potential as a historian, the present 
work leaves much to be desired. Larsen tends to be 
redundant, and he sometimes pursues avenues 
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more for the sake of demonstrating his competence 
as a researcher than in order to provide significant 
answers. 
WILLIAM D. ANDERSEN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


H. ARNOLD BARTON. Count Hans Axel von Fersen: 
Aristocrat in an Age of Revolution. (The Library of 
Scandinavian Studies, volume 3.) Boston: Twayne 
Publishers. 1975. Pp. 530. $12.50. 


Count Hans Axel von Fersen (1755-1810) is prob- 
ably best known for helping the French royal fam- 
ily in their dramatic 1791 escape attempt to Va- 
rennes. H. Arnold Barton has subtitled his 
comprehensive study of the Swedish nobleman, 
“Aristocrat in an Age of Revolution," which aptly 
sets the tone for the book and its concentration on 
Fersen's political significance. Axel von Fersen 
was first and foremost an aristocrat, brought up in 
the old tradition of Swedish politics in which the 
nobles served as a loyal opposition in running the 
government. Fersen, however, rose above the tra- 
ditional tension between crown and nobility, of 
which his father was a prime representative, when 
he supported the monarchy (be it Swedish or 
French) during the stressful time of the eighteenth- 
century revolutions. Maintenance of the old sys- 
tem was reason enough for bridging traditional 
enmities. And, although Barton feels that Fer- 
sen's aid to Marie Antoinette was motivated pri- 
marily by a deep personal love, he makes an 
equally good case for its foundation in Fersen's 
politica] ideology. 

Fersen's world view permeates Barton's book, 
and so the emphasis lies much more heavily on 
“aristocrat” than on "revolution." Barton has got- 
ten to know his subject so well that he seems 
actually to be able to see the world through Fer- 
sen's eyes. Thus coverage of revolution is scanty, 
except insofar as it impinges on Fersen's life and 
activities, and then only so far as Fersen would 
have understood it. One can discuss whether a 
biographer more rightly ought to write from the 
perspective of his subject or provide an overall 
view of his subject's age; Barton has chosen the 
former course and in that has succeeded admirably 
well. The reader comes away from the book with a 
feeling of perplexity about these strange new forces 
of rebellion, a feeling akin to what Fersen's own 
reaction must have been. 

One should not, therefore, seek an explanation 
of “the age of revolution" in Barton’s book, but 
rather a very thorough and detailed delineation of 
one of its prime opponents. Barton feels that Fer- 
sen’s “greatest historic significance lies in the po- 
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litical sphere" (p. 401). Despite the fact that he so 
completely epitomized a time that no longer ex- 
isted, he nonetheless had a practical program for 
the future. This program for restoration accepted 
the fact that the past, as it had been known, was 
unrecallable. Barton's contribution, beyond that 
of providing a more complete and objective study 
of Fersen than has previously been available, lies 
in the degree to which he has been able to make his 
subject of vital significance. 

CAROL GOLD 

University of Minnesota, 

Twin Cities 


ANN-KATRIN HATJE. Befolkningsfragan och välfärden: 
Debaiten om familjepolitik och natwitetsükning under 
1930-0ch 1940-1alen [The Population Question 
and Public Welfare: The Public Debate on Family 
Policies and Increased Fertility during the 1930s 
and 1940s]. (Sverige under andra världskriget.) 
Stockholm: Almánna Förlaget. 1974. Pp. 284. 


Doctoral dissertations continue to pour forth from 
the SUAV (Sweden during World War II) project 
in Stockholm. At last count the total number was 
eighteen. Seldom has such a large research project 
been so productive so quickly. Officially all the 
work focuses on the war period; in reality there is 
considerable chronological latitude as in the study 
under review here which covers the period 
1934-1946. The quality of the dissertations has var- 
ied enormously, and some have caused consid- 
erable public debate. The major problem with the 
project as a whole has been the rather unimagina- 
tive way dissertation topics have been parceled 
out. The tendency has been to be quite catholic in 
divisions of labor—separate studies, for example, 
on each of the various ministries, each of the politi- 
cal parties, some special issues, etc., but no in- 
tegrated analysis of the governmental decision- 
making process. Each study offers its own little 
piece to a puzzle that may not be complete even 
when the project is finished. 

Ann-Katrin Hatje's Befolkningsfragan och válfárden 
is one of the least typical and most interesting 
dissertations in the project. The subject broadly 
defined—family policy and the role of women— 
has great contemporary interest, and the period 
under examination was a pioneering one both 
from the viewpoint of the subject and for the 
development of the Swedish welfare state. It has 
been long understood that the population debate 
that surfaced after the publication of Alva and 
Gunnar Myrdal's Crisis in the Population Question 
(1934) served as a valuable vehicle to build a broad 
political consensus for future social reform. Hatje 
focuses primarily on the work of the two special 
governmental commissions appointed in 1935 and 
194! to study the problems and the debates that 
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resulted. She offers special sections on the debates | 
surrounding the cost of child rearing, abortion, 
women as child producers, women as a worker 
pool, and the differences in principles and solu- 
tions offered by the various political parties. The 
book has an eight-page English summary. 

What does the author conclude? She suggests 
that there were considerable differences of opinion 
both within the political parties and between 
them. Men dominated in Sweden, and the debate 
in the thirties, despite active participation by a few 
women, could be characterized as a paternalistic 
discussion of the role of the family in society. 
Swedish birth rates in 1934-35 were the world's 
lowest. Who would populate Sweden in the future, 
and how much responsibility should the state ac- 
cept for the support and education of children? 
These questions were primary although the Social 
Democrats were interested in the issue largely as 
part of a greater concern to increase equality be- 
tween social classes. The Conservatives, who had 
first raised the problem of declining population, 
showed themselves willing to accept considerable 
social reform in this area. Despite differences in 
attitudes and goals, a broad parliamentary con- 
sensus could be built for numerous reforms in the 
family-support area. Hatje concludes that the So- 
cial Democrats wanted vertical reform (i.e. de- 
creases in class differences), whereas the Con- 
servatives supported horizontal changes (i.c. the 
elimination of the disadvantages of large families 
vis-à-vis small within each class), and that the 
adopted program tried to satisfy both positions. 

The book is not a social historical study of the 
family or of the role of women in Swedish society. 
Rather it is an analysis of the public debate on 
these issues. One is struck by the deep con- 
servatism of the Swedish discussion. The great 
concern for racial purity even among some Social 
Democrats, the principal view of woman as the 
Great Mother, the unwillingness to remove restric- 
tions on the dissemination of birth-control liter- 
ature, attitudes toward abortion and unwed 
mothers—all remind us that Sweden of the 1930s 
and 40s was no progressive paradise. Sweden 
struggled with problems and attitudes that were 
very much in the mainstream of the Atlantic expe- 
rience. 

STEVEN KOBLIK 
Pomona College 


HANS-ULRICH WEHLER, editor. Der deutsche Bauern- 
krieg, 1524-1526. (Geschichte und Gesellschaft: 
Zeitschrift {tir Historische Sozialwissenschaft, 
number 1.) Góttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ru- 
precht. 1975. Pp. e 


This first in a series of occasional volumes spon- 
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sored by the journal Geschichte und Gesellschaft com- 
prises eleven essays that demonstrate the appli- 
cation of sociological methods to historical 
materials. Heide Wunder combines historical and 
anthropological methodologies to reassess the tra- 
dition of mindless peasantry east of the Elbe. John 
C. Stalnaker, seeking a socio-historical inter- 
pretation, stresses economic bases and calls for 
thorough study of sixteenth-century German peas- 
antry. Rudolf Endres finds that oppression 
through taxation by local rulers stimulated selec- 
tive hatred against privileged nobles and monks. 

Rainer Postel proposes a methodology for analy- 
sis of key urban and rural factors on a regional 
level. Horst Buszello finds urban-rural parallels in 
demands for local autonomy, for class-based re- 
gimes, and ultimately for a new German political 
order. Thomas S. Sea concludes that the Swabian 
League exercised judicial and punitive powers ef- 
fectively, but local backlash damaged league 
unity. 

Jürgen Bücking posits large-scale changes in 
feudal agriculture, society, class-structure, and law 
that were reflected in the revolts through issues of 
finance, leadership, demands, and casualties. 
Heinz Schilling, in a highly theoretical in- 
vestigation, finds that Münster during the period 
1525-34 fits a model of constitutional/juridical rela- 
tionships in which urban unrest in old Europe 
reveals power struggles within ruling elements. 
Otthein Rammstedt seeks to establish an existence 
for urban revolts independent of the peasants in 
the articles of cities not in peasant-activated areas, 
notably Frankfurt am Main. Winifred Schulze de- 
tails a theory that the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century conflicts provided some real social-political 
negotiating ground between powerholders and 
rebels. 

Franklin Koptizsch and Rainer Wohlfeil pro- 
duce an extraordinarily comprehensive review of 
“Neue Forschungen zur Geschichte des deutschen Bauern- 
kneges," including strong critiques of Marxists. 


KYLE C. SESSIONS 
Illinois State University 


HELGARD ULMSCHNEIDER. Götz von Berlichingen: Ein 
puero Leben der deutschen Renaissance. Sigmaringen: 
Jan Thorbecke Verlag. 1974. Pp. 317. DM 48. 


Götz von Berlichingen has lived two lives, that 
created for him by Goethe in 1771—the freedom- 
fighter and hero of the peasants’ revolt—and his 
real life, told with admirable precision and insight 
in this new scholarly biography. The “man with 
the iron hand” lived a colorful life as a mercenary 
and as an independent military leader. He was 
enmeshed in the fall of Duke Ulrich of Württem- 
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berg and engaged in a decade of feuds with 
Cologne, Nuremberg, and Mainz. He became 
involved in the peasants’ war, fought in two im- 
perial wars, was placed under the imperial ban 
four times, and when nearly fifty was interned in 
his castle at Hornberg, from whence he initiated 
endless legal processes to regain his freedom and 
lands. He died in 1562 at the age of eighty-two, 
one of the most remarkable figures of the Refor- 
mation era. 

Recent research shows that the imperial knights 
played an important part in constitutional and 
social development in Franconia. The role of the 
nobility in general in sixteenth-century history is 
receiving new recognition. But general works, such 
as the badly needed comprehensive history of the 
Swabian League, for example, cannot be written 
before the publication of more genealogies (a field 
neglected since the eighteenth century), of detailed 
descriptions of land holdings, and of prosopo- 
graphic and individual biographical studies. Biog- 
raphies are badly needed, for, aside from Franz 
von Sickingen and Ulrich von Hutten, an army of 
fascinating figures of the knightly class, from the 
highly cultured courtier Sebastian von Rotenhan 
to that conscienceless thief Hans Thomas von Abs- 
berg, awaits serious study. 

This present volume on Götz may well serve as 
a model, for it reflects seven years of painstaking 
research in twenty-three archives and it is skillfully 
written. One might wish that the author would 
have ventured some further judgments on the 
broader questions of class role in the Reformation, 
the adaptation of the nobility to the new culture, 
and the economic predicament of the order. It is 
unlikely, however, that this biography will be su- 
perseded unless by some good fortune Gótz's own 
cache of carefully ordered private papers, which he 
sent away to Count Michael von Wertheim in 1552 
for safekeeping, is rediscovered. 

LEWIS W. SPITZ 
Stanford University 


KLAUS SCHWARZ. Die Lage der Handwerksgesellen in 
Bremen wührend des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Verdffentli- 
chungen aus dem Staatsarchiv der Freien Hanse- 
stadt Bremen, volume 44.) Bremen: Selbstverlag 
des Staatsarchivs der Freien Hansestadt Bremen. 


1975. Pp. 401. 


In recent years a number of scholars have seen the 
artisan culture of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries as one charged with a pro- 
gressive revolutionary potential. The threat of pro- 
letarianization posed by accelerated economic de- 
velopment drove artisans—especially propertyless 
journeymen—from a defense of traditional social 
relations to an assertion of general human values 
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and toward a fundamental critique of the emerg- 
ing capitalist system. With variations this thesis 
has been advanced for England, America, France, 
and Germany by writers of both Marxist and non- 
Marxist persuasion. 

Klaus Schwarz reverts to a more traditional in- 
terpretation. Incapable of meeting the material 
needs of an expanding population, Bremen's 
guilds nonetheless continued to insist on their tra- 
ditional economic and social privileges, stubbornly 
attempting to preserve their world as it had existed 
a century earlier. Moreover, journeymen as a class 
continued to support the old system, despite the 
fact that they suffered a steady proletarianization 
after 1740, as real earnings declined and it became 
progressively more difficult to rise to the position 
of master. For Schwarz this “crass contradiction" 
between consciousness and material conditions 
demonstrates the bankruptcy of the guild order, 
and shows that their elimination was nothing more 
than a “precondition for further economic and 
social development." 

Unfortunately the limits imposed on the study 
undermine the interpretation. Schwarz accepts le- 
gal change too uncritically as representing social 
transformation, and too easily allows the organiza- 
tion of the archives to determine the form as well 
as the content of the analysis. To end a study of 
this highly conscious and traditionalist social 
group with the three years of French administra- 
tion (1810-13) is implausible and omits precisely 
the most significant period of pressure on artisan 
institutions and culture. The refusal to utilize com- 
parative data from Germany and elsewhere leaves 
dark much of what might have been illuminated 
by the study. 

However, though Schwarz's work shows some of 
the weaknesses of the cautious, narrowly focused 
local study, it reflects the strengths of the genre as 
well. The carefully documented results are solid 
(prices, wages, unemployment), sometimes in- 
triguing (the accommodations by which the city 
council defused journeyman discontent in the 
17908), and occasionally surprising (nearly three- 
quarters of the journeymen were married). They 
will prove useful to those undertaking the more 
theoretical comparative study he has neglected. 

FRANK B. TIPTON, JR. 
Wesleyan University 


W. O. HENDERSON. The Rise of German Industrial 
Power, 1834-1914. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 


versity of California Press. 1976. Pp. 264. Cloth: 


$14.00, paper $3.45. 


My colleagues, who spotted this book on my desk 
during the last several weeks, almost invariably 
exclaimed, in effect, * My! That must be an impor- 
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tant book"—to which my standard response was, 
“Tt could have been." 

The author, emeritus Reader in International 
Economic History in the University of Manches- 
ter, has had a long and prolific career as an ex- 
positor of British, European, and especially Ger- 
man economic history of the last two centuries, 
with major emphasis on the nineteenth. His many 
books include The Zollverein (1939), Britain and In- 
dustrial Europe, 1750-1870 (1954), The State and the 
Industrial Revolution in Prussia, 1740-7870 (1958), 
Studies in German Colonial History (1962), and Studies 
in the Economic Policy of Frederick the Great (1963), in 
addition to several translations and numerous arti- 
cles on similar subjects. In a sense, the volume 
under review might be regarded as the culmina- 
tion of his life's work; but it is definitely anticli- 
mactic. 

W. O. Henderson takes a narrative approach 
and follows a strict tripartite chronology: “The 
Dawn of the Industrial Era, 1834-1851”; “The 
Rise of the Great Industries, 1851-1873”; and 
“The Industrial Giant, 1873-1914." He recounts 
all of the standard topics: the formation of the 
Zollverein; the beginnings of the railways and 
their consequences for industrial expansion, espe- 
cially coal and iron; the revolutions of 1848; the 
boom of the fifties and the "banking revolution" 
(considerably overdone); "the struggle between 
Prussia and Austria for economic supremacy” (it 
was no contest from the beginning); Bismarck and 
unification; the Griinderjahren of the early seventies; 
the rise of the cartels and of new industries (chem- 
ical, electrical, and shipbuilding); and the in- 
ception of the welfare state. Throughout, as this 
recapitulation suggests, Henderson relies on politi- 
cal history as a framework for the narrative and 
correspondingly emphasizes economic policy. He 
is generally laudatory of the economic role of the 
state and, in consequence, overstates its impor- 
tance. He is mildly critical of the “stringent min- 
ing laws" of the first half of the century in Prussia 
(p. 78), and subsequently (p. 132) refers briefly to 
their reform; but nowhere does he explicitly men- 
tion the Direklionsprinzip, by which the state nearly 
strangled the mining industry, and its replacement 
after mid-century by the /nspektionsprinzip (which 
Schmoller contemptuously called "Manchester- 
dom”), an event of fundamental importance for 
the expansion of the Ruhr coal industry and thus 
for "the rise of German industrial power.” 

As a counterpart to his overemphasis on political 
history, Henderson totally neglects economic anal- 
ysis. Causal relations are introduced as “‘factors” 
without any attempt to weight them according to 
their relative importance. Statistics abound in the 
text, but he presents them in an unsystematic fash- 
ion, without terms of reference or comparison, 
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thus rendering them virtually meaningless. Al- 
though there are several excellent maps at the 
beginning of the volume, the book does not contain. 
a single statistical table. Most annoying of all, 
there are no footnotes or citations of sources—not 
even for direct quotations. The bibliography (pp. 
245-53) indicates that in spite of his long familiar- 
ity with the field, Henderson has relied almost 
entirely on secondary sources, and mostly dated 
ones at that. i 

Some flavor of the style, a mixture of trivial 
detail with banal generalization, can be sampled 
in the following: “The main causes for the out- 
break of revolution in Germany in 1848 were the 
urgent need for political reforms and serious eco- 
nomic and social distress" (p. 80); "In Nassau 
parts of a railway line were destroyed by carters 
whose trade was declining, while Metternich's 
wine cellar at Johannisberg was confiscated by 
insurgents .... In Bavaria the refusal of the king 
to dismiss his mistress Lola Montez sparked off 
disturbances in Munich, while in Posen the Poles 
attacked the local German population” (p. 82); 
“Electricity could be used far from the power sta- 
tion but steam-power could be used only quite 
near the steam-engine" (p. 191). Non sequiturs 
abound: “in 1860 the Anglo-French treaty of com- 
merce provided for a substantial reduction in the 
level of many French import duties. These reforms 
enabled goods to be exchanged more freely in 
many parts of Europe and fostered the economic 
expansion of the 1850s” (p. 119). 

Students and teachers of German and European 
history, especially economic history, have long felt 
the need for a comprehensive, analytical treatment 
in English of the rise of German industrial power. 
They will continue to do so. . 

RONDO CAMERON 
Emory University 


STANLEY ZUCKER. Ludwig Bamberger: German Liberal 
Politician and Social Critic, 1823-1899. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 343. 
$14.95. 


Ludwig Bamberger’s career is unusually inter- 
esting. Pushed by the events of 1848 into journal- 
ism, oratory, and political leadership, he found 
himself disillusioned by the political immaturity of 
and dissension among the German masses. He 
then reconciled himself to becoming a banker in 
the family tradition, and ultimately rallied to sup- 
port Bismarck in his struggle to organize part of 
Germany under Prussian leadership in the sixties. 
After 1871 Bamberger became one of the most 
effective National Liberal party leaders in the 
Reichstag, being active in the adoption of a single 
currency, the adherence to the gold standard, and 
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the founding of the Reichsbank. It is because of his 
practical political schooling that Bamberger's ap- 
parently inevitable move from support of Bismarck 
in the seventies to principled opposition to him in 
the eighties becomes especially significant. Stanley 
Zucker documents this transition in a very useful 
way, although he does not completely explain it. 
He also clearly indicates the major weakness of the 
German liberals: the lack of any large natural 
following among the masses. Some of this failing, 
he thinks, was the fault of the liberals themselves, 
whose attitude remained not only too academic, 
but also too narrowly middle class and business 
oriented. They constantly criticized the workers 
for not being individualistic enough, but consist- 
ently failed to offer them anything that they really 
wanted. On the other side, the liberals could not ` 
tolerate Bismarck's moves, under the basic stimu- 
lus of the Long Depression," to satisfy the inter- 
ests of the agrarian Junker gentry and the peas- 
ants. In a new, rapidly industrializing nation with 
authoritarian traditions, German political parties 
tended to be dogmatically ideological, devoted to 
special interests, and averse to fundamental com- 
promise. The idealistic, democratic liberals were - 
no exception. The book is well written, and the 
sources are impeccable. It is must reading for any- 
one interested in the fortunes and failings of Ger- 
man liberalism or the development of German pol- 
itics in general. The design and printing are 
excellent, and the editing is good. 

J. ALDEN NICHOLS 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign 


PETER HANNS REILL. The German Enlightenment and 
the Rise of Historicism. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1975. Pp. x, 308. 
$18.00. 


HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. History of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century: Selections. from the: Translation of 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Edited with an introduction by 
GORDON A. CRAIG. (Classic European Historians.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1975. Pp. 
xxix, 411. $16.00. 


Heinrich von Treitschke, along with many other 
German historians of his generation, used history 
as a weapon in the ideological struggle for a united 
Germany. For these historians, the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a time of national shame and (except for 
the literary revival) sterility. Treitschke himself, in 
praising the idealism, religiosity, nationalism, and 
romanticism of Germany in :815, belittled the sen- 
sualism, rule of reason, cosmopolitanism, and nat- 
ural-law theory characteristic of the preceding age 
of Enlightenment. He also characterized the nine- 
teenth century as the age of "'historico-aesthetic" 
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(as opposed to *'scientific") culture. Historians of 
the Enlightenment fared equally badly, being dis- 
missed as Frenchified dabblers, superficial en- 
cyclopedists unable to think in the characteristic 
terms of nineteenth-century German historicism. 

This overdrawn image is the target of Peter 
Hanns Reill’s book. Not only does he argue that 
the Enlightenment (or rather the German Aufkla- 
rung) was not antihistorical, he goes so far as to 
locate the birth of historicism in the Aufklárung: 
“If. the rise of historicism is one of the great 
intellectual revolutions of the modern age, then the 
larger part of this intellectual revolutionary activ- 
ity was carried out in the Enlightenment by En- 
lightenment thinkers” (German Enlightenment, p. 
220), Reill’s argument is elaborate and bolstered 
by wide reading in the works of over a score of 
“Aufkldrers” (as he persistently calls them). These 
historians developed a somewhat different view- 
point and method from such foreign historians as 
Montesquieu and Hume, owing to three major 
components of the German Aufklárung: Leibnizian 
philosophy, the peculiarities of Stándestaat politics, 
and religiosity. Despite undeniable influence from 
abroad, the German Enlightenment had a home- 
grown quality based on the peculiar social ground- 
ing and intellectual traditions of the German histo- 
rians. 

Naturally a'study of so many historians writing 
over a full century requires some organizational 
themes to maintain coherence. The author dwells 
in particular on categories of historical causation, 
the origins of humanity, and laws of development. 
Despite this interjection of themes, the work often 
requires careful reading to discover the main 
points. Many of the chapters begin and end with- 
out extensive statements of hypothesis or con- 


clusion. Another weakness of the book is that - 


the historians treated—such as Arnold, Semler, 
Schmauss, Iselin, or Chladenius—were not in- 
tellectual giants (as Reill readily admits). Yet the 
: method used to study them is the same tradition- 
ally applied to great thinkers. This sometimes 
leads to tedious reading. At the same time, the 
social and institutional setting of these workaday 
intellectuals, about which it would be interesting 
to know more, receives scant attention. Despite 
these various faults, however, and despite the in- 
adequate persuasiveness of the central hypothesis 
on the origins of historicism in the Enlightenment, 
the work does rescue from undeserved obscurity a 
host of writers who aided greatly in the modern- 
ization of German historical thinking long before 
Niebuhr and Ranke. 
- — Treitschke does not require rescue from obscur- 
ity, but as Gordon Craig points out, most English- 
speaking readers know him primarily from his Pol- 
itics rather than from this chef d'oeuvre. This con- 
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densation from the 1914-19 translation (in seven 
volumes) by Eden and Cedar Paul should revive 
interest in one of Germany’s great historical styl- 
ists. Few today will sympathize with Treitschke’s 
Prussian monarchist bias or his didactic purpose 
of bridging rhetorically the deep fissures in Ger- 
man society. But one can well appreciate the rea- 
sons for Treitschke’s conversion to nationalism by 
reading his description of the Saxon court and 


_ Kleinstaaterei, which made such a deep ‘negative 


impression on this son of a Saxon general. This 
was a work of “passion and love" (p. xiii), taking 


‘up arms against the “bloodless objectivity”? of 


other German historians, whose partisanship was 
blander or better concealed. For all his bias, 
Treitschke was also a hard-working researcher, 
and this volume contains many useful fruits of 
his industry. 

Craig has selected from seven volumes with sure 
skill, choosing to emphasize more engaging areas 
such as literary developments over-the more de- 
tailed and specialized parts concerning, for ex- 
ample, the workings of the Germanic Con- 
federation. He has also contributed an excellent 
brief introduction. 

CHARLES E. MCCLELLAND 
` University of New Mexico 


DIRK H. MÜLLER. /dealismus und Revolution: Zur Oppo- 
sition der Jungen gegen den sozialdemokratischen Partei- 
vorstand, 1890 bis 1094. (Historische Kommission zu 
Beihefte zur [Internationalen wissen- 
schaftlichen Korrespondenz zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Arbeiterbewegung [IWK], number 3.) 
Berlin: Colloquium Verlag. 1975. Pp. viii, 186. D 
44. 


Dirk Müller's book provides the first in-depth 
treatment of the '' Opposition der Jugend" —those So- 
cial Democratic elements that attacked the party 
leadership for its nonrevolutionary policy at the 
beginning of the 18gos. The most vocal of these 
critics were generally in their twenties and early 
thirties; hence the label “Jugend.” In 1892, this 
opposition split off from the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) to form the short-lived Union of Inde- 
pendent Socialists (VUS). 

The Opposition der Jugend was an important 
symptom of deep tactical and.strategic differences 
in the Social Democratic organization at a crucial 
juncture in its history. Bismarck and his antiso- 
cialist legislation had passed from the scene, and 
the party leadership was preparing a new organi- 
zation and program to correspond to the changed 
political situation. For the Jugend, however, neither 
the organizational statutes nor the Erfurt program 
were satisfactory; they condemned the former as 


dictatorial and attacked the latter for failing to 
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break with reformism. Dissatisfaction with the 

` centralization of the party structure and the em- 
phasis on parliamentary activity was not limited to 
the Jugend, as the May 1 strike movement in 189o 
demonstrated. Yet the Jugend were unable to har- 
ness this discontent and provide a viable revolu- 
tionary alternative. There were two reasons for 
this, both related to the non-Marxist, idealist ori- 
entation of the Jugend. On the one hand, they 
tended to personalize their criticism, accusing in- 
dividuals of moral betrayal, thus obscuring the 
real political issues. On the other hand, outside of 
a kind of revolutionary voluntarism, they offered 
no solution to the conflict between fatalist revolu- 
tionary theory and reformist practice that charac- 
terized the Erfurt program. As a result, the Jugend 
had a limited following, especially after they were 
forced out of the SPD. The VUS proved to be little 
more than a discussion group, and its only prac- 
tical impact may have been to weaken the resist- 
ance to reformism within German Social Democ- 
racy. 

Müller has presented a well-researched and dif- 
ferentiated analysis of the Opposition der Jugend, 
albeit a book for the specialist. Not, for example, 
until forty-seven pages into the study does the 
uninitiated reader discover why the Jugend are so 
called. The book overflows with detail and cita- 
tions, some of which tend to confuse more than 
illustrate or clarify. No doubt the expert will have 
little trouble working his or her way through this 
work, but the nonspecialist may wish for more 
guidance. 

ROBERT F. WHEELER 
University of Southern California 


RICHARD S. LEVY. The Downfall of the Anti-Semitic 
Political Parties in Imperial Germany. (Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany, number 106.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1975. Pp. vii, 335. 
$18.50. 


At the heart of this excellent monograph lies a 
fundamental distinction between “conventional” 
and “revolutionary” anti-Semitism. Representa- 
tives of the former, men such as Adolf Stócker, 
Otto Bóckel, and Liebermann von Sonnenberg, 
sought to gain their ends through the organization 
of political parties working within the parlia- 
mentary framework of imperial Germany; advo- 
cates of the latter, for example Theodor Fritsch 
and Eugen Dühring, believed that the Jewish peril 
could be fully overcome only in conjunction with 
an overthrow of existing institutions. Richard S. 
Levy is concerned almost exclusively with conven- 
tional anti-Semitism, which he traces from its ori- 
gins in the aftermath of the 1873 depression to the 
eve of World War I. Although both Paul Massing 
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and Peter Pulzer have written full-scale inter- 
pretations of political anti-Semitism in the Kaiser- 
reich, the present volume provides a far more 
detailed and probing account of the specific cir- 
cumstances leading to anti-Semitic successes and 
failures. Drawing upon the Mitteilungen of the Ve- 
rein zur Abwehr des Antisemilismus as his most valu- 
able single source, Levy has been able to recon- 
struct local and regional developments as well as 
the anti-Semites' national politics. His discussion 
of the movement in Hesse is particularly enlight- 
ening. 

The title of the volume indicates its thesis. Levy 
argues that conventional anti-Semitism in imperial 
Germany was, on the whole, a dismal failure. The 
anti-Semitic parties’ final aim was to reverse the 
emancipation of the Jews, a step requiring the 
amendment of the constitution. Reaching a max- 
imum representation of seventeen in the Reichstag 
of 1g07, they pursued a hopeless goal. Repeatedly 
their cause was damaged by the need to make 
overtures to conservative parties not "sincere" in 
their anti-Semitism, by internal dissension over 
economic and other non-anti-Semitic issues, and 
by scandal. Levy shows that their two moments of 
relative electoral success, in 1893 and 1907, resulted 
in each instance from temporary fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. 

The book raises anew the question of a link 
between Wilhelminian and Weimar anti-Semi- 
tism. According to Levy, there was indeed a con- 
nection, but it was with the revolutionaries, not 
with the politicians. The Nazis venerated Fritsch 
but scorned the efforts of the conventional anti- 
Semites. The tragic error of the defense organiza- 
tions was to believe that the tactics of rational 
apologetics, which proved quite effective against a 
conventional anti-Semitism concerned with re- 
spectability, would work as well against a ruthless 
and revolutionary Nazism. Though Levy's thesis is 
subject to some qualification, he argues it force- 
fully and cogently and with verbal precision. 

MICHAEL A. MEYER 
Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Cincinnati 


JOHN K. ZEENDER. The German Center Party: 
1890-1906. (Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. New Series, volume 66, part 1.) 
Philadelphia: he Society. 1976. Pp. 125. $7.50. 


The Center Party, the political expression of Ger- 
man Catholicism, pursued "basically defensive” 
aims; accepting monarchism and fearing the anti- 
clericalism of a potential democratic state, the 
party sought to defend the rights of Catholics 
within the existing structure of the German em- 
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pire. John K. Zeender has intensively studied the 
political correspondence of leading Centrists. His 
detailed, meticulous monograph deals with the ac- 
tions of the Center's Reichstag leadership and 
comes close to being a biography of Ernst Lieber, 
caucus chairman in the 189os. 

The Center Party, itself divided on economic 
and ideological issues, met rejection from the im- 
perial establishment despite the sincere longing of 
Catholics to prove their loyalty as good Germans 
and monarchists. Zeender sympathetically, but 
not uncritically, explains the complex, even tor- 
'tuoüs course of Centrist policy. After Ludwig 
Windthorst, Bismarck's old foe, died in 1891, the 
Centrist leadership sought to win official respect 
for the Reichstag and its largest party, the Center, 
by meeting more than halfway Wilhelm II's de- 
mands on the “national” (army and navy) issues. 
The Center, Zeender concludes, accepted Admiral 
Tirpitz's naval program as an implicit trade in 
return for a more benevolent official policy toward 
' industrial workers. The agricultural tariff of 1902, 
which the Center helped ram through against So- 
cialist obstruction, reassured ‘Prussian Protestant 
conservatives and Bavarian Centrists that close 
cooperation between the Center and the govern- 
ment was not hurting their particular interests. 
Thus the Center became a key partner of the impe- 
rial government. 

Although a traditional legislative history in its 
sources and methodology, Zeender’s work is an 
important, revealing study of a major party. Only 


briefly and somewhat obliquely does Zeender con- : 


sider the wider responsibility of the Center for 
Germany's constitutional impasse and inter- 
national isolation. 
JAMES C. HUNT 
Saint Joseph's College, 
- North Windham, Maine 
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FRITZ BLAICH. Der Trustkampf ( 1901- 1915): Ein Bei- 
irag zum Verhalten der Ministertalbürokratie gegenüber 
Verbandsinteressen im Wilhelminischen Deutschland. 
Berlin; Duncker and Humblot. 1975- Pp. 157. DM 
39 


This volume tells the story of the German reaction 
to a foreign trust, James B. Duke's American To- 
bacco Company, and its successor, the British- 
American Tobacco Company. Like Fritz Blaich's 
previous book, Kartell- und Monopolpolitik im katserli- 
chen Deutschland (1973), it thus deals with that polit- 
ical-economic transformation variously labelled 
state monopoly capitalism, organized capitalism, 
and corporatism. Blaich’s work is a counterpoise 
rather than a contribution to these theories, how- 
ever, for he emphasizes the wide-spread hostility to 
economic concentration among the industrial Mit- 
telstand. 
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The trust was the ultimate threat to economic 
pluralism. It was denounced by bureaucrats, busi- 
nessmen and academics as a pernicious American 
innovation, not to be confused with decent Ger- 
man cartels. The American trust, operating 
through the Jasmatzi group, never controlled more 
than 27% ‘of German cigarette sales, compared 
with 86% of the U.S. market, but its presumed 
ambitions and novel methods (coupons redeem- 
able for ‘merchandise, heavy investment in me- 
chanical production, adoption of new retailing 
practices) disrupted the industry and frightened 
local firms. Some imitated these tactics, but -the 
easiest defense was an attempted boycott of trust 
brands. Especially vital were military posts, where 
brand loyalty was often formed, and railroad sta- 
tion shops, which were exempted from evening 
and holiday closure laws. The antitrust forces tried 
repeatedly, and with some success in the Bavarian 
army, to have their rivals’ cigarettes barred from 
sale in canteens. This was not a nationalist cru- 
sade, but a calculated effort to avoid competition. 
It was also expected to mobilize bureaucratic sup- 
port against the “American danger." Most offi- 
cials were not impressed by "patriotic" propa- 
ganda, however, and Blaich defends them against 
charges of. favoritism. 

As the Trustkampf gathered momentum after 
1910, it created a snarled web of financial problems 
and opportunities for the Reich, Saxony, and the 
city of Dresden, the center of cigarette manufac- 
turing. Officials in Berlin, weary of the conflict and 
desperate for revenue, drew up a plan for a na- 
tional tobacco monopoly and seriously considered 
buying out the trust in December and January 
1914-15. The story, generating considerable sus- 
pense, builds to a fitting climax: the sale of the 
trust to the Deutsche Bank. ' 

Blaich’s reluctance to discuss concepts like or- 
ganized or state monopoly capitalism is disap- 
pointing, but he provides basic, and fascinating, 
information for anyone trying to understand the 
peculiarities of modern Germany. 

CHARLES MEDALEN 
University of Arizona 


REINHARD R. DOERRIES. Washington—Berlin, 1908— 
1917:. Die Tüligkeit. des Botschafters Johann Heinrich - 
Graf von Bernstorff in Washington. Foreword by 
R. VIERHAUS. Düsseldorf: Padagogischer Verlag 
Schwann. 1975. Pp. 299. DM 38. 


The events leading to the entry of America into 
World War I against Germany have been de- 
scribed repeatedly by historians in both countries. 
This latest contribution by a Hamburg historian 
centers on one of the leading actors in the diplo- 
matic drama, Count Johann Heinrich von Bern- 


'storff, German ambassador to Washington from 
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1908 to 1917. Taking full advantage of the unpub- 
lished German foreign ministry documents, and 
combing American libraries and archives, Rein- 
hard R. Doerries uncovers some fresh information, 
though on the whole his book confirms those ear- 
lier accounts that have been critical of German 
policy. Only one of the six chapters deals with the 
prewar years. Three of the remaining chapters 
discuss, chronologically, the role of U-boat warfare 
in bringing about American intervention, and the 
concurrent efforts, mainly of Count Bernstorff and 
Colonel House, to avoid such intervention by 
a negotiated peace. The author does not attribute 
to the U-boat campaign the “decisive importance” 
that most other authors give it; but he never 
clearly suggests his own alternative interpretation, 
unless it be that amateurish German propaganda 
efforts, involvement in various acts of sabotage, 
and fomenting of revolutions helped to undercut 
much of the ambassador’s more constructive work. 
Doerries devotes his longest chapter to the activi- 
ties of various German agents, secret and other- 
wise, in what the Germans euphemistically called 
"propaganda of the deed” (Propaganda der Tat), 
namely sabotage. He takes these shenanigans 
more seriously than have other writers and criti- 
cizes Bernstorff for his "silent acquiescence" in 
acts that tended to undermine his more positive 
policies. Yet on the whole, Bernstorff emerges as a 
decent, moderate, and able member of the Ger- 
man diplomatic establishment who shared the 
fate of the few other sensible Germans in having 
his advice ignored and his moderation maligned 
by his more chauvinistic compatriots. All in all, 
this is an interesting and readable book. 

HANS W. GATZKE 

Yale University 


JOHN A. MOSES. The Politics of Illusion: The Fischer 
Controversy in German Historiography. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1975. Pp. xvii, 148. 


Fritz Fischer, once more. The Germans did it. 
Theirs was the chief responsibility for World War 
I, both as far as the long-range causes and the 
immediate origins were concerned. The whole 
trend of a militarized German society—supported 
in no small degree by the excessive regard for the 
state, the nationalism and expansionism of the 
"Neo-Rankean" school of historians—for years 
had aimed at war. And ever since the emperor's 
War Council of December 8, 1912 (a sort of early 
Hossbach meeting) German policy was purposely 
and directly moving toward a military con- 
frontation. 

It is Fritz Fischer's great merit to have proved 
imperial Germany's guilt beyond any reasonable 
doubt, or so we are told by John A. Moses, a 
German-trained Australian scholar, in this sum- 
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ming up of the controversy over Fischer's second 
book, War of lllusions. Nor is this Fischer's only 
contribution. By his utter honesty, by “revealing 
the illusions upon which imperial German policy 
was based," he and the writers influenced by him 
have been doing nothing less than “creating the 
ideological-political pre-condition for a durable 
democratic order in Central Europe." 

The case is certainly worth making, and Moses 
is as well informed as anyone on the course of the 
Fischer controversy. This is true even though some 
of his translations from the German are a bit 
quaint; one would feel happier about an author 
who did not translate “‘Betriebsunfall” as “accident 
in the works." But that point may be as petty-as it 
sounds; Moses clearly knows his literature. 

Why then the sense of unease in reading this 
book? In part, it must be admitted, the reason is 
personal. To a reviewer who comes to the study of 
1914 from an initial interest in Southeast European 
history, there is something surreal about a dis- 
cussion of war guilt which mentions neither Di- 
mitrijevié nor Berchtold. But there is something 
else, purely in terms of the book itself, that is 
disturbing. It is a tendency to overinterpret, which 
is a nicer way of saying that on more than one 
occasion one has a feeling that both Fischer and 
Moses start with certain assumptions, and then 
shape the evidence to support them. Thus facts get 
buried under historical interpretations and rein- 
terpretations; what emerges is not what Bethmann 
said or did, but how Hillgruber's interpretation of 
these words or acts differs from Ritter's, and Fi- 
scher's from Erdmann's. After being told how Reiz- 
ler felt that German economic growth must be 
followed by political growth, we read that ‘‘Riezler 
did not spell out whether he wished this to take 
place by force, but given his Weltanschauung about 
the nature of power to expand to world domina- 
tion, it can be assumed that Riezler was aware 
that this goal could only be achieved by going to 
war." i 

But that is not history, it is scholastic argument. 
And the fact that one writer is exempt from critical 
analysis makes it less than convincing even as an 
argument. That writer, of course, is Fritz Fischer, 
with his “epoch-making Griff nach der Weltmacht,” 
and while “it will remain for future generations to 
assess the full impact of Fischer's historiographical 
achievement,” it already is apparent that “he has 
taken an all-important step in ‘democratising’ the 
historical discipline (ie., by rejecting the con- 
servative state-veneration of his predecessors) and 
therewith will democratise the political values of 
future generations of German students. Indeed, 
there can be no historiography without ideological 
commitment." 

Perhaps so, but if Moses is right, we will have to 
remove a good many books from the history lists. 
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But there is something truly frustrating about writ- 
ing a review of anything connected with Fischer 
and his school. The arguments have all been 
made, and made again. Neither skeptics nor be- 
lievers are likely to have a change of mind or heart. 
So, in this modest mood, two final suggestions 
only: One is that it at least seems possible that 
Fischer's ideas, rather than ushering in a new 
birth of democracy, have merely become the new 
orthodoxy, which before long will be replaced by 
another, and quite different, set of ideas. After all, 
why should the dialectic stop for Fischer or 
Moses? The other is that when the new stage 
emerges, we will be lucky to have many readers 
left, for the debate that sparked so much excite- 
ment in the sixties is adding to history's boredom 
factor in the seventies and is becoming, as scholas- 
ticism did, an intellectual exercise without an au- 
dience other than one's colleagues. It is time we 
found a new villain. 

JOACHIM REMAK 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


HARTMUT SCHUSTEREIT. Linksliberalismus und So- 
zialdemokratie in der Weimarer Republik: Eine verglei- 
chende Betrachtung der Politik von DDP und SPD, 
1919-1930. (Geschichte und Gesellschaft: Bochu- 
mer Historische Studien.) Düsseldorf: P&dago- 
gischer Verlag Schwann. 1975. Pp. 296. DM 38. 


The object of this book is to examine in a com- 
parative context the policy of the German Demo- 
cratic Party (DDP) and the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) during the first twelve years of the 
Weimar Republic. Given the involvernent of both 
these political organizations in the first extended 
German experiment with parliamentary democ- 
racy, the topic is an important one. The author's 
decision to approach the subject in a topical and 
comparative fashion combined with the wealth of 
archival resources promises a valuable and inter- 
esting contribution. His book, however, is a disap- 
pointment. : 

Hartmut Schustereit's main thesis is never clear. 
It seems to be that the DDP continually sought to 
include the Social Democrats in governmental co- 
alitions as a means of insuring their support for the 
parliamentary republic and "educating" them in 
their responsibilities to the German state (“die 
SPD zur Staatstreue zu erziehen" p. 256). An ap- 
parent corollary to this was that the DDP was 
much more concerned with the SPD than vice 
versa. Yet because of Schustereit’s unfocused pre- 
sentation such basic ideas remain obscured. This 
problem is compounded by his inconsistency in 
following the topical approach. Only in the last 
three chapters (those dealing with civil service pol- 
icy, educational policy, and the image both parties 
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had of themselves and each other) does he fully 
implement it. By contrast the first two chapters 
(which deal respectively with Left Liberal-Social 
Democratic contacts in late Wilhelmine Germany 
and DDP-SPD relationships during the first year 
of the Republic) are strictly chronological and the 
middle five (Kapp Putsch [1920], Ruhr Occupa- 
tion [1923], the 1925 presidential election, the Flag 
Dispute [1926], and the dynastic expropriation 
plebiscite [1926]) are not quite one or the other. 
The result is organizational confusion; more often 
than not the parts are never clearly related to the 
whole. 

This is unfortunate because Schustereit has tap- 
ped some impressive archival collections, and his 
book should provide a valuable source of informa- 
tion for students of Weimar politics. Still, rather 
than mastering these sources, the author seems 
imprisoned by them. His book is long on descrip- 
tive detail, quotations, and paraphrasing while 
short on analysis. Indeed, because Schustereit has 
found incomparably richer sources for a study of 
the DDP than of the SPD (as he himself confesses 
in the preface), the work has become not a bal- 
anced study of the two parties, but rather an ex- 
amination of DDP policies toward and perceptions 
of the SPD. 

ROBERT F. WHEELER : 
University of Southern California 


KURT G. P. SCHUSTER. Der Rote Frontkümpferbund, 

1924-1929: Beiträge zur Geschichte und Organisa- 

hionsstruktur eines politischen Kampfbundes. (Beitrage 

zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der 
olitischen Parteien, volume 55.) Dusseldorf: 
roste Verlag. 1975. Pp. 290. DM 64. 


From several standpoints Kurt G. P. Schuster's 
dissertation is a welcome addition to the historical 
literature on the Weimar Republic. It com- 
plements studies by Volker Berghahn on the Stahl- 
helm, Karl Rohe on the Reichsbanner, and Andreas 
Werner on the SA, so monographs are now avail- 
able on all the major political armies of the Wei- 
mar period. Schuster’s work also deals with an 
organization that Hermann Weber treated only 
peripherally in his fine study of the Stalinization of 
the KPD. 

The Roter Fronikümpferbund is still a politically 
sensitive subject in the GDR, and Schuster was 
not permitted to see important materials there, 
such as the records of the Heichsinnenministerium. He 
has compensated by piecing together documents 
exchanged among the political police of various 
German states, which reveal that the police were 
remarkably well informed on most aspects of the 
RFB's organization, activities, and internal dis- 
putes. 

The emphasis in Schuster's study falls on the 
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same features of the RFB that interested the po- 
lice: its bureaucratic structure and affiliated 
groups and its factional rivalries. He also provides 
long chapters on the founding of the RFB and its 
prohibition in 1929. Schuster shows conclusively 
that the RFB was never as large or effective as 
both it and its political enemies asserted, and 
documents the subservience of the political army 
to the KPD and how the purge of the opposition 
within the RFB accompanied Stalinization of the 
party. Indeed, the author concludes that the pur- 
ges that followed the Comintern's shift to the left 
in 1928 so shook the RFB that its prohibition the 
next year probably saved it from collapse born of 
its own dissension and demoralization. 

While it describes exhaustively the organization 
and coordination of the RFB, Schuster's study 
does not make for exciting reading. Scholars must 
also rely on the other monographs for extended 
treatment of broader problems such as the doc- 
trinal fluctuations to which the RFB responded 
and a comparative analysis of the various party 
armies. Despite its limitations, of which the author 
is well aware, this valuable book succeeds in filling 
an important gap in the existing literature. 

ROGER CHICKERING 
University of Oregon 


ERNST FEDER. Heute sprach ich mit . . .: Tagebücher 
eines Berliner Publizisten, 1926-1932. CÉCILE LOW- 
ENTHAL-HENSEL and ARNOLD PAUCKER, editors. 
(vereeni hung des Leo Baeck Instituts.) Stutt- 
gart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1971. Pp. 431. DM 


38. 


As domestic political editor during 1919-1931 of 
one of Germany’s most respected liberal news- 
papers, the Berliner Tageblati, and as an important 
participant in the inner councils of the German 
Democratic Party (Deutsche Demokratische. Partei), 
Ernst Feder (1881-1964), lawyer, journalist, and 
politician, was an intimate witness to the deterio- 
ration of democratic forces in the Weimar Repub- 
lic. As an assimilated Jew, intellectually sophis- 
ticated and professionally successful, he lived a 
comfortable and exciting life and could not fully 
anticipate that the society in which he prospered 
would shortly be controlled by a political regime 
bent upon the annihilation of all European Jews. 
In that respect he reflected attitudes common 
among assimilated German Jews, But he was also 
an active member of the Centralverein deutscher 
Staatsbürger jüdischen Glaubens and noted with sor- 
row and frustration the degree to which many of 
his fellow Jews fell victim to an excessive escapism. 

In his diary, usually dictated late each evening 
to his wife, he commented on conversations with 
statesmen, politicians, high military officers, civil 
servants, businessmen, academicians, writers, art- 
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ists, Jewish leaders, and fellow journalists (espe- 
cially Theodor Wolff, editor of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt). Through these pages one follows the decline 
of the Weimar Republic as seen by an ex- 
ceptionally well-informed and perceptive journal- 
ist. Feder recorded many fascinating details and 
impressions, but the diary does not as such contain 
new inside information on Weimar politics. Then 
as now, men in power sought to win the sympathy 
of important journalists without saying more than 
necessary. On the other hand, the diary as a whole 
(only selections have been published in this vol- 
ume) is no doubt an excellent source for the study 
of liberal journalism during the Weimar Republic. 
The selected entries that have been published here 
offer fascinating glimpses into the turmoil of the 
newspaper world. 

Unfortunately, one must note that the editorial 
work on this volume is not entirely satisfactory. It 
is understandable that the whole diary could not 
be published, but passages from individual entries 
have also been deleted without explanation. The 
editors include only a few explanatory annota- 
tions, a lack which is partially offset by an exten- 
sive biographical index. Scholars interested in 
making serious use of Feder's diary must therefore 
consult the original manuscript, which is housed 
in the Leo Baeck Institute in New York. 

VERNON L. LIDTKE 
Johns Hopkins University 


JUTTA sYWOTTEK. Mobilmachung für den totalen Krieg: 
Die propagandistische Vorbereitung der deutschen Bevülke- 
rung auf den Zweiten Weltkrieg. (Studien zur mo- 
dernen Geschichte, volume 18.) Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1976. Pp. 398. DM 65. 


Jutta Sywottek's Mobilmachung für den totalen Krieg is 
a curiously uneven, one-dimensional analysis of a 
very complex phenomenon. On the one hand, the 
author has succeeded quite well in analyzing a 
single aspect of the Nazi propaganda effort in the 
1930s, namely to prepare the nation for the “heroic 
stuggle" to come in the next war. But this was only 
a part of the total world view which Hitler and 
Goebbels transmitted in the halcyon years of the 
party's control. Any book on Nazi propaganda 
that does not build on the foundation of anti- 
Semitism is focusing on the periphery, not the 
heart of the issue. 

Despite such a basic weakness, this beautifully 
researched book goes well beyond the standard 
works of Ernst Bramsted (Goebbels and National So- 
ctalist Propaganda, 1925-1945 |1965]) and Z. A. B. 
Zeman (Nazi Propaganda |1964]) in several areas. 
The section on Nazi control of the newspapers and 
schools of journalism is masterful. The author also 
breaks new ground by demonstrating the impor- 
tance of the theory of total war centered in the 
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psychological laboratory of the Reichswehr Min- 
istry, with links to the universities, the media, 
right-wing thinkers, and the Nazi Party. Readers 
come to see the importance of the ideas of Edgar 
Stern-Rubarth, Kurt Hesse, George Soldan, Al- 
brecht Blau, Ernst Jünger, Karl Haushofer, and 
Erich Ludendorff in preparing the armed forces 
and the nation to wage total war. 

Sywottek clearly analyzes the central propa- 
ganda motifs in the 1930s. Although Hitler set out 
to revise the Versailles settlement and prepared for 
an ultimate war, he went to great lengths to pro- 
test that he was an angel of peace. Each successive 
international crisis was presented as part of the 
natural order of things, whereby all German- 
speaking people would return “home to the 
Reich." The Soviet Union was accused of harbor- 
ing a criminal "Jewish-Bolshevik" regime—the 
antithesis of National Socialist unity and justice— 
which starved its people and instituted a reign of 
terror. 

'The author demonstrates serious weaknesses in 
analyzing the Munich and Polish crises of 
1938-1939. This overly detailed account, spanning 
over one-third of the book, makes for tedious and 
rather fruitless reading. Here, clearly, economy of 
words and precision of analysis are wanting. The 
problem is exacerbated by an often plodding style 
and the author's predilection for foreign words and 
phrases which further documents the lamentable 
decline of the German language. 

One concludes from reading this work that 
propaganda in this period paralleled the develop- 
ment of Nazism itself; peace was not its milieu. It 
was in an uneasy phase between the ' Kampfzeit 
and World War II, when according to the Nazi 
world view “Idea, Sword, and Word” joined in a 
battle to the finish against the enemies of the swas- 
tika. 

JAY W. BAIRD 
Miami University 


WALTER BAUM and EBERHARD WEICHOLD. Der Krieg 
der "Achsenmüchte" im Mittelmeer-Raum: Die “Strate- 
gie” der Diklaloren. (Studien und Dokumente zur 
Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, Number 14.) 
Géttingen: Muster-Schmidt. 1973. Pp. 478. DM go. 


Among the valuable German studies available in 
the Operational Archives of the Naval History Di- 
vision at the Washington Navy Yard are several 
essays in English by Vice Admiral Eberhard Wei- 
chold, including *Axis Naval Policy and Oper- 
ations in the Mediterranean, 1939 to May 1943," a 
work some 140 typed pages in length, which he 
completed under contract to the U.S. Navy De- 
partment in 1951, having had full access to the 
captured German naval records in England. Wei- 
chold was uniquely qualified to write on that topic, 
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for as “German Admiral in Rome" from June 1940 
to March 1943, he had served as senior liaison 
officer to the Italian Naval Staff and, after Novem- 
ber :941, also had command of German naval 
operations in the Mediterranean. After completing 
his postwar studies for the Navy, Weichold set to 
work on a full-length account of Axis Mediterra- 
nean strategy. Though he died long before he 
could finish it, he bequeathed his materials to 
Walter Baum, who, having concluded the work as 
coauthor, has published it in a prestigious schol- 
arly series as a heavily annotated historical mem- 
oir of well over four hundred pages, enhanced by 
photographs, maps, documents, a bibliography, 
and an index. 

In Walter Baum the admiral found a faithful 
collaborator. Thus the account of the stunning 
British carrier aircraft attack in November 1940 on 
the Italian fleet harbored at Taranto, to cite but a 
single example, is a literal translation from the 
essay cited above. Generally, however, there is no 
way to tell precisely how much of the book origi- 
nated with Baum, or to what extent he may have 
revised a given passage initially drafted by the 
senior officer of the Third Reich's least adequately 
supported service branch in a perilously neglected 
theater of the war. A veteran of that theater him- 
self, Baum shared the admiral's convictions with 
intensity. 

Though relatively few specialists are apt to turn 
to this volume for new information, few will fail to 
appreciate its meticulous documentation of Wei- 
chold's unwearying, but unavailing insistence on a 
thesis of cardinal importance in the history of the 
Second World War: that the entire Mediterranean 
basin had to be regarded as a single naval theater 
of operations, and that failure to wage the war 
accordingly could lead only to disaster. 

DONALD S. DETWILER 
Southern Illinois University 


TONY SHARP. The Wartime Alliance and the Zonal 
Division of Germany. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1975. Pp. ix, 220. $19.25. 


When the Americans, British, and Russians 
created the European Advisory Commission 
(EAC) at the Moscow Conference in November 
1943, they authorized it “to study and make joint 
recommendations . . . upon European questions 
connected with the termination of hostilities which 
the three governments may consider appropriate 
to refer to it." The questions the governments 
subsequently regarded as appropriate were three: 
the surrender instrument, the boundaries and lo- 
cations of the occupation zones in Germany, and 
the control machinery for the occupation. The sec- 
ond is the subject of this revised doctoral dis- 
sertation. 
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The author has set for himself two admirably 
precise objectives. The first is to trace in detail the 
steps and stages by which the zonal boundaries, 
including those of the French Zone and the Berlin 
sectors, were determined. In that by no means 
uncomplicated undertaking he demonstrates mas- 
tery of the British and American documentation; 
on the Soviet side, of course, nothing is available. 
His second objective is to relate the negotiations on 
the zone boundaries (which lasted from January 
1944 to July 1945) to the concurrent military situa- 
tions. In doing so he demonstrates that both the 
Western Allies and the Soviet Union kept a close 
watch on the progress of the fronts as they moved 

. toward decisions in the EAC. The speculation on 
Stalin's motive for ratifying the zones protocol at 
Yalta is, however, at least debatable. Stalin may 
not have expected to be able to take more than the 
assigned Soviet Zone; on the other hand, he may 
simply have not believed that anybody, and partic- 
ularly not he, would live up to the protocol if the 
war ended on a line other than the agreed onc. 

By his own reckoning Tony Sharp presents new 
information on more than a dozen points. The 
most significant is the withdrawal from the Soviet 
Zone after the surrender, which the British appar- 
ently not only wanted to use as a bargaining lever 
but for a time considered not doing at all. For the 
rest, what is new is mostly detail, but not frivolous 
detail. This is in all respects a solid and concise 
study in wartime diplomacy. Eight maps, in- 
cidentally, complement and clarify the text, al- 
though they omit Austria which was included as a 
part of the southwestern zone in the early U.S. and 
British proposals. 

EARL F. ZIEMKE 
University of Georgia 


VOLKER OTTO. Das Staalsverstándnis des Parlamentari- 
schen. Rates: Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Grundgeselzes für die Bundesrepublik Deutschland. (Bei- 
tráge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und 
der politischen Parteien, number 42.) Düsseldorf: 
Droste Verlag. 1971. Pp. 236. DM 48. 


In contrast to the earlier studies by John Golay, 
Peter Merkl, Hans-Peter Schwarz, Elmer Plischke, 
and others, which traced the political genesis of 
the German Federal Republic and of its Basic 
Law, the work by Volker Otto attempts to analyze 
the ideological subsoil upon which, along with 
other factors, West Germany's constitution was 
based. The study is divided into four sections in 
which Otto examines: 1.) the preparatory confer- 
ence at Herrenchiemsee where the main outlines of 
the Basic Law were conceived; 2.) the character 
and proceedings of the Parlamentarischer Rai which 
drafted the constitution; 3.) the chief problems 
encountered in connection with establishing the 
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structural elements of the constitution; and 4.) the 
various conceptions of a democratic state pre- 
vailing among the council’s members. The organi- 
zation of the material is lucid and methodical, 
each section and subsection containing a summary 
of the main conclusions. This makes for greater 
clarity but also inevitably involves some over- 
lapping and repetition. The work is based on all 
available German primary sources (Allied records 
not being particularly germane in this case), in- 
cluding the records of the Parliamentary Council 
and its committees, the archival records of the 
three main political parties, the protocols of the 
state parliaments, as well as memoirs and other 
writings by council members and party leaders. 

Otto comes to the conclusion that the makers of 
the Basic Law were excessively oriented toward 
the past and were dominated by authoritarian 
(obrigkeitsstaatlichen) concepts. Although there was 
a consensus among the main party leaders that the 
new western rump state should be a federally or- 
ganized, democratic republic (as the Allied gov- 
ernments had demanded in their "Frankfurt 
Documents" of July 1, 1948), their conception of 
democracy was, according to Otto, largely forma- 
listic and legalistic, devoid of a proper apprecia- 
tion of the dynamic interaction of democratic and 
socioeconomic processes. The men of Bonn were 
anxious to avoid the mistakes of the Weimar Re- 
public (and they largely succeeded!), but they 
tended to attribute the demise of that regime too 
narrowly to constitutional, juridical flaws, Thus, 
the Basic Law (they refused to call it a “‘constitu- 
tion” in order to document its provisional charac- 
ter) gives too much power to the executive, ne- 
glects social and economic factors, and reveals a 
deep mistrust of the voting masses. The men of the 
Parliamentary Council were more concerned with 
governmental stability and public order than with 
the realization of true democracy. 

While the author carefully avoids making doctri- 
naire or even definitive generalizations and arrives 
at fairly balanced, differentiated judgments and 
conclusions, it seems to me that he gives too much 
significance to theories and concepts—with certain 
pejorative implications—and not enough to the 
hard political realities that prevailed in the late 
1940s. The German Federal Republic was, after 
all, a child of the cold war, and its constitution 
reflects the sober pragmatism of its authors as well 
as the wishes of the Allied occupation powers (of- 
ten conveyed with considerable pressure). For the 
whole period of the Parlamentary Council's de- 
bates the Berlin Blockade was in progress. It is 
characteristic for the situation of that day that it 
was Ernst Reuter, the plucky mayor of Berlin, who 
swayed the hesitant West German minister presi- 
dents to agree to the Allied proposals to form a 
West German state (even though West Berlin was 
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not. permitted to be included). He realized the 
necessity of consolidating the West German terri- 
tories in order to strengthen the West for the com- 
mon struggle against Soviet aggression. . 

‘But these are minor differences of opinion. Vol- 
‘ker Otto’s monograph is an important, informative 
contribution to our understanding of the ideolog- 
ical background of the Basic Law and will serve as 
a vital ingredient for a definitive study of the Par- 
liamentary Council that I hope will URE undertaken 
in the near future. 

CARL G. ANTHON 
American University 


PETER J. KATZENSTEIN. Dusjoined Partners: Austria and 
Germany since 1815. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
„versity of California Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 263. i 


This thoughtful book, which grew out of a prize- 
winning dissertation in political science at Har- 
vard, is a stimulating work rather than one which 
answers questions comprehensively and to the full 


satisfaction of the reader. The author of this study 


seems to be aware that his examination of Autro- 


German relations since 1815, his theoretical ab-` ` 


stractions, the methods of analysis, and the type of 
empirical documentation—in short the experi- 
ment, of applying political science techniques to an 


eminently historical subject —will be a “source of. 


unease" both to the social scientist for its unusual 
preoccupation with historical detail and to the 
historian “for its inexcusable predisposition- for 


ahistorical generalization." One of Peter J. Kat- ` 


zenstein's concluding generalizations is that cul- 
turally homogeneous areas in general seem to have 
a high resistance to drives toward political unifica- 
tion. Regarding German Central Europe, this is 
surely a permissible, though hardly surprising, 
conclusion. 

-While traditional historiography has distin- 
guished among three major phases in Austro- 
German relations, using 1848 and 1918 as turning 
points, the author, focusing especially on the prob- 
lem of the persistence of Austria's political auton- 
omy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
offers six distinct patterns in Austro-German rela- 
tions since 1815. He calls them the-aristocratic 
pattern. (1815-1848), 
1870), the hierarchial (1870-1918), the volun- 
taristic (1918-1938), the structural (1938-1945), 
` and the pluralistic models (1945-1970). These elab- 
orate concepts and themes, consistently adhered to 
and supported by numerous tables, give the trea- 
tise its character. 

While providing insights, the study in.parts is 


not easily readable. Also, some students of Aus- - 


trian history will entertain doubts about the ade- 
quacy of the foregoing terms and concepts and the 
new periodization; others will question one or the 


the conflictual (si, 1848-. 
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other generalization or interpretation. Hitler’s - 
main.interest regarding Austria allegedly con- 

sisted in exercising “political control" rather than 
in aiming ultimately at amalgamation (p. 152). 
Katzenstein's description of the Austrian experi- 
ence between 1938 and 1945, not just the perplexing 
first months after the annexation, as conquest by 
consent” is likewise debatable. In an appendix he 
finally suggests that his case study of Austro-Ger- 
man relations might serve as a pilot study for a 
broader comparative inquiry on the relationship 
between culturally cohesive states. Even historians 
who are not. unsympathetic to the comparative 


` approach will have to examine carefully the results 


of such efforts. 
ALFRED D. LOW 
Marquelle University 


Mitteilungen des österreichischen Staatsarchivs. Volume 
28, Festschrift: Walter Goldinger. Vienna: Ferdinand 
Berger and Sons. 1975. Pp. 556. 


This volume renders appropriate honor to Walter 
Goldinger, who is retiring as director of the Haus-, 
Hof- und Staatsarchiv. Goldinger during his career 


` has contributed 123 widely diversified publications 


to historical and archival studies, including partic- 
ularly his Der geschichtliche Ablauf der Ereignisse in 
Osterreich, 1918-1945 (1954). He carried on the tra- 
dition of Alfred von Arneth, Árpád von Károly, 
Oskar Mitis, and, in more recent years, Gebhard 
Rath, Richard Blaas, and others of closely com- 
bining the functions of the historian and the archi- 
vist. This volume is notable testimony to dt tra-, 
dition. 

The principal categories of the studies are sche 
val planning and techniques, special sections of 
several Austrian archives, archival. management, 
significant archivists, and archival history.'In the 
first group Leopold Auer's article on electronic 
data-processing shows much sensitivity to-develop- 
ments in various parts of the world, while Otto F. 
Winter's study of the Kriegsarchiv demonstrates the 
archival problems resulting from the Anschluss. 
Bernard Zittel, Paul Mechtler, and Wilhelm 
Rausch have made similarly valuable contribu- 
tions. Erich Hillbrand discusses the map collec- 
tions in the Kriegsarchip in the next category, where 
the JVachlass of Deffonseca, material on Austro- 
Siamese relations, the Militárkanzlei of Francis Fer- 
dinand, and the Nachlass of Conrad are also treated 
by Anna Coreth, Anna Benna, Rainer Egger, and 
Peter Broucek. Franz Dirnberger deals with thea- 
ter history from an archival point of view. Franz 
Kürschner, Ferdinand Krackowizer, and Her- 


"mann Hango are the archivists specifically stud- 


ied. Among the articles on archival history, Rich-. 
ard Blaas's treatment of the handling of Italian 
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material after 1866 and Rudolf Neck's study of 
Oswald Redlich's work are especially significant. 
. In general, this volume is a valuable Festschrift by 
the very people with whom the scholar working in 
Austria deals. 

MARVIN L. BROWN, JR. 

North Carolina State University 


GRETE KLINGENSTEIN. Der Aufstieg des Hauses Kau- 
niiz: Studien zur Herkunft und Bildung des Staatskanzlers 
Wenzel Anton. (Schriftenreihe der Historischen 
Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, number 12.) Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck and Ruprecht. 1975. Pp. 327. DM 62. 


Having begun her research with the intention of 
writing a biography of the most famous of the 
Kaunitzes, Maria Theresa's chief minister, Grete 
Klingenstein first narrowed her focus to the origins 
and youth of Wenzel Anton (1711-1794), then redi- 
rected it to the family as a case study of the rise of a 
Moravian house in the Austrian service nobility. 
This volume retains the marks of this shifting 
focus. 

It opens with a thorough and judicious review of 
the literature on Prince Kaunitz. Part one recounts 
the progress of the house, principally through the 
careers of Dominik Andreas (1655-1705) and Max- 
imilian Ulrich (1679-1746). Klingenstein in- 
telligently blends painstaking basic research, in- 
cluding a thorough study of the family archives in 
Brno, and contemporary analyses of social history, 
in particular drawing on the insights of Otto Brun- 
ner. Part two presents in detail the results of her 
efforts to track the elusive Wenzel Anton. Most 
impressive is the scope of her research which re- 
sults in an evocative description of the intellectual 
and cultural environment of Leipzig during his 
student days there (1730-1732), and of the form 
and substance of the traditional cavalier’s tour. 
She also details Kaunitz’s entry into public service, 
closing with an epilogue that describes his as- 
sumption of the state chancellorship. 

The very thoroughness of the research empha- 
sizes the biographical problem and explains the 
shifting focus. The paucity of materials which di- 
rectly document the development of Kaunitz forces 
the historian to reconstruct painstakingly the con- 
text in which he lived and moved, surrounding 
him, but never quite capturing the persona. For 
that reason we may never have a biography of 
Kaunitz, properly speaking, but Klingenstein’s 
work, if continued at this level, will be just com- 
pensation. While this volume seems less a book 
than a collection of research reports on topics im- 
pinging upon one or another of her foci, the 
breadth and depth of the research and the inter- 
pretive skills here demonstrated make this an es- 
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sential work for students of Habsburg history in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
WILLIAM J. MCGILL 
Washington and Jefferson College 


ADAM WANDRUSZKA and PETER URBANITSCH, editors. 
Die Habsburgermonarchie, 1848-1918. Volume 2, Ver- 
waltung und Rechtswesen. Vienna: Verlag der Os- 
terreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
1975. Pp. xviii, 791. DM 120. 


Published under the supervision of the Austrian 
Commission for Habsburg History, this volume 
contains ten chapters, written by well-known ex- 
perts in Habsburg affairs. The focus of the volume 
is on the workings of the administration and the 
judicial system of the monarchy between 1849 and 
1918. If one may speak of a thesis it is that the 
variety of administrative techniques used in the 
lands of the monarchy were often opportunistic 
and uncoordinated, and that their failure was 
rooted in the contradictory aims of the bureauc- 
racy. On the one hand, the efficient operation of 
the system was highly desired; on the other, a high 
level of efficiency could not be attained because the 
multinational character of the monarchy required 
almost superhuman competence by bureaucrats 
and judicial personnel. 

Although it is difficult to single out any of the 
competent historians contributing to this volume, 
one must mention the chapters written by Bárány, 
Novotny, Sarlós, and Kann. Bárány sees a direct 
relationship between modernization and adminis- 
trative reform. According to him, the Habsburg 
administration in Hungary failed to perceive this 
direct relationship, hence its failure. Novotny's 
discussion of the role of royal councillors throws 
light on a much-neglected subject. Sarlós, focusing 
on the judicial system in Hungary, maintains that 
this system was too backward and too heavily 
weighted against the lower classes and the nation- 
alities. Finally, Kann examines the contradictions 
between the administrative and judicial reforms 
and the multinational character of the monarchy, 
concluding that these contradictions were irre- 
concilable. He maintains that while administrative 
efficiency would have required increasing central- 
ization of bureaucratic functions, national and eth- 
nic differences made this impossible. 

In retrospect, one is almost compelled to agree 
with the editor, Adam Wandruszka, that in- 
efficient as the Habsburg administration and judi- 
cial system were, they were not as bad as what 
came after them. The Balkanization of the East 
European bureaucracies after the collapse of the 
monarchy came about not because of the failure of 
the Habsburg system, but because of its destruc- 
tion by the successor states. This volume should 
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help to set the record of that much-maligned ad- 
ministration straight. . 
JOSEPH HELD 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


GUNTHER E. ROTHENBERG. The Army of Francis Jo- 
seph. West Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 298. $12.00. 


Francis Joseph had tears in his eyes when he 
signed the war manifesto against Serbia in 1914, 
and Conrad was pessimistic about the chances of 
victory. Save for significant Czech defections, how- 
ever, the army fought bravely and resisted dis- 
integration until the last months of World War I. 
Gunther E. Rothenberg demonstrates in this fine 
study the validity of Oscar Jászi's conclusion that 
the military arm was one of the empire's strongest 
centripetal forces, despite the many afflictions it 
had to endure. 

'The emperor deserved much of the blame for 
unprogressive attitudes and poor leadership. He 
was suspicious of bright officers and unable to 
comprehend or tolerate many of the developments 
in the art of war that radicalized the conduct of 
hostilities. From 1849 to 1906 he countenanced the 
reformist tendencies of only one man, Baron Franz 
Kuhn, the Minister of War, from 1868 to 74. Field 
Marshal Friedrich Beck had introduced repeating 
rifles, machine guns, and quick-firing artillery by 
1905, but stagnation was the word for his last ten 
years. Conrad was a distinct improvement over 
Gyulai, the incompetent of 1859, but Francis Jo- 
seph's reliance on utterly loyal and unquestioning 
general officers disadvantaged the competence and 
resilience of the increasingly bourgeois majors, 
captains, and lieutenants. 

The Habsburg armed forces received less money 
than those of any other European power, and the 
conscripts were often illiterate. Failure to keep up 
with technology was not entirely a matter of the 
ruler's obtuseness and his advisers’ conservatism. 
Rothenberg believes the army escaped the nation- 
alistic, religious, and economic conflicts that beset 
the monarchy, but he also insists that such relative 
neutrality isolated the soldiery from the people. 
German remained the basic medium of communi- 
cation, save for some concessions the Magyars se- 
cured after the struggle of 1902—06. 

Rothenberg is fair in appraising the military 
leaders, drawing upon archival material to offset 
some of the inevitable hagiography of published 
sources. He illuminates the generals’ tendency to 
plot "preventive wars” against Italy and Serbia 
while neglecting preparations against Russia. He 
also makes clear the lack of rapport between 
Vienna and Berlin in planning joint operations 
between 1879 and 1914. This is a judicious and 
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well-expressed addition to the growing literature 
on Francis Joseph's era. 

WILLIAM A. JENKS 

Washington and Lee University 


ROBERT A. KANN. Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand Studien. 
(Verdffentlichungen des Österreichischen Ost- 
und Südosteuropa-Instituts, volume 10.) Vienna: 
Verlag für Geschichte und Politik. 1976. Pp. 256. 


Only a small minority of historians ever receive a 
Festschrift; very few get two. This work, a collec- 
tion of essays by Robert Kann on Franz Ferdi- 
nand, half new and half previously published 
but revised for this volume, is in effect a second 
Festschrift published by Austrian colleagues in 
honor of Kann's seventieth birthday. 

Without doubt Kann deserves the honor for his 
services to Austrian history on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But does Franz Ferdinand deserve more 
attention? The author faces the question squarely. 
Not, he grants, for the archduke's character and 
personality, which are mainly repulsive; not for his ` 
"reform" ideas, which were intrinsically unsound; 
not even for his influence, which was important 
but never decisive; and certainly not for the sake of 
speculating on what he might have done in power. 
One thing, however, draws our interest to Franz 
Ferdinand. He represents a final, pure, somehow 
impressive flowering of the monarchic spirit and 
personality in its downfall, an ideal type of the 
man who would be ruler and not leader. Fair 
enough. But one suspects, all the same, that there 
is not enough material here to justify so many 
closely related essays. Much of the material pre- 
sented consists of excerpts from the archduke's 
correspondence with his advisers, often only 
loosely connected with the theme of a particular 
essay. Inevitably there is some repetition both in 
substance and exposition. In the longest essay, 
Kann expands and deepens, but does not alter, his 
earlier devastating indictment of Count Czernin, 
and Kann's (to me) most important contribution 
in showing Franz Ferdinand as head of the pre- 
1914 peace party has appeared before in a differ- 
ent form. 

Nonetheless, there is ample evidence here of 
what makes Kann an outstanding historian—a 
thorough mastery of the archives and literature, 
intimate acquaintance with the personalities and 
milieu involved, and penetrating critical judgment. 
Though not one of Kann's major works, this is a 
very useful book on Franz Ferdinand and his ad- 
visers, and a richly deserved honor to its author. 

PAUL W. SCHROEDER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


ANDREW G. WHITESIDE. The Socialism of Fools: Georg 
Ritter von Schönerer and Austrian Pan-Germanism. 
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Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1975. Pp. x, 404. 

Adolf Hitler resurrected Georg von Schönerer in 
the early pages of Mein Kampf, and most students 
of Pan-Germanism and National Socialism have 
ploughed through the biased accounts of him that 
appeared in the Third Reich. The present study 
should discourage future biographers and political 
analysts, for it is exhaustive in scope and shrewd in 
judgment. 

The chief exponent of Austrian Alideutschtum had 
a vocational education, took over the management 
of his father's estate at twenty-six, and never 
lacked for money. As a youth he was rude, stub- 
born, and immune to religious sentiment. Elected 
to parliament in 1873, he was at first a conven- 
tional agrarian radical, much concerned with the 
plight of the peasantry. In a few years he was 
attacking the entire Austrian establishment, 
though “he never showed signs of having a first- 
hand acquaintance with any original thinker or 
writer" (p. 75). At the height of his notoriety he 
was against liberals, Jews, Slavs, Habsburgs, and, 
after 1900, the Roman Catholic Church. Accused 
of assaulting the editorial staff of the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt in 1888, he was surprisingly hypocritical, 
even fawning, in his address to the court. After 
serving a term in prison, he recaptured much of his 
support in the campaign to nullify Badeni's lan- 
guage ordinances of 1897. Despite a good showing 
in the elections of 1go1 by his faction, he was 
something of a fallen idol by 1905. 

Andrew G. Whiteside expertly illuminates these 
rather familiar developments. In the process he 
gives as good a description of the constantly fluc- 
tuating Austro-German parties as can be found. It 
is no surprise that the liberals feared Schónerer's 
ability to stir up the masses. An outstanding chap- 
ter deals with the Los von Rom movement and the 
relationship of the German Empire’s Pan-German 
League with the Austrian phenomenon. Lutheran 
pastors soon realized that the Austrian Pan-Ger- 
man leaders had no religion, for they admitted 
frankly that their conversions were for political 
purposes. The rank and file who deserted Roman 
Catholicism usually were from the ethnic border- 
lands and the middle class, rather than peasants 
and workers. Schönerer aged rapidly and became 
too lethargic to proselytize the students as he had 
in the 1880s. The Pan-Germans of the Hohenzol- 
lern state were friends of the alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and ill-disposed to welcome its dis- 
solution, as preached by Schönerer. Cooperation 
with the anti-Semites of William II’s empire was 
just as disappointing. 

Schénerer’s own vanity, suspiciousness, and 
quarrelsomeness would have fragmented any 
party. The tough workers of the besieged German 
enclaves in Bohemia and Silesia did not see him 
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after 1901, nor did he bother to scare the bour- 
geoisie with evocations of Marxian violence. There 
was good reason for Hitler to conclude that the 
movement “‘lost the future." 

WILLIAM A. JENKS 

Washington and Lee University 


HELENE MAIMANN. Politik im Wartesaal: Osterrei- 
chische Extlpolitik in Grossbritannien, 1938-1945. (Ver- 
6ffentlichungen der Kommission für Neuere Ge- 
schichte Osterreichs, volume 62.) Vienna: Her- 
mann Béhlaus Nachf. 1975. Pp. xv, 355. DM 74. 


The handicaps that Austrian exiles in Britain 
faced between 1938 and 1945 were as much psycho- 
logical and intellectual as they were material. 
Added to their myriad woes was the fundamental 
dilemma of what it meant to be Austrian, and what 
Austria itself represented. The Social Democrats, 
wedded to Otto Bauer’s doctrinaire views, flatly 
rejected the concept of an independent Austrian 
nation. Marxist rigidity tied him and the entire 
Austrian Socialist leadership in exile to the idea of 
a grossdeutsch social revolution coming at the end of 
an imperialist war. In contrast to the Socialists, 
the Austrian Communists were able to champion 
ideas and goals that were both popular among the 
exiles and well within the realm of possibility. The 
Communists were enthusiastic supporters of the 
concept of an Austrian state fully sovereign and 
independent of any ties to Germany. Their positive 
stance toward Austrian nationhood had developed 
in the heyday of the Popular Front and largely 
mirrored the needs of a Soviet-dominated Com- 
intern; yet, as Helene Maimann points out, a few 
individual Communists vigorously pushed forward 
the notion of an independent Austrian state, Al- 
fred Klahr being the most important of these 
thinkers. 

While the Communists were able to dominate 
the Free Austrian Movement that claimed to speak 
for exiled Austrians in wartime Britain, theirs was 
largely a hollow victory. Communist primacy in 
the FAM mattered little in the larger political 
picture, since the organization never received offi- 
cial recognition from the British government. The 
Moscow Declaration of 1943 on reconstituting an 
Austrian state made the professional politicians 
among the exiles look ahead to their postwar ca- 
reers. While many of the exiles never returned to 
Austria, most of those who came home did so with 
new ideas and attitudes derived from the difficult 
exile years. Above all else, the Socialists aban- 
doned their ideological rigidity. As Kurt Shell has 
pointed out, the post-1945 Austrian Socialists drew 
upon the experience of the Labour party much 
more than the pronouncements of Marx. The 
Communists, after their half decade of popularity 


. and influence in Britain, returned to Austria to the 
rude shock of repudiation at the polls. 
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Maimann's study of the intricacies of exile poli- 
tics still bears the marks of a doctoral dissertation. 
While it is conscientiously researched, it too often 
falls back on narration where probing analysis 
would have illuminated basic issues. In sum, how- 
ever, this is a creditable study of ideologically 
charged politics taking place in a power vacuum. 

JOHN HAAG 
University of Georgia 


CHRISTIAN PFISTER. Agrarkonjunktur und Willerungs- 
"wrlauf im westlichen Sehen Mittelland zur Zeit der 
Okonomischen Patrioten, 1755-1797: Ein Beitrag zur 
Umwelt- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Bern: Lang Druck. 1975. Pp. 229. 


The author of this exhaustively researched mon- 
ograph has posed the following question as the 
basis for his study: “How were food production 
and agrarian legislation in the western Swiss 
plateau affected by meteorological conditions dur- 
ing the four decades 1755-1797?” (p. 202). Not 
surprisingly, he finds positive correlations between 
bad weather, smaller harvests, and higher agricul- 
tural prices; equally unastounding is his con- 
clusion that people are often stimulated by crises 
in the means of subsistence to investigate and do 
something about the causes and effects of in- 
adequate food supplies. Yet these and some other 
rather simplistic conclusions hardly describe the 
contributions of the book. At one level, Christian 
Pfister’s work can be seen as a narrowly focused 
and highly detailed and sophisticated examination 
of the relationship between climate and the avail- 
ability and market price of various agricultural 
products in a relatively small area of western Swit- 
zerland, and as a commentary on some specific 
human responses to alterations in the food supply 
through inquiry, technical innovation, and public 
policy in the same area. Among the human re- 
sponses that the author discusses, one is of special 
importance to his own research: the founding in 
1759 of the Economic Society of Berne, which es- 
tablished the first primitive network of stand- 
ardized meteorological instruments in western 
Switzerland and provided him with a wealth of 
recorded data probably unequalled in any area of 
Europe at the time. Indeed, the whole book is a 
statistical four de force, and as such is testimony to 
the author’s diligence and technical competence; it 
is also likely, however, that excessive detail will 
deny it the wider audience to which a number of 
its results and observations should otherwise en- 
title it. 

That wider audience, however, might well bene- 
fit from the wealth of general information on the 
various influences of different meteorological phe- 
nomena on crop yields, on the numerous variables 
which affected price fluctuations of agricultural 
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products differentially and some fascinating ob- 
servations on weather in general. The latter in- 
clude climatological comparisons between the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and the 
twentieth century, which tend to confirm others’ 
suggestions that ours has been a century of unusu- . 
ally favorable meteorological conditions. Such ob- 
servations, scattered throughout the book, are 
likely to interest the professional readership more 
than Pfister's "attempt at a model of ecologic 
crisis" (p. 193), whose simplicity will do little to 
inform anyone even vaguely familiar with the eco- 
nomic or agrarian history of preindustrial Europe. 
JOHN G. GAGLIARDO 
Boston University 


CARLO M. CIPOLLA. Public Health and the Medical Pro- 
fession in the Renaissance. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 136. $14.50. 


Three years ago Carlo Cipolla, an economic histo- 
rian, provided us with a detailed and valuable 
study of how one man, a public health officer, 
fought the plague in a small Italian town in the 
1630s. Apparently, Cipolla’s careful cultivation of 
the rich archives of northern Italy yielded much 
more than could be harvested in Cristofano and the 
Plague, for this more recent work is further fruit 
from that same vineyard. 

The latest harvest is, in fact, twofold. In the first 
section, Cipolla provides precise details on the ori- 
gins of the Health Boards in the major cities of 
Venice, Florence, and Milan, stimulated by the 
Black Death and subsequent waves of plague epi- 
demics in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Emphasis on the early appearance and increasing 
sophistication of organized public health in this 
region is a welcome corrective to our frequently too 
narrow focus on later developments in England, 
developments which, Cipolla says, owed much to 
their Italian precursors. 

The second section concentrates on the charac- 
teristics of the medical profession in Tuscany in 
the early seventeenth century. Through bureau- 
cratic records, kept by the public health boards 
during the plague of 1630, Cipolla has developed a 
detailed statistical analysis of the physicians and 
surgeons practicing in the Florence, Pisa, and 
Siena areas, their numbers, ages, educational 
background, place of birth, marital status, and 
geographical distribution. Most striking is the rel- 
atively plentiful supply of physicians and surgeons 
in rural as well as urban areas. 

While some consideration is given to the rela- 
tionship of the health boards to the medical profes- 
sion, the plague itself provides the chief underlying 
theme for the book. Plague epidemics moved men 
to establish institutions and to keep records, and, 
we might add, the movements of men in turn 
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fostered plague epidemics. Public Health and the 
Medical Profession in the Renaissance is a significant 
contribution to the growing body of literature by 
which social, economic, and demographic histo- 
rians are uncovering that dialectic between natural 
and social history which produced the modern 
world. 

DONALD G. BATES 

McGill University 


PETER E. BONDANELLA. Francesco Guicciardini. 
(Twayne’s World Authors Series, number 389.) 
Boston: Twayne Publishers. 1976. Pp. 160. $7.50. 


This book is a brief, routine intellectual biography 
of the Florentine Aomo politicus and matchless Ren- 
aissance historian. But there is less reason than 
usual to complain about its quite ordinary pur- 
poses: “a detailed account of Guicciardini's major 
contributions to Renaissance thought ... of use 
not only to the general reader but also to Renais- 
sance specialists" (p. 9). Guicciardini's power and 
weight, aristocratic airs, corrosive but confining 


brilliance, and pose of self-sufficiency have always . 


been forbidding. In Italy he has been a “case” to 
test moral, methodological, or patriotic com- 
mitments, even though (and perhaps partly be- 
cause) he has been known piecemeal, since a num- 
ber of his works have been published in scattered 
editions only during the past century. Despite new 
interest, which has produced English translations 
of his works, Guicciardini remains dispersed 
among monographs, articles, or chapters of books 
on Florentine history and Renaissance political 
thought, historiography, or literature. He is still, 
in ways that would have pleased him, difficult to 
manage and impossible to miss. 

Peter E. Bondanella sorts out and synthesizes 
the contemporary scholarly consensus, from Ro- 
berto Ridolfi's philologically precise and personally 
expressive biography to the analyses of Guicciar- 
dini's political and historical works by Vittorio de 
Caprariis, Rudolf von Albertini, Felix Gilbert, Ni- 
colai Rubinstein, and Emanuella Scarano. These 
studies serve as a gridwork for his own reading 
of Guicciardini. After a biographical chapter, 
Bondanella follows Guicciardini, and the best 
scholarship, through the class-conscious, family- 
oriented early History of Florence (chapter 2), politi- 
cal and autobiographical works (chapters 3-6), 
and the purportedly humanistic and empirical Flo- 
rentine Affairs (chapter 7), to the culminating History 
of Italy (chapter 8). Chapter 9g concludes with an 
"assessment" of Guicciardini's “place in world 
literature," which is actually a discussion of his 
reputation and the diffusion of his works. An an- 
notated bibliography is appended. 

The traits Bondanella delineates in Guicciardini 
will seem, at least to the cognoscenti, as familiar and 
insistent as the features in his portrait by Bugiar- 
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dini. The ideological prejudices of the Florentine 
aristocrat, the self-interest in practice and prin- 
ciple, the critical empiricism and historical sense, 
and the driving, and in the end saving, pre- 
occupation with method come forward in full re- 
lief. The pattern of development is by now the 
standard one of movement from more parochial, 
more political commitments to a comprehensive 
historical vision, exacting and resigned, against a 
background of personal misfortune and the loss of 
both Florentine and Italian independence. Even 
elusive points—the problematic relationship be- 
tween the public figure and the private man, or a 
specificity of thought which one talks about with- 
out exactly conveying—are predictable. There is 
nothing new in this; perhaps in a man as “‘once- 
born" as Francesco Guicciardini there never could 
be. What counts is that Bondanella's book is in- 
telligently clear, comprehensive, and generally re- 
liable. It should do much to make Guicciardini 
and his historians more accessible. 

RANDOLPH STARN 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


ALBANO BIONDI el al. Eresia e Riforma nell’Italia del 
cinquecento: Miscellanea I. (Biblioteca del "Corpus 
Reformatorum Italicorum. ”) DeKalb: Northern 
Illinois University Press, and Chicago: The New- 
berry Library. 1974. Pp. 356. 

PAOLO NARDI. Mariano Sozzini: Giureconsulto senese del 
quattrocento. (Quaderni di “Studi Senesi,” number 
32.) Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré Editore. 1974. Pp. xiv, 
203. : 


The Biblioteca del Corpus Reformatorum Itali- 
corum, under the direction of Luigi Firpo and 
Giorgio Spini with the collaboration of Antonio 
Rotondó and John A. Tedeschi, has undertaken 
the important task of publishing hitherto unavail- 
able sources of the heretical and reformation 
movements of sixteenth-century Italy. This vol- 
ume is a collection of monographic essays which 
illuminate many of the most important problems 
in the religious history of the period. Within the 
scope of this review it is impossible to discuss in 
detail the significance of these contributions, but a 
brief summary of the contents gives an impression 
of the variety and interest of the subjects treated. 

In the first essay Albano Biondi analyzes the. 
therne of simulation and dissimulation and points 
out that it extends far beyond the Nicodemism 
condemned by Calvin to include attitudes toward 
social behavior recommended by authors as di- 
verse as Castiglione, della Casa, Guicciardini, and 
Montaigne. He suggestively concludes that “on 
the road which leads from Nicodemism one meets 
also Tartuffe." 

Sylvana Seidel-Menchi discusses the reactions to 
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Erasmus by two lesser-known figures, Bartolomeo 
Cerretani in Florence and Battista Casali of the 
Roman Academy. She also analyzes the influence 
of Erasmus on one of the famous martyrs of the 
Italian Reformation, Aonio Paleario, whose reli- 
gious orientation seems, on the basis of a letter of 
Paleario to Erasmus of 1534 (wrongly dated 1536 
on p. 130), to have owed much to the earlier ideas 
of Erasmus. 

Carlo Ginzburg and Adriano Prosperi recon- 
struct the successive versions of the much dis- 
cussed Beneficio di Cristo, and interpret its signifi- 
cance in the light of the debates, around the 
middle of the century, on predestination and free 
will, particularly as these themes were formulated 
in certain centers of the Benedictine Order. Aldo 
Stella describes the ecclesiological doctrines of the 
group of Anabaptists who were condemned at 
Trieste in 1540. Carlo Ossola analyzes the pre- 
viously unknown Italian translation and com- 
mentary on St. Matthew by Juan de Valdés and its 
significance for his religious thought in the last 
period of his life. Uwe Plath writes on the objec- 
tions of the authorities in Basel to the publication 
of the De amplitudine beali regni Dei of Celio Secondo 
Curione in 1554. 

The economic activity and ideas of an Italian 
exile are the subject of the contribution of Manfred 
Welti. He describes the extraordinary career of 
Giovanni Bernardino Bonifacio, a wealthy Nea- 
politan, who fled for reasons of conscience and 
invested his capital with northern bankers but who 
later renounced the taking of interest and lost his 
fortune. 

The final essay, by Luigi Firpo, gives the list of 
capital executions in Rome from 1567 to 1671, drawn 
from the dispersed archives of the Arciconfraterni- 
tà di San Giovanni Decollato, whose members had 
the duty of comforting the condemned in their last 
moments. 

Sources made available in this volume include 
two letters to Erasmus, one from Casali, and one 
from Aonio Paleario, published by Seidel-Menchi; 
six letters from the Mantuan Archive from the 
correspondence of Ercole Gonzaga, concerning the 
monks of San Benedetto, published by Ginzburg 
and Prosperi; three letters on the Curione affair 
published by Plath; and the two inventories in the 

' Firpo article of those condemned to capital pun- 
ishment. 

The high level of scholarship in these essays and 
the new data and new interpretations which they 
include make this publication one of great impor- 
tance for all students of the Reform in Italy. 

Paolo Nardi's scholarly study of the quattro- 
cento Sienese jurist, Mariano Sozzini, appears in 
the series Studi Senesi, under the sponsorship of 
Domenico Maffei, the distinguished historian of 
law at the University of Siena. 
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The first chapters trace the biography of Sozzini, 
his early education in Siena, his training in canon 
law under Niccolò dei Tedeschi, the great Panor- 
mitanus, his eventual appointment to succeed 
his master, and with the growth of his reputation, 
his opportunities to teach at Florence and Ferrara. 

As a highly successful jurist he was closely allied 
with many leading figures of his generation, fore- 
most among whom was Aeneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, Pope Pius II, who had been a fellow student 
at Siena and with whom he always maintained a 
close friendship. Although Aeneas Sylvius some- 
what ironically praised Sozzini as an ‘uomo uni- 
versale," he had a sincere regard for him and, as 
Pope, appointed him a consistorial advocate. 

In the analysis of Sozzini's legal works and his 
method of interpreting the law, Nardi revises the 
older opinion which had exaggerated the extent to 
which Sozzini was influenced by humanism. In 
fact it appears that, although he had a consid- 
erable acquaintance with classical authors, he 
never used this knowledge as an instrument for 
reconstructing the history of institutions. Nardi 
concludes that, "In the very years in which the 
humanist philology, known but not applied by 
Sozzini, was becoming the instrument which his 
descendants would use to question the foundations 
of traditional theology, and the jurists of the mos 
gallicus to discredit the methodology of the school 
of commentators, the work of Mariano il Vecchio 
remained that of an authoritative exponent of the 
older juridical tradition which was leading to the 
school of the mos italicus.” 

Appendix 1 contains thirty-five pages of docu- 
ments illustrating Sozzini's life and work, and Ap- 
pendix II a bibliography of all manuscripts of his 
works and all editions published in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 

MYRON P. GILMORE 
Harvard University 


RICHARD TILDEN RAPP. Zndusiry and Economic Decline 
in Seventeenth-Century Venice. (Harvard Historical 
Monographs, number 69.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 195. $16.50. 


J. R. HALE, editor. Renaissance Venice. Reprint. Lon- 

don: Faber and Faber; distributed by Rowman 

ae Littlefield. 1976. Pp. 483. Cloth $95.00, paper 
12.50. 


Although the sixteen articles in Renaissance Venice 
do not share a single theme, two concerns pre- 
dominate: the crisis created by the League of 
Cambrai and the heightened interest in the terra 
fema in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
coupled with the increased instability of maritime 
trade. Stanley Chojnacki dispels some old mis- 
conceptions by revealing that the composition and 
internal configuration of the Venetian patriciate 
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changed considerably in the fourteenth century. 
David Herlihy uses Verona as a case study of 
population growth in the Veneto during the fif- 
teenth century. Michael Mallett tracing the matu- 
ration of the permanent Venetian army, Frederic 
C. Lane describing fleet organization, Donald E. 
Queller showing the development of ambassado- 
rial relazioni, Nicolai Rubinstein discussing Italian 
reactions to lerra ferma expansion, and Alberto Te- 
nenti analyzing the psychological implications of 
an altered sense of space and time are concerned 
with the changing Venetian imperio of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. Felix Gilbert’s essay, 
“Venice in the Crisis of the League of Cambrai,” 
provides a focal point for the collection, for the 
other articles touching on sixteenth-century issues 
also tend to see Cambrai as a watershed. In the 
outstanding contribution to the collection, Gae- 
tano Gozzi’s study of legal institutions in the post- 
Cambrai period reveals an increased concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a small minority of 
the patriciate and a tendency of the government to 
rely on authoritarian principles in place of equal- 
itarian traditions. Ugo Tucci and Brian Pullan 
document the progressive detachment of the nobil- 
ity from trade in favor of more stable investments 
such as mainland properties. Three articles are 
primarily intellectual history: Vittore Branca 
writes about Ermolao Barbaro and the character- 
istics of Venetian humanism at its apogee, Myron 
Gilmore reviews the sources for the “myth” of 
Venice, and William Bouwsma discusses the con- 
tribution of the Venetian tradition to the political 
discourse of Europe. Distinctly different in content 
and purpose are Paolo Prodi’s suggestions for re- 
search on the structure and organization of the 
Church in Venice and Terisio Pignatti’s study of 
-Dürer's contacts with Venetian artists. Most histo- 
rians, even specialists, will use the collection selec- 
tively, an approach made difficult by the high 
price of even the paper edition. 

Richard Rapp’s careful little book does not offer 
any revolutionary reinterpretations of seventeenth- 
century Venetian economic history but clarifies 
the problem of the “decline” of Venice from com- 
mercial hegemony to relative insignificance and 
provides a useful case study of an early modern 
economy that never "developed." Rapp’s thesis 
hinges on a distinction between relative decline— 
Venice lost her commercial supremacy—and abso- 
lute decline, which did not occur in seventeenth- 
century Venice because it retained the capacity to 
support the population at a certain standard of 
living. He argues that the Venetians maintained 
domestic prosperity through structural adjust- 
ments in guild employment and technological in- 
novation but lost their export market through con- 
servative government policies. 

Rapp's fine book is a must for Venetian special- 
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ists; the clarity of his prose and the straight- 
forward exposition of economic theory and re- 
search techniques should make it unusually useful 
for courses in economic history. 
EDWARD MUIR 
Stockton State College 


R. A. WEBSTER. Industrial Imperialism in Italy, 
1906-1915. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1975. Pp. vii, 392. $22.75. 


The shift in Italy's foreign relations which led to 
estrangement from its Triple Alliance partners 
and ultimately to entry into World War I on the 
side of the Entente powers has conventionally been 
interpreted as a natural realignment reflecting his- 
toric antagonism between Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary. Although R. A. Webster acknowledges this 
rivalry and concern for diplomatic and military 
balance, he argues that Italian foreign policy 
changed direction primarily in response to the na- 
tion’s economic needs. The origins of Italian heavy 
industry owed much to government subsidies in- 
spired by a desire to attain great power status. 
Once created, these enterprises were constrained, 
by weak private demand, capital shortages, and 
for a time by technological inadequacies, to press 
the state for continued support. Paradoxically, the 
boom years of the early Giolittian period strength- 
ened this interdependence by expanding industrial 
capacity far beyond what could be absorbed by the 
domestic market. 

An imperialist policy to exploit potential mar- 
kets in the Balkans and Anatolia appeared as a 
dynamic solution to the problems of Italy’s mar- 
ginal industrial development. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary resented Italian penetration into 
their “work zone." At the same time, Italian in- 
dustrialists, equally resentful of German attempts 
at financial and technical control, turned to the 
Entente powers for raw materials and capital on 
relatively easy terms. 

Apart from the well-documented and persuasive 
elaboration of this thesis, perhaps the major spe- 
cific merit of this work lies in its examination of the 
records of the Banca Commerciale of Milan 
(closely linked to the Giolittian political estab- 
lishment) and the correspondence of its chief offi- 
cers. Webster demonstrates that the great bank, if 
not quite the dominant element alleged by opposi- 
tion groups, did participate significantly in govern- 
ment economic decisions and foreign policy. 

The excellent scholarship notwithstanding, one 
must still enter a few caveats. If Italian and Ger- 
man imperialism stemmed from structural imbal- 
ances produced by late, rapid industrialization, 
how does one explain British and French imperial 
leadership? Again, to suggest a “convergence” (p. 
190) between nationalists and industrialists is 
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somewhat misleading. Coincidence of views might 
better describe their common interest in overseas 
expansion since nationalist ideologues often 
vehemently rejected the bourgeois values repre- 
sented by these industrial interests. Finally, one 
should consider Vilfredo Pareto's analysis of gov- 
ernment economic policy with caution. Pareto's 
passionate commitment to free trade led to a forty- 
year vendetta that warped his perspective. 

Unfortunately there is no separate bibliography, 
but the footnotes in the back provide full biblio- 

- graphic citations and much other useful informa- 
tion. One could wish for maps to illustrate Italian 
economic interests in Anatolia and the Balkans, 
but their absence is not critical. The book contains 
an excellent index. 

Webster has given us a major work on a major 
subject. It should be read not only by specialists in 
modern Italian history but also by those interested 
in prewar diplomacy and Ottoman decline. Even 
those who question his conclusions will probably 
admit that the author has presented his case 
cogently and persuasively. ; 

ARMAND PATRUCCO 
Rhode Island College 


EUGEN STANESCU, editor. Studii istorice sud-est. eu- 
ropene. Volume 1. Bucharest: Editura Academiei 
Republicii Socialiste România. 1974. Pp. 212. 19.50 
L. 


With these four essays, the Institute for the Study 
of Southeastern Europe at Bucharest inaugurates 
a series of occasional volumes containing the re- 
search of its members. The prospectus also in- 
dicates that these studies will be of a multidis- 
ciplinary character. In this instance the articles 
deal with Romanian history as recorded in Ser- 
bian chronicles of the fifteenth to seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Ottoman conquest of Dobruja, Russo- 
Serbian relations (1806-1812), and the culture and 
administration of the “Greek” company of Brasov. 
Exhaustively researched and footnoted, each ar- 
ticle includes at least a cursory survey of the per- 
tinent historiography. The first three seldom ex- 
plore new material and display a rather leaden 
style in their detailed chronology of largely famil- 
iar events. Cornelia Papacostea-Danielopolu's es- 
say on the "Greek" commercial community of 
Bragov, however, reflects a thorough investigation 
of the archives in Brasov and the Academy Li- 
brary. Her analysis of the culture and structure of 
this group underlines the legal status it enjoyed 
within the monarchy. Furthermore, the multidis- 
ciplinary intent of the series is apparent not only in 
her discussion of the church and schools, but also 
in the development of Romanian motivations for 
participation and the impact of the traditional 
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Macedonian community exporting its merchants 
to Transylvania. 
WILLIAM O. OLDSON 
Florida State University 


SPYRIDONOS G. FOKAS. Hoi Hellenes eis ten. Poiamo- 
ploian toy kato Doynabeos [The Greeks in River- 
boating on the Lower Danube.] Translated by 
MARIA I. MARKOPOULOY. (Institute for Balkan Stud- 
ies, Serial number 144.) Thessaloniki: Institute for 
Balkan Studies. 1975. Pp. x, 478. 


Long after the Ottoman Empire receded from the 
Balkan peninsula and independent nation-states 
emerged, its legacy of ethnically diverse communal 
life continued to survive in many areas. Spyridonos 
G. Fokas’ study deals with one of those communal 
worlds, that of the Greeks who settled along the 
Danube in the Romanian principalities. 

In Greece there has been a surge of interest 
recently regarding the life of the Greek diaspora 
throughout the Balkans and the Near East. The 
title, The Greeks in Riverboating on the Lower Danube, 
accurately reflects the contents, which deal with 
the rather narrow theme of Greek navigation and 
shipping along that waterway. This testifies to the 
author’s long and personal acquaintance with his 
subject matter; his family lived in the Danubian 
port cities of Sulina and Brdaila, and the author 
himself served as secretary to the board which 
administered the naval affairs of the Danube. 

Ever restless and seeking new trading areas, the 
Greeks settled along the shores of the Black Sea 
centuries ago. Gradually they moved into the Dan- 
ube delta following the course of the river into the 
interior. By the time the great empires arose in the 
area and competed for influence there, the Greek 
merchant communities were well established. 
Fokas with a touch of national pride chronicles the 
fate of the Greek shippers as they sought to coun- 
ter the increasing political and economic pressures 
they faced during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. He makes abundantly clear that these 
people prospered most in the days before the First 
World War when a few great states regulated the 
commerce of the river. Once the eastern empires 
collapsed and aggressive nationalist states re- 
placed them the days of economic freedom for 
foreign communities were doomed. 

Fokas dwells upon political developments, espe- 
cially international treaties, and technical prob- 
lems, such as types of ships and methods of trans- 
port. Consequently, the life that the Greeks 
experienced emerges only in an oblique manner. 
Fully one-fourth of the work is made up of tables 
and appendixes while the text itself is awash with 
statistics, but they do little more than provide a 
compendium of shipping and a catalog of tonnage. 
A fine selection of photographs at the end provides 
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us with a glimpse into that once thriving social and 
economic world. Unfortunately the text does not 
turn that glimpse into a full vision. 
GERASIMOS AUGUSTINOS 
University of South Carolina 


STANLEY B. WINTERS and JOSEPH HELD, in collabo- 
ration with ISTVÁN DEAK and ADAM WANDRUSZKA. 
Intellectual and Social Developments in the Habsburg 
Empire from Maria Theresa to World War 1. (East 
European Monographs, number 11.) Boulder, 
Col: East European Quarterly; distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1975. 
Pp. 304. $14.00. 


I enjoyed reviewing these valuable collectanea 
written by friends and colleagues on both sides of 
the Atlantic and dedicated to one of my own men- 
tors. This Festschrift stays well under the circus- 
tent-sized umbrella of '' 
velopments in the Habsburg Empire from Maria 
Theresa to World War I” and is a most welcome 
relief from purely political and economic studies. 
To my satisfaction many authors also picked up 
the theme of nationalism. | 

Considering the muster of Habsburg specialists, 
the scholarship is, unsurprisingly, impeccable. 
-Each contribution is carefully handcrafted and 
meticulously documented: As regards Heuristik, 
Kritik, and Auffassung, the book is an unqualified 
success. In spite of the importance and interest of 
the several topics, however, the Darstellung is weak. 
With rare exceptions the paragraphs plod on in 
leaden style. (Will Americans and Germans ever 
learn to write with the style and readability of our 
British cousins?) All but two of these ten studies 
are purely expository, though Király and Freuden- 
berger offer some welcome speculation. 


Arranged chronologically, the studies cover the . 


period 1780 to 1914 and range unevenly in length 
from a fifty-eight-page mini-monograph to an 
elaborate thirteen-page footnote. Hans Wagner of- 
fers for the first time in any language an analysis of 
Maria Theresa's pension payments and their sus- 
pension by her son. He argues that Joseph II's 
replacement of his mother's pensions with a legally 
regulated system of caring for state servants and 
the poor was an important step, toward the crea- 
tion of the modern welfare state. 'This chapter is 
followed by a re-examination by Béla Király of 
Napoleon's Hungarian Proclamation of 1809 in the 
light of new materials. The author tentatively con- 
cludes that many more Hungarians of all classes 
were pro-Napoleon than has been generally sup- 
posed. Wayne Vucinich's long study of the back- 
ground and genesis of Croatian Illyrism is simply 
the best available in English and the outstanding 
chapter in this book. One of the essay's virtues is 
that it places the subject not only in the larger 
context of Habsburg and Hungarian political and 
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intellectual and social de-. 
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social realities, but; more important, in relation 
to contemporary European developments. 

Other chapters also present original inter- 
pretations and new material. Herman Freuden- 
berger provides a brief evaluation of several pro- 
gressive Bohemian and Moravian aristocrats. He 
speculates convincingly that had they been more 
numerous, they might have been able to prevent 
the disintegration of the empire. In addition to 
presenting much new detail regarding the Roma- 
nian national movement during the mid-nine- 
teenth century, Keith Hitchins shows the evolution 
and development of a workable national program, 
stressing the conflict between Romanian in-. 
tellectuals and ecclesiastics. Adam Wandruszka 
contributes an interesting, extended note to the 
study of Austro-American relations built around a 
tragic love affair between an Austrian officer and 
an American widow. Stanley B. Winters next con- 
tributes a useful study of Slavic orientation in 
Czech political life and thought during the late 
nineteenth century, focusing mainly on Austro- 
slavism, pan-Slavism, and Russophilism. Solomon 
Wank reinvestigates the old problem of change 
versus lack of change in Austria though a close 
study of three exchanges between Goluchowski, 
the “pessimistic” foreign minister, and Aerhan- 
thal, the “optimistic” ambassador to Russia. 
Then, Erika Weinzierl provides a welcome and 
attractive examination of the relatively little- 
known national aspirations of the Italians left in 
the monarchy after 1859 and 1866, focusing on the 
question of an Italian university. The final chap- 
ter, by Joseph Held, centers on an early twentieth- 
century Hungarian journal, Nyugat, and its sup- 
porters who fought for artistic freedom and the 
autonomy of literature against political inter- 
ference. 

It is a sad commentary on the production of 
books today that even with photoreproduction this 
commendable book is so expensive that it will be 
purchased mainly by institutions. The .editors, 
however, are to be congratulated for having con- 
ceived this book and for having guided it so well 
through publication. 

STANLEY B. KIMBALL 
Southern Illinois University, 
Edwardsville 


ZBYNĚK ZEMAN. The Masaryks: The Making of Czech- 
oslovakia. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1976. Pp. 
230. $16.50. 


This is a double biography of Thomas G. Masaryk 
(1850-1937), the first president of Czechoslovakia 
(1918-1935), and .of his son Jan Masaryk 
(1886-1948), who served as Czechoslovak ambassa- 
dor to Washington (1919-1922): and London 


(1925-1938), and as foreign minister in President 
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Edvard Beneš’s exile government in London 
- (1940-1945) and postwar government in Prague 


(1945-1948). Zbyněk Zeman is a Czech exile in : 


Britain and author of numerous historical studies 
‘on the period of World War I. 

In the foreword of his book, he complains that 
the picture of the elder Masaryk drawn in Western 
literature is "curiously flat." Unfortunately, he 
adds no new dimension to it. This is an impres- 
sionistic portrait of the Masaryks, seriously lack- 
ing in depth. Zerrian's sketch of President Masaryk 
is based on a slim selection of published Czech 
secondary sources. These, though voluminous, by 


: no means exhaust the subject. After the estab- . 


lishment of the Czechoslovak Republic (1918), of 
which Masaryk' was the, principal architect, he 
became an object of an extravagant personality 
cult which discouraged critical examination of his 
life and work. Only his early career (up to 1886) 
has been thoroughly explored by Zdeněk Nejedlý, 
a Czech art historian who was once an admiring 
student of Masaryk's but later became a Commu- 
nist critic. However, precisely because Masaryk 
was an object of popular adulation, every scrap of 
information about him was carefully collected and 
deposited in the Masaryk Archive in Prague. This 
storehouse of information about the famous Czech 
philosopher-statesman has survived, but unfortu- 
nately political circumstances have prevented his- 
torians from fully and freely exploring it. In 1939 
Czechoslovakia was occupied by the Germans and 
in 1948 it was communized. Neither the Germans 
nor the Communists have had reason to love and 
honor Masaryk. Except during the early stage of 
thé Communist regime when party hacks sought 
to “debunk” Masaryk and during the reform pe- 
riod culminating in the famous Prague Spring of 
1968 when a few courageous writers sought to 
rehabilitate him,. Masaryk has been relegated to 
‘the position of an Orwellian nonperson in his na- 
tive country. 
Jan Masaryk has raved even worse in historical 
'literature. No Czech biography of him has been 
published, and in the West interest in him centers 
almost exclusively in the mysterious circumstances 
of his death after the Communist takeover in 
- 1948—that is, whether it was a result of murder or 
suicide. An American journalist, Claire Sterling, 
published an elaborate report on his death (The 
Masaryk Case [1968]), but failed to dispel the mys- 
tery. - 
Zeman’s sketch of Jan Massil is based almost 
. completely on two admiring posthumous tributes 
to him written by two of the late foreign minister's 
close friends, the British diplomat and writer 
Bruce Lockhart and the American novelist Marcia 
Davenport. These portraits of Jan Masaryk 
scarcely deal with his political career, however, 
and Zeman has made no attempt to supplement 
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them with information scattered in Czech pub- 
lications. Nor has he explored public and private 
British archives, which surely contain many a ref- 
erence to Masaryk, since virtually his entire politi- . 
cal career unfolded in London. f 
Zeman’s portrait of the Masaryks is engagingly 
written and may be profitably read by-the nori: 
specialist. The Masaryks, however, still await their 
scholarly biographer. 
VICTOR S. MAMATEY 
University of Georgia 


VLASTISLAV LACINA. Krize Ceskoslovensktho zeritdel- ° : 
stvi, 1928-1934. (The Crisis of Czechoslovak A 

culture, 1928-1934). (Práce odděleni noveis 
československých S Series 1, number 1.) Šum- 
mary in German. e: Ústav československých 
a světových dějin CSAV. 1974. Pp. 352., 


Vlastislav Lacina's book, one of the few mon- 
ographs by contemporary Czechoslovak historians 
dealing with interwar economic history, provides a 
detailed description of changes in the development 
and structure of Czechoslovak agriculture during 
the Great Depression. It contains many tables 
compiled from official statistics as well as from 
other sources less readily available in the West. 
Most of the data presented cover only the years 
from 1920 to 1933-34, leaving the reader with an 
incomplete picture as to how far the economic 
revival progressed before the; dismemberment of 
the Czechoslovak Republic in 1938. 

The book begins by discussing the development 
of Czechoslovak agricultural production and trade 
during the first, reJatively prosperous, interwar 
decade. Before the onset of the Depression, Czech- 
oslovakia was one of the world's largest exporters 
of beet sugar, hops, malt, and barley, importing 
mostly staple products such as wheat, flour, and 
meat. He argues that the return of agriculture to 
the pre-World War I-pattern of production and 
trade in the 1920s was at the root of the difficulties 
during the 1930s, a thesis open to dispute. Lacina 
divides the general development during the period 
1928-34 into three «stages. In the first stage, 
1928-30, the agricultural crisis began following the 
collapse of the beet sugar trade in 1927. In the 
second stage, 1930-33, the rapid fall of grain and 
other agricultural prices generalized the impact of 


-the crísis over the entire farm sector and sharply 


reduced incomes. In the third phase, 1933-34, the 
state initiated larger-scale intervention to support 
farm incomes. 

Subsequent chapters provide a large number of 
details dealing with the collapse of sugar beet ' 
farming, the grain problem, changes in the crop, 
mix, and the shift toward agricultural autarky. 
The last chapter deals with the impact of the De- 
pression on the profitability of farms, farm in- 
vestment, and farm indebtedness. 
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The main thesis of the book is that the weakness 
and low profitability of the small farms (up to 
about fifty acres) made these farms suffer much 
more severely under the impact of the crisis than 
did the larger "'capitalist" farms. The author ar- 
gues that the small farmers derived most of their 
income from animal husbandry in which govern- 
ment showed little interest. Governmental support 
went, instead, to maintaining the price of grain— 
the market crop of "capitalist" farmers. He con- 
cludes that the failure of liberal capitalism to solve 
these deep-seated problems paved the way for 
later socialist collectivization of agriculture. 

Although scholars should welcome a new book 
on Czechoslovak agricultural history, this study 
has many weaknesses. Numerous selective details 
and repetitive discussions make it difficult to fol- 
low Lacina's arguments and ideas. Data are often 
fragmentary and likely to support statements 
rather than lend themselves to a meaningful analy- 
sis, and he makes no attempt to present the prob- 
lem in the wider context of the national economy 
as a whole. The regrettable absence of any aggre- 
gate data, such as total agricultural output and 
farm incomes, and an index reduces the usefulness 
of the book to the specialized reader. 

ZORA PRYOR 
Temple University 


F. GREGORY CAMPBELL. Confrontation in Central Eu- 
Era Weimar Germany and Czechoslovakia. Chicago: 
niversity of Chicago Press. 1975. Pp. xvi, 383. 


Following a dozen years of apparently friendly 
relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia 
through the twenties, the two states became the 
leading antagonists in Central Europe in the 
thirties. Until now, the 1918-35 period of their 
diplomatic relations has not been thoroughly ex- 
amined; F. Gregory Campbell’s competent and 
concisely written book now fills this gap. It will be 
of interest to specialists in both European diplo- 
matic history and Central European history. 

The author took advantage of the recently 
opened German, British, and French documentary 
sources to produce a detailed study of the back- 
ground and development of German-Czechoslovak 
relations, broadened by taking into account eco- 
nomic factors and public opinion. The archives of 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the Masaryk and Beneš Archives are still closed to 
Western scholars; only fragments of these collec- 
tions have been published. Campbell supplements 
them by using German, Austrian, and Czech- 
oslovak newspapers. 

The book’s main thesis is that the focal point of 
Czechoslovak foreign policy after World War I was 
the ever-present danger of a grossdeutsch organiza- 
tion of Central Europe. In establishing their state 
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the Czechs had to cope with the problem of the 
German minority in the historic crownlands of 
Bohemia and Moravia, and the foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia sought security against a powerful 
Germany. Germany’s policy evolved into one of 
carefully avoiding overt intervention in Czech- 
oslovak affairs but gave practical support to the 
Germans of Bohemia. Czech leaders hoped that 
the temporarily helpless—but potentially dan- 
gerous—neighbor could be made to understand 
that acceptance of and peaceful relations with the 
new state were in Germany’s interest, and fol- 
lowed a policy of economic conciliation. 

Masaryk and Beneš, anticipating the time when 
Germany would resume a dominant position in 
Europe, adhered to a policy of restraining Germany 
through the Entente and the collective security 
system of the League of Nations. But attempts at 
monarchical restorations in Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany, which were considered serious 
threats to the existence of Czechoslovakia, drove 
Beneš into close political and military alliance 
with France, thus linking the future of Czecho- 
slovakia exclusively to one ally. The prospect of the 
disintegration of the Weimar Republic during the 
reparations crisis and the rise of Nazism in Ba- 
varia supported the Germans of Bohemia in refus- 
ing participation in the government of Czech- 
oslovakia and raised hopes for an Anschluss. 

The fear of Germany remained the Leitmotif of 
Czechoslovak foreign policy: Bene$ worked at the 
drafting of the Geneva Protocol and after its failure 
foresaw dark days for Europe. Campbell perceives 
the treaty of Locarno as a foreshadow of the Mu- 
nich Agreement: France secured her Western fron- 
tier but dropped requests for guarantees of the 
boundaries of her Eastern ally. Under the cover of 
"friendly" relations Stresemann sought to discredit 
the Czechs wherever possible and to create a rift be- 
tween France and her Eastern ally. In order to 
divert Germany's attention, Masaryk and Beneš 
tried to turn German revisionism toward Poland, 
thus deepening hostility between the two Slavic 
potential allies in East-Central Europe. 

Germany’s aim was economic penetration of 
Central Europe: domination without an Anschluss 
and without forfeiting the “Locarno spirit" and 
Germany's new respectability. Beneš opposed a 
German economic bloc in Central Europe and 
sought independent economic development for 
Czechoslovakia by preferential tariff treaties 
among the states of the Little Entente, Austria, 
Hungary, and possibly Bulgaria and Greece. Ger- 
man diplomacy worked to disrupt wherever pos- 
sible his plan of economic and political consoli- 
dation of the non-German Central and East 
European states, but it kept away from an aggres- 
sively revisionist policy in Central Europe. 

Weimar basically accepted the legality of the 
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Versailles Treaties; by the late 1920s the issue of 


` the Sudetendeutsche was regarded as settled, and , 


German Bohemians participated in the Czech- 
-oslovak government. The author concludes that 
“had the relatively prosperous and. peaceful atmos- 


phere of the late 1920s endured, it is likely that : 


understanding and toleration between the Czechs 
and the Sudeten Germans would have developed 
further" (p. 209). This process of consolidation 
was stopped abruptly by the world economic crisis 
and the rise of political radicalism in Germany. 

Britain was willing to make commitments only 
as far as the Rhine and was suspicious of and 
hostile toward Czechoslovakia. The British Am- 
bassador in Prague considered Czechoslovakia to 
be “a fictitious country founded on several in- 
justices.” He hoped that Europe would once more 
be handed over “to those who were competent to 
run it," and the people of the successor states be 
relegated to “scrubbing floors and cleaning win- 
dows” (p. 247). By 1932 even France neglected her 
ally and the collective security system was dead. 
The conclusion of the Four Power Act signaled the 
demise of the Versailles system, the foundation on 
which the Czechoslovak state was built. Newly 
radicalized Sudeten Germans flocked to Henlein's 
German-financed — Heimatfront, “which in 1935 
emerged as the strongest parliamentary unit in 
Czechoslovakia. The period of subversion of the 
Czechoslovak Republic was under way. 

Campbell does not see the period of the two 
liberal republics, Weimar and Czechoslovakia, as 
one of reconciliation, different from the nationality 
conflicts of thelate Hapsburg empire and the bru- 
tality of the Third Reich. On the surface it seemed 
that common interests of the republican progres- 
sive regimes would overcome national differences 
in Central Europe, but the basic conflict persisted 
between the Germans’ desire for resurgence and 
the Czechoslovaks’ efforts to establish the inde- 
Rendenee and sovereignty of their country. 

DAGMAR HORNA-PERMAN 
Georgetown University 


BRIAN LARGE. Martini. New York: Holmes and 
Meier Publishers. 1976. Pp. xiv,, 198. 


This all too conventional biography of the Czech 
composer Bohuslav Martinü (1890-1959) makes a 


fuller contribution to musicology than to cultural j 


history. Martinü's life is chronicled, his cornposi- 
tions catalogued, and his opinions noted, but his 
career is not placed in any extramusical context, 
Brian Large interprets Martinů the composer as a 
quasi-impressionist, 
deeply by Albert Roussel in Paris. To adapt a term 
from Paul-Gilbért Langevin's Le Siècle de Bruckner 
(1975), Martinů is what might be called an “ethnic 
impressionist." Large reiterates that although 


who was influenced most | 
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Martinů spent seventeen years in: Paris and slightly 
longer in America, he remained “totally Czech to 
the very end" (p. 156). Unfortunately, nowhere 
does Large buttress this thesis by evoking Czech" 
qualities or by discussing the institutions and 
mores which prevailed in the Habsburg Bohemia 
of Martinü's youth, The author might learn from 
Langevin's book how cultural history and musi- 
cology can interact to illuminate a wide range of 
issues. Whereas Large focuses exclusively on the 


` music, Langevin forges categories such as "ethnic 


romanticism” that increase understanding not 
only of musicians but of artists and writers as well. 
The most haunting memory from this book is 
the description of how Martinů spent most of his- 
first six years in his parents’ rooms atop the church 
tower of their village. When the six-year-old had to 
leave this perch to attend school, he felt like a 
celestial being descended among Lilliputians. 
What a compelling image this childhood in a bel- 
fry provides—an image both for the alienation of 
the artist from society and for the growing separa- 
tion of one academic specialty from another. Mar- 
tind’s childhood spent looking down from a tower 
seems to foreshadow the entire course of twentieth- 
century creativity, as well as the frustrations of his 
career and the failings of this book. 
i WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON 
- University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


V. MAAMAGI et al., editors. Eesti NSV ajalugu. Vol- 
ume à. 1917. aasta mürtsisl kuni 50-ndate aastate algu- 
seni [History of the Estonian SSR; From March 
1917 to the al of the 19508]. (Eesti NSV 

eaduste Akadeemia, Ajaloo Instituut.) Tallinn: 
Kirjastus “Eesti Raamat.” 1971. Pp. 754. 4r. 79k. 


Beginning in the 1950s, the regional academies of 
sciences in the Soviet Union launched multivol- 
ume general histories of the non-Russian repub- 
lics. This volume, covering the- period March 
1917-1950, is the third and final one in the series on 
Estonia. All three volumes have appeared in both 
Estonian (1955, 1963, and 1971) and Russian (1961, 
1966, and 1974), with generally minor changes in 
the Russian editions. The entire series represents a 
collective effort, and volume 3 includes forty au- 
thors from the Estonian Academy of Sciences, the 
Party Institute of History, and various institutions 
of higher learning. 

The book contains three major sections—the 
Revolution and Civil War (1917-1920), the inter- 
war republic (the “restoration of capitalism"), and 
Soviet Estonia (1940-1950)—with over sixty per- 
cent of the space devoted to the first and third 
parts. This emphasis reflects the predictable major 
theme, namely the inevitability of the triumph of 
Soviet power in Estonia under the leadership of the 
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Communist Party. The "bouregeois" republic of 
the 1920s and 1930s was only a temporary setback; 
nothing could stop the inexorable march of his- 
tory. 

The most exasperating aspect of this book is its 
self-righteousness coupled with a totalistic point of 
view. All the opponents of the Bolsheviks in the 
early years, including the Estonian bourgeoisie, 
the Mensheviks and SR’s, and the Baltic German 
nobility, unhistorically appear together as cocon- 
spirators against progress. For the 1930s, the au- 
thors depict virtually all noncommunist political 
forces as fascist or cryptofascist. Indeed, they sug- 
gest that the "bourgeois" republic was the in- 
carnation of evil, while the establishment of Soviet 
power initiated a secular paradise. Throughout 
the book they systematically avoid facts that would 
blemish the Bolshevik record. Although an exten- 
sive description of terror in the Civil War appears, 
none of it is associated with the Bolshevik side. 
Totally ignoring the role of Zhdanov and Soviet 
military force, the authors picture the upheaval of 
1940 as a spontaneous domestic revolution. They 
gloss over or do not mention the Soviet deporta- 
tions of the 1940s. 

The book is filled with figures but, with one lone 
exception, no sources are ever cited to support 
them. In fact, the only other footnotes refer to the 
works of Lenin (thirty-nine times) and once each 
to Marx and Engels and the Twelfth Party Con- 
gress. The authors provide an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, but they list only Soviet secondary sources. 
Historiographical surveys in the text dismiss non- 
Marxist works as falsifications, but one welcome 
feature is an exhaustive index of names. 

TOIVO RAUN 
California State University, 
Long Beach 


MICHEL LARAN and JEAN SAUSSAY, editors. La Russie 
ancienne, LX°-XVIP siècles. With a preface by FER- 
NAND BRAUDEL. (Collection Documents pour 
l'Histoire des Civilisations.) Paris: Masson et Cie. 


1975. Pp. 335. 7o fr. 


In the foreword to this collection of documents by 
Michel Laran and Jean Saussay, Fernand Braudel 
writes that this book is remarkable. Remarkable 
not just for its excellent critical notes, bibliogra- 
phy, numerous maps, or illustrations, but because 
the readings enable the reader, aided by informed 
introductory remarks, to immerse himself in the 
centuries of Russian history and to conjure up a 
vivid portrait of medieval Russian civilization. 
Unlike many readers available in English, this 
book is thematically organized. In the tradition of 
the journal Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 
Laran and Saussay eschew narrowly conceived po- 
litical, diplomatic, and biographical history (Ais- 
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loire &énementielle), and instead present an outline 
of the structures and mentalités of Russian civ- 
ilization. The text is divided into four parts cov- 
ering Kievan Russia, the Mongol Yoke and the 
Formation of the Muscovite State, Strengths and 
Weaknesses of the Centralized State (1505-1598), 
and Muscovy at the Crossroads: Traditions and 
Changes (1598-1682). 

Each of the parts is subdivided into several chap- 
ters that illustrate the book's themes. Kievan Rus- 
sia is viewed against its economic, social, religious, 
and cultural traditions rather than through the 
history of its warring princes. The Mongol era is 
the history of the Mongol conquest, the rise of 
Moscow, the beginning of serfdom, and the fif- 
teenth-century cultural revival. The crisis in the 
last third of the sixteenth century is presented as 
the result of an economic conjoncture and Russia's 
sociopolitical traditions rather than the presumed 
pathology of Ivan IV. This section includes read- 
ings on administrative reforms, the oprichnina, 
economy, religion, and the peasantry. The seven- 
teenth century is seen as a crisis between tradition 
and modernization with readings on the "per- 
sistent troubles” from the 1601-1603 famine to the 
Stenka Razin rebellion, serfdom, economy, 
Church Schism, and Western cultural influences. 

No collection of documents will satisfy everyone. 
There are selections from the Stoglav, Domostroi, 
and the Bolotnikov and Razin uprisings, but the 
Kadonshchina and Lives of Boris and Gleb, as well 
as Alexander Nevsky are missing. The book’s 
strength, however, lies in its organization, and fu- 
ture editors of Russian historical sources would do 
well to consult it as a model. 

LAWRENCE LANGER 
University of Connecticut 


TERENCE ARMSTRONG, editor. Yermak’s Campaign in 
Siberia: A Selection of Documents. Translated from the 
Russian by TATIANA MINORSKY and DAVID WILE- 
MAN. (Second series, number 146.) London: The 
Hakluyt Society. 1975. Pp. x, 315. $18.00. 


Ermak, a Cossack ataman, is closely associated 
with the beginnings of Russian expansion into Si- 
beria in the 1580s. His significant campaign is 
presented here in four different historical, al- 
though not contemporary, Russian versions. The 
Strogonov, Esipov and Remezov chronicles are 
translated in their entirety along with a short rele- 
vant passage from the New chronicle. In the three 
major narratives the editor has selected one basic 
version for translation and has avoided linguistic . 
problems per se and the numerous variations in 
manuscripts. Supplementing these four Siberian 
chronicles are translations of seven related docu- 
ments for the reign of Tsar Ivan IV. 

In the introduction, the editor presents back- 
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ground information on Siberia, the peoples who 
inhabited it, and the Strogonovs. Most valuable, 
however, is the lucid discussion of problems relat- 
ing to authorship, versions, dating, and the dis- 
crepancies of the chronicles. The editor is to be 
‘commended for the breadth of his coverage, espe- 
cially for the discussion of Ermak as folk-hero, 
written by William Harrison of the University of 
Durham. 

It is in the illustrations, however, that the book 
excels. The Mirovich manuscript (the basic ver- 
sion presented in translation here) of the Remezov 
chronicle was illustrated, and fortunately the 154 
illustrations accompanying the text have been re- 
produced. In addition, there are two detailed 
maps, a virtual necessity for following the numer- 
ous geographical references in the texts. 

The editor has unfortunately presented the 
chronicles in order based upon length, and not in 
the chronological order one might expect. The 
reader is cautioned to read the texts in the order 
presented since issues discussed in the footnotes 
are not repeated. While there is some awkward 
phraseology, the translations on the whole read 
smoothly, and readily accessible, good translations 
of Muscovite sources such as the volume under 
review are always welcome. 

EMILY V. LEONARD 
Western Illinois University 


NIKOLAI N. BOLKHOVITINOV. The Beginnings of Rus- 
stan-American Relations, 1775-1815. With an in- 
troduction by L. H. BUTTERFIELD. Translated by 
ELENA LEVIN. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1975. Pp. xviii, 484. $95.00. 


WALTHER KIRCHNER. Studies in Russian-American 
Commerce, 1020-1660. (Studies in East European 
History, number 19.) Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1975. Pp. 
xii, 265. f 68. 


These two studies complement each other chrono- 
logically, but exemplify different genres of his- 
torical writing. The translation of Nikolai N. 
Bolkhovitinov's survey presents to the English- 
reading public a broadly conceived, thoroughly 
documented account that provides the only sys- 
tematic treatment of the subject and represents 
one of the best products of recent Soviet historio- 
graphy. As the Russian edition has been per- 
ceptively evaluated in this journal by Roderick E. 
McGrew (vol. 73, 1967-68), I shall forego sub- 
stantive comment and appraise only the trans- 
lation. The new edition seeks to convey the Rus- 
sian original, supplemented by some additions and 
corrections the author made on the basis of a 
research trip to the United States in 1968 and 
publications since 1966. A brief, graceful essay by 
Lyman H. Butterfield introduces the work; the 
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author's own historiographical and bibliographi- 
cal opening has been transposed to an appendix. 

As one who has translated a Russian academic 
work, I sympathize with the translator's diffi- 
culties. Bolkhovitinov's book certainly merits 
translation; indeed, its quality is all the more im- 
pressive considering the USSR's limited research 
resources for American history, the ideological and 
political constraints of the subject, and the weak 
historiographical tradition in the field. It is espe- 
cially regrettable, therefore, that the translator, 
editors, and publisher have served their Soviet col- 
league so poorly. Despite a consistently idiosyn- 
cratic usage of the definite article, the translation 
reads smoothly most of the time; but spotchecks 
against the Russian reveal a disturbing number of 
misconstrued passages, omissions, and several 
glaring errors. Readers will be surprised, for ex- 
ample, to meet “Bishop James Madison” (p. 62), 
whereas the Russian text identifies him as "the 
future president of the USA" without any eccle- 
siastical title. Notwithstanding the author's guid- 
ance, the translator and the compiler of the index 
have created two persons out of one, Princess 
Catherine Dashkov and Princess E. R. Dashkova, 
and have transformed the office of the Ottoman 
minister of foreign affairs into a nonexistent per- 
son, Reis Effendi. As an instance of how an omis- 
sion can confound meaning, consider this quota- 
tion from the St. Petersburg Gazette: “The refuge in 
America, proves their weakness and foretells a to- 
tal freeing of America from the English" (p. 42). In 
Russian, by contrast, the quotation begins: “the 
seizure from the English of Rhode Island, which 
served them as a refuge, proves...." A more 
ominous case occurs on page 145 where excisions 
soften a slashing indictment of Western histori- 
ography for suggesting similarities between the De- 
cembrists and the early reforms of Alexander I. 
Numerous other omissions, inexplicable additions, 
mistranslations, and misprints speckle the English 
text. Specialists on the subject and era will doubt- 
less find other mistakes. In short, Bolkhovitinov 
and his colleagues at home and abroad have every 
right to be shocked at this mediocre translation of 
his painstaking research. 

The title of Walther Kirchner's book accurately 
conveys its diffuse content, which is supported by 
47 tables, 10 appendices, and 10 plates. It is un- 
fortunate, incidentally, that Bolkhovitinov's new 
book (Moscow, 1975), the sequel to that discussed 
above, appeared at the same time as Kirchner's, 
for each work would have benefited from the other. 
In contrast to. Bolkhovitinov's broad coverage of 
the tumultuous era to 1815, Kirchner focuses upon 
commercial relations during a rather uneventful 
"normal" epoch. He discusses trade from inter- 
continental and international perspectives, in- 
vestigating diverse aspects of Russian-American 
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economic interaction and considering the impact 
of various noneconomic factors. He purposely ex- 
cludes, however, trade between Russian America, 
Siberia, and the western portions of the United 
States. The author's research into local and pri- 
vate Anglo-American archives is impressive, as is 
hi$ usage of American and Russian business peri- 
odicals. Quanto-historians will welcome the pleth- 
ora of statistical data, which far surpasses any 
previous work in this field. Thus Kirchner's chap- 
ter on "Statistics: Truth and Fiction" expertly ex- 
plicates the shortcomings of the data collected dur- 
ing the period, particularly noting the failure to 
account for bullion transfers, smuggling, govern- 
mental purchases, and earnings from commis- 
sions. He also analyzes entrepreneurship and stud- 
ies several American firms in Russia and at home, 
as well as a few Russian ones. 

Yet the book as a whole seems less successful 
than some of its parts. Although the author poses 
some provocative questions and suggests several 
generalizations, the subject remains rather dry. 
The presentation short-changes the Russian side 
of the relationship, underestimates the significance 
of technological change in some instances—e.g., 
the advent of steamships and the development of 
cotton spinning—and repeats some dubious ex- 
planations of Russian economic behavior. No Rus- 
sian manuscript material has been used. Sporadic 
stylistic infelicities mar the presentation, as do 
numerous typographical errors—perhaps because 
the book was printed in Hungary. This is a work 
for the devoted specialist in economic history. 

- J. T. ALEXANDER 
University of Kansas 


^. M. SOLOV'EvVA. Zheleznodorozhnyi transport Rossii vo 
vloroi. polovine XIX v. [Railroad Transportation in 
Russia in the Second Half of the (ats Century]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii.) Mos- 
cow: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1975. Pp. 314. 1 r. 60k. 


The purpose of this work is to tell how railway- 
building in Russia in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century was an essential part of that coun- 
try's industrial revolution, which, in turn, was the 
precondition for the Revolution of 1917. By relat- 
ing the development of railways to Russia's overall 
economic development, as well as giving an ac- 
count of government policy and financial matters, 
A. M. Solov'eva has produced a work of value. 
For Russian railroad transport before 1861 the 
author draws very heavily on pre-1i953 Soviet 
scholars and offers little in the way of new facts, 
interpretations, or sources. The book concentrates, 
however, on the period 1861-1900. This section is 
divided chronologically into three parts. The au- 
thor relates that in the 1860s and 7os the Russian 
government entrusted the bulk of construction to 
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private entrepreneurs, both foreign and Russian, 
to whom financial aid in various forms was given 
and that this "concession system”. was hap- 
hazardly planned and plagued by corruption and 
inefficiency. She shows, nevertheless, that by 1880 


` Russia had a railway network linking major popu- 


lation centers and the main agricultural areas with 
Baltic and Black Sea ports, resulting in an increase 
of the grain export trade. 

In the second period, the 188os and early 1890s, 
the rate of construction slowed, but Solov'eva 
notes that the government began to exercise in- 
creasing supervision over private railway com- 
panies and initiated a policy of buying many lines 
and building some new ones at state expense, in- 
cluding a line to link the coal and iron deposits of 
southern Russia. 

In the third period, 1893-1900, there was another 
“boom,” with railways being regarded as a vital 
factor in the rapid industrialization of Russia 
sponsored by Finance Minister S. Witte. Solov'eva' 
shows that this construction contributed greatly to 
the growth of Russian heavy industry by stimu- 
lating the demand for its products and by tapping 
new sources of raw materials. 

Relying mainly on pre-1917 Russian printed 
sources and some archival materials (but neglect- 
ing contemporary newspapers and statutes and all 
non-Russian sources), Solov'eva has written a 
work that is more comprehensive, balanced, and | 
objective than any previous treatment of tsarist 
Russian railways by a Soviet scholar. And in con- 
trast to the histories of railways by Verkhovskii 
and by Kislinskii published before 1917, she em- 
phasizes the results of railway construction on the 
economic development of Russia. Although the 
details of construction and operation are relatively 
neglected, excellent maps and tables give the 
reader a clear concept of the growth of the railway 
network. In short, this book gives a concise sum- 
mary of the development of Russian railways be- 
fore 1900. However, a detailed and definitive his- 
tory, based on a full range of primary source 
materials, is yet to be written. 

RICHARD MOWBRAY HAYWOOD 
Purdue University 


HAROLD N. INGLE. Nesselrode and the Russian Rap- 


- prochement with Britain, 1836-1844. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles: University of 


xi, 196, $11.75. 


Generations of scholars of virtually every historical 
school and political persuasion have either dis- 
missed Nesselrode as the creature of Nicholas I or, 
more commonly, condemned him for his alleged 
neglect of Russian national interests and for the 
ultimate failure of his policies. Viewed by many of 
his contemporaries as too “cosmopolitan,” as na- 


alifornia Press. 1976. Pp. 
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ively Anglophile, and at various times as either 
pro-Austrian or pro-German, Nesselrode ad- 
vanced a broadly European concept of the balance 
of power and the community of great power inter- 
ests in an age when resurgent nationalism made 
such theories highly unpopular. His reputation 
was tarnished further when his critics, who viewed 
Britain as Russia's major rival, were proven ‘‘cor- 
rect," and Nesselrode's policy of rapprochement 
failed to avert the disastrous Crimean War. 
Harold Ingle's purpose is not so much to defend 
Nesselrode as to present a balanced examination 
of the diplomatic events and policies as they oc- 
curred and to interpret those events and policies in 
the context of Nesselrode's own ideals. The first 
third of the book is simply a chronicle of Nessel- 
rode's early career and of diplomatic developments 
in the reigns of Alexander I and Nicholas I. The 
body of the work presents a detailed account of 
Anglo-Russian relations in the critical period from 
1836 to 1844, when Nesselrode sought not only to 
prevent crises from erupting but to preserve an 
atmosphere in which close ties between the two 
great powers could develop. Unlike his critics, 
Nesselrode was deeply convinced of the identity 
of Russian and British interests in preserving 
peace. Nesselrode's European orientation clashed 
strongly, however, with the xenophobic outlook 
and anti-European sentiments of the supporters of 
the dominant theory of “Official Nationality.” 
Although this volume breaks no new ground 
either in its intepretation or its use of sources, it is 
a well-crafted case study of a significant phase of 


Russian diplomatic history. 
JUDITH C. ZACEK 


Albany, New York 


N. IA. EIDEL'MAN. Gertsen protiv samoderzhaviia: Se 
kretnaia politicheskaia istorita Rossii XVIH-XIX vekov i 
Volnaia. pechat’ [Herzen against Autocracy: The 
Secret Political History of Russia in the i8th and 
19th Centuries and the Free Press]. Moscow: Izda- 
tel’stvo  Mysl'." 1973. Pp. 366. 


The theme of this book is what the author calls the 
secret history of Russia in the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth centuries. The phrase 
“secret history” designates a large number of fre- 
quently interconnected themes, episodes, and 
events, which the mid-nineteenth-century Russian 
government wished to conceal from outsiders (and 
from its own subjects) or distort beyond recogni- 
tion. Part of the struggle of the great Russian 
émigré radical, Alexander Herzen (and various 
colleagues), was to reclaim what they regarded as 
the “real” past, a process which Herzen believed 
would gradually reveal a new and different Rus- 
sian history, unmask the autocracy, and thus bring 
closer the day when revolutionary change would 
come to Russia. Thus, Herzen Against the Aulocracy 
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is about what radical American historians not so 
long ago called “the search for a usable past”: the 
discovery, creation, and elaboration of that past 
which will support one’s politics in the present and 
bear up one’s hopes for the future. 

Herzen’s ammunition in his struggle. with the 
government (which was actively propagating is 
version of the past) were the numerous historical 
documents, memoirs, essays, treatises, and other 
material which he published during his London 
exile. The greater part of the material appeared 
between 1855 and 1865. The Memoirs of Catherine 
the Great, Radishchev’s Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, Prince Shcherbatov’s On the Corruption of 
Morals in Russia are among the more famous items . 
unearthed and put into circulation by Herzen’s 
Free Russian Press. Eidel'man divides this mate- 
rial into two categories, although they are by no 
means watertight. First, there is material exposing 
the moral and political corruption of the Russian 
elite: documents describing Peter the Great's mur- 
der of his son; letters and other material question- 
ing the legitimacy of the Emperor Paul; descrip- 
tions of the government harassment of Alexander 
Pushkin and possible involvement in his death. 
The second category is comprised of material de- 
scribing the resistance of Russian society to the 
policies of the autocracy: Pushkin's historical stud- 
ies of the Pugachev rebellion; the memoirs of the 
Decembrists. ' 

Eidel'man is an impressive scholar: erudite, 
witty, and professional to the core. There is 
scarcely a trace of cant or pedantry in his work. He 
is the author of numerous articles and several 
book-length studies: The Secret Correspondents of the 
“Polar Star" (1966) and Lunin (1970). 

Herzen Against the Autocracy is a delight to read. 
Although the formal unity of the book is provided 
by Herzen’s contest with the autocracy for Rus- 
sian history, Eidel’man dwells lovingly on the de- 
velopment of each of the case histories into which 
the book is divided, and in the process he touches 
upon a number of fascinating minor issues of Rus- 
sian history: the possibility (highly unlikely) that 
Nicholas I committed suicide; the question of who 
wrote the celebrated lampoon on Pushkin (in- 
ducting him into the Most Serene Order of Cuck- 
olds), a slander which played a considerable role 
in his duel and death. Only the language barrier 
will prevent this book from attracting a consid- 
erable audience of readers with a general interest 
in nineteenth-century Russian and European his- 
tory. 

ABBOTT GLEASON 
Brown University 


DANIEL R. BROWER. Training the Nihilists: Education 
and Radicalism in Tsarist Russta. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press. 1975. Pp. 248. $12.59. 
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“Daniel R. Brower's interest in education and radi- 
calism began with a study of the Russian in- 
telligentsia. By the end of that study he came to 
the conclusion that the term “intelligentsia” had 
lost its analytical punch and had best be. dis- 
carded. The dismissal of this grand old word 
launched our author on a career of destruction. 
The power of his book is its destructive force. 
Before he is through, he shows the thinness of 
every favorite explanation for the rise of student 
radicalism in tsarist schools a century ago. 


His instrument of destruction is an intensive 
study of police records on 405 radicals active in the 
St. Petersburg area between 1840 and 1870. His 
meticulous exercise in social profiling revealed no 
appreciable difference between the radicals as a 
group and the student population as a whole. At 
this point the book shifts from carefully focused 
demolition to loose reconstruction. 


The author's explanation for the high incidence 
of students in the early revolutionary movement 
rests not on the hard scrabble of quantifying archi- 
val records, but on the very memoir literature he 
has previously disdained. Since there is nothing in 
the backgrounds of the radicals to distinguish 
them from the students as a whole, the reason for 
the recruitment of students into the revolutionary 
movement must lie in the educational experience 
itself. Brower discovers a "school of dissent" where 
the nihilists are trained. This wild school mush- 
rooms, as near as I can make out, in the interstices 
between lecture hall, rented rooms, and basement 
printing presses. It grows like a fungus on the 
student community, where the impatient sons of 
provincial gentry-officials, away from family, 

' packed in close communal quarters in churning 
metropoli, ingest the habits of group as opposed to 
mere individual disgust with a world that makes 
the young wait in line for its rewards. 


But Brower's gifts run to demolition. He even 
demolishes the correct name of Nicholas I's min- 
ister of education. And so, in due course, he even 
destroys his own drawn-out argument for an oper- 
ative “school of dissent" as thoroughly as he had 
previously demolished the familiar edifices of pov- 
erty, alienation, generation gap, upward mobility, 
and ideological infection. Since all students, by his 
own count, had equal access to the “school of 
dissent," what we really want to known and never 
find out is why some entered its portals and most 
did not. Like any bit of explosive material, this 
ingenious, fascinating, and occasionally fatuous 
volume should be used with care. 


As for the original question of the relationship 
between students and radicalism, I modestly sug- 
gest that no other statistically visible population 
pool possessed such a concentration of the leisure, 
the mobility, the verbal and motor skill needed for 
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the early nihilistic style of revolutionary sport as 

played with the equally amateurish tsarist police. 
^ PATRICK L. ALSTON 

Bowling Green State University 


ANDRZE] WALICKI. The Slavophile Controversy: History 
of a Conservative ne in Nineteenth-Century Russian 
Thought. Translated by HILDA ANDREWS-RUSIECKA. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. viii, 


609. $39.00. 


The English translation of Andrzej Walicki’s W 
Kregu konserwatywnej utopii is a major event for all 
those interested in Russian intellectual history. 
The greater accessibility which the English edition 
will ensure should confirm Walicki’s place as a 
scholar of the very first importance and highest 
achievement. 

Originally published in 1964, this monumental 
work is much more than a study of classical Slav- 
ophilism. Walicki ranges far back into the eight- 
eenth century, examining in particular the writ- 
ings of Shcherbatov and Karamzin in order to 
trace the origin and development of the ideas 
which were welded into what he calls a Welt- 
anschauung (as opposed to an "ideology," more 
narrowly conceived) between the late 1830s and 
the 1850s. The author goes on to trace, with thor- 
oughness and lucidity, the impact of the Slavophile 
synthesis on Russian intellectuals in the 'second 
half of the nineteenth century. He demonstrates 
convincingly how central.Slavophile ideas were, 
not only for the later “philosophical Right" (Grigo- 
riev, Dostoevsky, the Panslavs, Leontiev), but for 
Herzen and the subsequent development of Rus- 
sian Populism. He leaves the reader at the thresh- 
hold of the twentieth century, but points out the 
continuing power of Slavophile formulations over a 
new generation, including Berdiaev, Bulgakov, 
Frank, etc. Walicki's range and grasp are enormous, 
but perhaps his most impressive achievements are 
to make us confront again the seamless totality of 
pre-Revolutionary Russian culture and to restore 
to the conservative utopians (as he calls them) the 
centrality which they deserve. 

Walicki's methodology is derived from the work 
of Karl Mannheim; The Slavophile Controversy is the 
sociology of knowledge at its best. There are those, 
of course, for whom Walicki's social interpretation 
of ideas will not, finally, be convincing. The diffi- 
culties of his method are particularly striking, for 
instance, when he writes that Tolstoy’s Christian 
anarchism was a “direct reflection of the social 
Weltanschauung and (partially) of the interests of 
the exploited and ruined masses of the patriarchal 
peasantry.” It is not only Tolstoy scholars who 
will raise their eyebrows at this formulation! Still, 
no fair-minded scholar can deny the breadth, 
depth, and seriousness of Walicki’s achievement. 
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It is a major synthesis which will be a source of 
insight and controversy among scholars for a long 
time to come. 

Despite a few errors and awkward places, Hilda 
Andrews-Rusiecka's translation is accurate and 
readable, but there are a lamentable number of 
typographical errors. 

ABBOTT GLEASON 
Brown University 


JEREMIAH SCHNEIDERMAN. Sergei Zubatov and Revolu- 
tionary Marxism: The Struggle for the Working Class in 
Tsarist Russia. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1976. Pp. 401. $18.50. 


There are few aspects of tsarist labor history more 
intriguing or controversial than the Zubatovsh- 
china, the government's policy toward the working 
class from 1901 to 1903. Sergei Zubatov, a shrewd 
chief of the security police, formulated the policy 
for the purpose of deflecting workers from the revo- 
lutionary movement by enlisting them into offi- 
cially sanctioned unions committed solely to the 
proletariat's economic and cultural advancement. 
The Russian workers, reasoned Zubatov, were in- 
stinctively conservative and loyal to the tsar and 
would eschew politics so long as the government 
took measures to alleviate their wretched plight. 
Opponents of the autocracy considered the en- 
tire police enterprise cynical as well as threatening 
to their endeavors to change the country's political 
system. Therefore they were unsparing in their 
condemnation of everyone who collaborated with 
Zubatov. The polemics had not subsided even in 
> the early 1960s, when emigré socialists in the 
United States still engaged in passionate debates 
over the success of Zubatov's policy and the extent 
and nature of his support among the proletariat. 
Jeremiah Schneiderman has written the first sat- 
isfactory study in depth of the Zubatovshchina. 
The principal virtues of his work are comprehen- 
'siveness and scholarly detachment. After describ- 
ing Zubatov's conversion from a young revolution- 
ary to a dedicated, police official, the author 
painstakingly traces the vicissitudes of the daring 
policy in several major cities. Sizable numbers of 
workers joined the unions sanctioned by the po- 
lice, and in Minsk and Odessa many Jewish work- 
ers were for a brief period strongly attracted to the 
nonpolitical organizations. In part, Zubatov's 
success may be attributed to his genuine concern 
for the well-being of the proletariat: on occasion he 
went so far as to urge strikers to persist in their 
demands and even contributed money to their 
Strike funds. Indeed, there is merit to Schneider- 
man's contention that the police program '*was 
well tailored to fit the needs and interests of a 
Russian working class then in an early stage of 
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development, indifferent to politics, loyal to the- 
throne, and desirous, above all, of receiving tan- 
gible improvements in living and working condi- 
tions." 

Still, as the author acknowledges, in autocratic 
Russia the Zubatovshchina was bound to fail. Al- 
though some high officials supported the endeavor, 
most of the leading bureaucrats dreaded any form 
of working-class organization, which, they be- 
lieved, would inevitably become an uncontrollable, 
destructive force. Sergei Witte, the powerful min- 
ister of finance, led the opposition to Zubatov, 
and he was ardently supported by industrialists. 
Moreover, the government's anti-Semitism was so 
pervasive that Jewish workers could not long re- 
main active in unions promoted by the authorities. 
In consequence, the Zubatovshchina never evolved 
into a consistent and comprehensive program and 
did not fundamentally affect the development of 
the Russian labor movement, though it should be 
noted that the Gapon movement, so critical in the 
Revolution of 1905, started out as a police union. 

The contents of this study are intrinsically inter- 
esting, but unfortunately Schneiderman's style 
does not convey much drama or excitement. His 
writing is often stilted, he is repetitious, and he 
tends to dwell excessively on detail. Nevertheless, 
this is an informative and solid book that deserves 
to-be widely read. 

ABRAHAM ASCHER 
Brooklyn College, and 
National Endowment for 
the Humanities 


ANN ERICKSON HEALY. The Russian Autocracy in Crisis, 
1905-1907. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1976. 
Pp. 328. $15.00. l P^ 


Ann Healy's book concentrates on the brief but 
crucial period between the granting of a semi- 
constitutional system on October 17, 1905 and the 
dissolution of Russia's first legislative assembly 
(the Duma) in July 1906. At present, there is no 
scholarly work in English on the First Duma. Be- 
cause she was unable to use the abundant relevant 
Soviet archival material, Healy has not filled the 
gap. There remains a need for a good summary for 
the nonspecialist, but this work is marred by a 
marked antirevolutionary bias which diminishes 
its use for the reader not already familiar with 
these events. “Leftist propaganda screeched” (p. 
28). The head of the Petersburg Soviet was “un- 
kempt" (p. 31). Trotsky was a "master of flery 
political oratory" (p. 31), and, in the hideously 
exploitative relations between employers and 
workers, “there were grievances on both sides” (p. 
28). 


Healy's non-specialist readers will get the in- 
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correct impression that all Russia revolved around 
the liberal Constitutional Democratic Party (the 
Kadets) after 1905. Perhaps her exclusive reliance 
on the Kadet daily newspaper Rech’ explains this 
false image. Besides the forgivable absence of ar- 
chival sources, the author has also ignored or un- 
derutilized several important published Russian- 
language works. Despite these problems, the book 
contains useful accounts of the government's elab- 
oration of the new system and the activity of the 
First Duma itself. The sections on the background 
of the revolution and on the election process are, 
however, shallow and clichéd. 

One still must ask why the government failed to 
cooperate with the new Duma? Healy leaves us 
only with repeated statements about difficulties of 
communication in a vast land and the inability of 
uneducated and inexperienced masses to make 
“rational” choices. The peasants of Russia elected 
to the first two Dumas the most radical candidates 
available in order that they might be given the 
land they so needed. Is that really so irrational? 

ROBERT EDELMAN 
University of California, 
San Diego 


A. L. SIDOROV. Ekonomicheskoe polozhente Rossii v gody 
pervot mirovoi voiny [The Economic Situation of 
Russia in the First World War]. (Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, Institut Istorii SSSR.) Moscow: Izda- 
tel’stvo “Nauka.” 1973. Pp. 654. 


Russia’s shortsighted War Ministry confined its 
prewar planning efforts largely to matters of troop 
deployment. It ignored the equally critical task of 
ensuring adequate industrial support. Hence, al- 
ready by September 1914, industry could supply 
the army with only 20 to 30 percent of the combat 
provisions it required, but the ministry ‘“‘contin- 
ued to work at a prewar tempo, directed by no 
one." A. L. Sidorov's volume has two purposes: 


first, and most important, to provide an extremely . 


detailed analysis of the main result of this negli- 
gence, the pervasive economic crisis that beset the 
country throughout the war; and second, to de- 
nounce those influential industrialists of the Rus- 
sian "bourgeoisie" who continued to promote 
their own economic self-interest without regard for 
the social or military consequences. 

Sidorov argues that "bourgeois" pursuit of per- 
sonal gain and aversion to state planning or regu- 
lation rendered emergency wartime organizations 
such as the Special Councils ineffective. Inept, 
“incapable of ... bold initiatives or creativity,” 
the industrialists opposed creation of large-scale, 
state-run supply enterprises, kept production and 
distribution of critical commodities such as oil be- 
yond the scope of state control, and even refused to 
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take measures against bank speculators. Con- 
sequently, the Special Council on Defense made 
only “perfunctory and haphazard” recommenda- 
tions, while the War Industry Committees, de- 
scribed as “a big political game," created an 
exaggerated image of their importance but ac- 
complished little of practical value. 

Study of the wartime economy was a life- 
long endeavor for Sidorov. His first article on the 
subject appeared in 1927. This volume, published 
seven years after his death, is the most detailed 
and comprehensive account of Russia's productive 
deficiencies. Based on a wide array of archival 
sources, his arguments are often convincing. In 
addition, he provides valuable new information 
about the Special Councils and their failure to act 
decisively. Nevertheless, Sidorov's portrayal of the 
bourgeois leaders is disturbingly predictable; it 
coincides with the views of other Soviet scholars 
working on the prerevolutionary period and the 
book at times takes on the tone of an indictment. A 
more compact treatment of the period, with sim- 
ilar conclusions, is V. S. Diakin's Russkaia bur- 
Zhuazita i tsarigm v gody pervoi mirovoi voiny (Lenin- 
grad, 1967), which is more concerned with the 
"bourgeois" political parties, the Union of Towns, 
and the Union of Zemstvos. 

MICHAEL F. HAMM 
Centre College 
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SALAHI RAMSDAN SONYEL. Turkish n OH 1918- 
1923: Mustafa Kemal and the Turkish National Move- 
meni. (Sage Studies in 2oth Century History, vol- 
ume p Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications. 


1975. Pp. xv, 207. $13.50. 


In recent years two rich sources on the period of 
Turkey’s national renaissance have become avail- 
able—the British Foreign Office archives and the 
published memoirs of prominent . Turks. Salahi 
Sonyel has used these materials to good advantage 
in articles in Turkish periodicals and in a volume 
on 1918-1920, Türk Kurtuluş Savasi ve Diş Politika 
(Ankara, 1973). He now offers an English account 
of Mustafa Kemal's diplomacy during the nation- 
alist struggle in 1919-1923. 

First the author traces the evolution of the natio- 
nalist movement, its foreign contacts, and its rela- 
tions with the sultan's government in Istanbu! 
down to the establishment of the Ankara govern- 
ment in April 1920. Sonyel then deals separately 
with the “eastern” and “western” policies of the 
Kemalists, as they negotiated with Russia and 
with the western Entente powers, until the Russo- 
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Turkish treaty of March 1921. Finally, he follows 
relations with all powers to the defeat of the Greek 
invasion, and then through the Mudanya armi- 
stice and the Lausanne peace conference. 

This is an objective account, only rarely some- 
what nationalist in tone. Although some Greek 
materials are used, it is not definitive; French and 
Italian archives have not been consulted (nor, of 
course, Russian), and some published materials 
like Jaschke’s articles have been overlooked. The 
documentation is usually copious, although for 
some important statements there are unfortu- 
nately no references. The book seems almost error- 
free. There are few revelations, though I was inter- 
ested to learn that at Lausanne Lord Curzon had 
knowledge of the Turkish delegation's telegrams to 
and from Ankara, courtesy of British Intelligence. 
Much drama, and the color of personalities, might 
have been included were the book longer. It is, 
however, compact and well balanced—and now 
the best survey of Turkish diplomacy of the period. 

RODERIC H. DAVISON 
George Washington University 


KEMAL H. KARPAT el al. Turkey's Foreign Policy in 
Transition, 1950—1974. (Social, Economic and Politi- 
cal Studies of the Middle East, volume 17.) Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill. 1975. Pp. 233. 84 gls. 


This is neither a systematic nor a definitive history 
of Turkish foreign policy in the period it covers. 
Moreover, it is subject to all the weaknesses of 
multiauthor works put together without dis- 
ciplined integration and editing. While the authors 
are obviously well informed, only one contribution 
is documented, a serious drawback for historians 
who might wish to use this work in pursuing their 
own. Nevertheless, it is a book that serves very well 
in two respects. First, it provides an excellent sum- 
mary account of Turkey's relations with the super- 
powers, with Greece and Cyprus, and with the 
Arab states and Israel. Second, it gives a good 
sense of the roots of Turkish foreign policy in 
geography, history, and nationalism, and of the 
links between foreign relations and the changes 
taking place in Turkish society and public opinion. 

This second aspect comes through mainly in the 
contributions by Kemal Karpat, which make up 
almost half the book. He argues that Turkey's 
close alignment with the West in the 1945-1960 
period had a heavy influence on internal develop- 
ments, and then, without minimizing the effects of 
Cuba, Cyprus, and East-West detente, ties the 
shift in foreign policy in the, 60s to what was 
happening at home—the fall of Menderes, the ap- 
pearance of a new generation of intellectuals, dis- 
content over maldistribution of new wealth, the 
attractions of socialist models of development, and 
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other factors. The subject, however, is worth a 
good deal more exploration than it gets here. It 
emerges from the contributions of the other au- 
thors, as well as from Karpat's, that the turn to- 
ward a more independent foreign policy (which, 
incidentally, they all applaud) was the work not 
just of the intelligentsia and the new radicals but of 
Turkey’s “establishment” also. 

Except for the piece by George Harris on Turkey 
and the United States, a boiled-down version of his 
recent book on the subject, all the chapters are 
marked by a rather strong Turkish point of view. 
The discussion of the Cyprus question, for ex- 
ample, by Suat Bilge on the events up to 1972 and 
by Karpat on the crisis of 1974, should be read in 
conjunction with other accounts written by Greeks 
and by authors not identified with either side. 

JOHN C. CAMPBELL 
Council on Foreign Relations 
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“ROBERT W. JULY. Precolonial Africa: An Economic and 


Social Hislory. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1975. Pp. xii, 304. Cloth $12.50, paper $6.95. 


Precolonial Africa is a description of the everyday 
economic activities of Africans at important points 
along the continent's historic path. This is a risky 
enterprise in the current state of knowledge, but 
Robert W. July's previous accomplishments give 
reason to hope a tour de force can be carried off. 
He is the author of The Origins of Modern African 
Thought, a fascinating account of West African in- 
tellectuals who were thinking and writing about 
the consequences of Africa's encounter with Eu- 
rope from the late eighteenth century, and on 
through the nineteenth. His well-written text, 4 
History of the African People, followed. A synthesis of 
Africa's early social and economic history, how- 


. ever, presents special problems as a result of the 


outpouring of research in the past fifteen years, 
and the only partially corrected emphasis histo- 
rians have given to trade rather than production, 
and to state structures rather than village life. 

In this text July has responded to the challenge 
by presenting concrete descriptions of economic 
activities and material culture. Two quite different 
kinds of description are set side by side: different 
in sources, historical method, and relation to ma- 
jor historical issues. In the first, July returns to 
central issues in recent historiography—the West 
African gold trade, the Atlantic slave trade, East 
Africa's coastal trade—in order to ask what the 
events meant to ordinary people, and what the 
activities looked like. The descriptions are solidly 
based on sources known to specialists, although 
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often inaccessible to others. Finally a textbook tells 
what the shafts of a gold mine looked like, how 
traders used multiple currencies to strike a bar- 
gain, and how a camel caravan made its progress 
across the Sahara. ] 

A second set of analyses unfortunately strays 
further from the sources and from secondary his- 
torical literature. July writes about farmers, herd- 
ers, and hunters, in an attempt to fill in the 
incomplete historical picture of economic produc- 
tion. But the reconstructions are based largely on 
twentieth-century ethnography, filled in with frag- 
ments of documentary and archeological evidence. 
The resulting descriptions are often glaringly 
anachronistic. Preagricultural hunters are de- 
scribed as living in the desert, while quite clearly 
they had the choice of the richest parts of the 
continent before the expansion of agriculturists. 
The production techniques of modern Nupe are 
examined to illuminate the character of earlier 
farming in the savanna, even though Nupe's agri- 
culture had already been modified by intense com- 
mercialization. July describes the difficulty of the 
African environment, in which diseases and pests 
multiply, but two of his major examples (swollen 
shoot disease and rinderpest) are drawn from the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, under cir- 
cumstances directly attributable to the colonial 
situation and its prelude. In most cases July gives 
clear dates for his examples, but the pastiche joins 
together bits and pieces from the many diverse 
eras, rather than elements which have persisted 
through the long term. ‘ 

Two egregious errors, which are not central to 
the structure of the book, must be noted. ‘July 
writes that "traditional Africa attributed all illnesses 
to supernatural causes.... [and] anatomy was 
overlooked and only symptoms treated," and that 
"art for art's sake ... held no... meaning." 

STEVEN FEIERMAN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


ELIAS TONIOLO and RICHARD HILL, editors. le 
ing of the Nile Basin: Writings by Members of the Catholic 
Mision to Central Africa on the Cengrapi and Eth- 
nography of the Sudan, 1842-1881. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1975. Pp. x, 330. $26.50. 


It is not commonly known that Central European 
missionaries traversed all but the last few hundred 
miles of the upper White Nile and explored much 
of what is now the Southern Sudan during the 
dozen years prior to the European discovery of the 
source of the White Nile by the Englishmen Speke 
and Grant. In presenting a sampling of the jour- 
nals and correspondence of these missionaries, 
with an introduction that outlines the history of 
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the Catholic Mission to Central Africa, Elias To- 
niolo and Richard Hill have brought to the atten- 
tion of the general public the contribution of these 
men and the mission they served. The specialist in 
nineteenth-century Sudanese history also will ben- 
efit greatly from the publication of this material 
because there is a paucity of other sources relating 
to the Southern Sudan. Apart from the first-hand 
observations by the missionaries of the Dinka, the 


- Bari, and other peoples, there is abundant refer- 


ence in the texts to the antagonism that existed 
between the missionaries and the European trad- 
ers and between the missionaries and the Turkish 
government. 

The editors provide useful footnotes wherever 
the texts need clarification, and they preface each 
selection with biographical information about the 
author. Since most of the material is in excerpt 
form, they tell the reader where the original manu- 
script can be found. In this respect, the editors 
might have done well to point out that a modern 
German transcription from the original Gothic of 
the Knoblechar manuscript can be found in the 
Library of the Royal Commonwealth Society in 
London. 

One wonders whether the last two chapters 
about relatively late journeys across sandy 
stretches of the Northern Sudan merit inclusion, 
especially if they appear at the expense of the 
complete Knoblechar journal. The title of the 
book, The Opening of the Nile Basin, suggests explor- 
atory activity further to the south; so, if not the 
complete Knoblechar, then perhaps there might 
have been an excerpt from Father Kirchner, whose 
diary was not represented in the book, yet who was 
Pro-Vicar Apostolic of the Mission and whose 
photograph appears on the frontispiece. 

Notwithstanding, the book is well edited, is 
readable both for layman and scholar, and is a 
most valuable addition to the field of African 
history. 

J. W. FROST 
Indian Wells, 
California 


THOMAS S$. cox. Civil-Military Relations in Sierra 
Leone: A Case Study of African Soldiers in Politics. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1976. Pp. x, 271. $14.00. 


Historians and social scientists alike should rejoice 
in the publication of Thomas Cox’s study of civil- 
military relations in Sierra Leone. This first mon- 
ograph about civil-military relations in this West 
African state is a timely and impressive work of 
interdisciplinary scholarship. It is an exemplary 
case study of military politics in Sierra Leone, an 
eminent contribution to our knowledge of African 
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military praetorianism, and a valuable addition to 
the literature of comparative civil-military rela- 
tions. 

After reviewing the various theories of African 
military praetorianism and exposing their in- 
adequacies, Cox provides a detailed reconstruction 
of the changing patterns of civil-military relations 
in Sierra Leone since independence in 1961. He 
argues that the period of military role continuity 


came to an end in 1966-67 when Sir Albert Margai, > 


the prime minister, attempted to tribalize the 
army by recruiting and promoting his fellow 
Mende. Tribalization led to politicization and the 
formation of civilian-military cliques based on eth- 
„nic and regional bonds. The. military elite dis- 
integrated and military intervention soon followed. 
In short, the politicians intervened in the military, 
and the military in turn intervened in politics. 

In sociological terms, the primary process of 
civil-military relations in Sierra Leone was cross- 
boundary clique formation among the ‘political 

‘and military elite. Civilian-military cliques and 
patron-client relationships became the character- 
istic forms of elite interaction. The dual process of 
institutional boundary fragmentation and the for- 
mation of cross-boundary linkages was, therefore, 
the main focus of Cox’s analysis. As he concluded, 
“The development of civilian-military cliques— 
united for purposes of mutual aggrandizement— 
provides the key to our understanding of the inter- 
mittent breakdown or threatened breakdown of 
civilian control of the Sierra Leone army” (p. 223). 

Cox's study is based on a wide range of sources, 
including interviews with the principal military 
and political figures. His methodological approach 
combines both inductive historical analysis and a 
deductive application of the concepts, models, and 
propositions of civil- military relations theory to the 
Sierra Leone case. This is an authoritative work 
that is not likely to be superseded. 

JOSEPH P. SMALDONE 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


DONALD SIMPSON. Dark Companions: The African Con- 
tribution to the European Exploration of East Africa. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1975. Pp. xi, 228. 
$22.50. 


“Chuma and my second headman Makatubu have 
worked like heroes, and I should indeed be but a 
poor mortal if I did not acknowledge the fact that 
the success of the Expedition has been to à large 
extent due to them," Joseph Thomson wrote after 
exploring the country between Dar es Salaam and 
Lake Nyasa during 1879 and 1880. Such praise for 


the African element in the European exploration of — 
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East Africa was not unwarranted, for a caravan’s 
African personnel had as much bearing on an 
expedition’s success or failure as did its European 
members. These “dark companions” have been 
called the most fundamentally important group of 
Africans in East Africa in the nineteenth century, 
because of their impact on local situations as well 
as for their vital function within the caravans. 
Donald Simpson has attempted to trace the 
sometimes astonishing careers of the important 


individuals among the Africans who served as 


guides, interpreters, organizers, porters,. hut- 
builders, cooks, nurses, and even pallbearers on 
the expeditions which opened East Africa to Eu- 
rope. Often freed slaves who had been drawn away 
from their tribal environments, these Africans 
sometimes completed one journey only to enroll in 
another. The Yao Sidi Bombay, for example, trav- 
eled to the great lakes with John Hanning Speke, 
accompanied Henry Morton Stanley to find David 
Livingstone, and crossed the continent with Ver- 
ney Lovett Cameron, covering perhaps 12,000 
miles in all. 

Although the author’s intention to do justice to 
these African travelers is admirable, source mate- 
rial causes a problem. Except for a very few ac- 
counts by Africans, Simpson had to rely largely on 
the writings—some of them unpublished—of ex- 
plorers and missionaries. He tends to echo their 
nineteenth-century sentiments, which he does not . 
question. The result is only a paternal apprecia- 
tion of the diverse personalities involved. The or- 


. ganization of the book is also Europe-centered 


with chapters based on the various expeditions. It 
might have been possible to organize the book 
around the outstanding personalities for whom 
sufficient sources exist, or around the rolés.of the 
various classes of-personnel assigned to any expe- 
dition. However, by seeing in one volume even the 
basic facts about these African companions, the 
continuity of their efforts becomes apparent. The 
Who’s Who of Africans which the author has com- 
piled emphasizes this point. The maps are good, 
and the photographs interesting ; and well repro- 
duced. 

MARGUERITE YLVISAKER 

Boston, Massachusetts 


HAILE SELLASSIE I. The Autobiography of Emperor Haile 
Sellassie I: "My Life and Ethiopia’s Progress,” 
1892-1937. Translated and annotated by EDWARD 
ULLENDORFF. New York: Oxford University Press, 
for the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 1976. Pp. xxxii, 335. $13.75. 


This is the first volume of the autobiography of 
Haile Selassie I, as apparently dictated in 1937 
while the Ethiopian emperor lived in exile in Brit- - 
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ain following the Italian fascist conquest of his 
realm. It was first published in Amharic in 1973, 
and is now translated into appropriate English by 
Edward Ullendorff. Ullendorff's introduction and 
annotation are valuable in discussing the back- 
ground of the book and in clarifying the many 
references to names, places, and events. His trans- 
lation is good readable English, but he deliberately 
and carefully retains the special flavor of Ethio- 
pia's quasi-divine monarchy and some of the syn- 
tactical intricacies of the Amharic original. 
There is little new information in this imperial 
autobiography to add to the secondary sources on 
Ethiopia since Menelik or on the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict. It is rather a lofty apologia pro vita sua in 
which the emperor, who dominated the country 
for over half a century, moves deftly through his 
rise to power as regent in 1916, his coronation as 
emperor in 1930, and his difficulties with the three 
European states whose colonial territories wholly 
surrounded Ethiopia. Much of the book is a trans- 
lation of archival documents, speeches, and letters 
(some from the Amharic original) linked together 
by Haile Selassie's narrative and comment. 
Nevertheless, it is an interesting book—proud in 
the emperor's stress on Ethiopia's long history and 
independence, fascinating in his fatherly advice to 
his troops about how to deal with the Italian air- 
planes most had never seen before, and poignant 
in his analysis of the growing fascist effort to sub- 


vert and finally to overrun his land. Above all, 


Haile Selassie emphasizes his determination to in- 
troduce "into the country western modes of civ- 
ilization through which our people may attain a 
higher level” (p. 5). The first volume of the autobi- 
ography characterizes his opponents, who several 
times sought to overthrow him, as conservative 
and feudalist nobles opposed to necessary prog- 
ress and change, which is ironic in that the ulti- 
mately successful effort to depose him after more 
than a half-century of his rule was led by a new 
generation of rebels that saw Haile Selassie as 
dragging his feet in the task of modernization. 
BRICE HARRIS, JR. 
Occidental College 
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MAURICE MEISNER and RHOADS MURPHEY, editors. 
The Mozartian Historian: Essays on the Works of Joseph 
R. Levenson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1976. Pp. vii, 203. $10.00. 


"These essays that interpret and evaluate the work 
of the late Joseph R. Levenson, Sather Professor of 
History at the University of California, Berkeley, 
should be of interest to all intellectual historians 
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and not to China specialists alone. While the cen- 
tral concern of his published work was the decay of 
the Confucian intellectual tradition and the devel- 
opment of a modern Chinese “mind,” Levenson's 
historical concerns were very broad ones. The im- 
mediate topic of the brilliant trilogy, Confucian 
China and its Modern Fate, might be China, but in 
fact Levenson was engaged in the pursuit of a very 
sophisticated comparative intellectual history. 
This is evidenced by the tentative title of the work 
he left unfinished at the time of his tragic death in 
a boating accident in April 1969: Provincialism and 
Cosmopolitanism: Chinese History and the Meaning of 
“Modern Times.” Levenson’s penetrating treatment 
of the problem of “history” versus “value” in mod- 
ern China, his important insights into the bureau- 
cratic-monarchic tension that was at the heart of 
Confucian vitality, and his emphasis on the history 
of men thinking rather than the history of ideas per 
se, have had a major influence on the study of 
modern Chinese intellectual history in the United 
States. His colleagues and students discuss these 
and other aspects of his work, together with his life 
and methodology, in thirteen essays to which are 
appended a remarkable posthumously published 
piece by Levenson himself, “The Choice of Jewish 
Identity," a chronology, and a bibliography of 
Levenson's writings. 

Five of the contributions strike me as partic- 
ularly noteworthy, though I do not mean to dero- 
gate the rest in singling these out for attention in a 
brief review: John K. Fairbank's evocation of Le- 
venson as graduate student and young teacher 
through excerpts from his correspondence about 
and with Levenson; Franz Schurmann's account 
of Levenson's intellectual development during his 
years at Berkeley; Benjamin I. Schwartz's “His- 
tory and Culture in the Thought of Joseph Leven- 
son"; Frederic Wakeman, Jr.’s tracing of the de- 
velopment of the theme of bureaucratic-monarchic 
tension; and James Cahill’s "Style as Idea in 
Ming-Ch'ing Painting," which both modifies some 
of Levenson’s views on the utilization of art as an 
index to intellectual currents and suggests a formi- 
dable program for the integration of the history of 
Chinese art and Chinese history. 

ALBERT FEUERWERKER 
University of Michigan 


DUN J. LI, translator. The Civilization of China: From 
the Formative Period to the Coming of the West. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1975. Pp. xi, 356. 
$12.50. 


In the Chinese synoptic tradition from which it 
springs, this little pot-boiler would have been eas- 
ily forgiven and quickly forgotten. In the context of 
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western scholarship upon which it is foisted, it 
deserves only the latter fate. 

One would hope to be gentle out of courtesy to a 
well-intentioned compiler who, the book jacket 
tells us, “has provided ... the most important 
sources of Chinese history ..., most of these... 
in English for the first time.” So never mind that 
Dun J. Li himself is unaware (p. ix) that much if 
not most of his material has long existed in more 
accurate English translation. Never mind that the 
editions used for his translations are never cited, 
except in one ludicrous case when he cites the 
source of two documents of the year 1074 as a 1943 
Chungking reprint of 4 Collection of Essays (?) (p. 
208). Never mind multiple renderings of the same 
term, mispunctuated texts, abundant inaccuracies 
of translation, and generally uncritical acceptance 
at face value of these arbitrarily selected and the- 
matically unrelated pieces. Consider only the com- 
piler's own view of what history and its sources 
really are. 

In a note to selection fifty, “Origin of the Hung- 
men Society,” written by Li Dun-jen, the compiler 
of this work tells us: “This story, written by the 
author with information drawn primarily from 
Chung-kuo pang-hui shih [History of Chinese Secret 
Societies] (Hong Kong, n.d.) by Shuai Hsüeh-fu, 
should be read more as folklore than historical 
fact. It is written in such a way as to reflect the 
tenor of Chinese folklore which, as a child, this 
author used to hear in his native village" (p. 324). 
Thus there is actually Chinese civilization in this 
book. It is not, however, to be comprehended in 
the text, but must be apprehended in the mind of 
its compiler. : 

This is the quasi-historical folklore—feeling 
rather than fact—which the most ordinary Chi- 
nese know and love instead of history. That was a 
fine and lovable discrete tradition, and it perhaps 
explains Li’s capricious and unsystematic selec- 
tion of material. But decked out as scholarship, 
with a pretentious title and a $12.50 pricetag, it 
becomes an anachronistic piece of publisher’s 
flummery. 

CARL LEBAN 
University of Kansas 


DERK BODDE. Festivals in Classical China: New Year 
and Other Annual Observances during the Han Dynasty, 
206 B.C.-A.D. 220. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xvi, 439. $17.50. 


Nobody could be better qualified to write about 
the festivals of classical China than Derk Bodde. 
Early in his scholarly life, he translated Annual 
Customs and Festivals in Peking by Tun Li-ch’en 
(1936), and two years later he brought out China's 
First Unifer, a study of the same period with 
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which he treats in his latest book. He had really 
only one predecessor, Marcel Granet, whose Fêtes 
et Chansons Anciennes de la Chine (1919) tried to 
reconstruct the festivals before the time which is 
studied by Bodde. There are, of course, early and 
recent Chinese studies of festivals of the Han pe- 
riod, but no comprehensive, analytic work exists. 
Bodde has utilized these studies and brought forth 
new data and new analyses; sometimes he dis- 
cusses interesting questions which have only an 
indirect connection with the festivals, for example, 
the world view of the Han period and the problems 
of the Chinese calendar (pp. 26-41), or the nature 
of shamanism (p. 77ff). ` 

Many questions still remain unanswered, but I 
agree with Bodde when he says "one becomes 
painfully aware of the limitations imposed by the 
sources" (p. 316). On a number of festivals, he has 
little to say, while the New Years' festival covers 
almost half of the book. One of the main problems 
is created by the complexity of the Chinese calen- 
dar. The Chinese had a solar calendar which was 
primarily used for astronomical calculations, but 
also some festivals were determined by the solar 
positions, and others were calculated by means of 
the solar position but with reference to the moon, 
similar to the way we calculate Easter. In addition, 
the Chinese calendars changed over time in the 
assignment of the day of New Year. Thus, the day 
of the la festival, called “People’s New Year" by 
Bodde, is in some sources given as a year's end 
festival late in the twelfth month, in other sources as 
celebrated in the tenth month (p. 5off). It is possible 
that this discrepancy is caused by the different 
calendar systems used by different sources, and 
complicated by attempts of later scholars to ‘‘cor- 
rect" the discrepancy. The /a festival has clearly 
something to do with the harvest, and the twelfth 
month, which now falls in January, is-far too late 
to qualify for a true harvest festival. On the other 
hand, the festival is described as a true New Year's 
eve festival with a ritual expulsion of all the evils of 
the last year. But then, we have another New 
Year's festival of the day of the winter solstice 
which falls on December 22 according to the solar 
calendar. I cannot propose a solution more satis- 
factory than Bodde's. 

One way, perhaps, to get further insight may be 
to compare two similar festivals, for instance the /a 
festival with the fu festival which is half a year later 
than the /a; both may have been popular festivals 
of the dead. Another possible approach would be 
to go back in time from well-described festivals still 
celebrated in recent times to poorly described festi- 
vals of classical China. Thus, the “pestilential in- 
fluences" (p. 84) are still today driven into the 
water in Southeast and South China. The actions 
against those "who cling to the living” (p. 98) may 
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not refer to the action against those who have been 
executed but more generally to all those whose 
souls had entered the body of another, still living 
person and thus made these persons obsessed, a 
belief that still is quite common. While some prob- 
lems perhaps could be solved by this method, one 
of the main, unsolvable problems remains: ‘chow 
much reality can we attach to descriptions of cere- 
monies, when these descriptions are found to be 
interlaced with stereotyped phrases or even clauses 
taken word-for-word from the passages in the rit- 
ualistic literature in which the ceremonies in ques- 
tion, or their prototypes, are initially recorded?” 
(p. 394). 

The book will certainly stimulate much com- 
ment and further research, but will for a long time 
remain a standard work for anyone seeking an 
insight into the cultural and social life of the Han 
period. 

WOLFRAM EBERHARD 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


FREDERIC WAKEMAN, JR. and CAROLYN GRANT, edi- 
tors. Conflict and Control in Late Imperial China. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1976. Pp. xx, 328. 814.75. 


This book resulted from the conference on local 
control and social protest during the Ch'ing period 
jointly sponsored by the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the American Council of Learned 
Societies in 1971. It covers the last four centuries of 
Chinese history, from the 1550s to the 1930s, a 
period that Frederic Wakeman interprets, from 
the vantage point of social history, as a coherent 
whole. 

There are nine essays by eight authors. Wake- 
man alone contributed two essays: the In- 
troduction, a long analysis of the gentry, and a 
case study of Chiang-yin’s elites. Five authors use 
-the familiar historical approach, whereas the oth- 
ers follow different methodologies. The article by 
Ira M. Lapidus is a comparative study of Chinese 
and Islamic societies; Fu-mei Chang Chen handles 
her topic from the legal viewpoint; and C. K. Yang 
analyzes mass actions in nineteenth-century China 
by quantification. 

The essays by Wakeman, Jerry Dennerline, and 
James Polachek focus on the elites, especially the 
gentry. Chen’s and Yang’s articles emphasize the 
masses of people. Lapidus covers both the elites 
and the common people; Jonathan Spence sees 
Chinese society through drug addiction. Philip A. 
Kuhn’s essay concerns China’s local self-govern- 
ment. From different directions all the essays con- 
verge to the central theme: the social forces and 
local control; and some deserve special com- 
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mendation. For instance, Wakeman’s analysis of 
Chiang-yin’s localism and loyalism is very force- 
ful; Lapidus’ comparative study is interesting; 
Chen’s discussion of convicted thieves is effec- 
tive; the essay by Spence shows thorough research; 
Yang’s quantitative study is solid and inspiring; 
and Kuhn’s article is thought-provoking. 

Yet the book could be further improved. Its title 
could be reconsidered, because the last essay 
covers mainly the Republican period. Some state- 
ments seem challengeable. Dennerline maintains, 
for example, that the fraudulent trusteeship of 
land only benefited the landlords, not the mem- 
bers of the gentry ‘whose privilege was usurped by 
the former (pp. 95-96). Perhaps this needs more 
documentation. There are several indirect cita- 
tions (pp. 10-12, notes 26, 28-34), even though 
all the original sources concerned are accessible. 
The long quotation on pages 69-70 needs to be 
rechecked, and there are some misprints (e.g., pp. 
67, 146, 24n, 238). As a whole, however, the book 
represents good scholarship and professional com- 
petence. 

PEI HUANG 
Youngstown State University 


JOHN FAIRBANK el al., editors. The I.G. in Peking: 
Letters of Robert Hart, Chinese Maritime Customs, 
1868-1907, in two volumes. With an introduction 
by L. K. LITTLE. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1976. Pp. xxvi, 825, vi, 829-1625. 
$50.00 the set. ' 


John Fairbank and his colleagues have added a 
new dimension to the study of modern Chinese 
history by meticulously editing this series of 1,437 
letters of Sir Robert Hart, whom many consider the 
most influential Westerner in China during his 
time. These letters cover nearly forty years, from 
October 1868 to September 1907. In them, the edi- 
tors have presented an important and hitherto un- 
published primary source for the study of modern 
China, and have through copious footnotes and 
detailed indexing made it readily accessible. But 
their achievement is not limited to this alone: they 
have provided a model for the publication of the 
archival correspondence of other eminent West- 
erners (such as W. A. P. Martin) who lived and 
worked in China during the past 150 years. 

In Sir Robert Hart, of course, they were dealing 
with a person of singular ability and importance. 
For forty-five years he served China as Inspector 
General of its Maritime Customs. These weekly or 
biweekly letters to James D. Campbell, who had 
served Hart in China as chief auditor and secre- 
tary from September 1866 to June 1868, and who 
was in charge of the London Office of the In- 
spectorate until his death in September 1907, pro- 
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vide a close-up view of events in China from the 
standpoint of a very well-informed and intimately 
involved individual. 

The “front matter" of the volumes includes a 
perceptive foreword, placing Hart's activity in the 
context of the treaty system; a history of the Hart- 
Campbell correspondence, of which Hart's origi- 
nal holograph letters are now in the library of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London (the telegrams which Hart sent to 
Campbell are not included); and a most informa- 
tive introduction by L. K. Little, last of China's 
Inspectors General (1943-1950). 

The Maritime Customs, over which Hart pre- 
sided from 1863 until his retirement in 1908, was a 
truly international civil service that by 1895 em- 
ployed some seven hundred Westerners and thirty- 
five hundred Chinese. Its operations went far be- 
yond collecting customs duties, though in doing 
this it provided the most dependable source of 
revenue for the Chinese government during these 
years and later. Hart himself throughout his ten- 
ure acted as an unofficial adviser to officials of the 
Chinese government. It was under his guidance 
that the Service established the coastwise lights of 
China, completed the charting of the coast, devel- 
oped the country's first national postal service, 
organized the display of Chinese goods and culture 
at important international exhibitions, instituted 
an admirable statistical system for the compilation 
of its trade reports, supported and helped develop 
a college for Chinese interpreters at Peking, and 
published monographs on a wide range of aspects 
of China's economic and social life. In short, it 
played an important role in China's efforts at 
modernization. ] 

The letters show Hart at work. Many of them 
deal with the recruitment, examination, and selec- 
tion of personnel for the Service, a matter to which 
Hart gave special attention. Many concern loans, 
interest and exchange rates, and other fiscal mat- 
ters. Others deal with the purchase of everything 
from gunboats—a matter in which Campbell, un- 
der Hart's direction, acted as purchasing agent — 


to Hart's own clothes, and to violins and music, ` 


which, along with extensive reading, constituted 
his chief recreation. Many letters dwell on per- 
sonal matters, such as Hart's concern for the edu- 
cation, health, and careers of members of his fam- 
ily. Above all, however, the letters show Hart's 
attitude toward China and the Chinese: his com- 
plete but not uncritical loyalty to the Chinese gov- 
ernment he served; his insistence that customs 
employees learn the language and accept their 
position as "the assistanis—not the masters—of the 
Chinese"; and his prophetic views—expressed in a 
series of essays written shortly after the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900 and discussed in a number of 
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these letters—on the ultimate triumph of Chinese 

nationalism and the end of foreign influence. 
EDWIN G. BEAL, JR. 
Washington, D.C. 


MARK ELVIN and G. WILLIAM SKINNER, editors. The 
Chinese City Between Two Worlds. (Studies in Chi- 
nese Society.) Stanford: Stanford University Press. 


1974. Pp. xiii, 458. $18.75. 


The Chinese City Between Two Worlds is one of three 
volumes compiled from papers presented at con- 
ferences sponsored by the Subcommittee on Re- 
search on Chinese Society of Stanford University. 
The first volume is The City in Communist China, and 
the last is The City in Late Imperial China. 

This work contains an introduction by Mark 
Elvin and a total of twelve disparate papers, eight 
dealing with mainland China and four with Tai- 
wan. Among its contributors, insofar as I can iden- 
tify them, are six-socioanthropologists, four histo- 
rians, two geographers, one demographer, and one 
political economist. The book apparently is a truly 
interdisciplinary effort, and as such it should be 
welcomed as a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of China. 

Elvin in his introduction states that the purpose 
of this volume is to present systematic study of the 
process of modernization between the two worlds 
of the old empire and the communist government 
of today." If so, these papers fall far short of the 
objective. The last three papers deal primarily 
with rural-urban migration in Taiwan and in 
Manchuria at the time of Japanese occupation and 
have very little relevance to this theme. In addi- 
tion, it seems quite strained to include Winston 
Hsieh's paper on peasant insurrection in the Can- 
ton Delta, since it has very little to do with cities. 

On the whole, one must say that most of these 
papers are detailed historical studies on certain 
aspects of cities, done in a scholarly fashion, with 
conclusions carefully drawn within the limits of 
evidence. One clear exception to this rule is Rhoads 
Murphey's, “The Treaty Ports and Chinese Mod- 
ernization." It is a comprehensive, provocative, 
and controversial paper. Murphey draws from var- 
ious sources of impressionistic information to ar- 
gue that at the time of the arrival of European 
nations during mid-nineteenth century or earlier, 
China might have been politically and militarily 
weak, but economically had developed a vigorous 
system based on regional self-sufficiency. This sys- 
tem was quite effective to meet its own needs and 
to resist the importation of foreign manufactured 
goods. The treaty ports, though increased from 
five to sixty-nine, were indeed enclaves on the vast 
landmass of China, and the amount of trade car- 
ried on between these ports and China proper was 
so small and the contact between Chinese and 
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foreigners through them so limited that it is sheer 
exaggeration to claim that these treaty ports con- 
tributed to China’s modernization, let alone eco- 
nomic deterioration. In spite of Murphey’s massive 
evidence, I feel that somehow the argument he 
tries to develop is less than conclusive. 

The next important paper is Susan Mann 
Jones’, “The Ningpo Pang and Financial Power in 
Shanghai.” Jones traces the founding and develop- 
ment of the clique (pang) of merchants, natives of 
one prefecture, Ningpo. She then discusses how 
this small coterie made its fortune in Shanghai by 
operating native banks, how its members success- 
fully adjusted themselves when foreign capital and 
modern banking were introduced, and how the 
clique rose to become an elite in financial circles 
and exerted their influence in that city. 

Edward Rhoad's study on “Merchant Associa- 
tions in Canton, 1895-1911,” is another valuable 
one. Canton was both a provincial capital and one 
of the earliest treaty ports, and as such it attracted 
residents of both gentry and merchant classes. As 
usual, the merchants organized themselves into 
associations (or guilds) on the basis first of geo- 
graphic origins and then of specific services. In 
competition with the officially sponsored organiza- 
tion, the general chamber of commerce, the mer- 
chants’ guilds also founded an overall voluntary 
association for the purpose of overcoming paro- 


chialism and fostering mutual assistance. At the time. 


of the 1911 Revolution the merchants decisively 
cast their destiny on the side of the Republic. 


There are three more papers worth mentioning. 


Robert Kapp’s, "Chung-king as a Center of War- 
lord Power, 1926-37,” is concerned with the strate- 
gic location of Chungking and how the warlord 
Liu Hsiang took advantage of it to build up his 
financial and military power. David Buck’s 
“Educational Modernization in Tsinan, 1899-37” 
is an account of the process of educational trans- 
formation from Confucian academia controlled by 
local gentry and teaching classics to the modern 
school system taught by professionally trained 
teachers in Shangtung Province with the capital 
city of Tsinan as a point of reference. Finally there 
is Stephen Feuchtwang’s survey and analysis of 
the city temples in Taipei under three regimes. 
This paper deals with the transition of temples 
from the generally territorially or commercially 
based type to that of syncretistic belief, i.e. Taoist- 
or Buddhist-aligned. Both types can be regarded 
as reflecting the communal basis of society in 
Taipei. 

S. C. LEE 

Ohio University 


ANDREW J. NATHAN. Peking Politics, 1918-1923: Fac- 
tionalism and the Failure of Constitutionalism. (Mich- 
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igan Studies on China.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Dnivessity of California Press. 1976. Pp. xix, 299. 
$15.00. 


As Andrew J. Nathan notes, the seventeen years 
following the 1911 Revolution constituted “per- 
haps the darkest corner of twentieth-century Chi- 
nese history" (p. 2). There have been relatively few 
publications on the period, mostly concentrating 
on the subjects. of warlordism and revolution. 
There has been little discussion about Peking poli- 
tics. For this reason alone, Andrew Nathan's book 
deserves special attention. 

Peking Politics, 1918-1923 is the product of careful 
and elaborate research. According to his impres- 
sive bibliography (pp. 263-77), the author cites 
more than 260 works in detailed footnotes. He has 
extensively used the materials of the British For- 
eign Office archives, which may have been supple- 
mented by the diplomatic dispatches of the United 
States Department of State. (The omission of 
the latter source seems strange, since it is readily 
available on microfilm in American university 
libraries.) 

An important asset of the book is Nathan’s ob- 
vious grasp of modern research methods. He effec- 
tively combines both chronological and topical 
approaches in his analysis of the failure of con- 
stitutionalism in 1918-1923. The first three chapters 
provide a historical framework, which is sub- 
stantiated by two skillfully chosen case studies 
in the second half of the volume. In an apparently 
convincing manner, the author argues that fac- 
tional conflicts accounted for the lack of success of 
the constitutionalists in China. This is, however, at 
best an incomplete explanation. 

It is perhaps impossible to illustrate an in- 
stitutional failure without stressing the personal 
weaknesses of the leaders. I question Nathan’s 
belief in the faith of Chinese politicians in constitu- . 
tionalism. the republic had been “debased” long 
before Ts'ao K'un's accession to the presidency in 
1923, and Yuan Shih-k’ai’s monarchical restoration 
seven years earlier was doubtless a more degrading 
example of betrayal. While the militarists were in 
firm control of the Peking government, the consti- 
tutionalists offered an impotent challenge with no 
evident support from the masses. 

Constitutionalism had never been a part of the 
Chinese political tradition. Without an adequate 
understanding of the Western democratic spirit, 
leaders in Peking turned to the commonly accepted 
avenue of factionalism. Ou-yang Hsiu of the Sung 
dynasty had considered the formation of factions 
an honorable practice for Confucian scholar-officials. 
Moreover, with the rise of Chinese Communism, 
many revolutionaries emphasizéd social changes 
as the only workable solution for China’s problems. 
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Under these conditions, constitutionalism really 
did not have a fair chance to take root. 
F. GILBERT CHAN 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


B. SHIRENDEV and M. SANJDORJ, editors. History of the 
Mongolian People's Republic. Volume 3, The Contempo- 
rary Period. Translated from the Mongolian and 
annotated by WILLIAM A. BROWN and URGUNGE 
ONON. Foreword by JOSEPH FLETCHER. (Harvard 
East Asian Monographs, volume 65.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity; distributed by Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass.. 1976. Pp. xv, 897. 


This ponderous book is the first substantive his- 
tory of the Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR), 
first written by native Mongols in their own lan- 
guage and subsequently translated into English. 
As such, it deals only with the history of the Re- 
public (1921-1969) and not with earlier Mongol 
history. Most previous histories of this sort were by 
Mongols, but written first in Russian. This is a 
book by Mongols for Mongols, and therefore al- 
most useless to all except a few outside the MPR 
until this translation. It is also the final volume of 
the official three-volume history of the Mongols 
from the Stone Age to 1969. The authors are the 
most prestigious Mongol historians of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic, all with doctorates from Soviet universities and 
international reputations based upon appearances 
at orientalist congresses. With these qualifications 
. and apparently unlimited access to the largely un- 
plumbed state archives, they should have written 
a more useful book. The fault does not lie with the 
translators, William Brown and Urgunge Onon; a 
random check of portions of their translation 
shows it to be of the highest quality and extremely 
faithful to the style and syntax of the original. 
'The basic problem is that this work is not a 
history, either in the framework of the ‘‘Marxist- 
Leninist scientific approach" the authors seek to 
emulate, or in the context of western historio- 
graphical methodology. It is, instead, a compendium, 
often mind-numbing, of events and statistics, rang- 
ing from the amount of felt produced annually 
during the Third Five-Year Plan (400,000 meters), 
to the number of bombs dropped on the Japanese 
army on August 21, 1939 (86,000 kilograms). 
'This is not a text to be used in a classroom or as 
supplemental reading. One doubts that anyone 
will succeed in plodding from cover to cover 
through the endless wealth of data. It can only be 
used as a reference work, and then with caution; 
for example, sections on the destruction of the 
Buddhist Church in the 1930s and the 1939 war 
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with Japan are extremely distorted. Nonetheless, 
the book is useful and a welcome addition for the 
specialist in Mongol history. The translators have 
added one hundred pages of endnotes that correct 
the more egregious errors and offer intrepretations 
of events that are often quite misrepresented by the 
authors, thus enhancing the usefulness of the 
work. The translators have also attached a bibliog- 
raphy of additional works on Mongolia, an ex- 
tremely valuable glossary of Mongol terms, and— 
we can be thankful—an index without which the 
book would have had little utility. 

One last question remains: Why has the Har- 
vard University East Asian Research Center un- 
dertaken the printing of such a work? As I have 
noted, it is useful as a data book, and one must 
accept the statement in the preface that the Mon- 
gols should have the opportunity to speak for 
themselves in their own words. But in terms of cost 
and quality, one wonders if the Monograph Series 
is the place for that voice. Almost all that appears 
in these one thousand pages has been previously 
translated and made available by the Joint Pub- 
lications Research Service or through various pub- 
lications such as the World Marxist Review. Both of 
the latter series more accurately reflect the quality 
of this material. 

LARRY MOSES 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


GARY D. ALLINSON. Japanese Urbanism: Industry and 
Politics in Kariya, 1872-1972. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1975. 
Pp. xiv, 276. $16.75. 


Gary D. Allinson’s primary concern in this work is 
the perennial question of convergence in the devel- 
opment of industrial societies—i.e. whether the 
social and political consequences of economic de- 
velopment are predictably uniform. Having chosen 
for his case study a city of 90,000 located near 
Nagoya in the highly urban and industrialized 
Aichi Prefecture, he traces in broad outlines the 
economic processes that transformed Kariya from 
a nondescript, isolated castletown of little national 
significance in nineteenth-century Japan into an 
important center for automobile manufacturing 
integrated into the nation's industrial system 
through the giant Toyota firm. T'hroughout Allin- 
son attempts to demonstrate that the political con- 
sequences of this transformation have differed 
greatly from the experience of England or the 
United States. 

Specifically, Allinson argues that except for a 
brief interlude in the decade following the Pacific 
War, Kariya politics have been remarkably free 
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from the bitter clash of economic interests between 
corporate management and organized labor com- 
mon in England, or the “bifureation of power” 
between local leaders and company representa- 
tives familiar to comparable American commu- 
nities. Instead, the Toyota firm has dominated 
Kariya politics since the 1920s, and its industrial 
workers have accepted that domination with 
marked docility. The major change has been in the 
tactics Toyota has used to maintain its influence. 
Initially in the 1920s and 1930s Toyota exercised its 
political power through local officeholders drawn 
from the old-line families among the preindustrial 
elite. When the gradual erosion of community sol- 
idarity and the upsurge of left-wing activism in the 
troubled postwar years threatened Toyota domi- 
nance, the management of the firm responded by 
openly confronting the more progressive factions 
in local politics and by the late 1950s successfully 
reasserted its influence. In Allinson’s view the key 
to that success was the support of labor union 
leaders and the rank and file of Toyota workers. 
In search of explanations for the configurations 
of community power in Kariya and the diver- 
gences from the American experience, Allinson 
turns to an examination of the organizational 
structure of the industrial workplace and the ‘‘her- 
itage of social values,” which he conceptualizes as 
a “dynamic phenomenon" with "persistent ... 
but not static features as ‘traditional values’ tend to 
have”’ (p. 256). Much of what he finds is not totally 
unexpected to the reader familiar with the liter- 
ature on Japanese industrial relations, but Allin- 
son does provide fresh data on the interrelations 
between economic change and political behavior 
by skillfully weaving together population statistics 
and election returns with detailed material on the 
history of the Toyota enterprise and biographies of 
local political figures drawn from numerous 
sources, including personal interviews. 
Obviously, this is a work of interest to an au- 
dience wider than those who specialize on Japan. 
Yet the book will leave many of the latter less than 
fully satisfied. Allinson has clearly bitten off too 
much in attempting to digest a full century of local 
history in less than three hundred pages, and the 
result inevitably falls short of the ‘‘more holistic” 
social history that he himself advocates so articu- 
lately. His too-brief treatment of the first half of his 
time span—the fifty years between 1872 and 1922— 
gives particular cause for dissatisfaction on this 
score. Because he focuses on political conflict defined 
largely in terms of changes in officeholding and 
stresses industrial development as the primary 
socioeconomic variable, one suspects that he may 
well have overstated both the degree of social con- 
tinuity and of political consensus in these early 
decades, which he characterizes as a period of 
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"smooth transition from agrarianism to industrial- 
ism" (p. 44). On the one hand, we are told too 
little about the impact on social life of tax reform, 
new legal codes, compulsory education, military 
conscription, and the other instances of the at- 
tempt by the central government to mobilize and 
integrate the local populace into the nation state 
not to suspect that more was happening in Kariya 
than Allinson describes. Nor are these develop- 
ments irrelevant to the “heritage of social values" 
which Allinson sees as a dynamic factor under- 
lying the political quietism of the generation of 
workers in the 1920s and 1930s. If we are to under- 
stand those social values more fully, we need from 
the social historian more concrete information 
about such matters within the specific localities 
where future Toyota workers were socialized. On 
the other hand, although Allinson's data on the 
continuity of local office-holding are impressive, one 
wonders if Kariya was really so atypical as to have 
escaped so completely the intraelite conflict that 
others report was true of local politics elsewhere in 
the Meiji period. 

Specialists in the period following 1922, to which 
Allinson devotes much more space, will have other 
quarrels over what has been left out. Still, it should 
be stressed that Allinson's monograph is the first 
of its kind on a Japanese urban community to 
appear in English and, unlike most local Japa- 
nese historians, the author has framed analytical 
questions, attempted systematic answers, and 
placed the whole within an explicitly comparative 
perspective. Despite our quarrels, it is a long step 
in a very fruitful direction. 

BYRON K. MARSHALL | 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


J. €. MASSELOS. Towards Nationalism: Group Affilia- 
tions and the Politics of Public Associations in Nineleenth- 
Century Western India. Bombay: Popular Prakashan. 


1974. Pp. xi, 332. 


J. C. Masselos provides a fascinating account of 
the slow growth of public life and political in- 
stitutions in Bombay and Poona from the 1840s to 
the 1880s. Much has been written about early na- 
tionalism in India and the modern institutions that 
gave it shape, but Masselos’ study is one of very 
few to focus upon the ungainly and heterogeneous 
city of Bombay. Unlike Calcutta, or even Poona, 
which is introduced largely to point up the dis- 
tinctive character of the presidency capital, 
Bombay had no one dominant community. Rather, 
diverse linguistic, religious, and caste groupings, 
each with business as well as professional elites, 
jostled for dominance within it. 

In the first chapter—in many ways the best sec- 
tion of the book—Masselos lays out the social 
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geography of the city, and argues that the public 
life of Bombay was shaped by the conflict between 
these "encapsulated" communities, with their in- 
ward-looking loyalties, and the "integrative" 
status and occupational groups that grew up as the 
city developed. The subsequent chapters, decade 
by decade, detail the process by which first mer- 
chants and then the educated of Young Bombay, 
through such open bodies as the Bombay Associa- 
tion, came to play a part in civic affairs. The 
process was neither a simple nor an easy one. 
Conflicts of interest often drove shetia (business- 
men) and educated apart, while the pull of com- 
munity remained always strong. Badruddin 
Tyabji especially found himself torn between the 
"demands of his sectarian and his professional con- 
stituencies. 

Some may find Masselos' analytic categories too 
rigid and his conclusion too abrupt, for he does not 
clearly delineate the presumed supersession of 
civic by national concerns in the mid-:88os. He 
might too have taken into account such existing 
writing on the subject as that of Christine Dobbin. 
But the author's sensitive understanding of the 
Bombay scene makes this a most useful addition to 
the literature on nineteenth-century Indian poli- 
tics. 

THOMAS R. METCALF 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


DAVID R. STURTEVANT. Popular Uprisings in the Philip- 
pines, 1840-1940. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1976. Pp. 317. $17.50. 


Applying the ideas of Redfield, Hobsbawm, and 
Lanternari with skill and sophistication to modern 
Philippine history, David R. Sturtevant has writ- 
ten what must become the standard work on popu- 
lar unrest in the Islands since the mid-nineteenth 
century. In this excellent study, he has sympa- 
thetically analyzed and felicitously described the 
frustrations of what Joseph R. Hayden called the 
"unrepresented minority" of Filipinos. 

The book begins with three chapters on “The 
Sources of Stress" that contain, among other de- 
lights, the best concise explanation anywhere of 
the social structure of rural society in the modern 
Philippines. This is followed by a marvelously in- 
sightful restatement of the paradoxical nature of 
American colonialism, which by its emphasis on 
what Sturtevant rightly terms “political funda- 
mentalism" at the expense of any recognition of 
the harsh socioeconomic disparities of Philippine 


life ultimately compounded the terrible disparity < 


between rich and poor. “Peasants were given a 
tantalizing glimpse of freedom and abandoned to 
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find their own way out of the agrarian wilderness" 
(p. 55). 

The remaining ten chapters of the book deal 
with the various millenarian and secular upheavals 
that have erupted violently throughout the Philip- 
pines in the past century. Utilizing a variety of 
carefully selected original sources and writing with 
great verve, Sturtevant recounts in chronoligcal 
order the fascinating phenomena of the Cofradía 
de San José, the Guardia de Honor, the Babai- 
lanes, the Pulajanes, the Salvadoristas, Colo- 
rumism, the Entrencheradistas, the Kapisananes, 
the Ricartistas, and the Sakdalistas. The villains of 
this tragic rollcall of suppressed rebellions are 
uniform in Sturtevant's eyes: caciquism, Catholi- 
cism, and colonialism. *'Inadvertently, the United 
States strengthened the social legacy of Spain: elit- 
ists derived augmented powers; peasants inherited 
mounting squalor" (p. 59). 

This volume is not only an important contribu- 
tion to Philippine history, but is also the kind of 
book of which Southeast Asian historians gener- 
ally can be extremely proud. Because of the superb 
way in which Sturtevant handles the important 
subject matter and because of the clarity and 
forcefulness of his writing, this is an ideal example 
of a **microsomic" work that has truly “‘macrocos- 
mic” significance. Historians generically—Ameri- 
canists, Europeanists, Africanists, Asianists, or 
whatever—can pleasurably read, easily under- 
stand, and immeasurably profit from Sturtevant’s 
study of popular uprisings in the Philippines. 
Moreover, Cornell University Press has done an 
outstanding printing job and has provided a most 
helpful series of maps throughout the text. I fer- 
vently hope that the publisher will recognize the 
remarkable quality of this work and will promote 
it vigorously beyond the specialist community. 

GRANT K. GOODMAN 
University of Kansas 


3. L. VAN DER WAL, editor. Officiële bescheiden betref- 
fende de Nederlands-Indonesische betrekkingen, 1945-1950 
[Official Documents Concerning Netherlands-In- 
donesian Relations, 1945-1950]. Volume 4, 3: 
maart-16 juli 1946; volume 5, 16 juli-28 okt. 1946. 
(Rijks Geschiekundige Publicatin, Minor Series, 
numbers 39 and 41). The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff. 1974; 1975. Pp. xxvi, 724; xxiii, 727. 


These two volumes are valuable additions to an 
important publication launched only a few years 
ago. For students of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
conflict all volumes are fascinating and in- 
dispensible reading. Most of the documents are 
drawn from the Department of Overseas Terri- 
tories in The Hague. Furthermore, there are min- 
utes of pertinent Cabinet meetings and the Coun- 
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cil of Military Affairs and documents on British, 
Australian, and American policies or views. 

Of course, one does not find in this mass of 
documents the entire story of Dutch-Indonesian 
relations; for instance, there is nothing on the po- 
litical. developments and public opinion in the 
Netherlands. A large number of documents are the 
correspondence between Lieutenant-Governor- 
General Van Mook and the ministers of overseas 
territories, J. H. A. Logemann and J. A. Jonkman. 
These papers reveal, as did those in the preceeding 
volumes, Van Mook’s frustration over the lack of 
Dutch understanding of Indonesian political reali- 
ties. If the statesmen and politicians in the Nether- 
lands finally accepted some of these realities— 
including Sukarno—this change in policy was 
largely the result of Van Mook’s efforts. 


One of Van Mook’s major achievements was the ` 


decision by The Hague to meet with Republican 
delegates at the Hoge Veluwe in April 1946, an 
event amply documented in Volume Four. It has 
been alleged that Van Mook tried to “stump” the 
Dutch government by previously signing a prelimi- 
nary agreement with the Republic that The Hague 
could not reject. If this is true, the documents do 
not reveal such a ploy. The conference failed, as 
Van Mook pointed out, because the Dutch were 
too much concerned with "clausureeringen," their 
inability to make a “‘generous gesture,” and "strict 
formalism" (4: 369, 483). Of course, neither side 
really had a mandate to make a “generous ges- 
ture.” The Dutch government did not have an 
elected, democratic base, while the Republican de- 
legation, as the documents show, did not even have 
the support of its own government. l 

In September the new Catholic-Labor govern- 


ment appointed a special three-man commission- - 


general to assist in the negotiations with the Re- 
public. There is a bit of irony in this: although Van 
Mook had been pleading for several months for the 
appointment of someone to assist him in his 
enormous task, he considered this commission 
“completely unacceptable" (4: 633) and threat- 
ened to resign. As we learn here, the creation of 
this commission was part of a domestic political 
agreement. But was this commission also a politi- 
cal device to curb Van Mook's powers? If so, the 
documents do not tell. 

They do reveal that the commission functioned 
well and that cooperation among the members and 
with Van Mook was excellent. It is interesting to 
observe how quickly the three men took a more 
advanced position than their government. They 
might have been influenced by the report of the so- 
called Koets mission to Djokjakarta, one of the 
most interesting documents in Volume Five. Con- 
trary to what had been alleged about the Repub- 
lic, this Koets report was most favorable. Unfortu- 
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nately, it never seems to have: affected most Dutch 
politicians and public opinion. 

The documents also may shed further light on 
the true intention of the Netherlands government. 
While most Dutch officials realized they.could not 
return to the prewar days, there was a determina- 
tion, as Jonkman stated privately, that Holland 
"must remain a world empire" (5: 59, 2n). Van 
Mook tried to implement that policy at the so- 
called Malino Conference that is extensively docu- 
mented here. At Malino delegates from Indonesia, 
except Java and Sumatra, agreed to establish a 
federation and to continue cooperation with the 
Netherlands. Critics of the conference lambasted 
Van Mook’s policy, however, which, they asserted, 
was one of divide-and-rule: designed to retain 
Dutch influence. 

How serious the Dutch were about their in- 
tentions is revealed by their frantic military prepa- 
rations. They succeeded in transporting some 
ninety-one thousand troops, including . many 
draftees, to Indonesia before the British finally 
extricated themselves from their delicate task by 
the end of November. As was the case during our 
Vietnam adventure, many of the draftees refused 
to go, and in September 1946 some twenty percent 
had failed to report back for duty at embarkation 
time. 

Volume Five ends with the resumption of nego- 
tiations in the fall of 1946, resulting in the con- 
clusion of a truce agreement and the first sugges: 
tion of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Iron- 
ically, neither one elicited an enthusiastic response 
from The Hague. 

GERLOF D. HOMAN 
Illinois State University 


J. W. DAVIDSON. Peter Dillon of Vanikoro: Chevalier of 
the South Seas. Edited by o. H. K. sPATE. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. xix, 351. 


In this case the ability of the biographer far ex- 
ceeds the achievements of his subject, Peter Dillon. 
Dillon possibly rates article-length treatment for 
his search for and discovery in 1827 of the fate of 
the French explorer, La Perouse, who had- dis- 
appeared in the western Pacific in March 1788. A 
trader and ship captain, he discovered by a combi- 
nation of shrewd deduction and a good general 
knowledge of that part of the Pacific, that Van- 
ikoro Island, one of the Santa Cruz group, was the 
final resting place of La Perouse. 

Even though the world accepted Dillon's proof 
(he was awarded a medal plus a small monetary 
stipend by the French government) he expected far 
more. The remainder of his life was spent 
fruitlessly proposing various exploration and set- 
tlement schemes, and chasing well-known British 
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and French. political and naval men in a vain 
search for-a rewarding commission and greater 
* recognition. 

The author, the late J. W. Davidson, was Profes- 
‘sor of Pacific History. at the Australian National 
University until his death in 1973. He was consid- 
ered one of the leading scholars of island histories 
in the western Pacific. His more than twenty years' 
labor-of-love attachment to Dillon resulted in this 
volume, which was finished by an associate, a sad 
reminder to this reviewer of another New Zea- 
lander, the late J. C. Beaglehole who, similarly 
attached to a subject, found a most worthy one in 
Captain James Cook. 

One can only agree with Davidson's conclusion 
regarding Dillon, that although he had "great gifts 
of courage and vitality” he “was not a ‘great man’ 

..and his life as a whole was a failure" (p. 308). 
W. P. STRAUSS 


Oakland University - 


FRANK K. CROWLEY, editor. A New History of Austra- 
hia. Melbourne: William Heinemann; distributed 
by Holmes and Meier Publishers, New York. 1975. 
Pp. xii, 639. $26.00. 


MARILYN LAKE. A Divided Society: Tasmania During 
World War I. Melbourne: Me bourne University 
Press. 1975. Pp. x, 213. $20.00. 


It is a great shame that this first book has not been 
reviewed in these pages before now, for it merits 
the close and early attention of all serious his- 
‘torians. A New History of Australia is an example 
the best and most useful kind of one-volume na- 
tional history. i 


; Frank K. Crowley asserts in his preface that 
during the past two decades “the study of Austral- 
ian History. has attracted some of the best scholars 
in the humanities,” 
collection we have the mature and bold work of 
twelve historians, including Crowley's own, cov- 
ering the years from 1788 to 1972 with a passion, 
diversity, and originality that will be envied by all 
who. feel history should be both instructive and 
stimulating. The difficult trick, which the editor 
has ably demonstrated, is to gather authors who 
are willing to challenge dullness, orthodoxy, and 
traditional assumptions and methods, who are 
willing to thrust. forward some: interpretations of 
their.own, and who are capable of doing and re- 
specting the latest research in their fields—and do 
so with style. This is not to imply that all of these 
essays have been written by young upstarts and 
radicals. Such is not the case, for all of these au- 
thors are respected scholars—and quite possibly a 
few of them may even be conservatives; but the 
work is fresh and the editor, by finding representa- 


and surely he is right. In this, 
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tives of the several flourishing historical schools in 


. Australia, has brought about a pleasant tension. 


Crowley.has added to the book's appeal by en- 
couraging his contributors to consciously consider 
the interests and needs of many students and other 
readers who want to see the links between Austra- . 
-lia’s contemporary situation and the recent and 
not-so-recent past. 
* All criticisms: of ‘a work of this caliber are 
quibbles, but I have two of them: first, there are-no 
maps; second, the reader deserves more informa- 
tion about the authors. As partial compensation, 
the book has an excellent and complete bibliogra- 
phy. 

The author of A Divided Society maintains that 
-the war caused the disintegration and fragmenta- 
tion of Tasmania rather than its unification, as 
other scholars have argued. As she puts it, "Class 
was set against class, creed against creed, district 
against district, soldier against civilian” -(p. 189). 
Some .of the issues that foreshadowed this con- 
clusion were these: the paradoxical nature of Aus- 
tralian and Tasmanian nationalism within the 
framework of the British Empire; racism; the tem- 
perance movement and nativism; the role of 
women; religious sectarianism; the various di- 
lemmas of the Labor movement (being in power, 
having serious reservations about the war and cap- 
italism, their attempts to stay in power and protect 
the rights of their Catholic and alien supporters, 
etc.); conscription; the role of women; and the 
Irish and Russian revolutions. Altogether this is a 
perceptive, well-written, and useful contribution to 
our understanding of the reaction which followed 
World War I. : 

F. P. KING . 
University of. Denver 


D. G. E. HALL. Henry Burney: A Political Biography. 
London: Oxford University Press, for the School-of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of Lon- 
don. 1974. Pp. xv, 330. $16.00. ` 


D. G: E. Hall has written a succinct study of the 
diplomatic career of Henry Burney, the- govern- 
ment of India’s envoy to Siam from 1825 to 1827 
and British resident at the Court of Ava from 1829 
to 1838. Burney, scion of a distinguished in- 
tellectual family, left no record’ of his private life, 
and Hall has had to recreate the man from official 
dispatches and diaries. What emerges is a person 
of strong will, moral certitude, humor, tact, and 
sensitivity. As a prototype of the scholar-diplomat, 
Burney mastered Burmese and Thai and wrote 
copiously on the histories, customs, arts, and liter- 
atures of Siam and Burma. As an "insider" he was 
able to assume the role of teacher as well as stu- 
dent and to instruct his hosts in current western 
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notions of international diplomacy and "'civilized" 
behavior. 

In dealing with the Siamese Burney performed 
the delicate task of calming their fears of British 
military intentions and simultaneously convincing 
them that his government would not tolerate their 
attempt to dominate the states of the Malay penin- 
sula. The lessons he gave them in the realities of 
international politics were one reason the Siamese 
were able to preserve their independents in the 
latter nineteenth century. 

While the Siamese were skittish, the Burme 
were sullen and resentful of their recent defeat by 
the East India Company. It was Burney’s respon- 
sibility to teach them the folly of reneging on the 
humiliating Anglo-Burmese treaty, and he had to 
do so with minimal support from Calcutta, ob- 
sessed at the time with India’s northwest frontier. 

Hall stays close to his sources and has written 
a detailed—perhaps over-detailed—narrative of 
Burney's activities, enriched by the author's au- 
thoritative judgments and scholarly evaluations 
of Burney's decisions. A glossary and charts illus- 
trating governmental organization in Siam and 
Burma would have helped guide the reader 
through the complexities of domestic politics. The 
book's chief appeal to the nonspecialist is as a 
record of the initial volatile contacts between a 
Western power and two proud, secluded Asian 
kingdoms when each side probed and tested the 
other to learn its purposes and the limits of its 
patience and fortitude. 

BLAIR B. KLING 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


E. DANIEL POTTS and ANNETTE POTTS. Young America 
and Australtan Gold: Americans and the Gold Rush of the 
1850s. St. Lucia: University of Queensland Press. 


1974- Pp. 299. $20.75. 


This volume is packed with informative material, 
much of it from primary sources, and the footnotes 
are especially instructive. It seems safe to say that 
all future scholars in this field will find the work of 
great practical importance. Unfortunately, it is 
published in ten-point type in unleaded lines, a 
print which makes the pages annoying to read. 
The book opens with concise biographies of the 
United States consuls to Australia from 1836 to 
1863. Another chapter describes the mining tech- 
niques brought by Americans to Australia. Others 
list Americans who, during the gold rush, served 
as carpenters, stonemasons, lawyers, and sellers of 
books and of patent medicines. The experiences of 
immigrant doctors in Australia and in California 
during the rush are carefully compared. Ameri- 
cans operated some of the best Australian hotels. 
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American barkeepers introduced popular drinks, 
and American Negroes served as excellent chefs. 
Attempts to import California lynch law proved 
less successful. 

The authors describe, with revealing details, the 
stagecoaches and steamboats imported and built 
by Americans in Australia. A splendid chapter 
portrays the thespians who visited the Australian 
diggings. We are told also about the American 
circuses and minstrel shows which ‘“‘mis- 
represented the American Negro in much the same 
way that English drama treated the stage Irish- 
man.” 

Every year Australians celebrate their battle for 
independence at the Eureka Stockade, the first 
shots of which were fired by the Independent Cali- 
fornian Rangers. The authors conclude, however, 
that American immigrants "had only a small im- 
pact on the development of politics in the Austra- 
lian colonies." Far more important, they say, was 
the example of the Americans’ successful revolu- 
tion against British colonialism. 

JAY MONAGHAN 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


KEITH AMOS. The New Guard Movement, 1931-1935. 
Melbourne: Melbourne University Press; distrib- 
uted by International Scholarly Book Services, 
Beaverton, Ore. 1976. Pp. xii, 142. $15.00. 


Keith Amos has produced an interesting though 
by no means definitive account of an organization 
that came very close to usurping the government of 
the state of New South Wales in the dark days of 
the 1930s Depression. Known as the New Guard, 
this militaristic, quasi-revolutionary, right-wing 
movement claimed over a hundred thousand mem- 
bers by the end of 1931 and enjoyed the support of 
several hundred thousand Australians. 

Under the leadership of a blimpish lawyer and 
former army officer, Colonel Cambell, the New 
Guard armed itself and trembled on the very brink 
of outright revolution. Plans for a coup were drawn 
up that involved kidnapping Jack Lang, the La- 
bour Premier of New South Wales, together with 
his entire cabinet. Police reports to the government 
indicate that a coup might well have succeeded 
had New Guard leaders possessed the nerve to go 
ahead. Luckily for Australia, the irresolution of the 
New Guard leadership meant that the country was . 
spared the specter of civil strife and bloodshed so 
common then in the towns and cities of Europe, as 
right- and left-wing anarchists fought to contro! 


~ the streets. 


Amos indulges in considerable semantic legerde- 
main to prove that the New Guard at the height of 
its powers was a fascist organization; it is here that 
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the real weakness of the book lies. He makes some 
breathtaking assertions on the flimsiest of evi- 
dence; possibilities become probabilities and then 
established facts in the space of a few lines. The 
author has succumbed to the temptation to label a 
movement of which he disapproves as fascist. He 
does so despite clear evidence that the further the 
Gilbertian Cambell inclined toward a recogniz- 
ably fascist outlook, the more rapid became the 
decline of the movement, as its members clearly 
preferred to leave it rather than accept an Austra- 
lian variant on the European fascist theme. By 
August 1933 the New Guard movement had vir- 
tually ceased to exist, sure evidence of a massive 
rejection of fascist ideology by conservative Aus- 
tralians. 

F. C. CLARKE 

Macquarie University 


UNITED STATES 


RAIMONDO LURAGHI. Gli Stati Uniti. (Nuova storia 
universale dei popoli e delle civiltà, volume 16.) 
Turin: Unione Tio ee seals Torinese. 


1974. Pp. xxiii, 747. L. 17,500. 


Raimondo Luraghi is a remarkable scholar who 
became a historian relatively late in life after 
adventures as an antifascist partisan and a career 
as a prize-winning journalist. He came to Ameri- 
can history relatively late, too, after producing 
scholarly works on the antifascist resistance in 
Piedmont, the economics of Risorgimento, and the 
interplay of European colonialism and nation- 
alism. Luraghi's Storia della guerra civile americana 
(1966), perhaps the best one-volume study of the 
American Civil War, is now in its fourth edition. 
Unfortunately Luraghi's article, “The Civil War 
and the Modernization of American Society" 
(Civil War Hislory, 1972), is his only work written in 
English. , 

Gli Stati. Uniti is part of a prestigious Italian 
series on world history, and publication of the book 
confirms Luraghi as Italy’s premier historian of 
the American experience. The work has no peer 
and is sure to become the standard study of the 
United States written in Italian. Although Gli Stati 
Uniti is a general study, the American Historical 
Association gave the author a special bicentennial 
award in connection with its competition among 
monographic contributions to United States schol- 
arship written in a language other than English. 

The work is narrative history; it will appeal to a 
general audience and will serve as a textbook for 
Italian students. Yet Gli Stati Uniti is also richly 
analytical and displays interpretative themes in- 
formed by a highly sophisticated Marxism and an 
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emphasis on comparative history. Luraghi empha- 
sizes the diversity of contributions to the American 
experience. As might be expected he pays consid- 
erable attention to the “new immigrants” of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
many of whom were Italians. But he also devotes 
much space and attention to the influence of In- 
dian, Spanish, French, African, and Southern sub- 
cultures. In so doing he de-emphasizes the contri- 
butions, if the significance, of traditional American 
“Yankees.” 

Luraghi translates economic issues and class in- 
terests into ideology and perceives ideological as- 
sumptions as prime movers in the American past. 
He emphasizes a persistent tension between the 
ideal of freedom and the interests of the bourgeois 
class—a tension which he suggests characterizes 
the American world view. 

As is often the case in bold summaries, special- 
ists will certainly quarrel with Luraghi's analysis 
of their particular field of expertise. For example, 
his treatment of Reconstruction is, by implication 
at least, a bit "soft" on the South. Yet a work so 
masterful in analysis and so broad in scope can 
stand upon its merits. Gli Stati Uniti is an out- 
standing contribution, not only to American stud- 
ies in Italy, but also to American studies in Amer- 
ica. 

EMORY M. THOMAS 
University of Georgia 


FRANCIS JENNINGS. The Invasion of America: Indians, 
Colonialism, and the Cant of Conquest. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, for the In- 
stitute of Early American History and Culture. 


1975. Pp. xvii, 369. $14.95. 


The Invasion of America is a powerful assault on the 
racist mythology that has so long obscured an 
honest view of Indian-European relations in early 
America. We embrace the mythology even as we 
speak of "settlement" or "wilderness" in those 
crucial years. Indian peoples experienced an in- 
vaston, and it was a homeland, not empty acreage, 
that the invaders seized. Francis Jennings ably 
explores the many ways that Europeans masked 
their exploitative maneuvers in pious, self-serving 
phraseology, deceiving not only themselves but 
generations of historians to follow. “The myths 
created by the cant of conquest endure in many 
forms,” writes the author. In this brilliant two- 
part book, he endeavors to destroy as many of 
those fictions as possible. 

Jennings succeeds admirably. In part one he 
examines Atlantic Coast tribes in the light of re- 
cent scholarship. He sorts myth from reality in ten 
topical chapters ranging from precontact popu- 
lation estimates to forest diplomacy. Especially 
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important chapters concern tribal governments, 
trade, agriculture, and warfare. Part one offers a 
theoretical base that can be applied to other con- 
tact situations. It is superb ethnohistory worthy of 
comparison with Edward Spicer's Cycles of Con- 
quest. — i 

In this reviewer’s opinion, part one is weakened 
by the decision to omit any extended discussion of 
Indian religion. In choosing to limit his remarks to 
“European conceptions,” Jennings has neglected 
to examine the dynamic role that Indian religion 
played in the contact situation. Clearly, Indian 
theological ideas deserve more scholarly attention. 

Part two examines Indian-European relations in 
'New England from the earliest encounters to the 
end of the 1670s. It launches a blistering attack on 
the Puritans and their latter-day apologists. Jen- 
nings portrays the Puritans as grasping, land-hun- 
gry hypocrites—despicable opportunists who rou- 
tinely engaged in wanton acts of slaughter and 
treachery to achieve their ends. Accordingly, his 
analysis of the Pequot War and King Philip’s War 
stands in stark contrast to recent studies by Leach 
and Vaughan. Jennings’ interpretation is per- 
suasive, and his version of events will stand. But 
Jennings' people are often strangely one-dimen- 
sional. Exploitative Englishmen, innocent In- 
dians—at times old stereotypes reappear in re- 
verse. The ethnohistorical balance of part one 
collapses occasionally in part two. 

Sometimes strident, frequently. wry, and often 
sarcastic, this outstanding book is bound to pro- 
duce both illumination and controversy. The his- 
toriography of Indian-European relations will 
never be the same. 

JAMES P. RONDA 
Youngstown State University 


DOROTHY JEAN RAY. The Eskimos of Bering Strait, 
1650-1898. Seattle: University of Washington 


Press. 1976. Pp. xvi, 305. $14.95. 


This fundamental work, admirably conceived and 
researched, and well written, provides a cultural 
history of the Bering Strait area of Alaska from the 
initial white contact about 1650 until the-gold rush 
of 1898 swamped the native population with new- 
comers. The author bases her work on an exhaus- 
tive study of printed sources, clarified by nearly 
twenty years of ethnographic field work. 

After a short geographic survey, she examines 
information on Alaska received in Siberia in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, gar- 
bled and fragmentary, but providing the earliest 
record of life on the Alaskan side of the Bering Sea. 
On the basis of geographic conditions she doubts 
the voyage of Dezhnev around the East Cape of 
Siberia, which may reopen a question which Soviet 
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historians believe settled. There is more. reliable 
information for the period from 1732 to 1779, in- 
cluding names and approximate locations of a 
number of native settlements. Rumors -persisted, 
however, until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of Russians established in Alaska in the sev- 
enteenth or early eighteenth centuries. The author 
gives good reasons for rejecting these reports. 
More reliable information follows from the expedi- 
tions of Cook and Billings, Kotzebue, Avinov, Eth- 
olen, Khromchenko, Shishmarev and Vasiliev, 
Beechey, the searchers for Sir John Franklin, and 
the accounts of members of the Western Union 
Telegraph .Expedition. She then examines the 
changes under American jurisdiction, the impact 
of whaling and mining, of schools and missions, 
and the effort to introduce reindeer.herding. Here 
good use is made of interviews; seventy-five native 
informants are listed in an appendix. 

The Bering Strait region was once popularly 
considered to have little culture and no history; 
this book indicates that there is an abundance of 
both, with many possibilities for further research 
in literature—especially Russian sources—and in 
the field. The book is well designed, with good 
maps, many illustrations, a list of sources, and a 
detailed index. 

RICHARD A. PIERCE 
Queen's. University, 
Ontario. - l 


JOHNT. SCHLEBECKER. Whereby We Thrive: A History 
A ihre Farming, 1607-1972. Ames: lowa State 
niversity Press. 1975. Pp. x, 342. $12.95. 


Considering the strong agrarian roots of America, 
serious writing on the subject of agricultural his- 
tory has not kept pace with that of other topical 
fields. Each year brings one or two volumes on 
selected agricultural topics or regions, yet there 
has been dire need of a synthesis—a volume that 
would wrap it all up in a neat package. This book 
is an attempt to do just that, and it comes close. 
Beginning with land acquisition in the Jamestown 
Colony in 1607 and concluding with comments on 
topics as diverse as anhydrous ammonia, 2,4-D, 
and Tolstoy’s historical determinism, John T. 
Schlebecker covers the major events in the history 
of American agriculture with remarkable thor- 
oughness and evenness. Moreover, he delves into 
peripheral topics as they impinge upon the major 
theme. With sections dealing with mercantilism, 
transportation, marketing, genetics, conservation, 
governmental programs, and consumer behavior, 
the author keeps his subject in the larger national . 
perspective, an approach that places the book in a 
category by itself. . : 

; Arranged chronologically into five major periods 
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(1607-1783, 1783-1861, 1861-1914, 1914-1945, and 
1945-1972), the book’s twenty-nine chapters pro- 
vide a framework for the discussion of an astonish- 
ing number of topics. Land acquisition commands 
a great deal of attention with most of four chapters 
devoted to methods used by colonial, state, and 
federal governments. Technology also receives 
considerable space with several chapters devoted 
to the development of tools, tractors, and machin- 
ery. 

As might be expected from such a comprehen- 
sive volume, much detail, especially documenta- 
tion, is lacking. There are no references except for 
direct quotations, and conflicting interpretations 
are omitted. It is arranged as a textbook with brief 
subsections, a format that permits wide coverage 


of topics, but at considerable sacrifice in cohesion - 


and readability. 

The book’s virtue lies in its comprehensiveness 
and breadth of view, yet virtue to some may be sin 
to others. One feels a recurring sense of frustration 
at seeing certain topics handled so fleetingly. For 
example, hybrid corn receives a little over one 
page, meat-type hogs get one paragraph, and arti- 
ficial insemination is given sixteen lines. The 
twentieth-century ‘‘miracle crop,” the soybean, is 
virtually ignored. Furthermore, the agricultural 
novice is apt to be puzzled by lack of detailed 
description. How many nonfarmers would even 
recognize an "*endgate spreader” or “power take- 
off" or ‘‘side-delivery rake,” much less under- 
stand their function? 

Despite such objections, the book is a good one, 
written by one who knows the subject well. It will 
be welcomed, particularly by those seeking a com- 
prehensive view of the subject. In that sense it far 
surpasses anything previously available. 

SAM B. HILLIARD 
Louisiana State University 


ROBERT L. CHURCH and MICHAEL W. SEDLAK. Educa- 
lion in the United States: An Interpretive History. New 
York: The Free Press. 1976. Pp. x, 489. $12.95. 


The major theme of this book is “the varying 
commitment among Americans to ‘mass school- 
ing’ and equality of education.” On the one hand, 
this has involved the expansion of opportunities to 
go to school and a broadening of responsibilities 
placed on the schools and, on the other hand, the 
limiting of those opportunities on the basis of race 
and social class. In chapters on antebellum district 
Schools, colleges, and academies, the common 
school movement, educational reform in the 
South, vocational education, the university, pro- 
gressivism in education, and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, Robert L. Church and his 
coauthor Michael Sedlak explore such issues as 
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the ad hoc pattern of schooling and the blurring of 
college and secondary education during the nine- 
teenth century, the bureaucratization of public 
schooling, the social reform and social control 
goals of educational reformers, the use of schooling 
to retain social status, the development of special. 
education for blacks, the poor, and the university- 
bound, and changing definitions of equality of 
educational opportunity. 

While followers of recent trends in the writing of 
American educational history will discover little 
new material here, Church and Sedlak have done 
a commendable job in synthesizing that literature 
and providing a broad social and political context 
for the history of schooling. In exploring the ambi- 
guities and twistings of the educational past, they 
have given us the best one-volume survey of Ameri- 
can school history currently available. The bibli- 
ography is good, the choice of topics pertinent, 
especially the discussions of secondary education 
and the uses of schooling to delineate social status, 
and the writing clear and thoughtful. 

Having recommended the book highly, however, 
let me note some of its deficiencies. As in most 
textbooks, the writing tends toward the bland, and 
lacks the bite of monographs by Katz, Kaestle, 
Lazerson, Spring, Tyack, and Troen. By excluding 
the Colonial period from their survey, Church and 
Sedlak have bypassed much exciting and in- 
novative research, especially in the history of the 
family and literacy. Much of the discussion of 
people of color is presented from the perspective of 
white social réformers. There is also a too frequent 
resort to categories that limit rather than expand 
insight, e.g. in the frequent labeling of educational 
positions as either Whig or Democrat during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Finally, one 
would have wished for more about the relation- 
ships of schooling to economic development, social 
structure, and mobility, and a somewhat greater 
willingness to take chances in the conclusions. 
'There is some of this, but not as much as one 
would like. 

Still, for those who want a solid survey of the 
field for use in social and cultural history courses, 
Education in the United States is an excellent choice. 

MARVIN LAZERSON 
University of British Columbia 


PHILIP S. HAFFENDEN. New England in the English 
Nation, 1689-1713. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1974. Pp. xiii, 326. $18.50. 


The scholarly monograph may be expected either 
to present unfamiliar data or to recast familiar 
facts in a new interpretative mold. That this book 
does neither is not wholly the author's fault. His 
work was completed in 1971. Three years passed 
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before it was published. In the interim, several 
works appeared which pre-empted much of Philip 


S. Haffenden's contribution. For example, his. 


opening chapter, “Revolution and Settlement in 
the Colonies, 1689-1692," has been overwhelmed by 
D. S. Lovejoy's like-titled and now standard work, 
issued in 1972. In concluding that the Glorious 
Revolution ''thrust" the people of Massachusetts 
"into an empire they had refused earlier to recog- 
nize," and so forced them to defend their colony's 
diminished stature in the English world in terms of 
a religious mission no longer appropriate to that 
world, Lovejoy epitomizes the message of Haffen- 
den's work. Of course, this message is well-known 
to both these authors, and to every student of the 
period, as the burden of Perry Miller's The New 
England Mind: From Colony to Province. Frankly 
premised on previously written conceptual pieces 
and overtaken by recent, detailed works ex- 
plicating them, Haffenden’s discussion seems to 
lack the qualities of imagination and initiative 
which constitute “originality” in scholarship. 

In addition to a destructive publication delay, 
New England in the English Nation suffers from a lack 
of editing. At least consistency in the spelling of 
proper names might have been imposed. Still bet- 
ter would have been clarification of both concepts 
and prose. 

The potential for clarification in Haffenden’s 
work is realized in his crisp and direct presentation 
of Canada’s relations with her French metropolis 
and her New English neighbors. Adapted from his 
chapter in the New Cambridge Modern History, this 
account compares colonial status and self-defini- 
tion in Canada and Massachusetts. In continuing 
the modification of Parkman’s classic comparison, 
it is one of this volume's.two particular contribu- 
tions. 

The other is its time span. Recent studies of New 
England and of its relation to the mother country 
have tended to neglect or even omit the quarter 
century of Atlantic war and imperial integration 
that followed the revolutionary settlement of 1692. 
Haffenden’s narrative supports a conclusion that 
this era of military defense against the French 
empire and social accommodation to the English 
empire may have been as important to the forma- 
tion of New English attitudes as the preceding age 
of provincial autonomy had been. i 

To construct this narrative, Haffenden depends 
largely on the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial. Thus 
his work does not convey either the nuance of 
expression or the wealth of illustration required to 
successfully delineate its subject, the “‘sophis- 
ticated relationship with the parent state” suppos- 
edly sought by Massachusetts men. This relation- 
ship was neither “formalized nor acknowledged by 
informal courtesies, save in the uncertain months 
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following the revolution of 1688. That there was no 
real partnership was evident by 1711, if not ear- 
lier." Perhaps the essential difficulty of this work is 
that its subject never existed. 
STEPHEN SAUNDERS WEBB 
Syracuse University 


KENNETH P. BAILEY. Christopher Gist: Colonial Fron- 
üersman, | Explorer, and Indian Agent. Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books. 1976. Pp. 264. $15.00. 


Christopher Gist passes briefly through the pages 
of American history during the period 1748-1759, 
when he functioned as frontier trader, explorer for 
the Ohio Company, scout, soldier, and ultimately 
Deputy Agent of Indian Affairs under Edmund 
Atkin. A sound biographical study of Gist would 
be useful, but unfortunately Kenneth P. Bailey's 
attempt to fill that need falis far short of the mark. 

The account is developed mainly in narrative 
form. Evidence to sustain the narrative sometimes 
is sparse, the organization occasionally breeds 
confusion, and interest is not sustained. There is 
little new to excite the scholar, and much that is 
far too shopworn for modern customers. Indians 
and frontiersmen are the familiar stereotypes of 
earlier days, unrefined by recent scholarship. 
“Haughty” Braddock is still the contemptible old 
redcoat of long-discarded schoolbooks. In the bib- 
liography one notes with regret that some impor- 
tant recent works of scholarship which could have 
been helpful to the author have not been utilized, 
among them the indispensable volumes of L. H. 
Gipson. 

Gist himself never emerges as a living human 
being, although Bailey certainly tries to wring the 
utmost from the sources available. In the main, 
Gist appears as reflected in the writings of other 
men, such as Washington, who knew him. The 
author has not been able to resist the temptation, 
particularly strong for those attempting biographies 
of tertiary figures, to exaggerate the importance 
of his subject. Finally, the book contains several 
factual errors and a deplorable number of mis- 
spellings, faulty transcriptions, and irregularities 
and inaccuracies in citation. 

DOUGLAS EDWARD LEACH 
Vanderbilt University 


ROBERT W. LOVETT, editor. Documents from the Har- 
vard University Archives, 1638-1750. Part 4, Documents, 
1638-1722; part 5, Documents, 1722-1750. (Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Collections, volumes 49 and 50.) Boston: the So- 


ciety. 1975. Pp. xxix, 399; xiii, 403-855. 


In 1925 the Colonial Society of Massachusetts pub- 
lished the first two volumes of Harvard College Re- 
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cords (Colis CSM, 15 and 16), edited by Albert 
Matthews, and in 1935, added a third (volume 31), 
edited by several persons. These latest volumes are 
thus the fourth and fifth issued by the society 
devoted to the history of Harvard before 1750. 
They include only documents from the Harvard 
Archives, but what we are given is a very generous 
selection from several series in the archives. Rob- 
ert W. Lovett provides a helpful preface, which 
explains much about the archives and the selec- 
tions from them; and in an appendix, John M. 
Hoffman reconstructs the history of College 
Books I-III, which were published in CSM, 15. 
These accounts are extremely valuable to anyone 
using the five volumes in print, for the records they 
contain have a history almost as complicated as 
that of early Harvard. It is worth noting that 
Lovett finds helpful the list of the main record 
series (to 1800) in the Harvard archives in Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s Harvard College in the Seventeenth 
Century, though it is thirty years old. 

The documents that constitute volumes four and 
five are not of much use for the study of the in- 
tellectual life of the college, though something of 
‘the spirit of presidents and tutors can be made out. 
There is virtually nothing about curriculum, 
though there is much on the library and its hold- 
ings, and there is an interesting document on the 
Dudley Lectures. And scattered throughout are 
documents which give partial glimpses of the lives 
of the college’s faculty and its students. The “‘Dis- 
order Papers, 1676” reveal that Harvard students 
enjoyed raising hell with young males and females 
from Cambridge, many of them servants. Rum 
"mixt with water and sugar,” and cider, presum- 
ably sufficiently hard to soften inhibitions, pro- 
duced conduct that shocked Thomas Danforth, 
the college steward and a Cambridge magistrate. 
The worst of it seems to have been singing and 
dancing into the early hours of the morning. The 
servants absorbed most of the blame—they had 
drawn the students from their studies—and they 
received the punishment. 

Far.more of the documents deal with the govern- 
ance and finance of the college. There is a fascinat- 
ing set of responses from Massachusetts towns in 
the 1650s to an appeal from the college for funds. 
These statements indicate that respect for learning 
pervaded the colony, along with regard for a 
learned clergy. They also speak eloquently of how 
hard life was in these communities. More revealing 
of the inside of college finance is the Dunster- 
Glover case, amply represented by petitions and 
other papers. Increase Mather's attempts to secure 
a charter late in the seventeenth century find ex- 
pression in several documents. Mather seems to 
have spent more of his time worrying himself—and 
others—about his salary or, when that subject 
tired him, trying to avoid living in Cambridge. 
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Governance remained a leading concern of the 
college in the eighteenth century, as the docu- 
ments from the fellowship controversy of the 1720s 
testify. Tutor Nicholas Sever took the lead in this 
struggle, arguing that the tutors should serve on 
the corporation. His essays are among the most 
interesting in these volumes. 

The largest group of letters is from Thomas 
Hollis, Sr., and deal with his gifts to the college. 
These letters, of course, are well known and have 
often been used by historians interested in eight- 
eenth-century dissent as well as in Harvard. For 
the student of Harvard's history, their chief value 
may be their information about the library. The 
editor's attempts to identify authors and titles are 
especially helpful. 

Indeed, the editing of these volumes is excellent. 
Its value is nowhere clearer than in the last major 
group of documents on the lands given Harvard 
before 1750. The full history of gifts of land cannot 
be reconstructed from these documents, but like so 
much else in these volumes, what appears is highly 
suggestive, and well presented. 

ROBERT MIDDLEKAUFF 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


DAVID C. HUMPHREY. From King's College to Columbia, 
1746-1800. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1976. Pp. x, 413. $15.00. 


Here, for the first time, the eighteenth-century 
origins of Columbia University are given an ex- 
tended scholarly examination. David C. Hum- 
phrey's study makes a contribution to recent 
historical literature that corrects and modifies 
generalizations about American culture that de- 
rive too exclusively from New England and Puri- 
tan experience. He develops a convincing sense of 
what going to college in New York in the decades 
before the American Revolution was like—its tone, 
its texture, the ways in which King's differed from 
other colonial colleges. The result is a notable 
achievement: educational history that enriches our 
understanding of the politics, economics, and so- 
cial patterns of the age. 

On one level this is an account of how religious 
diversity and an urban environment frustrated ef- 
forts to make King's and, after the Revolution, 
Columbia a prototypical American college, de- 
nominational and residential in nature. The char- 
tering of King's as an Anglican college proved 
impossible in pluralistic New York; room for dis- 
senting clergy was found on the governing board. 
After the Revolution the maintenance of the resi- 
dential pattern of student dormitories collided 
with official priorities which placed a higher value 
on intellectual resources than on student resi- 
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dence: Columbia became a college for students 
who lived off campus. In its interdenominational 
character and its rejection of dormitories, the col- 
lege was less typical of its contemporaries than it 
was of the directions in which American society 
was moving. 

On another leve! Humphrey has succeeded, es- 
pecially through the cautious but imaginative use 
of group biographies of students and college gover- 
nors, in drawing a picture of an institution de- 
signed to serve the needs of an economic and social 
elite. King’s was an instrument of the advantaged, 
especially of the advantaged professional and mer- 
chant classes of New York who were attached to 
concepts of hierarchical order in society. Half of 
King’s alumni were loyalists; its alumni in the 
ranks of American patriots were conservative 
friends of an ordered society—Alexander Ham- 
ilton, John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, and Robert 
R. Livingston. Certain chapters—'"'Higher Educa- 
tion from an Elitist Perspective,” The Education 
of Wise and Good Men," and “The Under- 
graduate Experience"—are model case studies in 
educational history. 

FREDERICK RUDOLPH 
Williams College 


JAY J. WAGONER. Early Arizona: Prehistory to Civil 
War. Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1976. 


Pp. xvi, 547. $14.95. 


Writing the history of any state is a peculiar expe- 
rience. Many of the secondary sources have been 
produced by amateur historians—and thus are 
suspect—because professional historians consider 
working on local topics beneath their dignity. 
However, almost every state has a history so long 
and colorful that all the original sources cannot 
physically be consulted by one person in a lifetime. 
Finally, the professional historian who does such a 
study learns that his work usually is too erudite for 
the public, while his colleagues in history depart- 
ments do not acknowledge his accomplishment as 
genuine scholarship. 

Such has been the situation in Arizona. Few 
professional historians there have done anything 
about the state in which they live, leaving the work 
mostly to journalists and folklorists. Jay J. 
Wagoner has demonstrated that the writing of his 
state’s history can be done, that materials are 
available, that the story is exciting, and that the 
task is worthwhile. 

‘This book contains, as the title implies, the his- 
tory of Arizona to the Civil War, and is a compan- 
ion to Wagoner’s earlier work, Arizona Territory, 
1663-1912. There are errors in it, especially in the 
era of the Mexican War, and it does little to set 


Arizona's history in national and international: 


context. In total, however, Wagoner is to be con- 
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gratulated for an excellent piece of scholarship 
presented in readable fashion. 

ODIE B. FAULK 

Oklahoma State University 


KENNETH COLEMAN. Colonial Georgia: A History. (A 
History of the American Colonies in Thirteen Vol- 
umes.) New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1976. 
Pp. xvii, 331. $15.00. 


This is a worthy addition to the Scribner's series, 
History of the American Colonies. Kenneth Cole- 
man, a specialist in eighteenth-century Georgia 
studies, has organized his material in a traditional 
fashion, but each chapter is a comprehensive state- 
ment based upon the best recent scholarship. The 
description of the first voyage is a moving account. 
The story of the settlement of the various ethnic 
groups is the best part of the book. The myth 
about debtors is dispelled; more important was the 
fact that one-eighth of the settlers had had no 
agricultural experience. The central theme is well 
stated on page 110: “The Trustees never under- 
stood that human self-development is important 
and cannot be directed and molded from with- 
out." 

Two directions for additional study are opened 


"up by this work. One can now examine the history 


of the province as part of the total story of the 
southeast, that is in relation to South Carolina to 
the north and Florida to the south. The expansion 
of South Carolina into Georgia is crucial, as Cole- 
man himself admits that the Carolinians “would 
have been in many ways the best colonists." Wil- 
liam Wragg's dismissal from the South Carolina 
royal council was paralleled by Clement Martin's 
dismissal from the Georgia council. Governor 
James Wright admitted that the Savannah Sons of 
Liberty were influenced from Charleston. What 
was the connection between the desire of the par- 
ish of St. Johns to become part of South Carolina 
and William Henry Drayton's proposal for a con- 
federation? 

The second direction demands an analysis of 


. groups. The. author himself would have benefited 


from this in as much as he states that one will 
never know the names of the Georgia Sons of Lib- 
erty, yet later asserts that eighteen of twenty-five 
persons elected to the assembly in 1768 were 
"avowed Sons of Liberty." More important is the 
need to probe Governor Wright's support in the 
province, depicted in only general terms on pages 
270-71. This support might have been analyzed by 
newspaper research such as that suggested on 
page 216. Then the story of the coming of the 
Revolution would not have been simply Wright 
versus the Patriots. Indeed the admirable descrip- 
tion of the ethnic groups in the beginning of the 
volume would have been a good base from which 
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to examine the mechanic and merchant classes. 
Local history can be pushed that far. But if one is 
to launch in new directions, this work is the in- 
dispensable starting point. 
GEORGE C. ROGERS, JR. 
University of South Carolina 


' ROBERT V. HAYNES. The Natchez District and the Amer- 
ican Revolution. jackson: University Press of Mis- 


sissippi. 1976. Pp. viii, 191. $6.95. 


The title of this work is misleading, because Rob- 
ert V. Haynes' study is not so much an account of 
the Natchez District as it is a treatment of the 
confused hostilities on the Mississippi River in- 
volving loyalists, patriots, Spaniards, and Indians. 

` To be sure, Haynes has not ignored Natchez, the 
most northerly settlement in British West Florida. 
He describes how the British occupied Fort Pan- 
mure (old French Fort Rosalie), how immigrants, 
many of them persecuted loyalists, arrived and 
exploited the district's rich soil, how surprised in- 
habitants pledged their neutrality during the Will- 
ing raid of 1778, how, when Spain besieged and 
conquered Baton Rouge in 1779, Natchez also was 
included in the capitulation, and how in 1781 the 
citizens revolted and for a fleeting moment over- 
turned Spanish authority. 

But often Haynes, who has read widely in manu- 
script and secondary sources, tells us more about 
developments at Baton Rouge, Manchac, New Or- 
leans, or even Pensacola, and Mobile. One map 
does not even show Natchez, and the portraits he 
includes of William Dunbar and Elias Durnford 
are of men who had almost nothing to do with 
Natchez during the war. Though little new ap- 
pears in this study, it is a perceptive synthesis of 
military operations in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. ' 

Too many aspects of Natchez's wartime role, 
however, still remain obscure. Such topics as life 
under Spanish rule before 1783, political, social, 
and economic development, the status of women 
and Negroes, the effects of wartime immigration, 
distinctions between rural and town dwellers in 
the district, or even the district’s bounds are 
largely ignored. It is to be hoped that Haynes in 
time will extend his research into local court re- 
cords and other sources dealing specifically with 
Natchez and disclose much more about the early 
development of this remarkable frontier settle- 
ment. 

J. LEITCH WRIGHT, JR. 
Florida State University 


CHARLES W. TOTH, editor. The American Revolution 
and the West Indies. (Series in American Studies.) 


of Books 


Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1975. Pp. 
xi, 225. $12.95. 


While there is need for a book analyzing the 
changing relations between the thirteen colo- 
nies/states and the Caribbean islands during the 
era of the American Revolution, this collection of 
essays does little to fill the gap. Charles W. Toth 
has assembled nineteen selections from books and 
articles, most of which turn out to be either obso- 
lete or trivial in character. The majority of pieces 
reprinted here were written before 1940; the essay 
on Cuba by James M. Callahan dates back to 1899 
and was occasioned by the Spanish-American war. 
With Charles M. Andrews, Frank Wesley Pitman, 
and Claude H. Van Tyne setting the pre- 
revolutionary scene, and Lowell J. Ragatz and 
Wilbur H. Siebert presenting the postrevolu- 
tionary situation, the book has a decidedly dated 
framework. Richard Pares is the only recent eco- 
nomic historian included. Surprisingly few of Toth’s 
authors have done any archival research in the 
islands. . 

Toth concentrates on trade and diplomacy and 
pays no attention to social issues such as slavery, 
even though the islanders heavily influenced main- 
land slaveholding patterns in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the American Revolution considerably 
influenced slavery in the islands. This book is com- 
piled without reference to the ideas of Philip Cur- 
tin, David Brion Davis, Eugene Genovese, Elsa 
Goveia, Winthrop Jordan, Orlando Patterson, 
Richard Sheridan, Eric Williams, or any of the 
other leading current workers in the field. Toth is 
more of a story-teller than an analyst, and several 
of his selections, such as Michael Craton's account 
of the revolutionary war in the Bahamas, are lively 
and entertaining. But most of the essays do not 
read very well, perhaps because they are so se- 
verely abridged; nor do they hang together very 
well, despite Toth’s running editorial com- 
mentary. There is a lot of unnecessary repetition: 
for example, John Adams is quoted four times as 
saying that molasses was an essential ingredient in 
American independence (pp. 31, 36, 54, 135). On 
the whole, it is hard to see why the Kennikat Press 
issued this book, or who they think will read it. 

RICHARD S. DUNN 
University of Pennsylvania 


PAUL DAVID NELSON. General Horatio Gates: A Biogra- 
phy. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 319. $17.50. 


This competent but pedestrian biography will su- 
persede Samuel W. Patterson's study, but only 
because the latter book was not a very good one. 
Paul David Nelson's biography tells us a bit more 
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about Gates' ancestry, places his "connections" 
and promotions within the British army in a more 
meaningful context, and provides a better ex- 
planation for his rapid rise in the ranks in England 
despite his relatively low social and economic 
background. The book recounts the familiar out- 
line of Gates’ military career in America: his dif- 
ferences with Washington, the Gates-Schuyler 
controversy for command of the Northern Depart- 
ment, his victory at Saratoga, the contrasting de- 
feat at Camden, Gates’ involvement in the so- 
called Conway Cabal, and his participation in the 
Newburgh Conspiracy. Generally speaking, the 
book must be judged a failure on two counts: it 
adds little to what we already know, and it does 
not provide an analysis of Gates as a man or the 
motivation behind his clashes with his colleagues. 

The main reason we learn little new is that no 
fresh meaningful manuscript material was uncov- 
ered by Nelson. Forced to go over much of the 
same ground covered by Patterson, Nelson came 
to many similar conclusions. Patterson, however, 
was sloppy in his footnoting; Nelson was more 
exacting in this regard, and scholars no doubt will 
cite his study. Insofar as the rehabilitation of 
Gates’ reputation is concerned, that task was ac- 
complished years ago by Patterson and by Bern- 
hard Knollenberg in his Washington and the Revolu- 
tion, a Reappraisal: Gates, Conway and the Continental 
Congress. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Gates’ mili- 
tary career was the frequency of his fights with 
fellow officers. Since he disagreed with the com- 
mander-in-chief, Gates became the “whipping 
boy” of the Revolution because so many scholars 
are and were Washington idolators. What this 
study lacks is any analysis to provide an ex- 
planation for Gates’ actions. Nelson’s hypothesis 
of intense personal ambition is too simplistic and 
never emerges as an overriding theme. Instead of 
old-fashioned narrative history, we need an ap- 
proach employing the techniques of comparative 
history or a behavioral psychological study to tell 
us why this warrior of the Old World continued 
his contentious ways in the New. 

1 GEORGE ATHAN BILLIAS 

Clark University 


WILLIAM E. NELSON. Americanization of the Common 
Law: The Impact of Legal Change on Massachusetts 
Society, 1760-1830. (Studies in Legal History.) 
Cambridge, Mais Harvard University Press. 
1975. Pp. ix, 269. $14.00. 


William E. Nelson argues that before the Revolu- 
tion the legal system in Massachusetts reflected 
and promoted a stable, unified society based on 
shared ethical values, in which government lacked 
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coercive power and local communities determined 
the substance of the law. The criminal law pro- 
tected religious and moral values, while the law of 
property maintained social unity and stability, 
serving community needs first rather than individ- 
ual convenience. After the Revolution ethical and 
religious unity was destroyed; Massachusetts 
society came to consist of aggressive, materialistic 
individuals and competing interest groups; and 
the law became a tool by which dominant groups 
imposed their will on the rest of the society. 

The strength of Nelson's book lies in its careful 
analysis of specific developments such as changing 
debtor-creditor relations and the emergence of tort 
and contract law. Its weakness lies in the sche- 
matic nature of the argument: the conclusions Nel- 
son draws about Massachusetts society from his 
legal data are too sweeping and categorical to be 
convincing. 

A related difficulty concerns the explanation of 
changes in law and society. Nelson reasons that 


. the American Revolution was an event of such 


transcendent importance that it must have affected 
the course of American law; by his own admission 
he tried to interpret the data so as to portray his 
sense of the social change that must have accom- 
panied legal change. In effect, Nelson has invoked 
Bernard Bailyn's "transforming radicalism” of the 
Revolution as a self-evident and sufficient ex- 
planation of social and legal change. To apply this 
suggestive idea, however, does not explain satisfac- 
torily the actual process of change. There is finally 
the problem of the relationship between law and 
society. Although Nelson's title announces a con- 
cern with the impact of legal change on Massachu- 
setts society, his work tells of the impact of social 
change on the law. He holds that the law reflected 
changes in thought and society. One wonders, 
however, whether or in what sense the author 
thinks he has described the difference that law 
made in the. history of Massachusetts society. To 
answer that kind of question is perhaps the more 
challenging task of the legal historian. 

HERMAN BELZ 

University of Maryland, 

College Park 


MAXWELL BLOOMFIELD. American Lawyers in a Chang- 
ing Society, 1776-1876. (Studies in Legal History.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1976. Pp. ix, 397. $15.00. 


Despite the title of this book, it is not a comprehen- 
sive history of the American legal profession, nor a 
study of the relationship of the development of the 
legal profession to parallel changes in the United 
States during its first century. That caveat aside, 


it is a valuable collection of individual studies of 
SES ^. 
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American: lawyers. Bloomfield offers nine studies 
of significant ‘American lawyers, four of which 
have been previously published in scholarly jour- 
nals and are here presented in slightly rewritten 
form. 

This collection is a mixed one, but all the studies 
touch in some way upon the development of the 
American bar. Five of the chapters are among the 
best examples of legal biography published in re- 
cent years. So many examples of this genre are 

self-serving eulogies of the recently deceased that 

they. are of little value to the legal historian, but 
Bloomfield's work is measured, well balanced, and 
precise. He has chosen his subjects well, and each 
of them is of interest in his own right, as well as 
being illustrative of a hajot development in the 
law.: 

‘Two of these biographical sketches are of con- 
temporaries of quite contrasting ideological posi- 
tions. Peter Van Schaack of New York was exiled 
to England for six years under New York's Banish- 
ing: Act of 1778, while William Sampson came to 
the United-States in 1806 in exile for conspiracy to 
establish an Irish republic. Van Schaack's is a 
poignant account of the difficulties under which 
opponents of the Revolution lived. Sampson, an 
. early civil-rights lawyer, was to spearhead the cod- 
ification movement in the law. | 
` [n later chapters Bloomfield gives accounts. of 


‘Frederick Grimké, lawyer and political theorist ' 


whose writings on democratic institutions have 
been long neglected; of William Pitt Ballinger, 
Texas lawyér who served as a Confederate receiver 
of alien (i.e. Union) property; and John Mercer 
Langston, first black Ohio attorney and founder of 
. tlie-Howard University law school: 

The second group of articles deals with a dis- 
parate series of topics—' "The Family in Antebel- 
lum Law," "Upgrading the Professional Image;" 
“Riot Control in Philadelphia,” and "Antilawyer 
Sentimient in the Early Republic." In general, the 

: quality of the articles is high, and the book is an 
excellent addition to Harvard University Press's 
Studies in Legal History. One looks in vain, how- 
ever, for a statement of Bloomfield's own tonchiz 
sions on ‘some questions. He seems, for example, 
to challenge the general view of legal historians, 
notably Roscoe Pound and Anton-Hermann 

. Chroust, that democratizing patterns in the period 
1830-1870 caused a notable decline in the profes: 

sionalism of the- bar, yet he does little to evalu- 
ate: and critique their studies. Nevertheless, this 
collection provides some valuable; and fascinating, 
background for American legal history i in the first 

Soe of the Republic. 

NORBERT BROCKMAN 
Bergamo Center 
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WILLIAM M. FOWLER, JR» Rebels Under Sail: The Amer- 
icán Navy during the Revolution. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1976. B xi, 356. $15.00. : 


All too frequently historians of the American Rev- 
olution have ignored the maritime aspects of the 
conflict, or at best have reflected slight under- 
standing of that decisive element. William M. 
Fowler, Jr. addresses himself to the subject in a 
study which contains a wealth of information and 
is a welcome addition. : 

The Continental Navy, the seagoing ‘force 
created by Congress, is the focal point of this book. 
The author broadens his central theme to treat’ 
two army adventures on the water, namely Gen- 
eral Washington’s ‘schooner squadron during the 
1775-76 siege of Boston, and Benedict Arnold’s 
fleet on Lake Champlain. Other significant facets 
of the American war effort at sea—privateering 
and state navies—are but touched upon. ' 

In addition to selected naval operations, the 
scope of this work includes the vicissitudes of naval 
administration by Congressional committee and 
the building, outfitting and manning of ships. T'he 
particular topical arrangement selected to present 
the material does the author a severe disservice. 
The reader arrives at the demise of the Continental 
Navy, with the sale of the last vessel, Alliance, in 
1785, long before Fowler's narrative takes the Navy 
to sea or even builds the ships. As a result, we have 
a series of disjointed parts which never come to- 
gether to form a whole picture which would give 
substance to the author's valid thesis that the 
American Revolution was a naval war. 

Extensive and: good use is made of thé Naval 
Documents of the American Revolution volumes being 
published by the U.S. Department of the Navy, 
and other recent scholarship. The bibliography is 
exhaustive and excellent. Fowler has ample grist 
for the mill, but ünfortunately it is not always 
ground fine enough. Factual errors in the book, 
while not fatal, are damaging. The author takes 
the Baltimore-built continental frigate Virginia, 
under Captain James Nicholson, on a voyage to 
Martinique carrying tobacco and dispatches. Act- 
ually Virginia was captured in Chesapeake Bay on 
her maiden voyage before she ever got to sea. 
Again, Nicholas Biddle is praised as the capable 
and aggressive commander of sloop-of-war Sara- 
foga. Biddle never saw the Saraloga.-He was killed 
in action: while commanding frigate Randolph be- 
fore Saratoga was taken into the Continental Navy 


‘and placed under command of Captain John 


Young. Perhaps pressure to have the book on the 
shelf for the 1976 Bicentennial year accounts for 
these errors in an otherwise finely researched EE 
fort. : 


United States. 


Fowler has an easy and colorful writing style. He 
can be read with profit by all with an interest in 
the naval history of the American Revolution. 
However, do not discard your vintage copies of 
Charles Oscar Paullin’s The Navy of the American 
Revolution (1906) and Gardner Allen's A Naval His- 
tory of the American Revolution (1913). 

WILLIAM JAMES MORGAN 
U.S. Department of the Navy 


JOHN F. KASSON. Cipilizing the Machine: Technology 
and Republican Values in America, 1776-1900. New 
York: Grossman Publishers. 1976. Pp. xiv, 274. 
$15.00. 


Civilizing the Machine belongs to the genre of Ameri- 
can Studies associated with Henry Nash Smith, 
R. W. B. Lewis, John William Ward, and, espe- 
cially, Leo Marx. In the opening essay on “The 
Emergence of Republican Technology,” as well as 
here and there throughout the volume, Kasson 
recapitulates Marx’s theme of the impact of tech- 
nology on America’s "pastoral values” as revealed 
in the writings of Jefferson, Emerson, and other 
literary intellectuals and in other artistic forms, 
such as that by-now-hackneyed depiction of the 
railroad as part of a pastoral setting in George 
Inness’ The Lackawanna Valley. Kasson’s four addi- 
tional chapters consider: Lowell, Mass., as an epi- 
sode in cultural history; “Emerson’s internal dia- 
logue on the impact of technology upon the 
American imagination"; various “aesthetic re- 
sponses to and claims for machinery"; and an 
examination of four ‘‘utopian and dystopian novels 
of the 1880s and 'gos," namely Bellamy's Looking 
Backward, Twain’s . Connecticut Yankee, Donnelly's 
Caesar 's Column, and Howells’ Traveler from Altruria. 
Among these five essays, perhaps the most in- 
teresting and original is “The Aesthetics of Ma- 
chinery,” especially in its discussion of reasons 
for the elaborate ornamentation of American 
machines that was to be so severely criticized 
by Lewis Mumford and other twentieth-century 
historians of fechnology. On the whole, however, 
students of American cultural history will find 
little that is new to them in this volume. The 
essays are readable and intelligently presented 
along lines laid down by earlier scholarship. 
What remains highly questionable is the au- 
thor’s claim that the whole of the volume some- 
how equals more than the sum of its five essays; 
that, taken together, these essays serve to "show 
...the way in which American technological de- 
velopment and republican values profoundly 
shaped one another." In fact, Civilizing the Ma- 
chine is simply a collection of tenuously related es- 
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says, touching upon a theme far broader in scope 

than these essays collectively suggest it to be. 
GILMAN M. OSTRANDER 
University of Waterloo, 
Ontario 


WILLIAM R. BROCK. The United States, 1789-1890. 
(The Sources of History: Studies in the Uses of 
Historical Evidence.) Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1975. Pp. 952. $15.00. 


This is the first volume of the Studies in the Uses of 
Historical Evidence to deal with sources for United 
States history. Written by one of Britain’s leading 
historians of nineteenth-century America, the 
book is not only a study of historical sources bear- 
ing on the first hundred years under the Constitu- 
tion, but also an admittedly personal statement 
about American history. William R. Brock organ- 
izes his discussion around four major areas: 1.) the 
growth of the nation, dealing primarily with statis- 
tical records and the relationship of the Civil War 
to growth and change; 2.) the government of the 
United States, concentrating on the records of all 
branches of the national government and those 
who held positions in it; 3.) the life of the people, 
focusing on the print media, farmers, townspeople, 
blacks, immigrants, and laborers; and 4.) a specu- 
lative section on the American mind, considering 
the role of religion, education, ideas, and partic- 
ularly the concept of nationalism. He intentionally 
excludes two central elements which characterized 
the century—the westward movement and the 
growth of business. 

The United States: 1789-1890 is a series of essays 
which should be required reading for the graduate 
student beginning work in nineteenth-century his- 
tory, or for a specialist in a particular topic of the 
period who needs familiarity with allied sources 
outside his specialty. While the author concen- 
trates on written sources and ranges among local 
and national records including published and un- 
published documents, he is eclectic rather than 
exhaustive, illustrative rather than definitive. In 
that selectivity, however, he has surveyed the nine- 
teenth-century landscape, noting gaps left in his- 
torical research, illustrating the uses and abuses of 
some sources, and warning against the temptation 
to draw broader generalizations than the available 
data warrant. 

In reviewing available material, he is at his best 
in discussions of the central role of the Civil War, 
the national records bearing on the development of 
the country, and the government and laws shap- 
ing, and being shaped by, that growth. The section 
on the life of the people is more derivative, how- 
ever, relying heavily on the work of Frank Luther 
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Mott for journalism, Paul W. Gates for farming, 
Brinley Thomas and Charlotte Erickson for immi- 
gration, and Richard C. Wade for slavery. In the 
final section, that dealing with the American 
mind, Brock discusses the material which Ameri- 
can historians use to analyze the process of change 
and concludes with the observation that they are 
too introspective and need to examine the Ameri- 
can experience in a comparative framework and 
from a broader perspective. 

The volume's style is unpretentious and read- 
able, and the content is valuable for anyone wish- 
ing to investigate nineteenth-century America 
through available primary sources. It is therefore 
appropriate both for the classroom and for the 
library. 

NICHOLAS C. BURCKEL 
University of Wisconsin —Parkside 


JAMES R. GIBSON. Imperial Russia in Frontier America: 
The Changing Geography of Supply of Russian America, 
1784-1667. (The fen ih . Clark Series in the 
Historical Geography of North America.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. x, 257. 
Cloth $10.00, paper $6.00. 


The history of empire has been, almost always, an 
uneven tale: high adventure and daring, privation 
and the destruction of truly grand and noble 
dreams, profit for some, and loss for many others. 
Russian America was persistently on the loss side 
of the ledger, and did not even compensate with 
salubrious climate or richly cultured natives. 

One of the main reasons for failure (albeit the 
principal long-range one was the feverish wasting 
of the only valuable resource, fur-bearing animals) 
was the extreme difficulty of provisioning the out- 
posts built after the 1780s. That is the subject of 
this new book, a sequel and companion piece to 
Gibson’s earlier Feeding the Russian Fur Trade 
(1969). Together with his numerous articles, they 
establish him as the most prolific historical geogra- 
pher concerned with the Russian empire of Siberia 
and the New World. Here he has concentrated 
exclusively on the struggle of the Russian Ameri- 
can Company (from its founding in 1799 until the 
sale of Alaska in 1867) and the Russian govern- 
ment to supply the New World fur-hunting settle- 
ments with the -necessities of life and a very few 
niceties. He has not tried to investigate the raison 
d tire of the colony, the trapping and trading of sea 
otter and fur seal, or the bureaucracy which di- 
rected it and the natives who performed much of 
the labor. 

Russian America from the beginning could not 
provision itself because of its northerly climate, 
poor soil, insufficient labor, and poor agricultural 
technology. From the famed Aleksandr Baranov 
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on, the Company’s officials turned fitfully to ship- 
ment from Siberian or European Russia (which 
was egregiously expensive), settlement further 
south (the Sandwich Islands between 1815 and 
1817, and northern California), and trade with 
foreigners (Bostonians, Hudson Bay merchants, 
Spaniards in lower California, and Hawaiians). 
None of these expedients worked satisfactorily and 
steadily. With national attention directed else- 
where, the fur market in decline, and supply in- 
adequate, Russia wisely (for that day) disposed of 
her most distant colony. 

This book helps chronicle a fascinating episode 
of empire by focusing on a commonly neglected 
aspect of the subject. The style is somewhat pro- 
saic, but clear. The maps are adequate and the 
illustrations charming. 

CLIFFORD M. FOUST 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


ROBERT V. REMINI. The Revolutionary Age of Andrew 
Jackson. New York: Harper and Row. 1976. Pp. x, 
205. $6.95. 


The Revolutionary Age of Andrew Jackson does more 
than retell a familiar story. Robert V. Remini has 
synthesized his prior work in an attempt to dem- 
onstrate its "relevance" to the general reader, par- 
ticularly the high school student for whom history 
is, all too often, boring stuff. Jackson, he reminds 
this challenging audience, was a "product and 
shaper” of a "profound revolution" which gave 
birth to the dynamic, urban, industrial society of 
"modern America." He personified the demo- 
cratic urge to destroy economic privilege and to 
create equality of opportunity—at least for those 
who were white and male. 

After outlining the social, psychological, and 
economic dimensions of this revolution, Remini 
focuses on the struggle of Jackson and his ‘‘ex- 
citing bunch" to bring politics into harmony with 
changing social values. Van Buren, Clay, Webster, 
and Calhoun come alive as prototypical modern 
politicians, whose superb organizing skills and 
electioneering techniques revitalized the two-party 
system and engineered modern popular govern- 
ment. Jackson, ‘the first modern president," revo- 
lutionized American government by asserting 
presidential authority during the Bank War. Mi- 
norities were affected by this revolution but were 
denied their own. So, in the Nullification crisis 
Jackson subordinated the moral problem of 
slavery to the political problem of union, and it fel! 
to this spokesman for political democracy to 
“solve” the Indian problem through the removal 
policy. There is a poignant illustration of the 
“ghastly” unevenness of democratic justice in the 
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betrayal and execution of Tsali, the Cherokee 
hero. 

There are problems with this approach. Re- 
mini's admiration for Jackson inhibits his pursuit 
of "relevance." The perceptive student might see 
portents of the imperial presidency and the Nixon 
scandals in Jackson's radical transformation of the 
executive. "Not so!" says Remini. Jackson repre- 
sented "something else"—the strong presidential 
leadership necessary to national progress and so- 
cial betterment. “Notable statesmen” like Lincoln, 
Wilson, and the two Roosevelts strengthened this 
worthy concept. Not until World War II did the 
"unlawful and loathsome" notion of limitless exec- 
utive power creep in and pervert the Jackson ideal. 
Jackson's heart may have been in the right place, 
but there is more of relevance in his presidency 
than a desire to bring the government and the 
people closer together. The student might also 
observe that a historian could discover “modern 
America" at almost any point in the past by care- 
fully selecting modern characteristics —as William 
L. O'Neill's recent The Progressive Years demon- 
strates. Remini recognizes this problem and occa- 
sionally cautions that these years were only a be- 
ginning. The prevailing tone, especially in the 
introductory chapter, suggests more. Finally, iden- 
tification of those he quotes to such good effect 
would have been helpful. 

Such criticism borders on niggling about this 
virtuoso performance. Remini is a master story- 
teller. This is, in the best sense, a popular work, 
though the mark of the professional is on every 
page. He admits that much of what he says or 
leaves unsaid will cause “howls of disagreement" 
among historians, but he restricts the parade of 
scholarship to an instructive bibliography for those 
students interested in the latest research or in con- 
troversial points. The rest is a bold, spirited, and 
dramatic narrative that will surely capture the 
attention of students expecting the cautious, life- 
less, and unimaginative. Remini is a model of the 
professional historian as teacher, and he deserves 
emulation. His book, like the age it recreates, be- 
gins and ends "with a bang." 

FRANCIS N. STITES . 
San Diego State University 


MARY LEE SPENCE and DONALD JACKSON, editors. 
The Expeditions of John Charles Frémont. Volume 2, 
The Bear Flag Revolt and the Court-Martial; volume 2 
supplement, Proceedings of the Court-Martial. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. 1973. Pp. iii, 519; 
xvi, 464. $17.50; $12.50. 


John C. Frémont’s career came to a climax with 
his 1843-44 expedition through South Pass to the 
Columbia, along the eastern base of the Cascades 
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and the Sierra Nevada, across to Sutter’s Fort, and 
home by way of the Mojave Desert and the south- 
ern Rockies. Unreported for many months, the 
expedition was spoken of as “lost,” which height- 
ened the reception. Ably assisted by his talented 
wife, Frémont wrote a glowing account of this 
grand adventure, immediately a most widely read 
book. 

Frémont returned to California in 1845-46 over 
the California variant of the Oregon Trail. Soon at 
odds with the Mexican officials, he went to Kla- 
math Lake. Overtaken by a messenger from Presi- 
dent Polk, he turned around and was on hand for 
the Bear Flag Revolt and the so-called conquest of 
California. Here was a subject that called for a 
sequel that might have surpassed his earlier Report, 
though in it Frémont would not always have been 
the dominant figure. 

The first half of volume 2 of the Frémont Papers 
carries the narrative to the Cahuenga Capitulation 
in January 1847, and the establishment of Ameri- 
can possession. On the trip west chief reliance had 
to be on the Memoirs, written and colored many 
years later. On the California experiences a hun- 
dred letters are scant coverage; the corresponding 
segment of the Larkin Papers, for instance, runs to 
two and a half volumes. 

The other half of volume 2 and the supplementary 
volume, a facsimile of a volume in the government 
document series, are engrossed with the quarrel 
with and between Commodore Robert Stockton 
and Lt. General Stephen Watts Kearny, Fré- 
mont's return under orders to Fort Leavenworth, 
his arrest there, and the court-martial in Washing- 
ton. Here the documentation is much richer. 
There is illumination of much that was going on in 
California in 1847, the vagaries of military govern- 
ment and interservice rivalry, and the constraints 
of military justice. 

Biographers and historians have tilled this 1845- 
49 subject matter industriously, if not exhaustively, 
and in the process have combed most of the docu- 
ments here assembled. They have shown at least a 
ten to one preference for the exploration and de- 
scription and the infiltration and takeover as 
against the quarrel and the court-martial. Empir- 
ically that ratio seems warranted. Editors of per- 
sonal papers, on the other hand, have to go with 
the magnitudes, here one to three in the other 
direction. The editor is well justified in chiding 
historians who seem not to have used the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial. 

The preparation of these two volumes has been 
beautifully done. With economy of words editor 
Mary Lee Spence identifies persons, places, and 
events referenced and disposes of certain ambi- 
guities. Her introduction provides the setting and 
gives a neat synopsis of Frémont's experiences. 
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Her overall judgment is incontrovertible that “in 
the California episode Frémont was as often right 
as wrong" (p. xx). Nevertheless, though the Re- 
publicans nominated him for President in 1856, 
such a record was an appalling comedown from 
his public image as the perfect leader in the open- 
ing of the West. 

JOHN CAUGHEY 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


PHILIP S. FONER. History of Black Americans: From 
Africa lo the Emergence of the Cotton Kingdom. (Contri- 
butions in American History, number 40.) West- 
p Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1975. Pp. 680. 
25.00. 


C. DUNCAN RICE. The Rise and Fall of Black Slavery. 
New York: Harper and Row. 1975. Pp. xiii, 427. 
$15.00. 


Prefaces can be useful steeds whereby authors may 
head off reviewers at the pass. When one returns to 
the preface after reading C. Duncan Rice's sweep- 
ing history of New World slavery and its abolition, 
one reads almost exactly the review one wishes to 
write. The preface disarmingly asserts that the 
book arose out of a course of lectures, is weighted 
perhaps too heavily on anglophonic America, and 
"is intended for the general reader.” 

Happily, the reviewer is left with a few observa- 
tions not covered in the preface. The Rise and Fall of 
Black Slavery is a lucid survey of a vast topic, writ- 
ten with wit (a quality few historians of this sub- 
ject can muster) and too many digressions (includ- 
ing a page-long quotation from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson). The author stresses the “ghastly inevi- 
tability" of the emergence of slavery in the New 
World and finds its eventual abolition more in 
need of explanation than its origin. Indeed, he 
seems to feel on firmer and more attractive ground 
when discussing the movements against slavery 
than when dealing with slavery as an institution. 
For a survey of this scope the book is more than 
usually accurate, with the inexplicable and hor- 
rifying exception of placing the great emancipation 
debate in the Virginia legislature immediately prior 
to the Nat Turner rebellion. 

In dealing with all the slaveholding powers in 
the New World, Rice tends a trifle toward over- 
homogenizing the experiences of various colonies. 
He stresses the continuity of New World slavery 
with long-established traditions of slavery in the 
Old World. This emphasis fits very well with 
Spain and Portugal, but not very well with Eng- 
land. Indeed the self-conscious pride in English 
liberties, so characteristic of Elizabethans, had a 
good deal to do with the character of English 
slavery in America—and its abolition as well. 

While Rice’s book focuses on slavery as an in- 
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- stitution, Philip S. Foner’s deals more directly 


with the experience of black Americans in the 
United States. It is the first of a projected four- 
volume history of Afro-Americans, and is six hun- 
dred pages long. It carries the story to about 1820. 
It tells the story in, as they say, some detail. 

Like virtually every other survey of Afro-Ameri- 
can history, Foner’s story starts out rather badly 
because it begins in Africa. Reacting to assertions 
about African barbarism in somewhat the same 
way that the abolitionist Anthony Benezet did two 
hundred years ago, Foner insists in talking about 
great kingdoms and other civilized "'achieve- 
ments,” thereby presuming that the more Africans 
resembled Europeans the better it would be for all 
of us. There is even an entire section on the great 
accomplishments of the ancient Egyptians, which 
were as pertinent to the history of Afro-Americans 
as the glories of medieval Poland were to the Eng- 
lish settlers in America. 

The story gets much better in the New World. 
There are the customary chapters on the West 
Indies and on Latin America. The establishment 
and character of slavery in the various English 
colonies, the rise of antislavery, blacks in the 
American Revolution, emancipation in the North, 
slave resistance, slavery and the Constitution, 
blacks in the War of 1812, Phyllis Wheatley, Ben- 
jamin Banneker, Paul Cuffe, Gabriel Prosser, and 
so on—the entire story is told lucidly and pan- 
oramically. 

There is a moralistic tone to the book which 
some readers will like and others not. Slavery is 
portrayed as hideously oppressive, yet slaves hero- 
ically rebellious. Once again one is led to ask 
whether such a brutal system had no deleterious 
effects on its victims. By the time the reader gets to 
the inevitable discussion of Thomas Jefferson and 
Sally Hemings one knows for certain what the 
author’s conclusion will be: Yes, the author tells 
us, of course TJ was the father. 

This tone apart, Foner’s comprehensive account 
provides thoughtful and balanced judgments, 
though few readers will agree with all of them. The 
chapters on the influence of St. Domingo on the 
United States afford a fine discussion of greatly 
neglected events in American history. For a book 
so chock full of factual material, there are remark- 
ably few errors of fact. The entire enterprise rests 
on remarkably energetic research in prirnary and 
particularly secondary sources, and there is a long 
and useful bibliography. 

WINTHROP D. JORDAN 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


LESLIE HOWARD OWENS. Tis Species of Property: Slave 
Life and Culture in the Old South. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1976. Pp. 291. $12.95. 
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Slavery—that historiographical battleground on 
which scholars make such extravagant claims and 
where computers have been so misleading (or use- 
less)—is approached dispassionately by Leslie 
Howard Owens. Beginning with a brief overview 
of the color basis of slavery, Owens brings new 
insight to the discussion of the impact of disease 
and diet on slave behavior. Contrary to Fogel and 
Engerman, Owens found slave diet generally 
deficient in protein, calories, and essential vita- 
mins. These deficiencies and inadequate medical 
care reaped a heavy toll in the quarters and ac- 
count for much of the truth in the stereotype of the 
lazy slave. While breaking new ground in these 
areas, Owens’ chapters on the house servant and 
the slave driver seem less exciting and suggestive 
than Genovese's treatment of the same subjects. 
Even so, the author has explored new sources on 
these and most other topics in the book. 

Finding props for self-esteem in religion, music, 
and folklore, the slave had an extended family, a 
vibrant culture, and a personality which survived 
the rigors of bondage. The socialization process in 
the family, the unity of blacks in the quarters, and 
the limits the bondsmen placed on the “‘absolute”’ 
authority of the master are well developed by 
Owens. A staggering array of manuscript sources 
lends an air of credibility frequently missing in 
some recent studies of the peculiar institution. 

All too often Owens ignores or pleads the lack of 
sources when confronting such major historio- 
graphical questions as African survivals, the extent 
of resistance (many rebellions were "absorbed" by 
the system), or family separations. Frequently the 
result is a disturbingly bland veneer to an inher- 
ently exciting discussion. Nevertheless, the absence 
of polemics, the additional information on tradi- 
tional topics, and the impressive list of sources 
will insure This Spectes of Property a place beside 
the recent studies of Peter Wood, Julia Smith, and 
Eugene Genovese. 

JOHN W. BLASSINGAME 
Yale University 


LEONARD I. SWEET. Black Images of America, 
1784-1870. (The Norton Essays in American His- 
tory.) New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 
1976. Pp. x, 214. Cloth $8.95, paper $2.95. 


Leonard Sweet’s superb book casts the nineteenth- 
century black’s perception of America against the 
backdrop of George Bancroft’s epic vision. Ban- 
croft’s providential view of national history saw 
America as a stroke of divine will, its destiny being 
God’s signature. Black spokesmen, no less imbued 
than whites with this vision, would emphasize the 
onus rather than the blessings of the ordination. 
"Manifest destiny" was not to fill the continent, 
but to realize national ideals of human rights and 
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social justice. Thus, the Afro-American's place in 
national history was crucial, being the single best 
evidence of the nation's unmitigated failure, and 
pointing the sure path to its redemption. Black 
leadership played the role of a Jeremiah, remind- 
ing whites of the awful responsibility in the Ameri- 
can experiment and reassuring themselves of their 
rightful place. 

Some were persuaded nevertheless, that the 
special call of black Americans was the “work of 
civilizing and evangelizing Africa.” They joined in 
schemes to preach to or colonize Africa and, de- 
spairing of black men’s future in America, engaged 
in debate with those blacks who viewed themselves 
as necessary instruments of American reform. 

Leonard Sweet’s analysis is fresh and com- 
pelling. He challenges facile dualisms: national- 
ism/accommodation, separatism/integration. He 
discovers a subtle nationalism in those who would 
remain in America and insist on their rightful 
place. They shared with many Walt Whitman’s 
view of America as *'a nation of nations.” Sweet 
thus broadens the concept of black nationalism in 
useful ways. 

Looking ahead into the 1920s, Sweet sees a dra- 
matic shift, de-emphasizing common destiny and 
stressing alienation. Marcus Garvey's nationalism 
tolerated no dual loyalties. Only a present-cen- 
tered myopia would find such a view in the nine- 
teenth century. : 

Sophisticated, provocative, and original, this 
book is essential reading. It is written in a lucid 
and careful prose and contains a helpful essay on 
bibliography. 

NATHAN IRVIN HUGGINS 
Columbia University 


RICHARD H. SEWELL. Ballots for Freedom: Antislavery 
Politics in the United States, 1837-1860. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. xvi, 379. $14.95. 


This is a notable book for several reasons. First, it 
argues persuasively for the continuity of political 
abolitionism from the pre-Garrisonian era through 
the election of Abraham Lincoln; second, it pres- 
ents the strongest case possible for the primacy of 
the moral impulse in antislavery politics of the 
1840s and 1850s; third, and perhaps most remark- 
able, both achievements are accomplished through 
the use of thoroughly traditional materials and 
approaches. 

For those readers who enjoy detecting resem- 
blance in scholarly productions, much as some 
delight in identifying look-alikes at family reun- 
ions, this book's theses will summon recollections 
of the writings of Gilbert H. Barnes and especially 
of Dwight L. Dumond. These two historians' 
works, however otherwise dissimilar from Richard 
Sewell's, reached conclusions somewhat similar to 
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his. Dumond in particular, in his monumental but 
occasionally misunderstood and often slighted 
Antislavery: The Crusade for Freedom in America, 
stressed both the political ramifications of slavery 
itself and the political activities of pre-Garrisonian 
abolitionists. Sewell quite fittingly passes lightly 
over the years before 1830, a period Dumond em- 
phasized, to focus first on the still-neglected politi- 
cal concerns of Modern Abolitionism (as contem- 
poraries referred to the era of Garrison and the 
American Anti-Slavery Society), and then on the 
antebellum decades, when antislavery emerged to 
be seen by even the dullest eye as a major force in 
electoral politics. The emphasis throughout is on 
continuity in personnel, goals, and means. 

For all their outspoken hostility to slavery and 
Southern power the Free Soil and Republican par- 
ties have commonly been viewed as embodying 
only a remnant of that vital moral impulse which 
was so clearly manifest in the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and (to surrender to Sewell’s argu- 
ment) in its successor, the Liberty party. To sup- 
port their argument that a WEE -down process 
had occurred, critics observe that later antislavery 
politicians sought only to prevent the spread of 
slavery, not to destroy it in the Southern states. 
They further bolster their contention by combing 
the public and private utterances of Free Soilers 
and Republicans for expressions that evidence rac- 
ist attitudes. They have little trouble finding them. 

Sewell argues against the justice of these criti- 
cisms. He demonstrates that Free Soilers and Re- 
publicans were no more willing than their aboli- 
tionist predecessors to tolerate indefinitely the 
existence of slavery. He shows that many politi- 
cians who called for the containment of slavery 
believed that by so doing they would destroy it. 
'The economic interests of antislavery politicians, 
he insists, never obscured their moral indignation 
over slavery, their abolitionist intent, or their com- 
mitment to basic civil rights for blacks. The anti- 
Negro sentiments of some antislavery politicians 
are not easily disposed of, but Sewell makes an 
able effort to do so. Probably no writer will ever 
present a stronger case for the political abolition- 
ists' philanthropy than appears here. It is no criti- 
cism of the author's skill or industry to predict that 
his argument will not convince everyone, for in this 
instance it is ultimately impossible to explain away 
the need for explanation. 

The rich and detailed narrative through whieh 
the above arguments emerge is supported by mas- 
sive documentation supplied by research in some 
ninety-eight manuscript collections—nearly all of 
them the correspondence of ‘‘leaders”—and doz- 
ens of newspaper files. The book makes no con- 
cessions whatever to the method or style of the new 
political history. Though it is not at all likely that a 
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different approach would have yielded a wiser, 
more useful, or more valid product, those histo- 
rians who adhere to the traditional in research and 
presentation, even when they produce books of 
great worth and integrity as Sewell has done, must 
ready themselves to withstand onslaughts from the 
scornful opposition. 

MERTON L. DILLON 

Ohio State University 


DAVID M. POTTER. The Impending Crisis, 1848-1861. 
Completed and edited by DON E. FEHRENBACHER. 
(New American Nation Series.) New York: Har- 
per and Row. 1976. Pp. xv, 638. $15.00. 


What a blessing that David M. Potter, one of the 
most admirable historians writing in the twentieth 
century, lived long enough to see this manuscript 
far along its way. How fortunate, too, that the 
astute Don E. Fehrenbacher completed the draft 
and edited the whole. Both scholars were—and 
Fehrenbacher is—widely recognized as author- 
itative in the period. If additional evidence were 
needed, The Impending Crisis would supply it. 

In an introduction to this New American Nation 
Series book, editors Henry Steele Commager and 
Richard B. Morris describe the 1850s as the “most 
controversial chapter of our history.” While some 
scholars may balk at “‘most,” it is doubtful if any- 
one can convincingly deny that the 1848-61 span 
was, and is, extremely controversial. Allan Nevins, 
Roy F. Nichols, Avery Craven, and others have 
been over nearly all of the same ground. Wherein, 
then, lie the Potter contributions? 

Major assets are at least three in number: 1.) 
Virtually every important political development is 
analyzed with consummate care; 2.) unusually 
valuable historiographical appraisals appear in 
footnotes throughout the volume; 3.) splendid syn- 
thesis—the best ever offered for the period —dis- 
tinguishes threescore or more of the textual pages. 

Liabilities? In any work of such scope, special- 
ists may be tempted to pick a nit. The develop- 
ment of Young America, for example, seems less 
than adequate. The nonappearance of William 
Wilson Corcoran in the book is even more surpris- 
ing than the omission from the bibliography of 
Henry Cohen's fine Corcoran study. 

Still, no exclusion can compare in significance 
with the masterfully executed inclusions—the in- 
tegration of 1853-56 foreign and domestic issues (p. 
177 F), for instance, and the clear perspective (p. 
436) on 1860s immigrant vote. Numerous observa- 
tions respecting railroads, Kansas, the Dred Scott 
decision, and four presidential elections are mem- 
orably apt. The cause or causes of the Civil War? 
Persons seeking a simplistic answer will be disap- 
pointed. Yet it is doubtful that many readers will 
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lay down the book without understanding that, in 
Potter's judgment, slavery had at least as much to 
do with the total crisis as any other single factor. 
What I like most is Potter’s achievement in re- 
producing actions and thinking of the people of the 
era without altering the focus from presentist an- 
gles. Even more than the felicitous style, his dis- 
tinctively faithful re-creation of an era and his 
mature assessment of it make The Impending Crisis 
of Pulitzer and Bancroft Prize quality. 
HOLMAN HAMILTON 
University of Kentucky 


NORMAN B. FERRIS. Desperale Diplomacy: William H. 
Seward's Foreign Policy, 1861. Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 265. $12.95. 


In neither methodology nor interpretation is this 
detailed account of the first year of Union diplo- 
macy the new departure it purports to be. It is, 
instead, a conventional treatment of a conven- 
tional view whose only novelty is the extremity to 
which it carries the notion that British diplomats 
and policymakers were actuated by an unreason- 
ing malevolence toward the United States. At the 
other extreme, Seward is portrayed as a mild- 
mannered, guileless statesman who by dint of 
superhuman forbearance and brilliantly dextrous 
diplomacy singlehandedly (Lincoln was only an- 
other of his burdens) saved the Union from dis- 
memberment by wily Europeans. 

Unfortunately, Norman B. Ferris’ evidence ei- 
ther does not support this Manichean view, or is 
open to other, equally plausible interpretations. 
Thus, Ferris’ animus notwithstanding, the reader 
is apt to come away with admiration for British 
moderation and good sense despite Seward's many 
provocations. In his lawyer's brief, Ferris uncrit- 
ically accepts Seward's view of himself, and hence 
cannot admit that Seward (here as elsewhere) 
sought to manipulate public opinion to further his 
diplomatic objectives. Furthermore, his fore- 
doomed effort to depict Seward as a pacific man 
deprives Ferris of opportunities for fresh insights 
by compelling him virtually to ignore the two 
most controversial episodes of 1861: Seward's 
“Thoughts” on April 1 and the Trent Affair. In- 
stead, trivial events like the Bunch Affair get whole 
chapters that could easily have been condensed to 
footnotes. 

Ferris' obsession with British animosity results 
in another, equally damaging imbalance. He de- 
votes much of his book to cataloging Lord Lyons' 
dislike for Seward, while ignoring the complexity 
of British policymaking and the domestic con- 
straints upon it. Ferris' knowledge of the literature 
displays some surprising gaps. For example, he 
accepts Louis Schmidt's 1918 thesis on the in- 
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fluence of Northern wheat on British policy, seem- 
ingly unaware of Eli Ginzberg's 1936 refutation of 
it. 

When the full story of Civil War diplomacy is 
finally written, it will be placed within the context 
of Seward's global ideas and long-range policies as 
well as American domestic developments, while 
doing the same for British and European diplo- 
macy. Only then will true understanding be pos- 
sible. That task still awaits its historian. 

ERNEST N. PAOLINO 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


ROBERT W. DUBAY. John Jones Pettus, Mississippi 


Fire-Eater: [His Life and Times, 1813-1667. Jackson: 


University Press of Mississippi. 1975. Pp. xii, 234. 
$12.50. 


John Jones Pettus, first of the Civil War governors 
of Mississippi, has not been one of the better 
known protagonists of the national tragedy of the 
1860s. This small volume is unlikely to add appre- 
ciably to his recognition factor. 

Despite the ‘‘life and times” promise of its title, 
Robert W. Dubay’s study is hardly more than a 
thin chronology of the surface experience of Mis- 
sissippi during the war years, lacking the sub- 
stance and interpretive sophistication of older 
works by Percy Rainwater and John K. Bet- 
tersworth. Even in the area in which it should be 
strongest, the particular and intimate relationship 
of his central figure to the overall story, Dubay’s 
work adds little if anything to our understanding 
of Pettus as Southerner, politician, executive, or 
human being. His presence, indeed, is hardly felt 
in these pages, and he remains disembodied, dis- 
tant, and consequently supremely uninteresting. 

This is all the more regrettable because of the 
potential which Pettus would seem to offer to the 
historian. Born in Tennessee, he migrated to Mis- 
sissippi in the mid-1830s, entered politics in the 
1840s, and became generally identified with strong 
support of internal improvements and railroads as 
well as consistent radical opposition to any com- 
promise of the demands of Southern nationalism. 
Steady and plodding loyalty to his political fac- 
tion brought him to the governorship in 1859 and 
to inescapable confrontation with the crisis of 
1860-61. Through it all he remained unwavering in 
his commitment to the feasibility of Southern inde- 
pendence, jealous of his state’s prerogatives in the 
new Confederacy, and pedestrian if not worse in 
the quality of his leadership. 

A plain, rough-hewn product of the frontier, 
Pettus was never the spokesman for a united politi- 
cal community of homogeneous ruling class. His 
experiences in relating to the persistent Whiggery 
of his state, to closet Unionists such as J. F. H. 
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Claiborne, to the distant authority of Richmond, 
and to the closer egos of military commanders like 
John Pemberton—all of this invites hard and 
searching analysis and clarifying explication. Un- 
happily, they are not to be found in this disap- 
pointing volume. 

JOSEPH G. TREGLE, JR. 

University of New Orleans 


HERMAN HATTAWAY. General Stephen D. Lee. Jack- 
son: University Press of Mississippi. 1976. Pp. xi, 
283. $12.50. 


Stephen D. Lee (of the South Carolina, not the 
Virginia, family) served the cause of the Con- 
federacy superbly. A West Point graduate, Lee 
resigned his federal commission in time to be Gen- 
eral Beauregard's personal emissary to accept Ma- 
jor Richard H. Anderson's surrender of Fort Sum- 
ter. Subsequently, Lee performed laudably as an 
artillery officer in the Seven Days campaign and 
at Second Manassas and Antietam. When he was 
transferred to the West, Lee's tenacious defense of 
Vicksburg won the admiration both of southerners 
and of the city's eventual captors. During the re- 
mainder of the conflict, Lee served the western 
army as cavalry officer and as department and 
corps commander, performing so creditably that 
at age thirty he was made lieutenant general—the 
youngest officer on either side to attain that rank. 

Herman Hattaway's chronicle of Lee's military 
career is a welcome addition to Civil War military 
history. Indeed, the author makes a convincing 
case (in spite of occasional ill-chosen adulatory 
and unobjective quotations characterizing his sub- 
ject) that General Lee's contributions to the Con- 
federate effort have long deserved this kind of sus- 
tained attention. 

Hattaway's,chapter on the United Confederate 
Veteran's history committee is a gem; Lee was 
chairman of the panel which acted as a watchdog 
against unacceptable school textbooks with north- 
ern biases. Equally interesting is the material on 
the general's nineteen-year tenure as president of 
Mississippi A&M College. One wishes, however, 
that the author had explored his subject's early life 
and the influences that molded his exceptional 
character. Also deserving of more attention are the 
bases of Lee's support in his forays into state poli- 
tics, in particular his relationships with the 
Grange and Farmers' Alliance. Blacks are absent 
from this biography —one can relate to the "invis- 
ible man" metaphor in reviewing the career of this 
Southern leader. 

Hattaway's chapter on Lee's "strangely fla- 
vored” Bourbonism is fuzzy around the edges. The 
author might have heeded—as we all should—his 
warning against a universal label to characterize 
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New South leaders. Too much ink, the reviewer's 
included, has been expended as the author of each 
new biography explains at length why Ais Bourbon 
is not like other Bourbons. An additional note on 
labeling: some readers may be amused by Hatta- 
way's reference to "Pitchfork" Ben Tillman as the 
“South Carolina statesman.” 

Although an important Mississippian, Stephen 
D. Lee remains a figure only of local and regional 
interest. Lee’s lack of any genuine national contri- 
bution is sadly typical of most competent south- 
erners of the New South era. 

HUGH B. HAMMETT 
Rochester Institute of Technology 


ROBERT S. HOLZMAN. Adapl or Perish: The Life of 
General Roger A. Pryor, C.S.A. Hamden, Conn.: 
Archon Books. 1976. Pp. 209. $13.50. 


Born in 1828 to an old Virginia family, Roger 
Pryor had a fascinating life. He received his law 
degree from the University of Virginia at nineteen, 
but with his oratorical ability temporarily im- 
paired by a throat ailment turned to journalism. In 
the 1850s he held editorial positions on several 
papers, including Thomas Ritchie’s Richmond 
Enquirer and the Washington Union. Elected to a 
vacant congressional seat in 1859, Pryor became a 
tempestuous defender of southern rights in the 
strife-torn House and hastened to Charleston to 
aid the Confederate cause even before Virginia’s 
secession. Thereafter, he served as a colonel and 
brigadier general in the Virginia campaigns of 
1861-62 only to resign his commission the follow- 
ing year in dismay at the depletion of his com- 
mand by transfers. He re-enlisted as a private in 
the cavalry. : 

Unable to rebuild his career in postwar Rich- 
mond, Pryor, now an advocate of sectional recon- 
ciliation, moved to New York City late in 1865 to 
accept employment with the original Daily News. 
After a few months he began a law practice that he 
built into one of the city's most distinguished. 
Pryor argued several cases that drew national at- 
tention, including the plaintiff's cause in the adul- 
tery trial of the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, 
and in 1887 represented the Haymarket defendants 
in their unsuccessful appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Later a justice on various state courts, he died in 
retirement in New York City in 1919. 

Despite having a subject whose career warrants 
comparison in eventfulness with that of Ben But- 
ler, Pryor's frequent legal associate, Robert Holz- 
man, a retired professor of taxation, turns in a 
disappointing study. It is marred by inadequate 
research (no effort to compensate for the lack of 
Pryor manuscripts is evident), an excessive use of 
quotations, and an almost total absence of analy- 
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sis. For instance, the author merely notes that 
Pryor practiced law in New York in the company 
of the era's most eminent attorneys—Joseph 
Choate, David Dudley Field and Elihu Root— 
without assessing Pryor's contributions to the bar 
and to legal thought during this significant period 
in the history of the legal profession. 

In sum, this is a shallow book that will have only 
limited value for historians. Civil War buffs will 


likewise find it unrewarding. It does perform a: 


useful service by collecting the scattered facts of 
Pryor's career and will—it is hoped—encourage 
some enterprising historian to undertake the type 
of study Pryor deserves. 
LLOYD J. GRAYBAR 
Eastern Kentucky University 


HANS L. TREFOUSSE. /mfeachment of a President: An- 
drew Johnson, the Blacks, and Reconstruction. Knox- 
ville: University of Tennessee Press. 1995: Pp. xii, 
252. $10.95. 


A foremost interpreter of the Republican role in 
Reconstruction, Hans Trefousse, has written a 
unique volume on the effect of impeachment on 
Radical Reconstruction. In this extended essay, 
largely based on secondary sources, Trefousse con- 


tends that the attempt to remove President John-. 


son-from office gave the Tennessean the opportun- 
ity to counterattack by vetoing radical legislation. 
More important, the failure to remove the presi- 
dent from.office prevented the Radicals from using 
the federal government to effect their reforms. 
Trefousse dispenses with the question of 
whether the president had indeed committed an 
impeachable offense and ought to have been re- 
moved from office. Instead he asserts that the 
Radicals had little choice but to impeach the 
president, since they believed that Johnson was 
bent on restoring racial controls in the South. He 
concludes that moderate Republicans had to join 
the Radicals, because the moderates knew that 
Johnson would rebuild the Democratic party and 
shift the balance of power too heavily in favor of 
the executive. Thus, the Republicans were near 
unity in their initial bid to unseat the president. 
But the Republicans badly misjudged the politi- 
cal abilities of Johnson and the mood of the people 
of the North. Trefousse says that Johnson real- 
ized that he would not be removed from office, so 
he forced the Radicals into reckless actions which 
lost them popular support. Johnson also under- 
stood that many Republicans hated and feared 
Benjamin Wade, the man who would become 


president in the event of a conviction; for this’ 


reason, the Republicans equivocated on the final 
decision to remove Johnson. That . knowledge 
freed Johnson to take the offensive against his 
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opponents, buy the time necessary for conserva- 
tism to be restored in the South, and link political 
radicalism with the cause of reform for the former 
slave. 

There are a few weak spots in this well-argued 
thesis. Trefousse commits an error’in creating a 
monolithic South after the war, and he completely 
ignores the degree to which the Southern people 
had lost faith in their political leaders. The author 
does not study Johnson’s ambivalence about the 
fact that his activities would restore his enemies to 
power in the South. The Republicans, like Tre- 
fousse, misunderstood the South. But they did un- 
derstand how the impeachment movement would 
affect popular opinion on presidential powers. 
Through congressional government the Republi- 
cans were able to keep their party in power for 
nearly half a century, even if they could no longer 
use public opinion to. perpetuate reform politics. 
Because the Radicals remained divided in pur- 
pose, Trefousse is incorrect when he concludes 
that failure to convict meant the loss of radi- 
calism. The real loser was the freedman. 

JON L. WAKELYN 
Catholic University of 
America 


ROGER L. HART. Redeemers, Bourbons & Populists: 
Tennessee, 1870-1096. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1975. Pp. xvi, 290. $12.95. 


This study of Tennessee politics from the end of 
Reconstruction to 1896 seeks to delineate political 
patterns and determine how far the rivalries re- 
flected fundamental economic or social tensions. 
The Redeemers, having wrested the state govern- © 
ment from the Republicans, failed to prevent dis- 
ruption of the anti-Republicans over the issue of 
payment of the state debt. Conservative Demo- 
crats established control of a momentarily ‘re- 
united state party in the 1880s, but they could not 
prevent the Farmers’ Alliance from coming to 
power within the party. The Alliance movement 
was effectively crushed, however, when some of its 
leaders put the Alliance ahead of the party. The 
ensuing third-party effort, the People’s party, 
failed utterly in 1892 to woo Democrats from their 
party loyalty. The 1896 national campaign of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan as the presidential nominee 
of the Democratic party ended an era of almost 
kaleidoscopic factionalism within the Tennessee 
Democratic party. 

The author has effectively used a substantial 
body of literary sources and provided numerous 
analyses of legislative voting behavior and aggre- 
gate voting data. The existing relevant interpretive 
viewpoints are lucidly presented. The entire narra- 
tive is gracefully rendered, and the conclusions are 
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offered without equivocation. The conclusions are 
that Tennessee politics of the period were com- 
plicated and ever changing, that no persistent fac- 
tions of individual leaders were behind the surface 
political storms, and that economic or social class 
conflicts cannot be the pervasive explanation of 
political rivalries. The author is convinced, given 
the undermining of evidence for other inter- 
pretations, that the persistence of antebellum 
party loyalties, the durable Unionist-Secessionist 
antagonisms of the war era, and friends-and- 
neighbors localism contributed greatly to a voter's 
self-identification. "The major basis of political 
attitudes . . . was the need to arrange experience in 
coherent, meaningful ways—ways that supported 
` the individual's self-esteem and social status,” 
hence “the desire to put into public office men 
from a group with which one identified, in order to 
bestow recognition on that group and enhance its 
status." 

THOMAS B. ALEXANDER 

University of Missouri, 

Columbia 


STEPHEN J. DECANIO. Agriculture in the Postbellum 
South: The Economics of Production and Supply. (MIT 
.Monographs in Economics.) Cambridge: MIT 
Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 335. $15.00. 


This monograph, an outgrowth of a doctoral dis- 
sertation, is designed to shed new light on the 
social and economic upheavals in the South after 
the Civil War through the techniques of quan- 
tification, which the author believes are more use- 
ful than the traditional historical approach. He 
sets out by summarizing in rather cursory fashion 
what he views as the major economic issues that 
faced the South during these troubled years and 
then confines himself to answering such questions 
as whether Southern agricultural labor was ex- 
pleited, whether white farm labor was more pro- 
ductive than black, whether cotton was more pro- 
ductive and profitable than alternative crops, and 
whether rural furnishing merchants exercised mo- 
nopoly power on the market. At the end of a 
chapter of more than 100 rambling pages and 314 
'footnotes, which easily could have been reduced by 
half, he concludes that the "narrative, anecdotal, 
nonquantitative and impressionistic" approach of 
the historians fails to tell us which of the alterna- 
tive hypotheses were true in the aggregate, 
whether the exploitation of labor was general or 
exceptional, or whether white or black farm labor 
was more productive. He then informs us that he 
has developed and applied more powerful tech- 
niques in. helping to understand these historical 
problems. 

Whether he has shed new light by these ‘“‘pow- 
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erful techniques" is a matter of opinion, depending 
on one's value scale. This study will be well re- 
ceived by those who believe that history should 
consist primarily of those phases that are quan- 
tifiable, despite the fact that things that do not. 
lend themselves to measurement often are more 
important than those that do; those who believe that 
such techniques distort history rather than set the 
record straight will view this monograph with sus- 
picion. The author concedes that many problems 
cannot be answered strictly by economic ex- 
planations, yet he proceeds to try to answer them 
as though they could be. What follows, in the 
opinon of the reviewer, is a tedious if not baffling 
array of charts, tables, and mathematical formulas 
designed primarily for the technicians, which will 
leave the general reader cold. Are the statistical 
data for those years complete and reliable? Are 
those built-in biases, frustrations, and psychologi- 
cal consequences that followed in the wake of de- 
feat and the politics at the county, state, and fed- 
eral levels so unimportant to the economic sector 
of the South as to be avoided completely? Perhaps 
the author is right in saying that the traditional 
historical methods have not provided the answers 
to the questions he is seeking answers to, but I do 
not believe that his "powerful techniques" have 
provided those answers either. 

THEODORE SALOUTOS 

University California, 

Los Angeles. 


JAMES J. BARNES. Authors, Publishers and Politicians: 
The Quest for an Anglo-American Copyright Agreement, 
1815-1854. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press. Pp. xv, 311. $13.00. ` i i 


Authors, Publishers and Politicians is the story of a 
quest that failed—the attempts to secure an An- 
glo-American copyright agreement between 1815 
and 1854. It begins when the matter first received 
serious attention, after the conclusion of “the Sec- 
ond War for Independence," and ends with the 
failure of the U.S. Senate to ratify the copyright 
treaty of 1854. James J. Barnes traces, in admirable 
detail, the activities in both countries regarding 
the issue. We learn that James Fenimore Cooper, 
"one of the few ... to make an impression on the 
British reading public," was the first American 
author seriously interested in securing an Anglo- 
American agreement. Next, the author discusses 
the details involved in passing the 1831 law pro- 
tecting American authors in their own country. It 
was steered through Congress by Connecticut 
Representative William Ellsworth, the son-in-law 
of Noah Webster, who sought copyright protection 
for his "spelling books." The author also covers 
the maneuvers of literary pirates on both sides of 
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the Atlantic and the machinations and lobbying 
by bookmen and newspaper publishers in search 
of cheap filler matter. Indeed, there is little one 
could want to know about the status of the copy- 
right controversy that is not covered in great 
detail. 

The author is to be congratulated for reducing 
forty years of complex, at times tortured, lobbying 
and litigation into clear, readable prose. He sum- 
marizes the results in these words: "During the 
first half of the nineteenth century, British authors 
had little prospect of protecting their publications 
abroad, especially in America. However, depend- 
ing upon the state of law as interpreted by the 
British courts, foreign authors including Ameri- 
cans could secure a valid copyright in Britain." 

JUSTIN E. WALSH 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


SALLY GREGORY KOHLSTEDT. The Formation of the 
American Scientific Community: The American. Associa- 
lion for the Advancement of CON 1848-60. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 264. 


$10.95. 


In the mid-1840s, challenged by the European ex- 
ample, Americans began in several ways to lay the 
institutional foundation of modern American sci- 
ence. Sally Gregory Kohlstedt's study of a corner- 
stone in that foundation has as its leitmotif the 
dilemma of scientists in egalitarian and republican 
America, who had to cultivate the general public 
for support while struggling to confirm and refine 
their new professionalism. The popular self-cul- 
ture movement of the 1830s had tended both to 
nourish and to debase American science. Scien- 
tists’ heightened fear of amateurism delayed the 
formal organization of the AAAS until 1848 by 
requiring a prolonged flank approach through a 
national] association of professional geologists. 
` Even so, the new organization had to go beyond its 
British model in concessions to democracy or anti- 
elitism. During the annual AAAS meetings, the 
"savants" were flattered by public interest, yet 
reluctant to address questions of popular concern, 
such as evolution and racism. After the first three 
years of organization and good fellowship came a 
long contest between an able but arrogant and 
self-perpetuating inner circle and those who feared 
that it might stifle fledgling professionals along 
with the amateurs. By 1860 the strain had told on 
the AAAS, and the AAAS revival after wartime 
suspension did not fully restore its centrality to 
American science. 

Kohlstedt's account of all this is heavy going. 
Solecisms mottle its leaden prose. But reading it is 
worth the effort. Kohlstedt has thoroughly mined 
the immense body of manuscript sources left by 
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scores of record-conscious antebellum scientists. 
Her other sources are impressively numerous and 
varied. She draws on sociological, economic, philo- 
sophical, and psychological studies for back- 
ground. She seizes on the possibilities opened by a 
well-defined and well-recorded community for an 
elaborate statistical analysis. Above all, she makes 
explicit the manifold implications of her data. In 
substance this study is definitive on a historical 
subject of first importance. : 
ROBERT V. BRUCE 
Boston. University 


CEDRIC CUMMINS. The University of South Dakota, 
1062-1966. Vermillion: University of South Dakota 
Press. 1975. Pp. v, 334. Cloth $8.95, paper $4.95. 


EMORY p Bethany in Kansas: The History of a 
College. Lindsborg, Kan.: Bethany College. 1975. 
Pp. viii, 309. 

The institutions discussed in these volumes were 
founded within a year of one another on the sub- 
collegiate level —the first, as Bethany Academy, in 
1881 and the second, as the University of Dakota, 
in 1882. The latter had been projected in 1862 by 
the first legislature of sparsely settled Dakota Ter- 
ritory, but the authorization then given was little 
more than a manifestation of the frontiersman's 
faith in progress. A different faith—that God 
would aid their efforts—was exhibited by Pastor 
Carl Swensson and the small congregation of 
Bethany Church in Lindsborg, Kansas, when they 
set out to provide opportunities for Christian edu- 
cation for the children of the Swedish Lutheran 
immigrants who had settled in that area. 

Both ventures proved successful, but only after 
decades of struggle against financial crises and 
other adversities. The survival of Bethany and its 
evolution into a college were made possible by the 
efforts of dedicated leaders, the loyalty of poorly 
paid faculty, and contributions from residents of 
the local community, the Lutheran Church in 
Kansas, and individual benefactors. f 

The University of Dakota, which adopted its 
present name after admission of South Dakota into 
the Union in 1889, obtained its original campus 
and buildings through gifts of land and a bond 
issue approved by citizens of Vermillion and Clay 
County. After one year’s operation, the school was 
chartered by the territorial legislature and given 
meager but continuing support from tax revenues. 
Statehood for South Dakota also made the univer- 
sity eligible for federal aid. 

Although each institution had its own serious 
problems, each also had its successes. Bethany 
established a reputation in music and the fine arts, 
and the yearly rendition of the “Messiah” brought 
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favorable notice far beyond the borders of Kansas. 
The University of South Dakota, meanwhile, ex- 
panded its services through teacher training, pro- 
fessional colleges, and graduate work on a modest 


scale. Enough graduates of each school achieved: 


success in study elsewhere and in their professions 
to indicate that they had received the elements of a 
good education. 

To a large degree the development of these two 
institutiohs in the late nineteenth century and be- 
yond falls into the pattern followed by numerous 
contemporary struggling colleges in the Midwest 
and South. Later, they both shared in the prosper- 
ity and depression following World War I and 
were swept along by the same currents that 
brought increased enrollments, better financing, 
and drastic internal change to all American col- 
leges after the second great war. Both are now 
respected for the quality of their offerings and the 
service rendered to their constituents. 

These authoritative, well-written accounts con- 
tribute significantly to the history of higher educa- 
tion in this country. Their authors, mature histo- 
rians with long involvement in academic life, have 
made good use of documentary sources and inter- 
views and have flavored their expositions with 
first-hand knowledge. Each man appears to have 
enjoyed his task. 

Cedric Cummins states in his introduction that 
he has attempted “to serve three main functions”: 
to "provide better understanding and nostalgic 
memories for the institution’s many- alumni and 
friends," to produce “a one-volume encyclopedia 
of reference material," and to provide “a case 
study of the major trends in higher education 
played out in the environment" in which his uni- 
versity is located. Unknowingly, he could have 
been speaking for Emory Lindquist as well as him- 
self, for both have served these functions well. 

JAMES F. HOPKINS 
University. of Kentucky 


NEIL COUGHLAN. Young John Dewey: An Essay in 
American Intellectual History. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 187. $10.75. 


This slender but gracefully written volume offers 
fresh insights into the emergence of John Dewey's 
novel contributions to American philosophy. Neil 
Coughlan's hunch was to get at the evolution of 
the new philosophy by tracing the personal 
development of the young scholar who created it. 
He sees Dewey's personal struggles toward prag- 
matism shaped by two larger events: the crisis of 
evangelical Protestantism under the challenge of 
Darwinism, and the supplanting of church-oriented 
colleges by scientific-research-centered universities. 
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Coughlan argues that scholars have overlooked a 
strong motivation in Dewey—a reach for piety, 
"not so much in the narrow sense of religous faith 
as in the broader meaning of faithfulness to an 
upbringing and culture” (p. 47). 

By establishing new connections from standard 
sources as well as by mining primary sources, 
Coughlan first delineates the evangelical faith of 
Dewey's mother with her demanding query, “Are 
you right with Jesus?" Then in tracing Dewey's 
moves from Scottish intuitionalism, to Hegelian- 
ism, to pragmatism Coughlan sees Dewey strug- 
gling to portray human life as marked by purpose 
and meaning, as did the old faith, even while he 
stood face to face with the impact of evolutionary 
science on man's image of himself. 

Coughlan is eminently effective when he por- 
trays the personal anguishes of the Christian-secu- 
lar struggle in the personal histories of Dewey's 
major mentors: H. A. Torrey, George S. Morris, 
and G. Stanley Hall, as well as Dewey's close col- 
league George Herbert Mead. A dramatic con- 
sequence for Dewey as a doctoral student at Johns 
Hopkins was Morris' urgings toward a sophis- 
ticated Hegelian apologetics for orthodoxy versus 
the pull by Hall toward hard-line. physiological 
research in psychology. The painful dilemma for 
Dewey became whether to remain a Hegelian phi- 
losopher in “faithfulness to the old ideal" or to 
become a laboratory scientist. Characteristically 
Dewey avoided the either/or choice. He chose 
primary identity as a philosopher but, from Hall, 
chose the omnicompetence of science as philoso- 
phic method. , 

Coughlan provides a brilliant analysis of the 
evolution of Dewey's “reflex arc" concept from his 
Hegelianism at Michigan to its full-blown develop- 
ment in 1896 when, as “reflex circuit," it became 
the naturalistic base for purpose and intelligence 
in pragmatism. Concomitant with this was the 
emergence of the social component in the social 
psychology and social philosophy of pragmatism. 
An early manifestation was Dewey's four-year mis- 
adventure (1888-1892) with, the crank, Franklin 
Ford, who nearly talked Dewey into copublishing 
Thought News, designed to apply "scientific 
thought to the world of social fact." This is the 
best account to date of this strange incident. 

The reader will find also an illuminating chapter 
on Dewey's influence on Mead when Dewey was 
pioneering the reflex arc concept, and a critical 
chapter on the strengths and weaknesses of Dew- 
ey's ethics. 

The book was a joy to this reader. Two gaps 
were the scant treatment of the critical influence of 
William James’ Principles of Psychology, and a ne- 


‘glect of the concept of democracy as a pivotal 
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aspect in Dewey's reach for a naturalistic-secular 
piety. ; 
ARTHUR G. WIRTH 
Washington University 


LEON A. JICK. The Americanizalion of the Synagogue, 
1820-1870. Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New 
England, for Brandeis University Press. 1976. Pp. 
xi, 247. $12.50. 


Leon A. Jick has written a fresh synthesis of the 
American Jewish experience during the heart of 
the nineteenth century. It was during this period 
that the relatively small Sephardic Jewish commu- 
nity (perhaps 2500) was overwhelmed by more 
than 50,000 German Jewish immigrants. It was 
also during these years that Reform Judaism took 
root, that B'nai B'rith, the largest American Jew- 
ish fraternal order of the century, began, and that 
attempts were made to unite the almost anarchic 
American Jewish community. None of the in- 
novations proceeded without conflict. Older Jew- 
ish settlements resented the presence of newer im- 
migrants, most Jews responded to the needs of 
their local communities and did not seek out na- 
tional leadership, and Reform Judaism came more 
in response to the desire for Americanization and 
respectability than because of any imposition of 
theological viewpoints carried from abroad. 

Jick's major contribution is to expose the myths 
of unity, solidarity, and orthodoxy, which some 
other historians have described or implied, and to 
explain how an unwieldy and diverse number of 
local congregations eventually came to accept 
Reform Judaism. With a firm grounding in con- 
temporary American events, the author has been 
able to describe how immigrant Jews, given oppor- 
tunities similar to those of other aliens, showed as 
great a desire to be part of, and accepted by, the 
dominant community as were others who had an 
eye on social mobility. The great economic op- 
portunities afforded by the accelerating pace of 
industrialism in the 1860s and 1870s ultimately 
provided the vast number of Jewish families a posi- 
tion of “relative affluence” which, in turn, speeded 
their own desires to worship God in a more "'digni- 
fied" and "Americanized" manner. The move- 
ment culminated with the passage of the Pitts- 
burgh platform in 1885 which rejected all 
ceremonies ‘‘not adapted to the views or habits of 
modern civilization.” 

Until recent years most American Jewish his- 
toriography consisted of works neither critical nor 
analytical. Too many books were written to cele- 
brate past glories and impress Christians with the 
devotion of American Jews to the United States. 
Jick is certainly not in this school. He has taken a 
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penetrating look at American Jews in the nine- 
teenth century and has ably demonstrated why 
and how they shed their traditional heritage. His 
book is an insightful and impressive analysis of a 
crucial development in American Jewish history. 
LEONARD DINNERSTEIN 
University of Árizona 


IRVING HOWE. World of Our Fathers. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1976. Pp. xx, 714. 


$14.95. 


In World of Our Fathers, Irving Howe tells the story 
of the mass migration, commencing in the 1880s, of 
two million Jews from eastern Europe to the 
United States and of the society and culture which 
the immigrants created here. He views their depar- 
ture not merely as a response to poverty and op- 
pression, but as the expression of a collective im- 
pulse toward new possibilities of life. The process - 
involved a triple uprooting: from home; from Jew- 
ish religious traditions; from their customary work 
and culture. 

Howe sees the immigrant Jewish milieu as an 
essentially secular community, whose growing in- 
tegration into American society came at the cost, 
after a mere thirty or forty years, of internal coher- 
ence. "It was a culture that no longer had the 
inner principle of order—the assumption that God 
had stamped a unique destiny upon the Jews— 
which had once kept it in severe control." 

Howe is especially attracted to two realms of 
immigrant activity, literary and political. Of Jew- 
ish religious life, he speaks respectfully yet dis- 
tantly; it is towards "secular Jewishness” that his 
imaginative sympathy reaches. One of the book's 
four sections, “The Culture of Yiddish," stresses 
the unique achievement of a literature created 
from the midst of an uprooted people and the 
remnants of a shattered culture, the only modern 
literature whose esthetes were housepainters and 
paperhangers. 

The book's longest sustained narrative deals 
with Jewish unionism, Jewish socialism, and Jewish 
communism. Howe contends that Jewish immi- 
grant culture transformed traditional Jewish mes- 
sianism into the surrogate faith of political radi- 
calism. Yet running like a red thread through the 
entire book is the murderous rage of Jewish radi- 
cals against Jewish religion, sensibilities, people- 
hood. A typical expression of it was the Yiddish 
communist paper Freiheit applauding the 1929 
massacre of Jews by Arabs in Hebron. Howe 
abundantly documents leftist Jew-baiting, yet sees 
it as an accidental aberration from the Jewish 
ethos. But one may also take the view that the 
radicals’ substitution of man for God is idolatry 
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and therefore necessarily, not accidentally, at war 
with Judaism. 

American Jewish life, unfortunate in many 
things, has at least been fortunate in having its 
brief history chronicled by one of the wisest and 
most humane intellects in American letters. Irving 
Howe has evaluated the immigrant Jewish milieu 
with critical detachment tempered by “natural 
piety”; his attachment to the continuity of Jewish 
life even as he beholds its deliquescence gives to 
his book a special beauty. 

EDWARD ALEXANDER 
University of Washington 


RUDOLF GLANZ. The Jewish Woman in America: Two 
Female Immigrant Generations, 1820-1929. Volume 1, 
The Eastern European Jewish Woman. New York: 
Ktav Publishing House and National Council of 
Jewish Women. 1976. Pp. vii, 209. $15.00. 


Although long a subject of sociological and psy- 
chological analysis and popular parody, the Amer- 
ican Jewish woman has received scant attention 
from the historian. A beginning has been made, 
however, in this pioneer effort by Rudolf Glanz. 

This monograph is the first in a projected two- 
volume study of the Jewish woman in the United 
States and deals with the Eastern European Jew- 
ish woman during the years 1880-1929. Focusing 
principally on New York, Boston, and Chicago, 
and utilizing a wealth of primary sources—news- 
papers, journals, memoirs, institutional and gov- 
ernmental records and publications—the author 
discusses the status, role, and activities of Jewish 
women in the economy, labor movement, home, 
and Jewish community. He also offers insights into 
how the women perceived themselves and were 
perceived by others, Jews and non-Jews. Most im- 
portantly, the work includes forty-five pages of ex- 
tensive notes and a fifteen-page bibliography of 
period materials, which are basic for anyone wish- 
ing to pursue the subject further. 

This in itself makes the book indispensable for 
those interested in the history of Jewish and immi- 
grant women in America. However, the quality of 
the narrative is affected by careless editing and 
proofreading. For example, the method of citation 
is inconsistent, with some references appearing in 
footnotes and others in the text. Footnotes are 
incorrectly numbered. In a number of places 
the quoted material is not enclosed in quotation 
marks, set off from the text, or properly cited, 
making it difficult to determine where the author's 
words end and those of his source begin. And the 
material in a number of chapters, notably those 
concerned with social life, cultural activities and 
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“The Feminine Sphere," could have been in- 
tegrated and organized more effectually. 
Nevertheless, The Jewish Woman in America is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Jews and 
women in America. 
ROBERT A. ROCKAWAY 
Tel-Aviv University 


KENNETH L. KUSMER. A Ghello Takes Shape: Black 
Cleveland, 1870-1930. (Blacks in the New World.) 
Urbana: University of Illinois press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 
305. $12.95. 


Kenneth L. Kusmer has written the best book yet 
on the formation of a black urban ghetto. His 
analysis of Cleveland's Afro-American community 
between 1870 and 1930 not only extends work on 
other cities by Osofsky, Spear, Katzman, and the 
like but also elaborates—and sometimes revises— 
broader studies by Meier, Franklin, Frazier, and 
Spero and Harris. Kusmer utilizes an impressive 
volume of sources and explores every aspect of 
black life, including the experiences of women. 
Perhaps most importantly, he fits his analysis into 
a comparative context, showing how and why 
Cleveland duplicated or deviated from what hap- 
pened elsewhere. This effort gives the reader a re- 
fined view of ghetto development and clarifies sub- 
tleties of the black urban experience. 

Essentially, the book traces the effects of growth. 
Before the “Great Migration” that began in 1915, 
Cleveland's small black population grew slowly. 
Consequently, black institutions and leadership 
developed less rapidly than in larger cities and 
depended more heavily on white direction and 
support. At the same time, however, the socio- 
economic position of blacks deteriorated as whites 
tightened discriminatory control over employment 
and public accommodations. After 1915, the city's 
black population mushroomed, and the influx ex- 
acerbated racist trends. One result was acute 
segregation of blacks residentially, occupationally, 
and socially. Yet increasing isolation fostered the 
growth of new leaders and institutions which re- 
sponded more directly to the ghetto's needs. By 
1930 an expanded ghetto left Cleveland's blacks 
with intensified class stratification within their 
own community and a rising sense of cultural 
unity in response to external white prejudice. 

The above summary seems obvious given what is 
already known. Yet Kusmer's thorough, facile 
study stretches far beyond these simplified gen- 
eralizations. His sections on social disorganization 
and Garveyism, for example, are outstanding. Ex- 
cept for a somewhat dubious occupational index, 
that compares the occupational status of groups 
according to a rank-ordered scale, and a few 
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strained passages, his book is convincing and 
readable. It stands as a tribute to the blend of 
urban and Afro-American history. 
HOWARD P. CHUDACOFF 
Brown University 


CLARK C. SPENCE. Territorial Politics and Government in 
Montana, 1664-69. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1976. Pp. x, 327. $11.50. 


This is a landmark book for the history of Mon- , 
tana and for the greatly neglected, distinctive 
American territorial system. Reflecting the highest 
standards of scholarship and written with a deft 
touch, it is one of the most useful works in its field. 
The author uses to full advantage the excellent 
case study which Montana provides. Its twenty- 
five year period was replete with extreme situa- 
tions. The Democratic party dominated territorial 
politics, maintaining a running feud with the Re- 
publican administrations in Washington. In- 
traparty conflict was prolonged and violent. The 
northern “Unionists” and the southern ‘‘secesh” 
continued the Civil War for decades, and the parti- 
san Montana press kept a thousand brush fires 
fully ignited. 

Clark C. Spence follows chronologically the nine 
appointed governors, then considers the functions 
of the legislative and judicial branches, and finally 
turns to the difficult problems of financing the 
entire structure. Interwoven are questions com- 
mon to all of the western territories such as the. 
advance of the railroads, land policy, Indian pol- 
icy, mineral taxation, and education. Meticulous 
research in newspapers, published proceedings, 
and personal correspondence has yielded short 
phrases and single-line comments which have been 
skillfully built into a mosaic narrative which gives 
the reader the feeling and flavor of the time. 

Through no fault of the author, relatively little 
"new" information is contained in the book. It is 
invaluable, however, in that it gathers countless 
fragments of the entire period and process, organ- 
izes them clearly, and interprets objectively. Ex- 
tensive citation will speed future studies immeas- 
urably. The traditional negative attitude toward 
the territorial process continues to dominate, since 
little published research in its constructive results 
is available. The author often protests against the 
bombast of partisan conflict and repeatedly em- 
phasizes that the territory was making progress 
and that the ‘“‘carpetbag”’ appointed officers were 
perhaps as capable as a similar number elected in 
the state in a comparable period of time. But the 
narrative, pieced together from contemporary par- 
tisan sources, reflects the prevailing hypertension. 

This study points again toward the need, long 
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recognized in Montana, for monographs on the 
problems and personalities of the period and the 
positive development which did take place. It pro- 
vides a framework of detail, organization, and in- 
terpretation which will be of the highest value in 
understanding and researching both the history of 
Montana Territory and the national territorial ex- 
perience. 

MERRILL G. BURLINGAME 

Montana State University 


WILLIAM W. FOWLER. Woman on the American Frontier: 
A Valuable and Authentic History of the Heroism, Adven- 
tures, Privations, Captivities, Trials, and Noble Lives and 
Deaths of the “Pioneer Mothers of the Republic." Re- 
print. Detroit: Gale Research Company. 1974. Pp. 
527. $16.50. 


Because of the recent interest in women’s history 
which has produced several worthy monographs 
on frontier women, some readers may conclude 
that until now western women, like western 
blacks, were virtually invisible to Clio. This timely 
and quaintly-illustrated reprint of a nearly cen- 
tury-old work belies this assumption. Its author, 
William Worthington Fowler (1833-1881), lawyer, 
journalist, and stockbroker, pioneered his chosen 
field. Fowler lived in the Northeast and evidently 
gleaned most of his material from published works 
and brief personal observations. His purpose was 
to survey the long overlooked contributions of 
women to winning the West. 

The author covers the westward movement 
through 250 years and a wide range of feminine 
activities—homemaking, nursing, overcoming 
wild beasts and hostile geography, traveling by 
every conveyance, converting, fighting, being cap- 
tured by and escaping Indians, and battling out- 
laws. (Generally, Fowler stereotypes Indians as 
savages, while blacks are depicted more sympa- 
thetically.) Despite a uniform emphasis on ac- 
tion—which makes his yarns seem a combination 
of Parson Weems, Ned Buntline, and Walt Dis- 
ney—Fowler avoids feminist movements. Ever eu- 
logistic, his volume never refers to prostitution, 
female outlaws, or family failures. WASP ethno- 
centricity predictably pervades its pages. 

Predating Frederick Jackson Turner, Fowler 
sees the frontier as remaking womanly traits. 
Many of his heroines, although ''delicately reared 
in luxury,” adjust remarkably to wilderness chal- 
lenges, and he asserts that ''each succeeding gen- 
eration seemed to acquire new features of charac- 
ter, added force, and stronger virtues.” 

Every chapter begins with flowery general- 
izations on one aspect of women’s work, followed 
by anecdotes about resourceful individuals. 
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"Though Fowler rarely uses footnotes and never 
cites pages, he occasionally refers to women's 
diaries, a field which he was early to mine. Unfor- 
tunately, the reprinter of this compilation has not 
added an interpretive introduction or modern foot- 
noting. One finds a few errors in proper names, 
and statistics must be challenged, but most recog- 
nizable accounts are essentially valid. Despite a 
monotonously sentimental treatment and the ob- 
vious lack of insight into women's intellectual at- 
tainments, this detailed book reveals much of its 
era and recognizes women's unique force in new 
Societies. Several episodes seem worth modern 
critical re-examination. 

JOHN E. BAUR 

California State University, 

Northridge 


MARVIN E. KROEKER. Great Plains Command: William 
B. Hazen in the Frontier West. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 216. $9.95. 


William Babcock Hazen's career was not unlike 
that of a good many of his contemporaries in the 
military. An 1855 graduate of West Point, he was 
assigned to obscure posts in Oregon and Texas 
where he established a solid reputation for courage 
and ingenuity in the Indian war. With the onset of 
the Civil War, he rose rapidly in rank through 
distinguished service and at the war's end was a 
brevet major general. For the next fifteen years 
Hazen was again in the West, performing well ina 
variety of assignments. Most successful, perhaps, 
was Hazen's role in 1868-69 as General Sherman's 
special agent to settle the Southern Plains tribes on 
reservations in Indian territory. He also served as a 
temporary superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
1870-71 and acquired a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Indian problem. He also learned of 
fraud and cheating in the Indian Bureau and of 
payoffs in high places. As a result, he became a key 
figure in the impeachment of Secretary of War 
William Belknap, who was involved in the “sale” 
of post traderships. 

Intelligent, able, honest, and energetic, Hazen 
had, nevertheless, a penchant for quarreling and 
airing his views in the public press. In so doing he 
made powerful enemies including Generals Sheri- 
dan and Custer and the financier, Jay Cooke. At 
his death in 1887, he was chief of the Signal Corps 
and in very real difficulty for “unduly criticizing 
his superior, Secretary of War Robert T. Lincoln." 

Marvin Kroeker has made an interesting schol- 
arly effort to rescue Hazen from obscurity. The 
odds are, however, that Hazen will remain rela- 
tively unknown and unappreciated despite the ef- 
fort. Essentially Hazen was an excellent adminis- 
trator—he did not die at the Little Bighorn, round 
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up Chief Joseph or Geronimo, or otherwise engage 
in exploits that captured and held public atten- 
tion. 
WILLIAM H. LECKIE 
University of Toledo 


H. CRAIG MINER. The Corporation and ihe Indian: 
Tribal Sovereignty and Industrial Civilization in Indian 
Territory, 1665-1907. Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 236. $11.00. 


H. Craig Miner’s detailed and penetrating ac- 
count of the impact of corporations in Indian Ter- 
ritory is a valuable contribution to the historical 
literature of Indian-white relations in the Gilded 
Age. This excellent monograph describes the nu- 
merous ways in which American corporations 
worked to disrupt and diminish tribal sovereignty 
in Indian Territory between the close of the Civil 
War and Oklahoma's admission to statehood in 
1907. 

Miner shows how corporate money and intrigue 
exploited the division between tribal traditionals 
and progressives to gain lucrative, long-term leases 


and access to mineral rights in Indian Territory. 


Indian progressives, the great majority of them 
mixed-bloods, at first welcomed railroads in the 
years immediately following the Civil War. Other 
corporate interests followed in the wake of the 
railroads in the next four decades, each disrupting 
traditional practices, attracting new capital, and 
thereby further diminishing tribal sovereignty. 
Some Indian progressives openly collaborated 
with corporations, while others attempted to use 
the corporations to assure continued tribal sover- 
eignty. Both collaboration and compromise failed, 
and loss of tribal autonomy followed. Only the 
full-bloods refused any accommodation with cor- 
porations or with government bureaucrats who 
urged compromise. 

The Corporation and the Indian says more about the 
aggressive, exploitative practices of American cor- 
porations than it does about the dimunition of 
tribal sovereignty. That the aggressions of one con- 
tributed to the demise of the other is well estab- 
lished. What the author does reveal, especially in 
the last chapters of the book, is the extent of corpo- 
rate intrigue and bickering over the lucrative spoils 
to be reaped in Indian Territory. 

If there is a weakness in this book, other than 
occasional lapses in style and syntax, it is the 
author's failure to recognize that the government 
never acted as a neutral agency in relations be- 
tween Indians and those who coveted their land 
and resources. This was not an impartial or “‘bro- 
ker" government giving a fair hearing to all sides. 
Government decisions always worked in opposi- 
tion to tribal sovereignty; moreover, even those 
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decisions that favored tribes were usually delaying 
actions and ultimately reversed. Imperial agents in 
Indian Territory came in many shapes and forms. 
Among them were congressmen, government bu- 
reaucrats, and officials from the Indian Office. 
WILLIAM G. ROBBINS 
Oregon State University 


JOHN M. CARROLL, editor. The Papers of the Order of 
Indian Wars. Preface by GEORGE s. pappas. Ilustra- 
tions by LORENCE BJORKLUND. Fort Collins, Colo.: 
The old Army Press. 1975. Pp. xxii, 287. $22.50. 


During the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries there existed a number of organizations 
that were interested in military history, strategy, 
and tactics. Professional organizations such as the 
United States Cavalry Association published jour- 
nals that carried articles on these and other topics. 
While not a professional organization, the Order 
of Indian Wars was a society consisting largely of 
active and retired military officers who met to 
commemorate the accomplishments of the frontier 
army. In 1911. The Proceedings of the Order of Indian 
Wars of the United States was printed and sub- 
sequently included the speeches delivered at the 
annual meeting. 

. The Papers of the Order of Indian Wars is an unusual 
volume. John M. Carroll has brought together the 
constitution and bylaws, material from the Pro- 
ceedings, speeches that were excluded from that 
publication, a financial report, and the member- 
ship roll. In a three page introduction he provides 
little information on the organization and reasons 
for its formation, although brief introductions to 
items that are reprinted include such unimportant 
information as attendance figures for annual ban- 
quets. The published items are also a mixed bag. 
Many are reminiscences about specific engage- 
ments that authors admit may include errors re- 
garding details; one is an account of George Wash- 
ington's role in the French and Indian War; some 
such as Charles Gatewood's account of the surren- 
der of Geronimo have been previously used by 
scholars. 

‘Although information about the Order of Indian 
Wars might have made some contribution, this 
book is of little value, for few of the papers are of 
any significance. Perhaps the best part of this book 
is the illustrations by Lorence Bjorklund. 

RICHARD N. ELLIS 
University of New Mexico 


NECAH STEWART FURMAN. Waller Prescott Webb: His 
Life and Impact. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 222. $12.00. 
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KENNETH R. PHILP and ELLIOTT WEST, editors. The 
Walter Prescott Webb Memorial Lectures: Essays on 
Walter Prescott Webb. With an introduction by Ray 
ALLEN BILLINGTON. Foreword by JUBAL R. PARTEN. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 1976. Pp. xxi, 
123. $7.95. 


Here are two volumes that historians of the fron- 
tier will value highly, an excellent biography of 
Walter Prescott Webb by a new scholar in the 
profession, Necah S. Furman, and a series of es- 
says on Webb coming out of memorial lectures at 
the University of Texas at Arlington. Furman's 
book, an extremely readable, well-documented bi-. 
ography telescoped into 222 pages, includes notes, 
bibliography, index, and illustrations; it gives us 
for the first time an overview of Webb's life as a 
professor, writer, and man. The Webb memorial 
lecture volume, with a perceptive introduction by 
Ray A. Billington, includes essays by Joe B. 
Frantz (Webb and the South); W. Turrentine 
Jackson (Australians and the Comparative Fron- 
tier—with an appraisal of Webb's comparative 
frontier concepts); W. Eugene Hollon (Webb and 
the Arid West); George Wolfskill (Webb's Great 
Frontier Hypothesis and International Law); and 
Walter Rundell, Jr. (Webb the. Schoolteacher). 
These essays are a rich addition to Necah Fur- 
man's study of Webb’s life, a story that in itself is a 
part of the pioneer hardship and legend of modern 
Texas history. 

Furman's book begins with a long look at 
Webb's formative years as a Texas farm boy whose 
life was changed by the kindhearted New York 
benefactor, William E. Hinds. It was Hinds’ gen- 
erosity that enabled Webb to begin a school-teach- 
ing career and complete his undergraduate educa- 
tion at the University of Texas at Austin. Furman 
perceptively tells the involved story of Webb's ro- 
mance with his future wife, Jane, the early source 
of his motivation and inspiration. Then, following 
his marriage and appointment as an instructor at 
Texas, Furman begins a series of topical chapters: 
on Webb's failure as a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago; on his role in literary con- 
troversies; on his ideas on teaching, administra- 
tion, and the defense of academic freedom; and on 
Webb's response to encroachments upon the land 
by those who sought only to exploit the soil and its 
treasures. Throughout we are treated to a lively 
account of the origins of his ideas and the genesis 
of his most influential books (The Texas Rangers, 
The Great Plains, The Great Frontier), as well as his 
lesser-known works (Divided We Stand; Flat Top, 
A Story of Modern Ranching; More Water for Texas; 
History as High Adventure). What is particularly 
stimulating in Furman’s appraisal is that she sees 
Webb as a modern man who used history as a 
guide to understanding problems of the future. For 
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instance, in the boom theory set forth in the Great 
Frontier and in the long series of articles and books 
on environmental problems concerning the Great 
Plains and the fragile desert ecology, Furman ar- 
gues that Webb turned his eye on societal prob- 
lems of growth. W. Eugene Hollon's excellent es- 
say in the Webb memorial lectures also states that 
Webb was ahead of environmentalists in under- 
standing the impending disaster that faces the arid 
West from overdevelopment and waste of water. 
The authors in both volumes have probed the 

original sources and have given us new insights. 
Walter Rundell's penetrating piece on Webb as a 
schoolteacher shows that there is room for still 
another, more detailed biographical study. What 
this reviewer would like to see, however, is a more 
critical evaluation of the man. For though he gavę 
us much, there are, as Furman suggests, overtones 
of Anglo-Saxonism and regional shortsightedness 
in many of his writings. 

WILBUR R. JACOBS 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


KENTON J. CLYMER. John Hay: The Gentleman as Dip- 
lomat. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 


1975. Pp. ix, 314. $15.00. 


Believing that John Hay deserves more attention 
than he has recently received, Kenton Clymer at- 
tempts in 211 pages to examine Hay’s thought, 
since those ideas "developed primarily in the do- 
mestic context, affected his thinking and action in 
the area of foreign affairs.” He begins with Hay’s 
literary and nonpolitical friendships, and then an- 


alyzes his economic and social theories, drawn | 


mainly from the fictional Bread-winners, and his 
notions of race, allegedly a key to his diplomacy. 
Subsequent chapters treat Hay's views on inter- 
national' questions before and after he went as 
ambassador to England in 1897 and his response, 
on becoming secretary of state, to the annexation 
of the Philippines and the ensuing insurrection. 
The last four chapters are devoted to China, to the 
Boer War and the Alaskan boundary dispute, to 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaties, and to relations with 
President Roosevelt. The result is a creditable first 
book in which several weaknesses, however, de- 
tract from the strong points. 

The author examined over sixty collections of 
personal papers and unprinted records in the State 
Department. The Hay letters at Brown, the Schur- 
man Commission correspondence in the National 
Archives, and the manuscript of The Bread-winners 
at Harvard yielded the most new materials. Hay's 
capacity for maintaining friendships is evident 
throughout. His antagonism toward the Boers and 
the Filipino rebels shows more clearly than in 
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earlier works. While stressing Hay’s elitism and 
snobbery, Clymer does not mistake flippancy in 
private notes for racism. His judgments on Hay 
are balanced and fair. The documentation is full; 
the bibliographical apparatus is helpful; the style 
is clear, though not exciting. 

Still, one can question whether the book was 
properly conceived or perfectly executed. Hay is 
not a forgotten figure, and his views on social, 


. economic, and racial issues do not warrant the 


space they receive. The subtitle tells nothing; it 
could be used for most of Hay's immediate prede- 
cessors and successors. The text, too condensed on 
some topics and too liberally sprinkled with qual- 
ifiers such as "perhaps," offers little new to spe- 
cialists. Clymer does not reveal how Hay ran his 
department or dealt with subordinates. He does 
not assess the important influence on Hay of Wil- 
liam McKinley or Elihu Root; in one key episode, 
the cable to the peace commissioners in Paris in 
October 1898, he is badly confused. Also missing is 
a needed probe of Hay's difficulties with the Sen- 
ate, and here the research is at fault. Had the 
author used to better advantage the Henry Cabot 
Lodge Papers, he would have discovered a journal 
(cited by John A. Garraty in 1953) in which the 
Senator made notes on meetings with Hay and on 
proceedings in the Foreign Relations Committee 
(of which he was not then chairman, as Clymer 
states) during the battle over the first Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty. Without intending to be unfair, Cly- 
mer consistently quotes Hay's attacks on his critics 
without giving the latter equal time. 

Although Tyler Dennett's 1933 biography is 
equally flawed on certain foreign policy matters, it 
remains—except where the passage of four dec- 
ades has provided better perspective and addi- 
tional sources—the more sensitive, imaginative, 
and revealing study of a complex man. 

RICHARD W. LEOPOLD 
Northwestern University 


DAVID F. BURG. Chicago's White City of 1693. Lexing- 
ton: University Press of Kentucky. 1976. Pp. xv, 
381. $17.00. 


The World's Columbian Exposition held in Chi- 
cago in 1893 was seen by contemporaries, as by 
later historians, as a crucial event in American 
cultural history. The monumental buildings of the 
White City, the picturesque exotica of the Midway 
Plaisance, the innumerable categories of exhibits 
from around the world, and the international 
“congresses” for the discussion of weighty topics, 
seemed, in many ways, to mirror the values of the 
nineteenth century and, in other ways, to prefigure 
those of the twentieth. 

The controversial development and legacy of the 
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fair’s art, architecture, and physical planning have 
been described and analyzed in a variety of stud- 
ies, but less attention has been paid to the exhibits 
and congresses that took place inside the build- 
ings. In giving approximately equal attention to all 
aspects of the Chicago fair, David Burg has at- 
tempted a long overdue synthesis. The results, 
however, are disappointing since the book is 
marred by both conceptual and methodological 
flaws. 

Burg’s two introductory chapters are relatively 
competent, uncontroversial surveys of American 
and Chicago culture in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet, much of his treatment of architecture 
and planning, from the Chicago School to the 
fair’s Beaux-Arts Neoclassicism, is naive and ill- 
informed. (For example, the planner Jane Jacobs 
does not regard, as Burg suggests without critical 
comment, the City Beautiful movement *'as simply 
another form of Ebenezer Howard's Garden City 
concept.") Burg's chapters on exhibits and con- 
gresses, especially those on religion, history, and 
the role of women, are, by comparison, useful sy- 
nopses. His concluding chapter, however, on the 
legacy of the fair, is redundant and unfocused. 

There is, inexplicably, no bibliography, but the 
book's eight hundred footnotes cite only published 
sources. How, in attempting a study of this magni- 
tude, could the author ignore the surprisingly 
large number of unpublished dissertations on the 
fair and the rich manuscript resources at the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and the Library of Congress? He made no 
attempt, apparently, to tap the Olmsted and the 
Burnham papers. 

More disturbing than Burg's sole dependence on 
published sources, however, is his unimaginative 
treatment of them. He seems to have had no cen- 
tral guiding theses or overall points of view and few 
personal criteria by which to validate his sources. 
He frequently seems to subscribe to the views of 
whomever he is citing, no matter how con- 
tradictory such sources may be. And unfortu- 
nately, Burg's few attempts at personal value judg- 
ments result in confusing or simplistic platitudes 
(“It is possible that many people found the Mid- 
way to be their fondest recollection of the exposi- 
tion, but that seems unlikely" [p. 336]; "Had the 
spirit of the parliament [of religions] been fulfilled, 

: some of the horror of the twentieth century might 
have been prevented" [pp. 329-30].) 

Vast portions of the text are direct quotations 
and large numbers of these are from secondary 
sources. Many of them, furthermore, contain the 
most routine information, which should have been 
paraphrased. Frequently such quoted passages are 
dropped into the text without sufficient transition 


and without textual identification of who is doing | 
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the speaking. This is scissors-and-paste history 
with a vengeance. 
The "definitive" history of the Chicago fair is 
still to be written. 
THOMAS S. HINES 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


EDWARD R. KANTOWICZ. Polish-American Politics in 
Chicago, 1888-1940. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 260. $12.95. 


In Polish-American Politics in Chicago, Edward R. 
Kantowicz examines the rise of Polish political 
leaders and their role in the immigrant commu- 
nity, campaign issues and voting patterns in Polish 
precincts, and relations between Polish politicians 
and the city’s Democratic machines, which, until 
Anton Cermak’s election as mayor in 1931, were 
generally Irish-dominated. 

The book is based on interviews, Polish-lan- 
guage newspapers, manuscript collections, census 
reports, church and voting records, and registra- 
tion lists. Unlike many recent studies of ethnic 
voting patterns, the text utilizes precinct voter reg- 
istration lists (rather than census-tract data) to 
determine which precincts should be studied in 
order to isolate Polish voting patterns. The pre- 
cinct lists are more reliable because, as the author 
accurately notes, ‘‘a census tract with a majority of 
Polish residents would not necessarily include a 
majority of Polish voters." 

In addition to machine politics, Kantowicz dis- 
cusses Polish reform politics and politicians and 
also relations between Poles and Jews both in the 
Old World and in Chicago. Unfortunately, he does 
not devote to these topics the attention they de- 
serve. More surprising is the absence of any dis- 
cussion of Polish involvement in, or connection 
with, prohibition-era crime. Was the Polish expe- 
rience in this respect similar to that of Italian, 
Irish, and Jewish criminals, who forged mutually 
beneficial ties with local machine politicians? Did 
the Polish experience diverge significantly from 
this pattern—and if so, how? These shortcomings 
notwithstanding, Kantowicz has prepared a study 
that adds substantially to our understanding of the 
political achievements and failures of Chicago’s 
largest new immigrant group. 

HUMBERT S$. NELLI 
University of Kentucky 


HERBERT G. GUTMAN. Work, Culture, and Society in 
Industrializing America: Essays in American Working- 
Class and Social History. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1976. Pp. xiv, 343, xvi. $12.50. 


By common consent, Herbert G. Gutman is our 
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leading social historian of American labor. A vig- 
orous exponent of the English school of working- 
class history and a pioneering critic of the in- 
stitutional approach to American labor history, 
Gutman has served as mentor and example to an 
entire generation of younger social historians. So it 
is an event when his scattered essays appear in 
collected form, and also an occasion for taking 
stock of the evolution of his scholarship. The per- 
sisting characteristics are careful. and detailed re- 


search, an eye for the concrete and specific, and an’ 


exceptional sense for distinguishing what is known 
from what is conjectural (qualities that made Gut- 
man so devastating a critic of Time On the Cross). 

In the early essays (represented here by only 
two pieces) the organizing themes are modest 
and limited. Did the railroad strikes of 1873-74 
foreshadow 1877? Why did two miners' strikes 
have different outcomes? In his second phase, Gut- 
man strives to uncover the broader implications of 
his specific findings: the career of a black labor 
leader suggests a revision of the standard inter- 
pretation of race relations in the labor movement; 
certain episodes in Paterson, and the career of a 
socialist journalist living there, throw doubt on the 
conventional treatment of Gilded Age ideology 
and power structure; a study of the origins of 
Paterson manufacturers contributes to the debate 
on social mobility. Under the influence of E. P. 
Thompson, with his remarkable feeling for the 


worker as historical ‘actor rather than passive ob- ' 


ject, Gutman has most recently been striving for a 
broader formulation of the social history of Ameri- 
can workers. The first foray—" Protestantism and 
the American Labor Movement” (1966)—Trather 
mechanically joins two themes that Thompson 
managed brilliantly in The Making of the English 
Working Class. The second essay, which gives the 
collection its title, is far more ambitious and in- 
novative. It pursues Thompson’s main theme of 
transition from preindustrial to industrial society, 
arguing, indeed, that the continuing repetition of 
this experience is central to the history of Ameri- 
can workers, but, interestingly enough, shying 
away from Thompson's class analysis in favor of a 
formulation depending heavily on the anthropolo- 
gist Clifford Geertz’s distinction between culture 
and society. Gutman’s current work is on the black 
family, but he is now returning to his earlier inter- 
ests. How he builds on “Work, Culture and 
Society" will be of real significance for future his- 
torical scholarship on the American worker. 
` DAVID BRODY 
University of California, 
Davis ` 


JOHN ALEXANDER WILLIAMS. West Virginia and ihe 
Captains of Industry. Morgantown: West Virginia 
University Library. 1976. Pp. vii, 352. $11.00. 
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Between West Virginia’s political beginnings dur- 
ing the Civil War era and the onset of a troubled 
career in the twentieth century," both of which 
have attracted considerable attention, lay a third 
of a century in which the dominant forces were 
those associated with an emerging industrialism 
based principally upon coal, oil, and timber and 
the building of railroads. John Alexander Williams 
examines this period, from 1880 to 1913, through 
the business and political activities of four rich and 
powerful West Virginia industrialist-politicians, 
Democrats Johnson N. Camden and Henry Gassa- 
way Davis and Republicans Stephen B. Elkins and 
Nathan B. Scott. Their mark upon the history of 
the state, he believes, has been no less significant 
than that of the statemakers themselves. 

Underlying West Virginia politics during both 
the Democratic (1880-1897) and the Republican 
(1897-1913) regimes were struggles between tradi- 
tional interests and the forces of the new industri- 
alism. By 1900 Davis had overcome Agrarians, 
Redeemers, and the Kanawha Ring to emerge the 
most powerful figure in the Democratic Party. El- 
kins, his son-in-law and business associate, had 
wrested control of the Republican Party from 
older leaders such as Nathan Goff, Jr. and George 
W. Atkinson. Both introduced modern political 
methods and made generous use:of money, retain- 
ers, and patronage. 

In their efforts to assure benevolent federal and 
state policies, the industrialist-politicians endeav- 
ored, usually with success, to secure the election of 
friendly governors and legislators and to thwart or 
temper reformist or progressive tendencies of such 
men as Governors Emanuel Willis Wilson and 
William E. Glasscock and Congressman William 
L. Wilson. They themselves preferred the vantage 
point of the United States Senate, where one or 
more of the four sat for thirty-four of the years 
between 1871 and 1913. Williams has provided in- 
timate details of their political operations, their 
Eastern industrial connections, the merging of 
their industrial empires with those of the great 
national leaders, and the origins of what he calls a 
comprador class in the state. He has illuminated an 
important aspect of West Virginia, and Appala- 
chian, history and provided a corrective to much of 
the adulatory writing concerning the state's cap- 
tains of industry. 

OTIS K. RICE 
West Virginia Institute 
of Technology 


LOUIS GALAMBOS. The Public Image of Big Business in 
America, 1880-1940: A Quantilative Study in Social 
Change. With the assistance of BARBARA BARROW 
SPENCE. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 324. 
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Starting with the assertion that the development of 
large organizations is a basic, but neglected aspect 
of recent American history, Louis Galambos ana- 
lyzes changing middle-class attitudes about the 
corporation. He finds that, although middle-class 
Americans did express considerable hostility to- 
ward trusts and robber barons during the eco- 
nomic crisis of the 189os, afterwards they accepted, 
at different paces and for various reasons, the de- 
personalized and bureaucratic view of corpora- 
tions. The emergence of that accommodation to 
corporate culture, which Robert Wiebe earlier 
suggested, helps explain the conservatism of the 
New Deal reforms and public acceptance of bro- 
ker-state politics favoring well-organized groups. 

What makes this book distinctive is not the in- 
terpretations but the author's method, which he 
carefully explains. Dissatisfied with impression- 
istic generalizations about middle-class attitudes, 
Galambos focuses on specific occupational groups: 
southern and midwestern farmers, skilled workers, 
engineers, and Congregational ministers. For each 
group he selects one or more occupational maga- 
zines of wide circulation and systematically ap- 
plies content analysis to nearly 9,000 items. From 
those quantifiable data come the evidence for his 
generalizations. Although the book makes unexcit- 
ing reading, Galambos should be commended for 
dedication to a systematic method and for willing- 
ness to admit when new evidence supports older 
interpretations. 

Despite the author's concern for methodology, 
the book is not entirely satisfying. It is a peculiar 
sample of the middle class that intentionally ex- 
cludes the growing population of white-collar em- 
ployees and that entirely neglects the small busi- 
nessmen—perhaps because no magazines were 
available for content analysis. Even with his own 
selections Galambos does not provide a theory or 
model to explain the relationship between his 
magazine samples and the opinions of real people. 
Would a content analysis of the AAUP Bulletin be 
adequate for understanding attitudes of academ- 
ics? Might there not be other quantifiable sources, 
such as public opinion polls during the 1930s, to 
verify some of these generalizations? In the end, 
what we learn from this book are not necessarily 
attitudes of real middle-class people but only the 
attitudes of some occupational magazines. The 
pity is that the generalizations and the author's 
intelligent commentary are enticing. 

ALAN RAUCHER 
Wayne State University 


OTIS E. YOUNG, JR. Black Powder and Hand Steel: 
Miners and Machines on the Old Western Frontier. With 
the technical assistance of ROBERT LENON. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 


196. $9.95. 
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Otis E. Young, Jr. discusses the development of 
technology in frontier mines. The first major sup- 
plement to human muscles at the working face of a 
mine was blasting. Two men prepared the hole, 
one swinging the hammer while the other held the 
steel drill. The Bickford fuse was not an infallible 
way to touch off the unstable black powder; so the 
annoyance of a "hang fire" was minimized by 
lighting it just at the end of a work shift. Gradually . 
the earlier technique was improved by Nobel's 
dynamite, electrical ignition, and the machine drill 
with a water feed to dampen the dust. Hauling 
material up a mine shaft was at first limited by the 
strength of hemp or manila rope; chain was no 
better. The solution was wire rope or a braided 
wire belt. Buckets and cages helped vertical extrac- 
tion of material, but an incline skip was better. 
The Cornish beam engine, improved to meet 
American needs, was the best available device to 
pump out the undesired water that often seriously 
plagued operations. 

The jackass or burro was the most important of 
all animals to the mining West for the lone pros- 
pector or the pack train. He required no grain, no 
picketing, no shoeing, no coddling; his good eye- 
sight and intense curiosity made him an excellent 
sentry. Immigrant miners were apt to be Irishmen 
or Cornishmen, proud of their “Cousin Jack” heri- 
tage from generations of miners in Cornwall. The 
Cornishmen usually did the more skilled, but not 
necessarily easier or less dangerous, tasks. Under- 
ground work was supervised by the captain and 
the timber foreman; elsewhere the blacksmith and 
the hoisting-pumping engineers operated inde- 
pendently. On holidays a major attraction for 
prize money and gambling was likely to be the 
fifteen-minute drilling contests by two-man teams. 

Otis E. Young, Jr., has already written ex- 
cellently about techniques and equipment in West- 
ern Mining (1970). He is considerably more adept in 
handling geological and technological problems 
than any other historian who has tackled them. 
His present book, partly the result of recent re- 
search conducted at various old mining sites, sup- 
plies additional information about matters he has 
touched on earlier and is a valuable contribution 
to the field. 

WILLIAM 8. GREEVER 
University of Idaho 


WILLIAM GRAEBNER. Coal-Mining Safety in the Progres- 
sive Period: The Political Economy of Reform. Lexing- 
ton: University Press of Kentucky, for the Organi- 
zation of American Historians. 1976. Pp. xii, 244. 
$16.75. 


William Graebner's analysis of the development 
and administration of national and state coal-min- 
ing safety legislation from 1900 to 1920 fully merits 
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its selection by the Organization of American His- 
torians as Frederick Jackson Turner Award win- 
ner for 1975. Consistently focused on the creation 
and evolving character of the national Bureau of 
Mines and on the effort to achieve uniformity in 
state mine safety legislation, Graebner places these 
reforms within the context of a competitive econ- 
omy, technological change, the changing popu- 
lation mix in the mining industry, the conservation 
movement, an efficiency craze, a growing rate of 
industrial accidents, a national safety movement, 
an organizational revolution in federal-state rela- 
tions, and a reforming spirit in politics—all part of 
the progressive era. A final chapter relating his 
findings to the broad range of Progressive reform 
historiography deserves the attention of all serious 
students of recent United States history. 

As Gabriel Kolko and James Weinstein have 
done, the author places businessmen, coal oper- 
ators like Aretas Fleming and Justus Collins, in 
the vanguard of the safety reform movement. The 
prime movers in the reform effort, however, were 
resourceful bureaucrats like Joseph A. Holmes and 
the state mine inspectors. The endangered miners 
and their union proved reluctant reformers indeed. 
Independence, greed, and ignorance led them to 
discount the workability of the dust theory of ex- 
plosions and to resist the introduction of safer 
explosives and blasting methods and of increased 
supervision. 

The research is thorough, the interpretation 
imaginative, but the author's logic falters on occa- 
sion. The same efficiency craze that fostered hu- 
man resource conservation also produced a more 
sordid emphasis on productive but dangerous 
practices. It seems unlikely that nativism could 
inhibit life-saving practices in coal mining, but not 
prevent a successful safety movement in the steel 
industry, also a heavy employer of immigrant la- 
bor. 

JOHN W. HEVENER 
Ohio State University, 
Lima 


LOUIS FILLER. Appointment at Armageddon: Muckraking 
and Progressivism in the American Tradition. (Contri- 
butions in American Studies, number 20.) West- 

ort, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 476. 


15.95. 


Louis Filler's concern in this book is to restore 
vitality to the progressive tradition, ““Even though 
progressivism is apparently established in history 
as a potent force in American life, it has fallen on 
strange days so far as its status in living affairs is 
concerned." Part of the problem of understanding 
progressivism, according to Filler, is that "recently 
the large hypotheses" dealing with the tradition 
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"have given way to relatively small monographs 
exploiting groups of assembled papers and corre- 
spondence.” He is most critical of New Left stu- 
dents of progressivism such as Gabriel Kolko, 
whom Filler sees as a narrow ‘interpreter whose 
restricted vision has resulted in a distorted view of 
the period. 

Filler offers his book as a contrast to this nar- 
rowness. In his description of the years 19oo to 
1912, he writes about Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Robert LaFollette. He also dis- 
cusses many urban and state progressive leaders, 
women and blacks, journalists and painters: The 
last half of the book is devoted to these years. T'he 
first half argues that a progressive tradition began 
in the Colonial period. The muckraking of Thomas 
Paine set the precedent for the many lesser nine- 
teenth-century progressives such as Anne Royall 
and William Lyon Mackenzie whom Filler briefly 
discusses. 

Dealing with such a long period and with so 
many personalities, Filler makes progressivism 
central to most American experience: “The syn- 
drome of progressivism, then, meant first of all a 


feeling for expanding opportunities that might 


help an individual’s private ambitions and that 
would feed his dreams and generally serve the 
politics of hope.” He offers no more precise defini- 
tion of progressivism than statements like these: 
“The one characteristic that all progressive laws 
had in common was their effort to stay abreast of 
the times,” or that politicians ‘‘were supposed to 
be first of all practical, mediating, compromising— 
in short, progressive.” Because he describes so 
much of American history as progressive, one is 
puzzled by Filler’s enigmatic statements about the 
collapse of the progressive tradition during the First 
World War, a collapse which he does not explain. 
He makes the point that the Civil War, in con- 
trast to World War I, revitalized the progressive 
tradition but he makes no effort to explain how 
or why. 

DAVID W. NOBLE 

University of Minnesota, 

Twin Cities 


PETER H. ARGERSINGER. Populism and Politics: Wil- 
liam Alfred Peffer and the Peo id s Party. Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky. 1974. Pp. xiii, 337. 
$15.50. 


When Kansas Populists were considering whether 
to support Senator Peffer for a second term, Jerry 
Simpson was asked to evaluate the performance of 
his Populist colleague. In typical Simpsonese he 
replied that Peffer reminded him of a little bull on 
his ranch. Try as he would, the "'critter" simply 
had failed to leave his mark on the herd. Although 
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the analogy was reasonably accurate for that pe- 
riod, thanks to Peter Argersinger’s diligent re- 
search and fixed frame of reference, Peffer most 
assuredly has left his mark. Peffer and Simpson 
were of course factional opponents; yet it is appro- 
priate to recall Simpson’s comment. In this study 
Peffer is clearly the hero and Simpson the villain. 

Populism and Politics is not a full-fledged bio- 
graphical treatment of Peffer, and surprisingly 
little new information emerges regarding the first 
Populist senator. Instead, Argersinger focuses on 
the man “primarily to illustrate the changes 
within Populism.” More clearly, he utilizes Peffer 
to support: his thesis that middle-of-the-road Peffer- 
ian Populism was genuine Populism, as opposed 
to the fusionist-Democratic politics of Weaver, 
Butler, Simpson, Breidenthal, Tauberneck et al., 
which apparently was not Populism at all. 

The book’s major contribution is its treatment of 
Populism and politics at the national level, and, in 
spite of its occasional venture into "sophisticated" 
quantification (which, incidentally, largely reaf- 
firms earlier and “less sophisticated” findings), 
the study is exceptionally readable. 

Curiously, Argersinger concedes that “Populism 
included many different people with many diver- 
gent attitudes and ideas and had different factions 
dominant at different times.” Yet the pervasive 
message implies that Pefferism was Populism; that 
only Populists of Republican antecedents were le- 
gitimate Populists. More seriously, Argersinger is 
too uncritical of a number of individuals who com- 
prised the extreme antifusionist element or “‘lu- 
natic fringe.” The devotees of the “paranoid style" 
emerge as principled reformers; the Democrats 
and fusion Populists as unsavory opportunists. He 
concedes the influence of cultural and sectional 
prejudices and prohibitionist sentiments on Peffer, 
yet seemingly ignores the effect of these factors in 
determining the course of Peffer and more extreme 
antifusionists. At the same time the main pro- 
ponents of the system that the Populists were seek- 
ing to alter (the Republicans) practically escape 
notice or censure. 

It is unfortunate that the study is afflicted by this 
case of tunnel vision; it is otherwise an admirable 
monograph. 

GENE CLANTON 
Washington State University 


WILLIAM R. HUTCHISON. The Modernist Impulse in 
American Protestantism. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1976. Pp. x, 347. $15.00. 


The intellectual history of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury is among the most exciting yet most neglected 
areas in American history. The Modernist Impulse in 
American Protestantism makes a contribution toward 
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understanding it that is solidly researched, well 
conceived, original, and persuasive. 

William R. Hutchison defines modernism as in- 
cluding three components: a desire to adapt reli- 
gion to modern culture, a belief that this adapta- 
tion is justified because religion is in fact an aspect 
of culture—or, as the Protestant modernists them- 
selves would have put it, “God is immanent in 
human cultural development and revealed through 
it," and, finally, a postmillennial faith in progress 
entailing confidence that the modern world is in- 
deed better than earlier societies and can thus 
provide the basis for a fuller, more accurate reli- 
gion. 

Although the first of these aspects is the best 
known, the second is by far the most interesting, 
and to it Hutchison devotes the most attention. He 
locates his Americans in a larger context of West- . 
ern thought, identifying the British and German 
religious ideas that influenced them. If he had 
wanted to range more widely, he could also have 
related the emergence of modernism in religion to 
the emergence of cultural self-consciousness and 
cultural relativism in the social sciences. The great 
French sociologist Émile Durkheim, for example, 
developed a view of religion as an integral aspect of 
culture that bears a striking resemblance to the 
attitude of his contemporaries, Hutchison's Prot- 
estant modernizers. 

Hutchison recovers the importance of a number 
of religious spokesmen of the age, among them 
David Swing of Chicago, tried for heresy and ac- 
quitted in 1874. He gives considerable space to the 
various critics of modernism, including Princeton 
theological conservatives, fundamentalists, the 
twentieth-century neo-orthodox, and those reli- 
gious liberals who moved beyond the optimism 
associated with modernism. His judicious per- 
spective combines appreciation with detachment 
and patronizes neither the modernists nor their 
adversaries. i 

In 1959 Hutchison published a definitive mono- 
graph on the Transcendentalist controversy of the 
eighteen-thirties and forties, admirable for its ac- 
curate reconstruction of the arguments on both 
sides. In that book he insisted that the conciliators 
who tried to mediate or quiet the dispute were 
really right. In his latest work, however, Hutchison 
shows no such disposition to prefer ecclesiastical 
calm over intellectual inquiry and debate. 

DANIEL WALKER HOWE 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


SHERNA GLUCK, editor. From Parlor to Prison: Five 
American Suffragists Talk about Their Lives. Foreword 
by KATHRYN KISH SKLAR. New York: Random 
House: 1976. Pp. x, 285. $3.95. 
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From Parlor io Prison is based on transcripts of inter- 
views with five women who had been active suf- 
fragists. The editor suggests that we see them as 
examples of the little people who, while they help 
to make history, are left'out of written histories. 
This gives the women too little credit. None were 
‘leading suffragists chiefly because, with one ex- 
ception, they were too young at the time to have 
qualified for high office. As a group they seem to 
have been exceptionally able and adventurous 
women. Even the most conventional of them, 
though primarily a middle-class, middle-aged 
housewife, ran an illegal birth-control clinic in St. 
Paul, Minnesota until her husband’s death in 1917. 
Three of the women had successful careers, and a 
fourth spent many years in the trade union move- 
ment. Though exhibiting many differences and 
singularities, they tend to be more radical than the 
average suffragist, and probably also more resil- 
ient and flexible. Though proud of the suffrage 
struggle and their parts in it, a majority admire the 
feminist movement of today for going beyond po- 
litical rights to the larger issues regarding women’s 
place in society. On the other hand, all who ad- 
dress the point disapprove of the prejudice against 
men displayed by some ultrafeminists. 

From Parlor to Prison is not aimed at professional 
scholars, but should be extremely useful in the 
classroom. It includes contemporary newspaper 
and magazine accounts that amplify comments 
made by the five women. Footnotes provide further 
information as required. But the book’s great vir- 
tue is that most of the women led varied and 
interesting lives and talk well about them. This 
intelligently edited book has the additional merit 
of showing students by example how to create oral 
history on their own. I hope many are inspired by 
it to do so. 

WILLIAM L. O'NEILL 
Rutgers University 


GEORGE S. MAY. A Most Unique Machine: The Mich- 
igan Origins of the American Automobile Industry. 
rand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 


Company. 1975. Pp. 408. $9.95. 


In 1900 New England was the geographic center of 
automobile manufacturing in the United States. 
But by about 1909, southern Michigan was “‘by far 
the leading auto manufacturing center in the 
world." In this history of the inception and rise of 
automobile manufacturing in Michigan to 1909, 
George S. May intends ‘‘to suggest not only why 
Detroit, and in a larger sense Michigan, forged 
ahead of all other areas, but what is perhaps even 
more to the point, to answer such questions as why 
Ford succeeded and so many other Michigan me- 
chanics with equal or superior abilities failed, and 
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why Flint developed as a major automobile center 
while a city like Jackson did not." 

May's concern is to provide a well-balanced, 
factually accurate account. And probably no one 
has more thoroughly or carefully researched the 
available sources. Consequently, May goes well 
beyond the conventional anecdotes and hearsay 
evidence to dispel numerous myths and correct 
often repeated factual errors about the early Amer- 
ican automobile industry. For this he is.to be 
commended. Serious students of automotive his- 
tory, automobile buffs, and persons interested in 
Michigan history will undoubtedly find May’s- 
book a useful reference. 

Nevertheless, this survey of personalities and 
events, however accurate, does not make a mean- 
ingful history for those of us who consider history 
either an interpretive art or a generalizing science. 
It lacks a strong overall thesis, new insights, and 
significant organizing hypotheses. It is also deadly 
dull. The reader must wade through too many 
lengthy, boring accounts of insignificant figures, 
companies, and events while central phenomena 
are given scanty treatment. May tells us more, for 
example, about the industry loser John Dolson or 
about Henry Ford's early career building racing 
cars than about the Ford Model N or Model T. 
Most important, May is so obsessed with detail 
and with pointing out the minor errors of his prede- 
cessors that he presents few new ideas and falls. 
far short of providing a satisfactory explanation of 
the events he describes. After 334 pages of often 
irrelevant description, May devotes 19 pages to 
enumerating possible reasons for Michigan's he- 
gemony. He concludes, “In the final analysis, no 
single factor was responsible for the origins of the 
auto industry in Michigan or for the way in which 
it then developed. Instead, an explanation must be 
sought through a study of a combination of fac- 
tors." This tells us no more than we already knew, 
and such a study still needs to be done. 

JAMES J. FLINK 
University of California, 
Irvine 
ANGELO ARA. L'Austria-Unghena nella politica ameri- 
cana durante la prima guerra mondiale. (Storia, num- 
ber 3.) Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo. 1973. Pp. 182. 
L. 3300. 


This monograph by an Italian specialist in Aus- 
trian history analyzes the development of United 
States policy toward Austria-Hungary in 1917-18. 
It appears in the “Storia” series of monographs 
directed.by Emilia Morelli, Ruggero Moscati, and 
Rosario Romeo of the University of Rome. The 
author has done his research in the National Ar- 
chives, the Library of Congress, and Yale Univer- 
sity's Sterling Library, but was unable to consult 
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the important Series II (1917-1918) portion of the 
Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, as these were 
then being reorganized in the Manuscript Section 
of the Library of Congress. Angelo Ara seems to be 
conversant with the literature in English, German, 
French, and Italian on his subject. 

The author begins his monograph at the point 
where the 1958 Vanderbilt University dissertation 
of Gerald H. Davis, The Diplomatic Relations between 
the United States and Austria, 1913-1917, left off. Six 
chapters discuss the initial American evaluations 
of the Austrian problem; peace feelers after Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war; the maturation of Ameri- 
can war aims with respect to Austria-Hungary; 
the equivocation regarding a separate peace; the 
development in the spring of 1918 of arguments in 
favor of dismembering the Habsburg Empire; and 
the American acceptance after July 1918 of the new 
national realities in the Danubian basin. 

Ara recalls that Wilson remarked shortly after 
his inauguration in 1913 that it would be ironic if 
he had to concern himself primarily with foreign 
policy when his own interests and training lay in 
domestic policy. Yet that is precisely what hap- 
pened—a fact which helps to explain the limita- 
tions and contradictions of Wilson's vision of 
international problems. Ara stresses that the Austro- 
Hungarian problem did not have independent sig- 
nificance in Wilson's thinking; rather it was simply 
one of several tactical elements on which the 
United States had to concentrate in order to 
weaken the German Empire. The author also ar- 
gues that the postwar political and territorial 
shape of Danubian Europe resulted less from Wil- 
son's Fourteen Points than from the specific ac- 
tions of the subject peoples concerned during 
Austria-Hungary's collapse. Like Arno J. Mayer, 
Ara believes that the two major problems for 
American diplomats were the "containment" of 
Germany and (after November 1917) the halting of 
Bolshevik expansion, but he thinks that most pol- 
icy-makers did not see before October 1918 the 
interrelationship between the shaping of the new 
political and economic structure of the Danubian 
area and the problem of checking the spread of 
Bolshevism. 

Judging from remarks in the footnotes, Ara 
agrees with many of the contentions of Mayer, 
Victor S. Mamatey, Arthur S. Link, Arthur J. 
May, Harley Notter, and others regarding Ameri- 
can policy in 1917-18. It is regrettable that he did 
not include a preface and conclusion in which he 
could have underscored whatever differences he 
has with their findings. Lengthy bibliographical 
footnotes substitute for a formal bibliography. The 
index is limited to names of persons mentioned. 

CHARLES F. DELZELL 
Vanderbill University 
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JOHN PATRICK FINNEGAN. Against the Specter of a 
Dragon: The Campaign for American Military Pre- 
paredness, 1914-1917. (Contributions in Military 
History, number 7.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press. 1975. Pp. ix, 253. $12.95. 


John Patrick Finnegan describes the movement to 
increase and modernize the American military 
machine, mostly the army, during the years before 
American intervention into the First World War. 
He thus goes beyond John Garry Clifford's fine 
study of the Plattsburg Movement, although there 
is a chapter on the " Plattsburgers." Finnegan sees 
preparedness as a form of progressivism, an effort 
by military leaders, businessmen, and other public 
and private individuals to strengthen and in- 
vigorate the nation through discipline and en- 
hancement of martial values. As diverse as the 
social reformers, the “military progressives” pro- 
posed changes ranging from a modest increase in 
the army to creation of a continental army (elimi- 
nating the much-maligned state militia or Na- 
tional Guard) to the grandest objective, universal 
military training. Even though preparedness be- 
came enormously popular, at one time even a na- 
tional fad, it failed to accomplish all but the small- 
est objectives. Entry into war in 1917, of course, 
prompted vast rearmament, but it now became a 
much different proposition with different goals 
and leaders. The only contribution of the drive for 
peacetime preparedness, says the author, was psy- 
chological preparation for a national military ef- 
fort. 

Finnegan has told well what is indeed a com- 
plicated and many-sided story. His research— 
mostly in manuscript collections and periodical 
literature of that time—is thorough; the style is 
scholarly, a bit dry perhaps, but nonetheless clear. 
He documents American military weakness (many 
people felt the army could not defeat Mexico— 
which it almost had to fight—in 1916, let alone a 
major European foe or Japan), and describes the 
political thicket in which preparedness became en- 
tangled. Perhaps most important was the fact that 
supporters, who basically were isolationists think- 
ing only in terms of defense, could identify only a 
“specter” and no real dragon threatening the 
United States. 

The book’s shortcomings stem from its narrow 
focus on participants in the preparedness move- 
ment. There is little effort to describe the impact 
over the months of the war; much of the time one 
scarcely can tell that a conflict is under way in 
Europe. The author gives President Woodrow 
Wilson’s attitude only sketchy treatment. It would 
be interesting to know the belligerents’ position on 
these strange goings-on in the United States. The 
book could be profitably larger and broader in 
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scope. As it stands, however, it is a worthy effort, 
convincing, and altogether useful. 

ROSS GREGORY 

Western Michigan University 


CAROL S. GRUBER. Mars and Minerva: World War I 
and the Uses of the Higher Learning in America. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1976. Pp. 
x, 293. $17.50. 


In this discerning account of the academic in- 
tellectual's subservience to government during 
World War I, the author emphasizes the workings 
of academic politics. Insecurity about the social 
status of the profession and conceptions of the 
university as an organic part of the community led 
historians, among others, into the role of wartime 
propagandists acquiescing in attacks upon academic 
freedom and in the military conversion of their 
campuses. 

Historians appear more wilnehable than social 
scientists in Carol S. Gruber’s account, perhaps 
because advocates of the new history were then 
attempting to prove the relevance of their dis- 
cipline. Their training in Germany increased their 
defensiveness rather than their dispassion or dedi- 
cation to Lehrfretheit. Ironically, those who con- 
demned the German savants in 1914 for neglecting 
detatched criticism were to fall prey to the same 
disease within three years. Patriotism and the at- 
mosphere of conformity only partially account for 
the appeal of such instruments of power as the 
National Board for Historical Service and the 
Committee on Public Information. The historians 
demonstrated a peculiar lack of self-awareness as 
they faced unresolved contradictions between their 
official duties and their dedication to truth. 

When the author turns to the gross violations of 
academic freedom during the war the full signifi- 
cance of her extensive and new use of university 
presidents’ and departmental archives from Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Harvard, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
is evident. The account concerns the lack of com- 
mitment to academic freedom on the part of the 
academics themselves—the extent to which they 
were willing to use a man’s patriotism or gentle- 
manly tact as the measure.of his right to teach and 
do research. For this reason, this reader wishes that 
the careful examination of the internal Columbia 
University politics in the case of Professor James 
McKeen Cattell had been accompanied by mate- 
rials from, and insights into, the response of Cat- 
tell’s fellow psychologists. Similarly, the fine chap- 
ter on the Students Army Training Corps raises 
questions about the students themselves. 

Mars and Minerva is itself outstanding testimony 
to the alternative that exists even for patriotic 
scholars during wartime. It demonstrates the au- 
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thor's "posture of critical independence from offi 
cial policies and positions.’ 
SONDRA HERMAN 
De Anza College 


ALFRED W. CROSBY, JR. Epidemic and Peace, 1916. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. vi, 


337- 917.50. 


In this timely work, Alfred W. Gow Jr. deals 
with, American phases of the great 1918-19 pan- 
demic of Spanish influenza. He considers both the 
epidemic's civilian impact in selected communities 
and its devastating course through the armed 
forces near the end of the war. Several meaty chap- : 
ters are devoted to the appalling statistics of the 
epidemic and to contemporary scientific research 
into the disease. A highly original chapter develops 
the hypothesis that the flu so debilitated both Pres- _ 
ident Wilson and Colonel House as to materially 
alter the outcome of the Paris peace conference. 
And an imaginative final chapter seeks answers to 
the question of why most postwar American nov- 
elists and historians conspicuously blocked out 
this gigantic episode from their memories and 
from their subsequent writings. , 

This book deserves attention as the most thor- 
ough exploration to date of the pandemic's signifi- 
cance in American history. The author deserves 
plaudits for his provocative speculations and for a 
lively style which makes his solid scholarship emi- 
nently readable. His combination of medical, po- 
litical, and social history is an effective one and 
should appeal both to professional historians and 
to general readers. 

The volume is marred to some extent t by its 
uneven organization, an uncertain chronology, 
and some signs of editorial haste. It is likely to 
annoy many readers with its loose generalizations, 
seeming assumption of superior wisdom, and journa- 
lese. While I have little argument over matters of 
substance, I wish the author had gone more deeply : 
into the public health arrangements of the day, 
among other things to distinguish between the 
work of health leaders who were political hacks 
and those who were professionals. I also wish he 
had restrained a tendency to presentism, notably 
in dealing with the obvious frustrations of the sci- 
entific community in its confrontation with an elu- 
‘sive disease. 

JAMES H. CASSEDY 
National Library of Medicine 
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ROBERT K. MURRAY. The 103rd Ballot: Democrats and 
the Disaster in Madison Square Garden. New York: 
Harper and Row. 1976. Ép. xiv, 336. $10.95. 


United States 


Theodore White was born too late to write The 
Making of the President, 1924, since evidently White 
must cover a presidential campaign as a journalist 
in order to write a book about it later. Jim Bishop, 
undaunted by the lack of such immediacy, might 
one day give a try to The Day the Democrats Divided. 
I mention the two journalists not in order to cate- 
gorize Murray’s book with theirs, but in order to 
suggest that, like them, Murray has given micro- 
scopic attention to a moment of political history. 
Unlike them, he has written a history instead of a 
chronicle and has gone to the archives for docu- 
ments rather than to campaign headquarters for a 
press conference. At the same time his book has all 
the eyewitness atmosphere, the revealing anec- 
dotes, the hotel-lobby gossip, the telling trivia, the 
scraps of dialogue, and other useful devices that 
White uses when White is at his best. 

Murray's primary concern is the sixteen days 
(June 24-July 10) in 1924, in Madison Square Gar- 
den, when the Democrats went at each other in a 
brawl that almost destroyed the party. The con- 
fict between William Gibbs McAdoo and AI 
Smith for the nomination that finally went to John 
W. Davis, the interminable roll calls, the acrimony 
between the party's two factions (the Northeastern 
urbanities and the rural and small-town South- 
erners and Westerners), the heat and the bedlam 
on the floor and in the galleries—all this is familiar 
to students of the twenties. But Murray is the first 
professional scholar to take up these familiar ele- 
ments and lay them out in what he rightly calls 


"an old fashioned descriptive and literary narra- . 


tive." Quanto-historians will find no coefficients 
and correlations here. Social scientists will find 
every sentence strangely comprehensible, written 
in language that the delegates themselves could 
have understood. 

To look closely at this 1924 Democratic conven- 
tion, as Murray has done, is to peer into the trou- 
bled heart of the twenties. No other single event 
better mirrors the social and economic and ethnic 
and demographic and moral dilemmas then be- 
setting the nation. Klansmen and fundamen- 
talitists, Wets and Drys, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, city slickers and turd-kickers (only one pair 
of terms the factions swapped with each other), old 
stock Anglos and urban "ethnics"—all were at the 
convention. The party's representatives at Madi- 
son Square Garden were precisely that: represen- 
tatives of just about every faction and interest in 
the Democracy if not in the whole republic. The 
most attractive quality about Murray's work is 
that in lucid prose and with persistent good sense 
he has focused intensely on the Democracy in the 
Garden and given the convention all the coverage 
it should ever need. (The reader soon feels like the 
delegates did: he wishes the thing would end.) At 
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the same time he has shown how the convention 
was a microcosm of the larger sprawling society in 
the cities and the hinterlands of America in the 
twenties, For one man, in one book, to convey so 
much is admirable. 

BURL NOGGLE 

Louisiana State University 


RICHARD WAYNE LYKES. /Jigher Education and the 
United States Office of Education ( 1067-1953). Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Bureau of Postsecondary Education, 
United States Office of Education. 1975. Pp. xii, 
298. 


The federal government today plays a crucial role 
in shaping the policies and programs of America’s 
universities. This has not always been the case. 
While national concern for higher education was 
expressed very early in the history of the nation by 
means of land grants to states, the actual federal 
impact on college programs was slight. It became 
more important in 1862 with the passage of the first 
Morrill Act. Richard Wayne Lykes centers his 
attention on one phase of federal involvement with 
higher education following that act, namely, the 
activities carried on within the United States Bu- 
reau (later Office) of Education and, after 1gi1, the 
work of one of its components, the Division of 
Higher Education. 

For a framework the author uses the.administra- 
tions of the several Commissioners of Education 
and Chiefs of the Higher Education division. His 
account of their work is based largely on material 
taken from the annual reports of these agencies. 
This account, unfortunately, is not entirely satis- 
factory. We are given thumbnail sketches of educa- 
tion commissioners from Henry Barnard to Earl 
McGrath, but no picture in depth emerges from 
the narrative. We are told about the technical side 
of their administrative work, but very little about 
their social ideas or educational philosophy. The 
book as a whole is really not a work of historical 
analysis or synthesis. Events are not adequately 
explained in terms of the ideological currents or 
social and economic deyelopments of the time. 
Half the volume is taken up withjappendixes and 
bibliographies. 

Despite its limitations, this work has some value 
as a reference tool. The compendious listing of all 
the publications on higher education sponsored by 
the Office of Education from 1867 to 1953 should 
prove useful. The biographical sketches of all pro- 
fessional staff members employed by the Division 
of Higher Education are a convenient summation. 
Moreover, Appendix II gives the full text of a 
suppressed report by staff member Kendrick Bab- 
cock in 1911. This was a pioneer attempt by a 
federal agency to do something like accreditation 
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of colleges. It provoked such a storm of protest at 
the time that it was suppressed by orders of Presi- 
dents Taft and Wilson. It is good that the text of 
this controversial document has now been made 
readily availabie. 

WILLIS RUDY 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 


ALBERT MARRIN, Nicholas Murray Buller. (Twayne's 
World Leaders Series.) Boston: Twayne Pub- 
lishers. 1976. Pp. 226. $8.50. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, for forty-three years pres- 
ident of Columbia University, was one of several 
amazing men at the turn of the century who simul- 
taneously succeeded in building major universities 
and carrying on an active life in public affairs. 
Known neither for his classroom performance nor 
. for distinguished scholarship, Butler had a knack* 
for publicity, persuasion, and organization. He 
was a confidant of at least three presidents, several 
foreign heads of state, and nurnerous business and 
financial leaders. In the latter part of his career he 
was a guiding spirit of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. His opinions were sought 
by many, yet he was not an original or a prophetic 
. thinker. 

Nonetheless, Albert Marrin has chosen to focus 
this book almost exclusively on the ideas of Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. (Unfortunately, Butler's per- 
sonal pápers are not yet available to researchers.) 
Marrin skillfully demonstrates that Butler held a 
coherent world view grounded in philosophical 
idealism. Academically trained at Columbia Col- 
lege and at German universities in formal philoso- 
phy, Butler had no difficulty in accommodating 
the ideas of Herbert Spencer and Charles Darwin. | 
Following leads suggested by Immanuel’ Kant, 
Butler simply denied the claim of science to be the 
ultimate interpreter of nature and experience. To 
Butler, science and faith were autonomous realms 

-of reality, each inaccessible to the other. From his 
belief in a transcendent moral world, Butler 
chided those American intellectuals who wavered 
toward a complete naturalism or tried to synthe- 
size science and idealism. 

Marrin argues that Butler, as a public man, was 
a "remarkably symptomatic figure" who reflected 
an important segment of American thinking in 
philosophy, education, politics, and international 
affairs. Marrin classifies Butler as a "liberal." Al- 
though the author gives the term some limits, it is 
often difficult to untangle Butler's ideas from those 
of other “progressives.” No doubt many of the 
intellectuals of the era did share common pre- 
suppositions. Yet a sharply drawn comparison be- 
tween the ideas of Butler and those of John Dewey, 
for example, would have lent greater clarity to this 
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study. Then it would be morecomprehensible why 
Butler opposed the “democratization” of the polit- 
ical processes, “progressive” education, the 
League of Nations, prohibition, and the child la- 
bor amendment. 

Marrin's short book is the best available on But- 
ler. What is now needed is a full-scale plography of 
the erstwhile Columbia president. 

BENJAMIN G. RADER 
University of Nehtashs 
Lincoln 


THEODORE KORNWEIBEL, JR. No Crystal Stair: Black 
Life and the Messenger, 1917-1928. (Contributions 
in Afro-American and African Studies, number 
20.) West 


ort, Conn.: CIIEGRWODd Press. 1976. Pp. 
xvi, 306. $ 


3.50. 


The eleven-year existence of the Messenger covered 
a period of change in black America exceeded only 
by Reconstruction and the 1960s. The death of 
Booker T. Washington allowed for a flowering of 
new and more militant black voices, which were 
stimulated by the great northern migration and 
the heightened expectations resulting from the 
democratic rhetoric of World War I. The postwar 
Red Scare and black economic crisis dashed these 
expectations. Militancy became muted as black 
socialists accommodated to the existing union 
structure and black intellectuals found outlets in 
the Harlem Renaissance. i 
Theodore Korweibel’s study views black life in 
the postwar years through the prism of the Messen- 
ger, a black monthly published by A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and Chandler Owen, two of the “new 
crowd” of blacks vying for leadership in the post- 
Washington era. While the primary focus of the 
book is on the Messenger, our interest centers on 
Randolph, the most enduring black activist of the 
twentieth century. Through the pages of the Mes- 
senger we get a glimpse of Randolph’s early activi- 
ties. Starting as a “Journal of ‘Scientific Radi- 
calism” steering a socialist course, the magazine 
soon shifted to a more bourgeois appeal and finally 
ended as the organ of the Pullman porters’ union. 
"These moves were occasioned partly by the Red 
Scare, but more so by Randolph's perception of the 
nonideological outlook of blacks. Although he never 
‘renounced his socialist principles, Randolph toned 
down the nonracial aspects of his radicalism until 
he was barely distinguishable from his former 
bourgeois foes. Years later Raridolph exhorted 
black leaders to “catch up with their followers.” 
In the 1920s Randolph had to slow down for his 
followers. 
No Crystal Stair is a well-written ‘account of Ran- 
dolph’s early years. We see a man of iron character 
who at times acts culpably in his quest for lead- 
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ership. While the tempering of his sccialism can be 
attributed to astute leadership, Randolph’s image 
is somewhat tarnished by his opposition to Du 
Bois and Garvey, which was based as much on 
personal ambition as on principle. The legend is, 
after all, human, and in revealing this, Kornweibel 
allows us a firmer base on which to analyze this 
giant of twentieth-century black life. 
LEE FINKLE 
Indiana University~ 
Purdue University, 
Indianapolis 


RAYMOND WOLTERS. The New Negro on Campus: Black 
College Rebellions of the 1920s. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1975. Pp. viii, 370. $15.00. 


“When the racial leaders of twenty years ago 
spoke of developing race-pride and stimulating 
race-consciousness, and of the desirability of race 
solidarity,” wrote Alain Locke in his trenchant 
essay, The New Negro, in the 1920s, “they could not 
in any accurate degree have anticipated the abrupt 


feeling that has surged up and now pervades the, 


awakened centers." As Raymond Wolters ob- 
serves in this fine study, the “awakened centers" 
were the black colleges and universities, as well as 
black students in northern, white institutions. 

By concentrating on the major black college re- 
bellions, protests, and conflicts of the twenties, 
Wolters has neatly managed to encompass the 
various divergent forces operating within the 
black, middle-class intellectual and educational 
groups and their responsive actions on campuses. 
The central issue which kindled conflicts at such 
variegated institutions as Fisk, Howard, Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, Florida A & M, Lincoln, Wilber- 
force—and a-host of smaller, albeit sharp, encoun- 
ters at NYU, Oberlin, Kansas, Harvard and 
others—were the paternalistic attitudes, indus- 
trial-vocational orientations, overly moralistic 
regulations and racist habits of many administra- 
tors, trustees, and faculty members. The younger 
generation pushed toward gaining control over the 
nature and direction of curricula and daily student 
activities, as well as toward an overall redressing of 
educational philosophy along the lines articulated 
by W. E. B. Du Bois. In fact, Du Bois’ role “looms 
so large," writes Wolters, *'that it is not possible to 
comprehend the phenomenon without under- 
standing his education thought." 

' In contrast, Booker T. Washington's concept of 
black education had become institutionalized and 
fixed in the minds of both white boards of trustees 
and a number of.black college and university 
presidents. Opposed to these circumstances as 
well as to the commonly held Darwinian view of 
the role or “place” of blacks, dissident students, 
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alumni, and faculty advanced an integrationist 
position. Unlike their counterparts in the Black 
Power sixties, the earlier protestors sought “to 
escape from the backwaters of American life and 
join the mainstream." Clearly, they wanted “in” 
to the system. Indeed, Wolters argues, their ener- 
gies were more akin to those of the civil-rights 
activists of the 1950s and 60s in that both groups 
derived from and reflected white middle-class 
aspirations. 

An occasional vague thought intrudes in this 
broadly inclusive work. It is hardly instructive, for 
example, to learn that “those who have enjoyed a 
measure of freedom are as likely to protest against 
restrictions as those who have been shackled with 
prohibitions.” But these hardly mar the thorough- 
ness of research, overall design, and execution 
which makes the work valuable for a deeper under- 
standing of an important episode in black protest. 

5 JOSEPH BOSKIN 
Boston University 


TONY MARTIN. Race First: The Ideological and Organi- 
zalional Struggles of Marcus Garvey and the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association. (Contributions in 
Afro-American and African Studies, number 19.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. x, 


421. $17.50. 


The research for Tony Martin’s new evaluation of 
the career of Marcus Garvey is quite-extraordi- 
nary. Most notably, he has utilized the recently 
opened records of the English Colonial and For- 
eign Offices and of the American State and Justice 
Departments, which enabled him to document the 
consistent fear, hostility, and opposition of the 
British imperial authorities and the United States 
government. Nevertheless, despite the superb. 
scholarly digging, this is an unsatisfactory book. 
For one thing there is the mechanical topical 
organization that often arbitrarily groups together 
essentially unrelated issues, neglects to treat. re- 
gional variations in Garvey's movement, and fails 
to describe change and development in either Gar- 
vey's thinking or the movement. Even more both- 
ersome is the author's tendency to speculate as to 
motivation and causation on the basis of flimsy or 
nonexistent evidence and to base significant con- 
clusions on such speculation. And most im- 
portant, this is a filiopietistic volume that de- 
fends Garvey's dealings with white racists like the 
KKK and Senator Bilbo, offers a decidedly unfair 
and biased treatment of Garvey's black critics, and 
fails to support the author's claims that Garvey 
was a revolutionary nationalist of superb organiza- 
tional ability, who can be classified as the greatest 
black figure of the twentieth century. : 
Indeed Martin's own evidence contradicts his 
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conclusions on major points. His analysis of Gar- 
vey’s nationalist ideology simply does not sustain 
the thesis that Garvey was a revolutionary; indeed 
Garvey’s emphasis on business enterprise, cor- 
rectly stressed by Martin, was anything but revo- 
lutionary. Although Martin chooses to sidestep the 
internal organizational schisms that beset the 
UNIA, the fact is that Garvey was essentially a 
charismatic leader lacking in organizational abil- 
ity (as is demonstrated by the discussion of the 
mismanagement of the Black Star Line). Finally, 
the assertion that the "integrationist onslaught” of 
men like W. E. B. Du Bois and A. Philip Randolph 
was a major cause of Garvey's imprisonment and 
deportation is contradicted by what I deem to be 
the most important contribution of this volume— 
the description of the long-range campaign by the 
Justice Department against Garvey, extending 
back to 1919, long before his black critics mar- 
shalled their forces against him. In fact, not a 
scintilla of concrete proof is offered to demon- 
strate that the Justice Department or any other 
government agency was influenced in its actions 
by the agitation of black radicals like Du Bois and 
Randolph. 

Garvey is a major figure, whose career calls for 
careful and rigorous analysis based on exactly the 
kind of thorough research that Martin has done. It 
is therefore unfortunate that the author has chosen 
to present us with a spirited vindication of the 
celebrated black nationalist, rather than with a 
truly scholarly monograph. 

AUGUST MEIER 
Kent State University 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. The Harrowing of Eden: White 
Altitudes Toward Native Americans. A Continuum 
Book. New York: Seabury Press. 1975. Pp. 248. 
$8.95. 


In this occasionally brilliant, often frustrating little 
book, J. E. Chamberlin weaves his way through 
four centuries of Indian-white relations in Canada 
and the United States. The title of the book an- 
nounces the theme, but the subtitle is misleading, 
for Chamberlin writes essentially about white pol- 
icy toward native Americans rather than about 
white attitudes toward Indian people. The book 
has many insights on the elaborate ways in which 
European legal, religious, and environmentalist 
theories have been employed in order to dispossess 
native occupiers of their land. The discouraging 
conclusion is that even when the settlers operated 
from genuine humanitarianism rather than nar- 
row self-interest they were incapable, either in 
Canada or the United States, of devising policies 
that were not devastating to the people they con- 
fronted and conquered. From the first expressions 
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of Christian concern for Indian souls to the Procla- 
mation of 1763 to the Dawes Land Allotment Act 
of 1887 to the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
of 1971, Indian policies, as devised by white gov- 
ernments, have misunderstood Indian people and 
consistently failed to resolve the "Indian prob- 
lem." 

The book will not satisfy very many historians 
of Indian-white relations, for it assigns an almost 
entirely passive role to Indians. Also it is poor 
comparative history, failing to discuss even the 
elementary differences in religion, national back- 
ground, settlement patterns, and demographic 
growth in the French Canadian and British Amer- 
ican colonizing societies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and how these factors af- 
fected Euro-Indian relations and the development 
of Indian policy. It is also disconcertingly muddled 
and self-contradictory regarding the origins of In- 
dian policy—whether economic interests or ideo- 
logical constructs determined policy-making or 
how these factors intertwined. The book, in the 
end, is best read as a passionate statement of the 
tragic confrontation of colonizer and colonized by a 
former policy advisor to the Canadian Department 
of Indian and Northern Affairs, who, at the close 
of this jeremiad, admits that he, like so many of 
the historical figures he portrays, is "utterly un- 
able" to provide answers to the question of how 
Eden might have been less harrowed or may in the 
future escape the final harrowing. 

GARY B. NASH 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


DONALD L. PARMAN. The Navajos and the New Deal. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 
316. $17.50. 


One of the problems in writing the history of the 
American Indian is that the subject matter has 
been traditionally considered the province of west- 
ern and frontier historians. As a result, very little 
has been done on Indians and Indian policy past 
that magic date of 1890 when the frontier ceased to 
exist. Recently, however, a small band of histo- 
rians has begun to explore the development of 
federal policy in the twentieth century. Not sur- 
prisingly, their research has centered on the New 
Deal era when the charismatic and controversial 
John Collier attempted to reverse the assimilation- 
ist policies of the past. Picking up where an earlier 
study left the Navajos in 1935, Donald L. Parman 
continues their story to the outbreak of World War 
II. His contribution is both abundantly detailed 
and superbly organized. 

The major goals of the Indian New Deal were 
the restoration of sovereignty to Indian tribal 
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groups and the rehabilitation of their land. In the 
case of the Navajos, Commissioner Collier was 
forced to choose between these goals because of the 
Indians' inability to comprehend the necessity of 
stock reduction on their overgrazed reservation. As 
Parman demonstrates, Collier ultimately came 
down on the side of land rehabilitation. and 
thereby destroyed his initial plans for tribal politi- 
cal organization. Ironically, the land conservation 
program stimulated the development of tribal con- 
sciousness and the formation of a tribal council 
capable of expressing Navajo sentiment. Thus, as 
often happens, the desired result was eventually 
accomplished for all the wrong reasons, and Col- 
lier, who deserved better, became one of the vil- 
lains in Navajo folklore. 

There is so much to praise in this book that it is 
perhaps unfair to single out specific contributions 
for special mention in a short review. But some 
mention should be made of the chapters dealing 
with the implementation of the soil conservation 
program and the role of Senator Dennis Chavez in 
blocking Collier's promised expansion of reserva- 
tion boundaries in New Mexico. Parman is the 
first historian to utilize the records of the CCC- 
Indian Division and the first to exploit the Chavez 
papers. In so doing, he has at last made these 
complicated subjects intelligible. 

Parman set two goals in his study. The first, “to 
tell the story of the tribe's experience as objectively 
as possible," is accomplished to perfection. The 
second, *'to assess the philosophy of Indian af- 
fairs" of John Collier, is less successful. In pur- 
suing it, however, Parman clearly defines a prob- 
lem with which all students of this era will have to 
contend, namely, distinguishing between Collier's 
claims to success and his actual achievements. De- 
spite diligence in interviewing many of the partici- 
pants in the Navajo experiment and the use of 
previously untapped regional archive collections, 
Parman does not appear to have made full use of 
the basic documents in the National Archives, and 
his footnote citations to those he did use are some- 
times incomplete. Nor, unfortunately, does he ap- 
pear to have consulted the work of his fellow histo- 
rians. No mention is made of the studies of Marga- 
ret Szasz, Kenneth Philp, or Graham Taylor. 

LAWRENCE C. KELLY 
North Texas State University 


WARD ALAN MINGE. Acoma: Pueblo in the Sky. Albu- 
durae University of New Mexico Press. 1976. 
p. xii, 180. $12.95. 


This well-documented and ably written history of 
the Ácoma Pueblo, done with the support arid 
approval of Ácoma leaders, makes an important 
contribution to Pueblo Indian history and to the 
history of relations between Spain, Mexico, the 
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United States, and the Indians of the Southwest 
generally. Ward Alan Minge, because of his inter- 
est in the Spanish colonial and Mexican periods, 
his role as chairman of the New Mexico Public 
Records Commission, and the research he has 
done on Pueblo Indian Claims cases, is well qual- 
ified to present the more than four hundred-year 
history of the Ácomas from the time of Spanish 
contact in 1540 to the present. 

When the religious leaders at Ácoma are ready, 
it would be most interesting to be able to include a 
fuller account of the pre-Spanish contact period 
based on the oral traditions of the people. The 
results of archeological research would also be 
helpful. 

The author's account includes information con- 
cerning the political, economic, and social history 
of Ácoma that is often also applicable to the other 
New Mexican pueblos. The Acomas have adjusted 
admirably to the programs and institutions that 
the three different nations attempted to apply to 
the Indians. Sometimes the Indian's responses 
brought severe reactions from representatives of 
the ruling sovereigns. 

As we read of efforts to bring European-Ameri- 
can religious, educational, and medical practices 
to these village-dwelling Indians, we are made 
aware of the possibility of using Minge's work as a 
case study in the application of policies and pro- 
grams developed by representatives of Western 
civilization to non-Western societies. What has 
taken place here is of the same nature as the ex- 
perimentation the United States was involved with 
in the Pacific, Asia, and the Middle East during 
the two decades following World War II. 

The design of the book and the tasteful use of 
photographs that depict the physical setting, the 
people, their agricultural and grazing economy, 
and their arts and crafts enrich the reader's learn- 
ing experience and add to his pleasure. The seven- 
teenth-century map used as-endsheets, the infor- 
mative tables, and the useful appendixes, notes, 
bibliography, and index make the use of the book 
rewarding for scholars as well as the general 
reader. A contemporary map showing Acoma in 
relation to existing pueblos as well as other com- 
munities and physical features of New Mexico 
would have been appreciated by the reviewer. 

Readers with an interest in the American Indian 
or the American West and public as well as aca- 
demic libraries will want to consider this book for 
their collections. The University of New Mexico 
Press is to be complimented on this handsome 
volume, and with today's price structure, $13 is a 
bargain. 

S. LYMAN TYLER 
American West Center, 
University of Utah 
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ROBERT F. HIMMELBERG. The Origins of the National 


Recovery Administration: Business, Government, and the, 


. New York: Ford- 
p. 232. Cloth $20.00, 


Trade Association Issue, 1921—19 
ham University Press. 1976. 


paper $7.50. 


How did the federal government respond to the 
domestic activities and political pressures of Amer- 
ican trade associations from the end of World War 
I to the beginning of the New Deal? Robert F. 
Himmelberg digs deep into archival and manu- 
script sources and the business press to provide a 
detailed answer to this question, making partic- 
ülarly full use of the Justice and Commerce De- 
partment.records and the Hoover papers. The re- 
sponse, he concludes, like the pressures 
themselves, varied considerably under each ad- 
ministration. 

The Harding administration pursued a con- 
tradictory policy. While Commerce Secretary 
Hoover generally encouraged associational activ- 
ity, Attorney General Daugherty, responding to 
the political and economic unrest of the immediate 
postwar years, placed the entire trade association 
movement on the defensive with a series of suits 
against open price experiments. Hoover ultimately 
persuaded Daugherty, however, to compromise so 
as to allow the Commerce Department to provide 
statistical information to business groups. A more 
liberal dispensation occurred under the Coolidge 
administration, and especially under Antitrust Di- 
vision chief William J. Donovan: (of later OSS 
fame), who actively sought to expand associational 
rights. Hoover proved comparatively circumspect 
in this more pliant atmosphere, partly for fear of 
personal criticism, but more important, in Him- 
melberg’s view, because of his commitment to the 
ideal of * ‘competition as the i i. principle of 
the economy.’ 

The implications of this commitment became 
even clearer, Himmelberg argues, when, as presi- 
dent, Hoover confronted rising demands for anti- 
trust revision in the depression years. Hoover en- 
couraged production stabilization in the oil, coal, 
and timber industries, to be sure, and generally 
renewed his efforts at voluntary trade cooperation. 
More characteristic in-Himmelberg's view, how- 
ever, was the Justice Department's decision to 
abolish the previous practice of granting informal 
approval to trade association proposals, to prose- 
cute several trade groups, and to deny mounting 
demands among less profitable industries for anti- 
trust revision. But the quest for a radical revision 
of antitrust practice awaited the New Deal; in the 
few weeks it took to draft the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, Roosevelt conceded a latitude on 
antitrust to business associations which Republi- 
can administrations had denied them for a decade. 

In some respects Himmelberg does himself a 
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disservice in casting his work as a prelude to 


NIRA, for nine-tenths of the book are not about 


NIRA’s immediate origins at all. In his final chap- 


.ter Himmelberg usefully amplifies the specific role 


business politicians played in the drafting process, 
and so supplements the accounts in Louis Ga- ` 
lambos’ Competition and. Cooperation and Ellis Haw- 
ley's The New Deal and the Problem of Monopoly. And, 
his general theme, that interwar lobbying by asso- 
ciation leaders shaped the general administrative 
context for NIRA, if rather forced, is fair enough. 
But the book’s major interest lies in the fate of 
antitrust in the pre-New Deal period, and in Her- 
bert Hoover's role above all, and here Himmelberg 
could have been more explicit about situating his 
study in the ongoing revision of Hoover's career, 
along the lines, perhaps, of his essay in Herbert 


` Hoover and the Crisis of American Capitalism (1973). 


The basic implication of this study seems to be that 
Hoover, for all of his recently discovered commit- 
ment to corporate thought and.action, remained 
enamored of a competitive ideal which, if hardly 
committing him to the ancient version of laissez 
faire, still tempered his enthusiasm for combina- 
tions of either a private or public variety. 
ROBERT D. CUFF 
York University, 
Toronto 


VICTOR G. REUTHER. The Brothers Reuther and the Story 
i UAW: A Memoir. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
mpany. 1976. Pp. xiv, 523. $16.95. , 


Partly biography, partly memoir, and partly his- 
tory, Victor G. Reuther’s The Brothers Reuther is not 
an entirely satisfying book. It is scarcely The Story - 
of the UAW, as the subtitle implies; rather it is, as 
Victor Reuther writes in the foreword, “a very 
personal book that would relate the experiences of 
three brothers and a family bound together by 
common hopes and aspirations and tempered by 
common suffering and tragedy.” Without foot- 
notes, bibliography, or other conventional schol- 
arly paraphernalia, the book will be of limited use 
to labor historians. 

Yet The Brothers Reuther is enormously revealing 
of the family background and personality that pro- 


' duced Walter Reuther.. Indeed the finest passages 


in the book concern the relationships between the 
Reuther children and their parents and between 
the three brothers and their own families and the 
values that motivated the entire Reuther clan. In 
the opening pages of the book we see clearly how 
the Reuther brothers were shaped in childhood 
and adolescence by parents who stressed respect- 
ability, sobriety, individual achievement, and also 
Christian Socialism. The Reuthers appear driven 
by Weber's Protestant ethic, yet remain a family 


United. States 


that cherished the nonmaterial, commonwealth 
characteristics which R. H. Tawney associated 
with the first generation of Protestants. As Valen- 


tine Reuther once wrote to his son Victor, success . 


in life should not be measured in terms of fortunes 
made, wealth accumulated, nor dollars saved, but 
rather in service rendered, in good deeds done, in 
friends made... ." 

That advice was followed by all the Reuther 
boys, especially Walter, who in a high school essay 
wrote that "the thing that really counts is not 
how long we live, nor how hard we work, but what 
we accomplish. ... By the wasting of your Time, 
you do yourself the greatest crime." The Reuther 
brothers never wasted time, always worked hard, 
and accomplished much. How hard they worked 
as labor leaders and how much they accomplished 
is relentlessly driven home by Victor Reuther, who 
can find no fault with his own or his brothers' 
policies. 

When Victor shifts away from family memoir 
and comments on historical events, his judgments 
are less reliable, perhaps because he is too eager to 
rationalize the behavior of his brother, Walter. 
Walter Reuther can do no wrong, his labor oppo- 
nents no right. When the Reuthers cooperate with 
the CIA to contain communism overseas, it is jus- 
tified; when George Meany does the same, it is 
condemned. Victor considers the UAW’s secession 
from the AFL-CIO necessary and justified morally 
and politically; yet he never explains, or justifies, 
why the UAW then united in the Alliance for 
Labor Action with one of the most corrupt and 
least democratic unions, the Teamsters. 

The book includes superb photographs of and 
by the Reuther family and a loving account of 
Victor and Walter's European bicycle journey of 
1932-34 during which they witnessed Hitler's rise 
to power and worked at the Gorky auto plant in 
Soviet Russia. For those eager to understand the 
character of the Reuther brothers and why Walter 
differed from most of his labor-movement contem- 
poraries, this book is essential. Those who want to 
know more about the UAW, the labor upheavals of 
the 1930s, and trade unionism in the post-World 
War II era will still have to look elsewhere. 

MELVYN DUBOFSKY 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


GEORGE MARTIN. Madam Secretary: Frances Perkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1976. Pp. xv, 


589. $16.95. 


In a review some twenty years ago, Frances Per- 
kins gently reproved this writer for associating New 
© York's industrialists with indiscriminate opposi- 
tion to Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt's social- 
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welfare programs. And she was right, as she was 
with so many positions taken in her lifetime— 
as inquisitive college student, settlernent house 
worker, colleague of Florence Kelley, pragmatic 
member of Eugene Debs' Socialist party, educator 
of Robert F. Wagner, Sr. and Alfred E. Smith after 
the Triangle Fire, and firm but soft-spoken govern- 
mental official. 

She impressed her chauvinist colleagues in a 
hostile, male-dominated world as a “quiet orderly 
woman who 'did not buzz-buzz all the time or butt 
in where she was not wanted but who could be 
trusted not to be an embarrassment’.” And she 
was fully trusted by Governors Smith and Roose- 
velt, despite their parting of the ways in 1932. The 
only individual to serve FDR as a cabinet member 
from the moment he became governor in 192g until 


' his death while president sixteen years later was 


Perkins. 

Although organized labor opposed her appoint- 
ment as a cabinet member, because she was a 
woman and not a union member, Perkins served 
the workers of this nation effectively and knowl- 
edgeably. Her deeply religious tenets affronted by 
the terrible shortcomings of an industrialized 
society, she devoted her life to educating the op- 
pressed about their rights, to attaining women’s 
suffrage, and to eradicating, through incremental 
legislation, the evils of child labor, the exploitation 
of consumers and workers, and the disastrous im- 
pact of unemployment upon human beings. Dur- 
ing the Depression years of the early New Deal, 
Perkins finally achieved her lifetime goals of public 
works, minimum wages, maximum hours, unem- 
ployment and old-age insurance, abolition of child 
labor, creation of a federal employment service, 
federal aid to the states for direct relief, and the 
promotion of labor laws. 

Her life in Washington as secretary of labor was 
not easy, for she had to cope with political and 
antifeminist opposition from key newspapers. Nor 
did she always have support from FDR. Somewhat 
typical was her insistence on the preservation of 
due process for aliens, who fell within her depart- 
ment’s jurisdiction. And when, after the 1934 long- 
shoremen's strike on the West Coast, Australian- 
born labor leader Harry Bridges was threatened 
with deportation because of unproven charges of 
advocacy of the violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment, it was Perkins who insisted upon postponing 
hearings until the U.S. Supreme Court had ruled 
in the forthcoming Strecker case. 

In contrast to too many others, Perkins was a 
tower of strength against the ‘‘abuse of executive 
power,” for she insisted that as an administrative 
official she "had a duty to take judicial decisions 
into account 'before subjecting other persons to 
punitive action and putting them to the expense of 
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a prolonged and hard defense of themselves.’ ” 
Because of her belief that privacy was the basis of 
liberty, she was embroiled in continuing argu- 
ments with FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, oppos- 
ing the fingerprinting of aliens, arid then of all 
citizens. And she opposed, although privately, 
FDR’s incarceration of 110,000 Pacific Coast resi- 
dents of Japanese ancestry in concentration camps 
during World War II. 

George Martin .has given us a beautiful, sensi- 
tive, exceedingly well-written, analytical biogra- 
phy of the first woman member of a United States 
cabinet. And thanks to the author, we have much 
to learri from the ethics, morals, and total dedica- 
tion of a pioneering woman who was actively com- 
mitted to a more just and humane society. 

BERNARD BELLUSH, 
City College, : 
City University of New York 


HAROLD JOSEPHSON. James T. Shotwell and the Rise of 
Internationalism in America. Rutherford, N.J.: Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University Press. 1975. Pp. 330. 
$14.50. i 


The quest for examples of moments and visions of 
alternatives to aggressive and belligerent foreign 
relations has never been so intensive among histo- 
rians as it is now. Examples of wars that did not 
happen despite critical tensions, studies of success- 
ful arbitration and negotiation, biographies of men 
and’ women who crusaded for peace and against 
militarism are becoming the height of historical 
fashion. 

This life of James T. Shotwell, scholar and activ- 
ist, who devoted his career to “the Rise of Inter- 
nationalism in America," seems at first just such 
an important study. Shotwell was one of the few 
internationalists whose active life spanned both 
world wars and several of the most frigid years of 
the cold war. His personal quest for nonviolent 
alternatives in foreign affairs was ambitious and 
constant. In 1918 he was a member of The Inquiry. 
He was president of the League of Nations Associ- 
ation (1935-39), director of the Division of Eco- 
nomics and History of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace (1924-48), and prominent 
' in the San Francisco meeting of the United Na- 
tions. Harold Josephson scans all his most signifi- 
cant works. He also covers Shotwell's long aca- 
demic career and analyzes his scholarly and 
. polemical writing (very much the best parts of the 

book). He guides us through the labyrinths of 
power where academic ideas regarding nonviolent 
human relations have had such a spotty impact— 
causing Shotwell's optimism to flag utterly on oc- 


casion, as it did when he wrote On The Rim of the ` 
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Abyss (1936) wherein he noted, "The race with 
catastrophe may be lost." 

But Josephson's book does not adequately con- 
sider Shotwell's vision. The author criticizes Shot- 
well's missed opportunities, blunted connections, 
and truncated activities. Although he has written a 
study of failure filled with facts that just rip along, 
nowhere does he provide the context or the in- 
sights we need to assess the twentieth-century 
movements for peace or internationalism, or éven 
war. Many of these movements remain misunder- 
stood because historians persist in naming move- 
ments for.war, or at least mobilization for war, 
peace movements. Josephson’s chapter ‘“‘The His- 
torians Mobilize” exemplifies that problem. He 
writes that Shotwell “understood, moreover, the 
necessity of entering [World War IJ. Even before 
the President had come out for intervention Shot- 
well had taken sides with . . . the Allies." Then 
Shotwell urged “unity in the historical profession” 
to establish “a correct public opinion" and was 
one of the founders of the National Board for His- 
torical Service, to be associated with George 
Creel's Committee on Public Information. | 

Ignoring the nature and complexities of the 
World War I peace movement entirely, Josephson 
grants such new, vigorous, and lasting organiza- 
tions as the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Woman's Peace Party (renamed the Women's In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom), the 
War Resister's League, and the, American Union 
Against Militarism (the parent organization of the 
American Civil Liberties Union) less than one par- 
agraph. He then examines the bank accounts of 
Shotwell's organizations and judges them signifi- 
cant, significant enough to conclude that they were 
“by far” the “most prominent and wealthy peace 
organizations." a 

Nowhere does Josephson analyze Shotwell's no- 
tions of imperialism or the meaning of his vision of 
"world community." As Gerald E. Markowitz has 
written, Shotwell considered imperialism without 
war “both possible and desirable" (introduction 
to On the Rim of the Abyss, 1972 ed.). But Josephson 
does not discuss Shotwell's perceptions of the 
West's interests abroad, its need for markets and 
resources. Failing to deal with the limitations that 
set Shotwell apart from the activist peace move- 
ments spawned by the First World War, Joseph- 
son also fails to appreciate the value, notwith- 
standing those limitations, of Shotwell’s long and 
active career. It was a career rooted in his aware- 
ness that war and conflict anywhere threatened 
peace and stability everywhere. 

BLANCHE WIESEN COOK 
City University of New York, 
John Jay College 


United States 


DAVID HOLBROOK CULBERT. News for Everyman: Radio 
and Foreign Affairs in Thirties America. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. xvi; 238. $13.50. 


This short book appraises the 1930s radio broad- 
casts of Boake Carter, H. V. Kaltenborn, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, Elmer Davis, Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., and Edward R. Murrow. David Holbrook Cul- 
bert's conclusion that newcasters helped to create 
a climate of opinion favorable to an interventionist 
foreign policy seems well taken, and reminders of 
Kaltenborn's marathon broadcasts of the German- 
Czech crisis in September 1938 and of Murrow's 
“This is London” broadcasts are useful. Con- 


clusions about the pre-eminent place of radio in. 


combating isolationism and the “major” role of 
the newcasters in shaping public opinion are ques- 
tionable, as is the view that radio created mass 
interest in foreign affairs after Munich, rather than 
that the growing crises generated interest in news- 
casts. And it is sheer exaggeration to say that one 
must "think in terms of radio, not newspapers" 
when discussing public opinion and foreign affairs 
in the 1930s, or that radio “made the news per- 
sonal and immediate in a way that television never 
has been able to equal"—thus ignoring myriad 
telecasts from the McCarthy era through Water- 
gate. 

Culbert's criticisms of Carter for failing to see 
the American stake in the outcome of the wars in 
Europe and Asia and of Swing and Davis for being 
“tools” of the administration for willingness to risk 
intervention after May 1940 appear contradictory. 
More should have been said about whether the 
Roosevelt administration seriously sought to de- 
port Carter, the decision by CBS to ban him after 
1938, and how radio networks developed in- 
stitutional policies with respect to constitutional — 
and competitive commercial—issues. Richer in- 
tellectual portraits might have emerged from more 
analysis of the relation between what newscasters 
said in the 1930s and what they wrote and did 
then and later. Finally, quotations of government 
officials' perfunctory notes to or about newscasters 
are uninstructive, while stylistic infelicities and in- 
nuendoes abound, for example, about the “many 
avowed Communists” in the 1941 Brooklyn Col- 
lege graduating class, Murrow’s youthful tendency 
to embellish his vita that helped him to become a 
CBS vice-president, and Davis’ desire to suppress 
"wrong" opinions. In sum, -although the book 
sheds light on 1930s newscasting, it is thin and 
occasionally pretentious. 

ARNOLD A. OFFNER 
Boston University 


HOWARD MCGAW SMYTH. Secrets of the Fascist Era: 
How Uncle Sam Obtained Some of the Top-Level Docu- 
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ments of Mussolini's Period. Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press. 1975. Pp. xxi, 305. $15.00. 


This book deals with six Italian documentary col- 
lections: Foreign Ministry records dispatched by 
the Italians themselves to their Lisbon legation on 
Mussolini’s fall in 1943; Count Ciano’s diaries and 
papers; Italian military records taken by the Ger- 
mans to their Aktensammelstelle Sid; documents 
from the Fascist Ministry of Popular Culture; 
Mussolini’s private papers; and some mis- 
cellaneous records of Mussolini, Graziani, and the 
army. Howard McGaw Smyth’s objective is lim- 
ited to “external criticism," namely, to establish 
the documents’ provenance and authenticity and 
to describe their passage into Allied hands and 
their present availability. Only incidentally do the 
actual contents of these collections receive com- 
ment. 

In outline the documents’ story is not unfamil- 
iar, but here the threads are drawn together and 
details displayed in authoritative fashion. Any 
worthwhile bibliography is necessarily compre- 
hensive and meticulous. But in addition to these 
conventional qualities this book possesses a more 
unusual feature—in places it resembles a tale of 
international adventure and intrigue. Amid the 
confusion of war-torn Italy, 1943-45, the Italians 
were concerned to keep their most confidential 
material out of the hands of both Nazi occupiers 
and Allied invaders; for their part, Germans and 
Anglo-Americans launched a hunt for Italian 
documentation for purposes of “psychological 
warfare," that is, propaganda, as well as to bolster 
their own historical archives. In the welter of con- 
flicting motives documents were lost, purloined, 
and hidden. In due course, some records were 
found behind partitions, copies of others were lit- 
erally unearthed in a German rose garden, and yet 
others were seized by Italian partisans to appear 
later in fragments in L'Unità. To reconstruct the 
trail and fate of this material required real detec- 
tive work, and the built-in excitement of the narra- 
tive has no need of the stimulus of a whimsical 
vernacular which is occasionally affected —witness 
the subtitle. Overall, though, this book is highly 
commended to all students of Fascist Italy on two 
counts: as an indispensable reference work, and as 
a fascinating account in its own right. 

ALAN CASSELS 
McMaster University 


HERBERT F. YORK. The Advisors: Oppenheimer, T eller, 
and the Superbomb. San Francisco: W. H. Freeman. 


1976. Pp. x, 175, $6.95. 


In this small book Herbert F. York has given histo- 
rians of the cold war a valuable monograph that 
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will help them to evaluate President Truman's 
momentous decision in January 1950 to accelerate 
the development of the thermonuclear weapon. 
Specifically, York examines the recommendation 
of the prestigious General Advisory Committee to 
the Atomic Energy Commission favoring a delay 
in that decision so as to permit the United States to 
try once again to achieve agreement with the So- 
viet Union on international control of nuclear 
weapons. After examining the still scanty but 
growing public record of the course of nuclear 
weapon technology in both the United States and 
the Soviet Union during the 1950s, York concludes 
that the GAC's recommendations were based on 
what turned out to be remarkably accurate as- 
sumptions about the future course of weapon de- 
velopment in both countries. York also argues that 
acceptance of the GAC's advice would not have 
resulted in a dire blow to American security even if 
the Russians had continued to pursue the hydro- 
gen bomb. 

In presenting his evidence, York clarifies some 
important facts related to this question: 1.) the 
Soviet Union did not have a thermonuclear 
weapon in the American sense in August 1953 as 
both Russian and American officials suggested at 
the time, but only in November 1955; 2.) the criti- 
cal concept which made the American thermonu- 
clear test possible in November 1952 did not in- 
volve the use of a dry thermonuclear fuel; and 3.) 
there was a highly significant application (called 
" boosting") of hydrogen isotopes in fission weap- 
ons as well as in thermonuclear devices. Apprecia- 
tion of these facts and their implications is essen- 
tial for historians attempting to assess United 
States nuclear weapon strategy in the 1950s. 

York's book is not history in the strict sense, and 
he does not claim to be an historian. But as one 
who has been a nuclear physicist, weapon de- 
signer, laboratory administrator, government offi- 
cial, and presidential advisor, York is well qual- 
ified to evaluate in a nonhistorical way the 
common assumption that Truman’s decision 
saved the United States from nuclear domination 
by the Soviet Union. It is still hard to see how 
Truman could have decided otherwise in the his- 
torical context in which he acted, but York shows 
that the alternatives were more feasible than many 
could dare to hope at the time. 

RICHARD G. HEWLETT 
U.S. Energy Research and 
Development Administration 


JOHN N. THOMAS. Institute of Pacific Relations: Asian 
Scholars and American Politics. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 1974. Pp. ix, 187. $8.95. 


of Books 


The relationship between scholarship and politics 
in a democracy has always been difficult and com- 
plex. There can be no pat or permanent solutions 
to the complicated issues and conflicting “rights 
and values” involved with respect to academic 
freedom versus governmental responsibilities, ob- 
jectivity versus commitment, detachment versus 
involvement. The Vietnam War revived the demo- 
cratic dilemmas regarding relevance, secrecy, and 
humane values in government and public life in 
America. This small but perceptive study by John 
N. Thomas seeks to analyze the impact of the anti- 
Communist “climate of opinion” during the 
McCarthy era on the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(IPR). Thomas also traces in some detail how the 
good work of the institute was lost sight of when 
Congress began "searching for the ‘Reds’ under 
every bed," how the IPR’s image was tarnished, 
and how it had financial and other difficulties that 
led finally to its extinction in 1961. 

Though the book does not purport to be a his- 
tory of the IPR, it tells us some of the hitherto not- 
too-well-known details: Edward Carter's inability 
to restrain his friend Owen Lattimore; the latter's 
retrospective lapses and failures as the editor of. 
Pacific Affairs; Frederick V. Field’s inexplicable 
change of mind on resigning from the IPR; and 
William L. Holland's failure to take command of 
the situation once the accusing public exposure of 
the congressional hearings gained momentum. 

After recounting and analyzing in detail the 
early rumblings of pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese 
Communist bias; the McCarthy charges, the Tyd- 
ings and later the McCarran hearings; the result- 
ing deterioration of genuine differences over alter- 
native interpretations of Asian reality into those of 
rivals and adversaries and, subsequently, exagger- 
ated into issues of security and loyalty and the 
drying up of the foundation finances, Thomas 
seeks to offer some conclusions and lessons with 
respect to the larger problem of congressional 
processes and scholarly groups in America. With 
good logic, Thomas argues that private organiza- 
tions should have clear goals, that their leaders 
should have firm guidelines between the policy- 
making organs and the staff, and that the prob- 
lems of regionalism in such groups should not be 
ignored. The history of the IPR, as Thomas clearly 
suggests, highlights the difficulty of maintaining a 
private organization that sponsors research in 
matters involving political controversy. In the ulti- 
mate analysis, the final safeguard for creativity in 
social science research must be sought in a coun- 
try's public opinion and the good sense of its gov- 
ernmental institutions. 

B. RAMESH BABU 
University of Bombay 


United States 


COLE BLASIER. The Hovering Giant: U.S. Responses to 
Revolutionary Change in Latin America. (Pitt Latin 
American Series.) Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 1976. Pp. xix, 315. Cloth $15.95, paper 
$4.95. 

Cole Blasier, a political scientist, has produced an 
important book on a subject which has been mo- 
nopolized either by official apologias or left-wing 
condemnations. He has not only written an inter- 
pretive synthesis of United States reactions to 
Latin American revolutions from 1910 to 1961 (with 
an addendum for the post-1961 period), but he 
has built this around a detailed discussion of the 
various revolutions and the specific U.S. responses. 
- This study concentrates on four revolutions: 
Mexico (1910-1940), Guatemala (1944-1954), Bo- 
.livia (1943-1964), and Cuba (1956-1961). From the 
standpoint of the professional historian the presen- 
tation of the Mexican case is the most satisfying. 
This is owing to the fact that much more archival 
research has been done in the area, and Blasier 
had a richer body of secondary monographs to 
utilize. In addition, his own primary research in- 
volved both German and United States records 
and his material on Mexican-German relations 
adds a new dimension to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

Blasier sees three stages in United States policy 
toward revolutionary developments. Stage one is 
the insurrection of the “rebel movements.” Until 
the 1960s, he argues, U.S. policy involved some 
flexibility in all four cases. Stage two is character- 
ized by “reformist governments," and Blasier 
states that U.S. policy was generally hostile. And 
he notes that the ultimate consequences of this 
opposition ‘‘were governments which took an even 
more independent line and created more serious 
problems for the United States than the reformist 
presidents had themselves" (p. 68). The third 
stage, labeled "revolutionary change," involved 
ultimate reconciliation in the cases of Mexico and 
Bolivia and armed confrontation in the cases of 
Guatemala and Cuba. 

Blasier then analyzes various explanations for 
these reactions. Economic and bureaucratic fac- 
tors are given due credit, but he rejects the argu- 
ments that United States policies were solely dic- 
tated either by capitalistic interests or by the 
internal governmental bargaining process. In- 
stead, he argues that American leaders! perception 
of strategic interests was the basic element in all 
the responses and took precedence over the eco- 
nomic when the two were in conflict. The main 
criterion was “. . . could the Latin American revo- 
lutionary governments be counted on not to be- 
come pawns of a Great Power hostile to the United 
States?" (p. 216). But, Blasier points out that per- 
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ceptions could be distorted by fears and mis- 
information. 

A short review cannot do justice to the extensive 
analyses presented or to various minor points of 
disagreement between the author and the re- 
viewer. For example, I do not agree in every re- 
spect with Blasier’s discussion of Woodrow Wilson's 
Mexican policy. In the last analysis this is an. 
honest, well-argued study which presents the com- 
plexities of U.S. responses to revolutions with a 
high degree of skill and fairness. Until the archives 
for the 1950s are opened, this book will stand as the 
best overall study of the subject. 

ROBERT FREEMAN SMITH 
University of Toledo 


PHILIP J. JAFFE. The Rise and Fall of American Commu- 
nism. Introduction by BERTRAM D. WOLFE. New 
York: Horizon Press. 1975. Pp. 236. $10.00. 


JAMES WEINSTEIN. Ambiguous Legacy: The Left in 
American Politics. New York: New Viewpoints/ 
Franklin Watts. 1975. Pp. xi, 179. $4.95. 


Today the organized socialist political movement 
in the United States is weaker than it has been for 
the last seventy-five years, and James Weinstein 
informs us in his preface he is "concerned with the 
creation of a new socialist party in the United 
States—one that can build upon the experiences of 
the American left in this century." He provides us 
with a survey of socialist movements since 1g00, 
focusing almost exclusively on the Socialist party, 
the Communist party, and the New Left; his pur- 
pose is to instruct those who share his socialist 
views about the lessons to be learned from Ameri- 
can socialist history—what errors must be 
avoided, what successful tactics or ideas should be 
employed again. 
There are problems inherent in a “lessons of 
, history" approach, but on the whole Weinstein’s 
book is a useful introduction. One who knows little 
about the subject would do well to begin with this 
volume. One can disagree, and I do, with several of 
his generalizations, such as that in the 1960s “the 
students at Berkeley and other elite schools" were 
"highly sensitive to tbeir approaching prole- 
tarianization," but the book remains a solid con- 
densation of recent American socialist history. For 
this and previous work he has researched widely 
and thought intensively. Sometimes Weinstein's 
erudition and interests cause him to devote dis- 
proportionate space to a topic. One wonders why, 
given his purpose, he budgeted about five percent 
of his text for a précis and critique of William Z. 
Foster's Toward Soviet America (1932) and allowed 
himself room for only an extremely sketchy history 
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of the Communist party from the 1948 election to 
Khrushchev’s "secret speech" of 1956 and its rami- 
fications within the party. 

Philip J. Jaffe's book is partly a history of the 
Communist party from 1930 to 1945, its most suc- 
cessful but most critical years, partly a biography 
of Earl Browder, who was the party's leader 
through most of this period, and partly a personal 
memoir. À good friend of Browder's who was very 


close to the party although not a member, Jaffe ` 


learned a great deal about the party's inner work- 


. ings through conversations with Browder, partic- 


ularly after 1945. Browder wanted Jaffe to write his 
biography, and Jaffe steadfastly resisted. He gave 
Jaffe hundreds of unpublished documents: letters, 
drafts of incomplete autobiographies, notes on in- 


terviews, and two messages from the Comintern ' 


that had come to Browder in code by shortwave 
radio. (These coded radio messages were received 
in September and October 1939, soon after the 
Stalin-Hitler pact; their content, a spelling out of 
the new Soviet line, is not as interesting or reveal- 
ing as the method.used to send them.) Jaffe’s main 
contribution in this often fascinating, but some- 


times distressingly repetitious, book is the new , 


information he received from Browder's conversa- 
tions and documents. 

To this reviewer the most rewarding sections of 
the book are those about Browder and the author. 
Jaffe is an admirer of Browder—and was a 
" Browderite" at thé fringes of the party—but he is 
certainly not an uncritical admirer. His friend, he 
concludes, ‘‘like Stalin, was a re-writer of history" 
as well as “a political chameleon that went from 
one extreme to another, often in rapid succession; " 
also, within the American party Browder became 
the object and “a victim of the cult of personality 
that led easily to personal vanity and a conviction 
of infallibility. He became convinced that he was 
independent of control from Moscow, a conviction 


that led ultimately to his expulsion because in 


reality he was not independent at all.” 
DAVID A. SHANNON 
University of Virginia 


JOHN P. DiGGINS. Up from Communism: Conservative 
Odysseys in American Intellectual History. New York: 
Harper and Row. 1975. Pp. xvii, 522. $20.00. 


‘It is a pleasant change to read a book that ad- 
‘dresses a historical problem rather than simply 
recalling a slice of past life. John P. Diggins wrote 
_Up From Communism because he was puzzled by a 
phenomenon in recent American intellectual his- 
tory. On one level it was why four people (Max 
Eastman, John Dos Passos, Will Herberg, and 
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James Burnham) who before 1940 were pillars of 
the Old Left found themselves in the 1960s col- 
leagues on William F. Buckley’s archconservative 
National Review. This pole-to-pole intellectual mi- 
gration could not have been more extreme. East- 
man, to dramatize the point, changed from an - 
associate of John Reed to an associate of John 
Wayne. 

The larger puzzle Diggins' book confronts is 
why so much of the anticommunism following 
the Second World War was the work of ex- 
communists. Its hypothesis does more than 
point in the familiar god-that-failed scenario to 
Stalinism (and particularly to the Moscow purge 
trials of the late 1930s). Likewise, Diggins refuses 
to see anticommunism as entirely a response to 
more aggressive Soviet international policy af- 
ter 1945, the so-called cold war, or to the dern- 
agoguery of Senator Joe McCarthy. Rather 
than these external factors, Diggins emphasizes an 
internal intellectual orientation of the con- 
servatives in question. He discusses a “continuity 
of disdain for liberalism" that permeates the ca- 
reers of his four protagonists at every stage in their 
career. As members of the Old Left they despised 
liberalism for being pragmatic, impotent, unhe- 
roic, and lacking in ideology and inspirational 
qualities. As conservatives in the 1960s they contin- 
ued to scorn liberals for the same reasons. 

The body of Up From Communism is a detailed, 
but engaging description of the life, but mostly the 
thought, of Eastman, Dos Passos, Herberg, and 
Burnham in three periods: 1912-1940, 1940-1955 
(Buckley's National Review first appeared in that 
year), and 1955 to the mid-1970s. Other figures flit 
in and out of the account as appropriate, but Dig- 
gins' research efforts have clearly concentrated 


-on the four central figures. Readers desiring a 


broader treatment might consult Diggins' other 
book The American Left in the 20th Century. 

Illustrations enhance Up from Communism but 
probably also contribute to its startling price: $20. 
Some of the photographs are valuable documents. 
One shows a mixed-sex nude swimming party fea- 
turing Max Eastman and Joseph Wood Krutch 
around a diving board at an unidentified lake. The 
scene supports Diggins’ argument, which the 1960s 
found deflating, that the Old Left was the first 
counterculture in twentieth-century America. In 
behavior as well as ideas Eastman and his col- 
leagues dared to be different. If'nude swimming 
was one expression of this stance, a critique of 
the main traditions of American liberalism was 
another. ; 
RODERICK NASH 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
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GEORGE H. NASH. The Conservative Intellectual Move- 
ment in America since 1945. New York: Basic Books. 
1976. Pp. xv, 463. $20.00. 


The Conservative Intellectual Movement in America is an 
encyclopedic compendium. The dust jacket is a 
portrait gallery with photographs of twenty-five 
conservatives. The text is an attempt to describe 
and assess the intellectual achievements of every 
important conservative thinker active since 1945. 
The great virtue of this study is Nash’s determina- 
tion to do justice to all. If one’s view of con- 
servatism is a trifle dour, one might say that Nash 
is determined not to miss a trick. Since description 
plays a larger role in the book than assessment, 
except for the general insistence on the intellectual 
importance of conservatism, the reader sometimes 
feels rather helpless confronted with this mixed 
bag. Truly significant thinkers like Friedrich von 
Hayek and Leo Strauss are treated with roughly 
the same intensity and respect as journalists like 
William Buckley and cranks like Russell Kirk. 
Everyone appears on stage; nobody has a starring 
role. Nash’s book is, therefore, a survey and in- 
troduction to the field, a series of guidelines for 
newcomers, but no source of new insight for the 
already initiated. 

Consonant with his desire to be comprehensive 
and fair to everyone involved, Nash defines as 
loosely as possible: “I have designated various 
people as conservatives either because they called 
themselves conservatives or because others (who 
did call themselves conservatives) regarded them 
as part of their conservative intellectual move- 
ment." Nash seems reluctant to categorize, but he 
does accept the conventional distinction between 
the “classical liberalism” of the nineteenth century 
and the “traditionalists” who tend to look back to 
Edmund Burke and Christian doctrine rather than 
to John Stuart Mill and Alexis de Tocqueville. 
(Nash does not follow Clinton Rossiter in referring 
to the first group as "conservatives" and the sec- 
ond as 'Conservatives.") To this conventional dis- 
tinction, Nash adds a third category, those who 
rebelled against the Marxism (or New Dealism) 
which had formerly attracted them. Since all these 
people are distributed within the first two cate- 
gories, one might call this an example of cross- 
classification, but it is certainly true that the 
former radicals stand out as distinctive in their 
adamant rejection of youthful folly. For those in- 
trigued by Nash's brief discussions, John P. 
Diggins’ Up from Communism—a study of Max 
Eastman, John Dos Passos, Will Herberg, and 


James Burnham—is an indispensable Ergänzung. ` 


Nash, of course, does more than categorize and 
describe. The most interesting part of his work is 
his commentary on the inner conflicts, rivalries, 


‘ 
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polemics, and general intellectual mayhem of the 
conservative movement. Nonetheless, there is a re- 
luctance to join the fray which can be praised as 
scholarly disinterestedness or faulted as an excess 
of neutrality. There is no doubt whatsoever about 
Nash’s scrupulous research, careful documenta- 
tion, and stern fairness. 

ALLEN GUTTMANN 

Amherst College 


RICHARD M. FRIED. Men against McCarthy. (Contern- 
porary American History Series.) New York: Col- 
umbia University Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 428. $14.95. 


Few topics in the history of post-1945 America 
have demonstrated a more sustained capacity to 
stir the interest of scholars and other writers, not 
to mention publishers, than the activities of Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy and that phenomenon of 
recent times known loosely as McCarthyism. The 
past decade has produced more than a dozen 
books about or relating to McCarthy and 
McCarthyism, ranging from the scholarly analyses 
of Alan D. Harper, Robert Griffith, and Athan 
Theoharis to the popular accounts by Fred J. Cook 
and Lately Thomas to the personal recollections of 
Roy Cohn and Senator Arthur V. Watkins. One 
may ponder the titles of some of those books: Seeds 
of Repression, The Politics of Fear, When Even Angels 
Wept, The Nightmare Decade. Such might be the 
titles of books dealing with Germany in the time of 
National Socialism. 

A volume in the Contemporary American His- 
tory Series edited by William E. Leuchtenburg, 
the present book rests on examination of eighty-six 
manuscript collections and an impressive array of 
government documents and other printed mate- 
rials. The result is an incisive and nicely written 
account of the four-year effort to restrain the Wis- 
consin senator by an ever-changing assortment of 
individuals in the White House and on Capitol 


‘Hill. If in interpretation Richard M. Fried does 


not move far from the path charted by Griffith, he 
avoids the fixation on McCarthy that brought crit- 
icism from reviewers of Griffith’s book. 

What emerges is a tale of miscalculation and 
temporizing by individuals who disapproved of 
McCarthy—especially temporizing. At the outset 
of his appearance as a champion of anticommun- 
ism the Truman administration and congressional 
Democrats seriously underestimated McCarthy’s 
capacity for mischief. Later, particularly after his 
apparent success in the election of 1950 in engi- 
neering the defeat of hostile Democratic senators, 
there was a tendency to overestimate his in- 
fluence. As for temporizing, only a few senators 
were unreservedly committed to the Wisconsinite, 
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but those who in varying measure disapproved of 
him found it difficult to get together. Republican 
moderates were concerned with party unity—be- 
fore the autumn of 1952 in hopes that the GOP 
might regain national power, after that date to 
preserve the razor-thin (one vote) margin by which 
- the party controlled the Senate.. Democratic con- 
servatives of the.South were reluctant to do any- 
thing about McCarthy which might weaken their 
ability to hold the line against civil-rights legisla- 
tion, and even Democratic liberals, fearing 
McCarthy's presumed powers of retaliation, often 
concluded that caution was the better part of va- 
lor. [ 

. If McCarthy benefited from the contingencies of 
partisan politics, according to Fried, he also bene- 
fited from the exigencies of the cold war, for even 
his most seething opponents in Congress shared 
his conviction that Soviet communism menaced 
the United States. In such circumstances it was 
difficult to press the contention that a rigid obser- 
vance of the Bill of Rights was as important as 


action to guarantee the security of the republic. - 


But alas, the Republicans returned to power in 
1953; and before long McCarthy was at odds with 
the new administration. Meanwhile the cold war 
underwent a thaw of sorts. The changing configu- 
rations of domestic politics and the cold war, 
Fried explains, prepared the way for the censure 
and eventual demise of the Wisconsin senator. 
Fried’s book may not appeal to more impas- 

sioned students of the McCarthy saga, for it is 
devoid of literary pyrotechnics. Writing with re- 
markable detachment, the author makes little ef- 
fort to identify heroes or villains, and indeed is 
surprisingly restrained in his treatment of 
McCarthy. Not that he harbors the slightest sym- 
pathy for the senator. He simply is trying to follow 
Ranke’s dictum that the historian should write 
history as it happened. 

JOHN EDWARD WILTZ 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington . 


PHILIP TAFT. Rights of Union Members and the Govern- 
ment. (Contributions in American History, number 
39.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1975. Pp. 


xv, 348. $14.95. 


Philip Taft has written a thorough book about the 
‘Labor-Management Reporting .and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 (LMRDA), an important federal law 
designed to protect the rights of union members 
and‘ curb racketeering and corruption by union 
officials. Though most union leaders are honest 
and some are idealists who have devoted their lives 
to helping fellow workers, a minority have been 
. ` corrupt and dictatorial. These have tarnished the 
' reputation of the labor movement. 
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Labor has tried to clean its own house by pass- 
ing codes of ethics and-disciplining some malefac- 
tors. But the federal government has been the 
prime mover in the campaign against wrongdoing. 
Between 1957 and 1959 a committee: headed by 
Senator John L. McClellan investigated and re- 
vealed extensive crooked. dealings in the Team- 
sters’ Union as well as abuses in other unions. The 
resulting act provided a “‘bill of rights for union 
members" guaranteeing to them the rights of free 
speech, discussion of union business, participation 
in union elections, and holding union office. Com- 
plaints may be directed to the Secretary of Labor.. 
The law also defines the financial responsibilities 
of union officers. The 1959 LMRDA provides for 
the most comprehensive regulation of internal 
union affairs ever enacted in the United States. 
Enemies of organized labor hoped to use it to 
undermine labor unions, but. unions generally 
háve not experienced a reduction in bargaining 
power. 

The battle for honest and democratic unions is a. 
fascinating story. This volume deals with the sub- 
ject in a detailed, analytical, and unexciting way 
which makes for dull reading. The book is valu- 
able, however, to those who need a thorough and 

- objective reference work, and Taft has made an 
original and substantial contribution to labor his- 
tory. 

JONATHAN GROSSMAN 
U.S. Department of Labor 


WALTER JOHNSON, editor. The Papers of Adlai Steven- 
son. Volume 5, Visit to Asta, the Middle East, and 
Europe, March-August 1953. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company: 1975. Pp. xvi, 512. $17.50. 


When a defeated presidential candidate is articu- 
late, enquiring, internationally-minded, and free 
of family ties, the obvious solution to the problem 
of what to do in the wake of defeat is to embark on 
a world tour and to be his own Boswell en route. In 
this way he can gracefully detach himself from a 
political environment necessarily dominated. by 
the victor and still retain a claim on the public’s 
eye and ear. Small wonder then that Adlai Steven- 
son so readily embraced the offer of the editor of . 
Look magazine to visit Asia, the Middle East, and 
Europe in the spring and summer of 1953 and 
report his impressions for its readers. 

Yet as a later reader follows the intimate narra- 

- tive of these travels, recorded in the fifth volume of 
The Papers of Adlai S. Stevenson, he may well wonder — 
whether anyone who does not command the en- 
durance of an ox and the pen of a recording angel’ 
could be well advised to take on such a task. The 
record assembled here, in meticulous detail, of ' 
airport arrivals and departures, of embassy brief- 
ings, of pompous adlocutions from visited digni- 
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taries, of inspections of guards of honor and 
Kibbutzim, of sightseeing of monuments and beauty- 
spots in the company of reporters and rabble, of 
questionings by press and public, of “few, well- 
chosen words” at appropriate moments, of cour- 
tesy calls and obligatory banquets—all this going 
on day after day in every sort of climate and in the 
relentless publicity attaching to a world fgure—all 
this might well make the hurly-burly of the hust- 
ings seem an ordered, relatively manageable ritual 
by comparison. Yet, despite natural groans and 
grumbles, Stevenson seems to have thrived on it. 
The Illinois Hamlet is much less in evidence here 
than the indefatigable Phineas Fogg. 

It is hard to assess what value this carefully 
preserved, backstage record of this globe-girdling 
will have for historians. It tells little, of course, 
about politics in America. Its account of world 
affairs, even as they appear at the moment and 
point of the traveler’s impact on them, is neces- 
sarily superficial. Yet no full understanding of Ste- 
venson and his place in the politics of America 
and the world would be possible without it. Often 
in relation to particular personalities or crisis 
areas—Chiang Kai-shek, Saigon, Nehru, to cite a 
few examples—it affords insights of direct and 
immediate historical relevance. Often, to be truth- 
ful, it does not. But over and above this it affords, 
to anyone who follows this extraordinary odyssey 
in the detail with which it is here recorded, a vivid 
cumulative impression of how the cosmic chaos of 
1953 appeared to a humane and informed Ameri- 
can citizen of the world. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 
Oxford University 


NUMAN V. BARTLEY and HUGH D. GRAHAM. Southern 

Politics and the Second Reconstruction. Baltimore: 

Ns Hopkins University Press. 1975. Pp. xvi, 233. 
10.00. 


Why have not urbanization, industrialization, and 
the removal of the institutions which V. O. Key 
saw inhibiting an organized system of elector- 
al competition—disfranchisement, malapportion- 
ment, one-partyism, and Jim Crow—produced a 
New (Dealish) South? Numan V. Bartley and 
Hugh D. Graham approach this question through 
short, sprightly, and incisive narratives of every 
significant statewide election campaign in the 
South from 1945 to 1972, as well as analyses of 
election statistics that fill 36 tables and 46 figures of 
this 200-page work. They conclude that though a 
politics of economic self-interest would produce a 
biracial lower-class (“populist”) coalition against 
the more affluent whites, this class division of the 
electorate has more often given way in recent 
Southern politics to an upper-class white/black 
alignment against rural and lower-class white rac- 
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ists, or, even more darkly, to a “Bourbon” pattern 
in which blacks had no white allies. (Such "New 
South moderates" as Jimmy Carter do not fit their 
binary scheme very neatly.) 

This is excellent political journalism. Knowl- 
edgeable and commonsensical, the authors offer a 
thorough, but nonetheless lively, analysis of 
events. Yet if Barley and Graham display the vir- 
tues of newsmen, they do not escape some of their 
faults: the book lacks a foundation in political 
theory; it skirts difficult questions concerning the 
connection of society and politics; and its statis- 
tical analysis is unsophisticated—a fact dis- 
armingly admitted by the authors in their appen- 
dix. Ignoring recent political science literature on 
electoral competition, political beliefs, and ra- 
tional decision-making, the authors paint con- 
fusing pictures of party strategies and “rational” 
or "realistic" choices by voters. Nor do they relate 
changes in Southern social structure to alterations 
in politics. Does the category “lower class," for 
instance, mean the same thing in the 1970s as it did 
in 1949? As for their methodology, by collapsing 
1,134 counties into 24 ecological areas, they have 
vastly decreased the reliability of their statistical 
estimates. Their unexplained regional and sociolo- 
gical groupings obscure the determinants of politi- 
cal outcomes. By incautiously generalizing in the 
text (despite qualifications in the appendix) from 
data drawn only from homogeneous areas, they 
may have misled us about the class basis of certain 
politicians' appeals. Finally, by using total votes, 
rather than eligible voters, in the denominators of 
many of their equations, they leave us hopelessly 
confused about changes in the candidates’ voting 
bases from primary to general elections and about 
the probably crucial effects of migration and in- 
creased electoral participation on political out- 
comes. 

J. MORGAN KOUSSER 
California Institute of Technology 


EARL BLACK. Southern Governors and Civil Rights: Ra- 
cial Segregation as a Campaign Issue in the Second Recon- 
struction. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1976. Pp. xiv, 408. $16.50. 


This exhaustively researched, carefully analyzed, 
well-organized, and clearly written study of racial 
segregation as an issue in southern gubernatorial 
campaigns from 1950 to 1973 is a significant addi- 
tion to the growing literature on recent southern 
politics. Among its conclusions are: that racial 
segregation was not a prime campaign issue before 
1954 (mainly because the candidates did not make 
it an overt issue and because their constituents 
assumed that it was a settled question); that racial 
segregation became a major issue in the decade , 
following the Brown decision during which time 
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strong segregationist candidates generally won; 
and that racial segregation gradually declined as a 
campaign issue after 1965 during which time mod- 
erate segregationist and nonsegregationist can- 
didates began to win more contests. This change 
occurred sooner and more often in the six pe- 
ripheral states than in the Deep South. The author 
rightly believes that federal intervention through 
statutes and Supreme Court decisions had a direct 
and positive effect upon southern race relations 
and an indirect but salutary effect upon political 
campaigners’ stances. The dramatic increase of 
black registration and voting, despite a con- 
comitant rise in white registrations, provided a 
partial check on stem-winding race baiting. The 
growing strength of the Republican party in the 
South, moving the region away from the stifling 
one-party tradition, also curtailed racist oratory. 
Strong segregationists were usually staunch eco- 
nomic conservatives, while nonsegregationists held 
more liberal economic views. 

These conclusions are neither startling nor new, 
but this model study in the tradition of V. O. Key's 
monumental work reinforces previous assumptions 
based upon less-hard data. In view of declining 
racism and increased economic liberalism, Earl 
Black views the future of southern political 
campaigns (and thus of southern politics) opti- 
mistically. I am inclined to share his view, even 
though some competent students of the subject 
draw more pessimistic conclusions. 

MONROE BILLINGTON 
New Mexico State University 


JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS. Edward Kennedy and the 
Camelot Legacy. New York: W. W. Norton and 


Company. 1976. Pp. 383. $11.95. 


In 1960 James MacGregor Burns received plaudits 
for his sensitive and informative John Kennedy: A 
Political Profile. Yt served, whether by design or acci- 
dent, as a valuable campaign biography for JFK, 
and it remains the best prepresidential account of 
his life. Burns clearly hopes that lightning will 
strike twice and that his Edward Kennedy and the 
Camelot Legacy will be as valuable for Edward Ken- 
nedy as the earlier book was for John. His study, 
Burns emphasizes, is not a commissioned or offi- 
cial biography, although he did obtain exclusive 
materials from Kennedy and did check various 
facts with the senator and his staff. The book is 
enlivened by a large number of superb political 
cartoons and a fine selection of photographs. 

In assessing his subject Burns strives to be objec- 
tive, but his bias in favor of Kennedy is obvious. 
The darker sides of Kennedy’s career are certainly 
not ignored, but they are handled gently. His sus- 
pension from Harvard for cheating is accepted as a 
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youthful mistake from which he learned a valuable 
lesson. His fondness for alcohol and women are 
mentioned several times, but the sting is removed 
by allusions to the fact that others in Washington 
do the same thing; Kennedy’s main fault seems to 
be that he is not very discreet. As for the tragic 
incident at Chappaquiddick, Burns’ account is 
relatively brief, offers nothing new, and basically 
accepts Kennedy’s explanation without serious 
challenge. 

Burns predicts that Ted Kennedy would be an 
innovative, activist, and, above all, compassionate 
president committed to social and economic jus- 
tice. He would carry on the legacy of his dead 
brothers and fight for their goals. Burns is partic- 
ularly impressed by Kennedy’s thorough com- 
mand of the issues, by his experience and record in 
the Senate, and by his unique ability to appeal to 
Americans. He is, Burns, argues, in many respects 
“far better prepared, far better equipped, than 
John Kennedy had been to lead the nation." 

Burns claims that his study is not a campaign 
biography, but rather "a biography timed by the 
author to appear in a year, 1976, one of several 
(1980, 1984) in which Edward Kennedy might be 
nominated for President." The wording is ingen- 
ious, but few readers are likely to regard it as 
much of anything but a campaign biography. And 
particularly if Ted Kennedy never reaches the 
White House, later historians will probably wish 
that Burns had spent.more time on Kennedy's 
actual career and less on speculation (a third of the 
book) about what kind of a president he might be. 

JIM F. HEATH 
Portland State University 
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LEWIS H. THOMAS. The Renaissance a Canadian His- 
lory: A Biography of A. L. Burt. Buffalo: University. 
of Toronto Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 189. $15.00. 


WELF H. HEICK, editor. History and Myth: Arthur 
Lower and the Making of Canadian Nationalism. Van- 
couver: University of British Columbia Press. 1975. 
Pp. xxii, 339, $16.95. 


Both Alfred Leroy Burt and Arthur Lower were 
born and raised in southern Ontario on the edge of 
the vast Precambrian Shield, a love for which has 
drawn many a historian into an exploration of 
the Canadian past. Their professional training was 
superb: the University of Toronto followed by 
Harvard (Lower) and Oxford (Burt). Upon re- 
turning to Canada both Lower and Burt took up 
academic appointments in the West, Lower in 
Manitoba and Burt in Alberta. While at Oxford as ` 
a Rhodes scholar, Burt shared the Beit Prize in 
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colonial history with Lewis Namier. While at Har- 
vard, Lower was told that Canada was only a 
cultural hinterland of the United States. “Secretly 
I hoped," Lower later wrote, "that it could be- 
come something more and that I could aid in 
making it more." It is tempting to see in these 
early experiences the outlines of each man's pro- 
fessional career. 

Burt became the scholar nonpareil. The Old Pro- 
vince of Quebec (1933) and The United States, Great 
Britain and British North America (1940) are two of 
the chief glories of what Lewis Thomas, in his 
incisive and sympathetic biography of A. L. Burt, 
has aptly called the renaissance of Canadian his- 
tory. Anyone who has ever been exposed to Burt’s 
scholarship—as I was under the direction of one of 
Burt’s first doctoral students—must marvel at the 
achievement of that remarkable generation of his- 
torians who traveled to the Public Archives at 
Ottawa at their own expense, lived in cheap 
boarding houses, copied out documents by hand, 
and in the heat of the Ontario summer laid down 
the foundations for the scientific study of the 
Canadian past. 

Lower’s career developed along different lines. It 
is difficult to image Burt’s writing, as Lower does 
in the preface to Welf Heick’s collection of his 
essays, that perhaps he is not a historian at all. 
For the central fact of Lower’s view of the past is 
its relevance to contemporary concerns. Hence 
Lower could write of himself as a publicist, a jour- 
nalist, a propagandist, “a child of the here and 
now." The vast majority of the contributions listed 
in Lower's bibliography fall into the category of 
the public essay. It is from these materials that 
Heick has selected the essays reprinted in History 
and Myth. Seven essays on history and historio- 
graphy are followed by twenty-four papers on val- 
ues, biculturalism, civil liberties, immigration, 
education, external relations, and nationalism. 

For both Lower and Burt nationalism was the 
key issue in Canadian history. Both historians ar- 
rived at almost identical conclusions. They were 
aware of the tremendous power of British impe- 
rialism on the one hand and American continen- 
talism on the other. To withstand these forces, 
Canada needed to develop a sense of national iden- 
tity. That identity would, however, have to be 
based on a full and frank acceptance of cultural 
and linquistic diversity. Thus, as early as 1926, 
Burt wrote: “a... recognition of our dual nation- 
ality must be at the very foundation of the Cana- 
dian mentality. . . ." Likewise, Lower was to point 
out in his seminal essay “Two Ways of Life: The 
Primary Antithesis of Canadian History" (1943) 
that "the fate of the two peoples seems in- 
dissolubly linked." i 

In these two volumes L. H. Thomas and Welf H. 
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Heick have made substantial contributions to our 

knowledge of the Canadian intellectual tradition. 
LAURENCE S. FALLIS 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


ALAN F. J. ARTIBISE. Winnipeg: A Social History of 
Urban Growth, 1874-1914. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s 
University Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 382. $18.00. 


The first piece of writing about Winnipeg, G. B. 
Elliot's Winnipeg As It Is, appeared in 1874, a few 
months after the incorporation of the city. Most of 
the subsequent books about the city have been 
souvenir volumes, historical sketches, and personal 
reminiscences without much more than a nod to 
social, economic, and political forces. 

Alan Artibise has undertaken a deeper in- 
vestigation into the history of Winnipeg, which 
stands at the confluence of the Red and Assini- 
boine Rivers in Manitoba, a site where there were 
trading posts of the Northwest Company and the 
Hudson's Bay Company from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When the Hudson's Bay Territory was taken 
into the Dominion of Canada in 1870 the strategic 
location, then known as Red River or Fort Garry, 
began a period of rapid growth, directed in the 
main by those who were soon to become the com- 
mercial and financial leaders of the city. In 1871 
there were fewer than seven hundred persons in 
what was to become the city of Winnipeg, and the 
population grew to over 200,000 forty years later. 
Artibise's book, which examines the years 
1874-1914, spans the period of Winnipeg's efforts 
to provide roads, water, sewers, health care, trans- 
portation, electrical energy, a school system, and a 
university against the background of the national 
railroad-building era and the opening of the West 
to an increasing flow of immigrants, many of 
whom came from quite different backgrounds 
from those of Winnipeg's earliest Scottish, French, 
or later Ontario-born leaders. 

The period under discussion was one in which 
most North Americans accepted the thesis that 
what every city, town, state, or province needed 
was expansion. The growth syndrome, which is 
still evident in Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, and 
Vancouver, was probably strongest in the pre- 
World War I era. Capitalism was accepted, capi- 
talists—called capitalists—were revered. It is not 
surprising then that Winnipegers accepted the 
leadership of the Ashdowns, Logans, Andrews, 
and Macdonalds. Before making judgments about 
control by a commercial elite one should perhaps 
have a look at those they defeated at the polls. 
Were the winners politically astute or were there 
no rivals? Certainly the a lack of "clash of values" 
in a city government run by commercial interests 
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is very evident and accounts in part for the direc- 
tion which Winnipeg took. 

The book provides an excellent analysis of the 
influence of the railways on spatial growth and 
social development, and the author's examination 
of the concept of water transport and its in- 
volvement with civic politics is almost classic. 
there is, however, a tendency to confuse ethnic seg- 
regation and class structure. For example, the con- 
ditions which resulted in the 1919 Winnipeg gen- 
eral strike may have had some ethnic overtones, 
but they were rooted in economic and class con- 
flict, although it must be admitted that those who 
were concerned with breaking the strike made use 
of racist tactics. 

Alan Artibise has written a book that needed to 
be written and that should be joined by urban 
histories of other Canadian cities. 

WILLIAM A. MCKAY 
Pickering, Ontario 


RICHARD JONES. L idéologie de l'Action Catholique, 
1917-1939. (Histoire et sociologie de la culture, 
number 9.) Quebec: Les Presses de l'Université 
Laval; distributed by [nternational Scholarly Book 
Services, Portland, Ore. 1974. Pp. 359. $12.00. 


It is difficult to believe that just over thirty years 
ago there existed, on the border of New York state, 
a society which was unashamedly profascist and 
violently anti-Semitic. Nevertheless, this study of 
what was Quebec City's largest daily newspaper 
by the late 1930s supports that conclusion. L’Action 
Catholique was not only North America's second 
largest French newspaper (after La Presse of Mont- 
real), it was subsidized by the archbishop's office 
and so unofficially reflected the Church hier- 
archy's views of the events of the day in "the 
priest-ridden province." Its contributors were 
priests and laymen, including several doctors. 
(The province's educational system, however, did 
not produce francophone economists, sociologists, 
or professional journalists.) 

Almost two-thirds of this book chronicles the 
newspaper's revealing attitude toward interwar 
Europe, where it perceived an apocalyptic struggle 
between the forces of light and the forces of dark- 
ness: The Roman Catholic Church, defended by 
good dictators (Salazar, Dollfuss) and trouble- 
some ones (Mussolini, Hitler, Franco), faced the 
judeo-masonic-bolshevik conspiracy. The WASP 
powers, including the Jew-infested United States, 
were frequently duped by the latter. 

L'Action Calholique's chief source for analyses of 
European affairs was the French Catholic daily La 
Croix (which an embarrassed Pius XI was finally 
forced to take in hand). The La Croix pieces were 


the most informed; the contributions from the, 
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Quebec side cited by Richard Jones are of an 
appalling and monotonous stupidity and super- 
sition (the more colorful explained that Lenin was 
really a Prussian Jew named Zederblum or de- 
scribed how the franc-macons carried out the 
French Revolution, etc.). Fresh explanations of 
events were so rare that Jones was reduced to 
counting particular clichés (for example, "Musso- 
lini was fighting the Masons and was, in turn, 
being attacked by them: 234 lines, 11 references”). 
The newspaper's treatment of Canadian prob- 
lems, as recorded here, was hardly enlightened 
either. Jewish immigrants and Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses were special targets. The Communists were 
blamed for the one-piece bathing suit (1930s ver- 
sion). Compulsory primary education was at- 
tacked, the fundamentalist side in the Scopes trial 
defended. ) 
Jones has strung the quotations together with 
objectivity and detachment. But he describes his 
subjects’ opposition to immigration to the province 
during the Depression on the grounds of extant 
unemployment as a mere pretext, and their effort 
to defend their "closed society” against the-domi- 
nant North American values as a disguised at- 
tempt to protect their privileged status within 
Quebec. This explanation absolves both inter- 
national Catholicism and the enemies of Quebec 
culture of all responsibility for the paranoia re- 
flected here. We are left wondering who read the 
newspaper and to what extent its general ‘‘dis- 
quiet, frustration, incertitude and fear" character- 
ized Quebec society as a whole in this period. 
JOHN HELLMAN 
McGill University 


ALOYSIUS BALAWYDER. Canadian-Soviel Relations be- 
tween the World Wars. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 248. $12.50. 


During the century prior to the Statute of West- 
minister in 1931 Canada’s story was largely one of 
progress from colony to nation. By the 1920s Can- 
ada was taking over control of its own foreign 
relations from Great Britain. For several years, 
however, many Canadians believed that Canada's 
foreign policy should be worked out within the 
traditional framework. That is why the main em- 
phasis in foreign relations was on trade, and why 
Canadians tended to foliow British leadership in 
foreign politics. There were, however, other factors 
which helped determine Canada's attitude toward 
her northern neighbor, Russia. These were the 
pressure of ethnic groups, the activities of the 
Comintern in Canadian domestic politics, and the 
proximity of the United States. In the interwar 
period this last was the least significant. 

Aloysius Balawyder examines all of them. He 
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shows how British example led to Canada’s re- 
sumption of trade relations with Soviet Russia in 
1922 and to de jure recognition in 1924; how British 
influence and the activities of the Comintern 
brought about the rupture between Canada and 
Russia in 1927 and then the resumption of rela- 
tions in 1929 despite the opposition of the United 
States. He further shows that the Soviet practice of 
dumping goods aroused the opposition of certain 
Canadian producers and resulted in an undeclared 
economic war between Canada and Russia in 
1931, and explains why, after three years, Cana- 
dian attitudes changed under the pressure of other 
economic groups and the influence of the League 
of Nations, leading to a removal of the embargo in 
1936. Most of Canada’s decisions were obviously 
made without any thought to a consistent, long- 
range policy toward Russia. ' 
This book is neither a spy story nor a political 
tract in which the Russians appear as bloody Bol- 
sheviks or the Canadians as bloody-minded fas- 
cists. The author has done a thorough piece of 
work based on Canadian and British sources and 
Russian printed documents. His pages are packed 
with solid facts which make for slow reading 
but are of great value to the student. Cana- 
dians have long needed a scholarly study of this 
nature. Personally I would like to see a sequel from 
Balawyder's pen covering the Second World War 
and the subsequent thirty years. : 
GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 
Mount Allison University 


ROBERT H. BABCOCK. Gompers in Canada: A Study in 
American Continentalism before the First World War. 
Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Toronto Press. 1974. 


Pp. x, 292. $4.95. 


"Our aim should be to unite the workers of our 
continent," Samuel Gompers told the AFL con- 
vention in 1897. Robert Babcock’s Gompers in Can- 
ada is an examination of Gompers’ effort to bring 
the labor movement in Canada under his control 
before the Great War. The decisive episode in the 
story is the account of the Berlin (Kitchner) Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada in 1902. There the delegates of the AFL affili- 
ates in Canada used their numerical strength to 
force the expulsion of nearly a fifth of the TLC 
membership which was associated with other la- 
bor organizations (primarily the Knights of La- 
bor), to impose.the AFL attitude toward the role 
of government in labor disputes upon the TLC, 
and to elect the AFL organizer in Canada, John 
Flett of Hamilton, to his first term as president of 
the TLC. In succeeding years repeated efforts by 
some TLC officials, most notably TLC secretary 
P. M. Draper, to establish a larger and more auto- 
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nomous role for the Canadian organization in the 
Canadian labor movement and in labor politics 
were thwarted by the influence of the AFL affili- 
ates who accepted Gompers’ definition of the TLC 
as equivalent to a state federation of the AFL. The 
result of the Berlin Convention, Babcock con- 
cludes, was that “the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada lost most of its influence over the struc- 
ture and organization of Canadian labour, and 
became little more than a lobby charged with the 
defence of the international trade-union movement 
in the corridors of the Canadian parliament.” 
But, as Babcock demonstrates, Gompers did not 
achieve his goal of uniting "the workers of our 
continent." Rather, Gompers' insensitivity to the 
regional and cultural disparities of Canada and his 
heavy-handed use of the TLC to combat any labor 
initiative in Canada that smacked of dual-union- 
ism had the effect of encouraging radical unionism 
in British Columbia and confessional unionism in 
Quebec and perpetuating the Provincial Work- 
men's Association in Nova Scotia. By 1914 the in- 
ternational unions had done much to improve the 
working conditions of their Canadian members, 
and the TLC was the dominant force in the Cana- 
dian labor movement. But the movement itself was 
deeply divided. ‘'The A.F.L. operated as a divisive 
force when the Trades and Labor Congress was 
transformed from a body unifying Canadian 
unionists into an arm of the international crafts," 
Babcock writes. "In a country wracked if not 
wrecked by regionalism, the loss of a truly national 
labour institution was doubtless unfortunate." 
Gompers in Canada is the first thorough study of 
the development of international unionism in Can- 
ada before the First World War. This book, which 
was awarded the 1976 CHA-AHA Corey Prize, 
gives historians of labor, of Canada, and of Cana- 
dian-American relations an excellent survey of the 
early manifestations of labor imperialism in Can- 
ada. 
ROBERT CRAIG BROWN 
University of Toronto 
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SHERBURNE F. COOK and WOODROW BORAH. Essays 
in Population History: Mexico and the Caribbean. Vol- 
ume 2. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 472. $16.50. 


NICOLAS SÁNCHEZ-ALBORNOZ. The Population of-Latin 
America: A History. Translated by w. A. R. RICHARD- 
son. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 299. $17.50. 


That a full and detailed general synthesis on Latin 
American population history can now be written is 
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a sign of the advances which have: been made in 


- the last two decades. From a state of almost total 


neglect Latin American demographic studies have 
made such rapid strides that they are approaching 
the sophistication of similar work on Europe and 
the United States. Even in the last six or seven 
years the advances have been remarkable. Stu- 
dents should compare the present volume with 
Nicolás Sánchez-Albornoz's earlier text (written in 
collaboration with José Luis Moreno), La población 
de América Latina: Bosquejo histórico (1968). 

The author, an Argentine historian now teach- 
ing in the United States, has words of caution. He 
finds large gaps in the chronological record, and 
warns that, “A complete adjustment has not yet 
been achieved between demographers and histo- 
rians" (p. 3). But his command of what is now a 
large bibliography, and the admirable job he does 
of presenting the major debates in the field of 
Latin American population studies, show .that 
there are also grounds for optimism—especially 
when the field is in the hands of a writer of such. 
sophistication. 

Sánchez-Albornoz covers a period which runs 
from pre-Columbian times to the year 2000. He 
` divides these many centuries into five eras: hunt- 
ing peoples, native agrarian civilizations, the con- 
quest, the colonial and neocolonial era, and the 
modern population explosion. In each of these 
subdivisions he presents the major materials used 
by demographers and historians, and judiciously 
outlines the important issues of fact and inter- 
pretation. 

With regard to the centuries just before the ar- 
rival of the Iberians the major debate now emerg- 
ing is over long-term trends. Does the history of 
pre-Columbian populations show a lineal growth, 


or were there a series of Malthusian crises, with . 


well-worn phases “A” and "B," similar to the 
pattern in Europe before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion? Sánchez-Albornoz does not decide, but 
seems to lean toward Malthus. . 

The debate over the conquest period, which the 
author defines as 1492-circa 1660, is still raging. 
Did a massive Amerindian population collapse oc- 
cur after the arrival of Europeans? The “Berkeley 
School," via its house organ, the Ibero-Americana 
series, says yes. (See also below.) Ángel Rosenblat 
el al. (plus a large contingent of Spanish scholars) 
say no. For obvious reasons the waters swirling 
around this. debate have become thoroughly 
clouded, if not muddied, . by political and 
nationalistic detritus. Proponents of the “black” 
and "white" legends, students of comparative im- 
perialism, and simple propagandists have been 
unable to resist a splash. Sánchez-Albornoz de- 
cides that the population collapse is now beyond 
question and attempts to raise the debate to a 
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higher plane. What was the aboriginal population 
before the decline began? What caused the.disas- 
ter? Was it homicide, loss of will to survive, mas- 
sive economic and social dislocations, or epidemic 
disease plus lack of physiological immunities? The 
author feels the last two are of prime importance 


„and deserve further study. 


He then goes on to study the consequences of the 
demographic collapse. Much of his discussion cov- 
ers familiar ground, and he concludes, as the 
Berkeley School has done, that, “The numerical 
decline of the Indian population permitted the 
complete domination of the conquered people by a 
minerity without' the necessity: of any. inter- 
mediaries. In the long run: the 'Spaniards did not 
need to make use of native institutions or the na- 
tive nobility, contrary to what happened in Portu- 
guese or British India, for example" (p. 65). 

The fourth period considered runs from c. 1660 


‘to the 1930s, two centuries of colonialism and one 


of independence. This phase was one of slow 
growth and recovery, ending with the immigrant 
waves from Africa and Europe and the new forces, 
such as growth in productive and export capacity, 
which set the stage for the modern population 
explosion. 

Sánchez-Albornoz ends this excellent study by 
analyzing this explosion and projecting its-effects 
toward the year 2000. He finds a whole continuum 
of growth and its,effects, varying according to 
nation. In some countries, such as Uruguay and 
Argentina, the explosion has peaked and passed, 
although rapid urbanization continues. In others, 
such as Venezuela and Costa, Rica, the peak has 
just passed, but the rush to the cities has just . 
begun. Mexico, Panama, and Honduras are now 
growing at staggering rates, while in nations such 
as Bolivia, Haiti, and El Salvador growth rates are 
still increasing and the rush to the cities.has hardly 
begun. He concludes that, "Although the peak 
rate has not yet been reached in some countries, on 
the whole the majority seem.to fave passed it . 

(p. 252). 

Volume two of Bis in Population History by 
Woodrow Borah and the late Sherburne F. Cook is 
a handy illustration of the new: sophistication 
which has encouraged a survey such as the one 
discussed above. In volume one the authors ex- 
panded their well-known work on colonial Mexico 
to new areas such as Colombia and the islands of 
the Caribbean. Now they return to Mexico, and 
while the book begins with a long population his- 
tory of Yucatan, an area new to the authors’ writ- 
ings, their main theme is a more detailed demo- . 
graphic analysis of the Mexican situation within a 
larger time frame. Chapters covering such diverse 
themes as racial groups, age at marriage 
(1690-1960), and age at death and cause.of death 
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since 1860 illustrate the breadth of coverage and 
the length of time covered. 

It is impossible to describe the richness of the 
materials in this volume in the space allotted here, 
but two points are in order. One misses the grace 
and elegance found in the earlier writings, both 
joint and individual, of the two authors. Does a 
total immersion in the tepid seas of quantification 
drown style? Not completely, it is apparent, but 
there are dangers. Above all one must continue to 
applaud daring and imagination. The authors go 
courageously toward the results of their calcu- 
lations and deductions, however startling or bi- 
zarre they at first appear. If a forecast is in order, it 
is that the early howls of indignation which have 
greeted so many works by these authors will soon 
yield to a higher level of debate, and to deeper 
knowledge of many of the above issues. 

MURDO J. MACLEOD 
University of Pittsburgh 


RICHARD S. MACNEISH and MELVIN L. FOWLER et al. 
The Prehistory of the Tehuacan Valley. Volume 5, Exca- 
vations and Reconnaissance. Austin: University of 
Texas Press for the Robert S. Peabody Founda- 
tion. 1975. Pp. xii, 529. $29.50. 


Based on fieldwork carried out in the Tehuacán 
Valley of southcentral Mexico during 1960-1965, 
this monograph series ranks as one of the most 
complete publications of regional prehistoric re- 
search ever undertaken. Earlier volumes presented 
many of the raw data—combined with relevant 
ethnographic, historical, and technical detail— 
while this penultimate volume attempts to place it 
in meaningful. context, from individual com- 
ponents of single archeological sites to the 
broader geographical overview during a time pe- 
riod ranging from about 10,000 B.C. to the Spanish 
Conquest in 1521. The final volume will provide a 
vehicle for developing hypotheses about the major 
changes in cultural configurations which are 
clearly set out in this contribution. 

Following a brief introductory section, chapters 
2-6 outline the various sites excavated in five con- 
trasting environmental settings within the valley, 
including description of the excavation techniques 
employed. Chapter 7 describes additional sites and 
localities surveyed either in the course of initial 
reconnaissance required to identify sites most wor- 
thy of excavation or as part of a deliberate effort to 
supplement information on settlement pattern and 
differential use of distinct microenvironments by 
actual excavation of key sites. The last chapter 
comprises a summary of the entire culture-chrono- 
logical sequence and offers some comments on 
its meaning which are intended to provide a pre- 
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lude to the last, and more explanatory, work in the 
series. Í 

The Tehuacán research was -characterized 
throughout by close attention to ecological consid- 
erations, a strategy made successful both by care- 
ful planning and by the excellent preservative 
qualities of the semiarid environment. Employing 
extensive plant remains, animal bones, and human 
coprolites, systematic ethnobotanical and ethno- 
zoological analysis was conducted by Kent 
Flannery, Eric Callen, Paul Mangelsdorf, and 
other specialists to give an unusually good picture 
of subsistence and diet. From this, in relation to 
associated cultural materials (including wooden 
artifacts, cordage, textiles, and basketry as well as 
stone tools, pottery, burials, and structures) has 
come our clearest information on the change from 
hunting and gathering to food production in the 
entire New World. Computer plotting of individ- 
ual occupation or activity areas within excavated 
sites represents a novel approach that fulfills the 
stated aim of stressing functional interpretations 
and differentiation of seasonal and environmental 
deployment of subsistence and other extractive ac- 
tivities. 

In short, one finishes the book with an apprecia- 
tion of the entire panorama of cultural change 
from simple, nomadic food-collecting bands to- 
ward town life that incorporated rich religious and 
ceremonial traditions, extensive control of water 
supply, marked population growth, developed 
craft specialization, formalized trade, and effective 
political organization. The final task before the 
authors is to sort out the systemic relationships 
between all of these in order to reach a better 
understanding of the shift away from a nonagri- 
cultural way of life toward nascent civilization. In 
many respects this will be the supreme test in 
validating the enormous amount of labor which 
has gone into the project. At the same time, the 
meticulous presentation of published data, con- 
cluded in this volume, will furnish future in- 
vestigators with ample material from which to con- 
trive alternate explanations wbich are more to 
their own liking. 

CREIGHTON GABEL 
Boston University 


EBERHARD STRAUB. Das Bellum lustum des Hernán 
Cortés in Mexico. (Beihefte zum Archiv für Kultur- 
geschichte, number 11.) Cologne: Böhlau Verlag. 
1976. Pp. 222. DM 46. 


The title of Eberhard Straub's treatise really cov- 
ers the first three chapters of the book. In those 
chapters he first discusses what causes for waging 
war the western European world regarded as just 
before the Vitoria lectures. He then traces through 
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the letters of Hernán Cortés on the conquest of 
Mexico the assertion of each of these causes. The 
last three chapters of the book, and in many ways 
the more provocative ones, deal with the artistry in 
the letters. Straub finds that Cortés, a man of far 
wider education than is normally assumed, aimed 
at a work of justificatory propaganda that would 
appeal to the mind of his age, establishing both the 
justice of his actions and his fame as a great Chris- 
tian hero. Chapter 4 compares Cortés's style of 
writing, thought, and argument with that of Cae- 
sar in the De Bello Gallico, demonstrating how 
much the latter served as model. Chapter 5 adds 
the further paradigm of the romances of chivalry, 
showing how completely Cortés strove to prove 
that he possessed the heroic qualities and behavior 
demanded by such widely read and deeply beloved 
masterpieces. In demonstrating the writing of the 
letters as propaganda and literature, Straub raises 
questions about their value as a source of history 
which are not easily resolved; he would concede 
that they are history in the sense of literature. The 
final and most controversial chapter is a thorough- 
going attack upon the credibility of Bernal Díaz 
del Castillo, who, according to Straub, merely 
filled out the material of the letters of Cortés and 
the history of López de Gómara in a tendentious 
attempt to prove his own right to fame. 
WOODROW BORAH 
Universily of California, 
i Berkeley 


CHARLES H. HARRIS Ht. A Mexican Family Empire: 
The Latifundio of the Sánchez Navarros, 1765-1867. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 1975. Pp. xvii, 
410. $15.00. 


Of the various institutions that have shaped the 


history of Mexico and structured the lives of its 


people, the latifundio is probably the most signifi- . 


cant. These great landed estates were the domi- 
nant socioeconomic and political feature until 
their dissolution commenced with the success of 
the Revolution of 1910. At its most extensive stage 
the latifundio of the Sánchez Navarro family of Coa- 
huila was composed of seventeen haciendas and 
covered an area of 16.5 million acres within the 
present borders of Coahuila, Durango, Zacatecas, 
and Nuevo León. 

In six lengthy chapters (the family and the land; 
ranching; labor; latifundio production; commerce; 
and politics) Harris provides an expansive view of 
the development of the latifundio as a socioeco- 
nomic institution and of the rise and fall of the 
family itself. Viewing the Sanchez Navarros within 
the context of the hacienda system, Charles H. 
Harris establishes that the family conforms to 
some of the historical stereotypes concerning kacen- 
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dados and haciendas: concentration of land- 
ownership, debt peonage, and inefficient use of 
land coupled with reliance on traditional methods 
of production. But he cautions that in each case 
regional variations in the institution regarding 
size, the extent of patronage, and the use of land for 
commercial production should be researched fur- 
ther. Perhaps eventually there will be a strength- 
ened case for considering the northern hacienda as 
a distinct type. There are other stereotypes to 
which the Sánchez Navarros do not conform. The 
family amassed property through legal transac- 
tion, not usurpation; they built the latifundio pri- 
marily to make money, not for prestige purposes; 
their objective was financial liquidity (bolstered by 
extensive ranching and commercial activities) and 
not just self-sufficiency for their estates. 

Harris concludes that the development of the 
latifundio was only one element in the rise and 
success of the Sánchez Navarro family. Unrernit- 
ting labor, shrewdness, and luck were responsible 
for its rise; political pragmatism, kinship politics, 
and covert machinations for its success. A political 
gamble (the family’s fateful alliance with Emperor 
Maximilian in the 1860s), not indolence or busi- 
ness mismanagement, caused its collapse. 

Harris’ research is thorough and despite the in- 
finite complexity of the topic he has combined 
narrative, analysis, comparison, and hypothesis in 
an enviable manner. It is superb history, illumi- 
nating the intricate links between the activities of 
the family and the evolution of the great estate 
itself. This book is testimony to Harris’ com- 
mitment to painstaking but rewarding scholar- 
ship. 

ANTHONY T. BRYAN 
University of Rhode Island 


JAIME E. RODRÍGUEZ O. The Emergence of Spanish 
America: Vicente Rocafuerte and Spanish Americanism, 
1808-1832. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1975. conditions land $17.00. 


This book treats what Jaime Rodríguez calls 
"Spanish Americanism,” an effort by a cosmopoli- 
tan group of liberal intellectuals, politicians, and 
diplomats between 1808 and 1830 to promote His- 
panic unity. The author identifies Vicente Roca- 
fuerte as a representative example of this group 
and devotes a large part of the book to a detailed 


narrative of his career from 1820 to 1832, based on 


impressive archival material from several coun- 
tries. Born in Guayaquil, Rocafuerte was wealthy 
and well educated and served as a delegate to the 
Spanish Cortes in 1814. He became a conspirator 
for Cuban independence and a leading diplomat 
for his adopted country Mexico throughout the 
1820s. He was also active in Mexican politics, first 
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as a promoter of republicanism in 1822-23 and 
later as a liberal opponent of Bustamante's regime 
in 1831-32. He returned to Ecuador in 1833, where 
he served as president. 

The Spanish Americanists, argues Rodríguez, 
were deeply influenced by the Spanish liberal tra- 
dition. As long as the hope for a liberal Spain 
remained, they envisioned a Hispanic common- 
wealth centered in the peninsula. When Spain be- 
came absolutist once again in 1823, they promoted 
Spanish-American unity and worked together to 
secure European recognition and commercial 
treaties. Disillusionment set in about 1830, and 
cosmopolitan optimism gave way to exclusive 
national concerns. 

The theme of Spanish Americanism is wall con- 
ceived, important, and heretofore unstudied. 
Rodriguez has made a considerable contribution 
in bringing it to our attention. Unfortunately the 
theme becomes lost in the middle chapters amid 
the details of Rocafuerte’s career. The author does 
not pursue important definitional and conceptual 
matters, which are often relegated to suggestive 
footnotes. One such matter is the relationship be- 
tween Spanish Americanism and the Western 
Hemisphere idea—the ambivalence toward identi- 
fication with the United States shown by Roca- 
fuerte and his fellow adherents to Spanish liberal 
constitutionalism. In this regard, discussion of 
Bolivar’s ideas and of the Panama Congress would 
have been revealing. Another matter involves polit- 
ical terminology, which Rodríguez tends to use 
loosely. He never really defines the aspects of 
Spanish liberalism to which Rocafuerte adhered. 
For example, was he anticlerical before 1831? He 
had close ties in the 1820s with future political 
conservatives Lucas Alamán and Francisco Fa- 
goaga, and he was a centralist before turning to 
federalism. Indeed, Rocafuerte's Mexican career 
(like that of José María Luis Mora) gives further 
testimony to the lack of an ideological conflict 
between liberalism and conservatism before 1830 
and, to the sway of a benign and nonideological 
constitutional orientation which was at the heart 
of Spanish Americanism. 

CHARLES A. HALE 
University of Iowa 


MICHAEL P. COSTELOE. La Primera Republica Federal de 
México (1824-1835): Un estudio de los partidos politicos 
en el México independiente. Mexico City: Fondo de 
cultura Económica. 1975. Pp. 492. 


Few periods of Mexican history confound histo- 
rians quite as much as the three decades that 
followed independence in the early 1820s. During 
those years Mexico experienced forty-five changes 
of government, hundreds of changes within the 
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cabinet, countless military rebellions and pro- 
nouncements, a succession of foreign invasions, 
and wholesale territorial disnemberment. When 
this mix is leavened with a political system that 
produced a monarchy, a federal republic, a cen- 
tralist republic, liberal reform, conservative reac- 
tions, and finally dictatorship, it is little wonder 
that few historians have ventured into the murky 
morass. One notable exception has been Michael 
Costeloe of the University of Bristol. An in- 
defatigable researcher, Costeloe has explored in 
previous studies the inner workings of the eccle- 
siastical bank, the role of the Catholic Church in 
promoting a conspiracy during the Mexican- 
American War, and the process of tithe collection 
in the Archbishopric of Mexico. Now he has 
turned his attention to a study of the chaotic politi- 
cal party system that emerged in the fifteen years 
immediately after independence in 1821. 

With contemporary newspapers as its principal 
source, this dense narrative indicates that all the 
permutations were in fact carried out within a 
small political elite with little or no popular partic- 
ipation. The elite was divided into three cate- 
gories. The first, or upper elite, included the 
traditionally well-to-do: high clergy, . wealthy 
landowners, high-ranking military, bankers, rich 
merchants, Spaniards, and a few European-orien- 
ted creoles. The middle level elite merged in- 
tellectuals, professionals, smaller landowners, and 
generally those favoring federalism, a free press, 
and private property. The majority of political 
actors, Costeloe's lower elite, was made up of the 
upwardly aspiring: deputies, senators, colonels, 
lower clergy, small businessmen, and a few arti- 
sans. From the ranks of these three groups came 
the bewildering array of political parties: Iturbi- 
dists, Bourbonists, centralist republicans, federalist 
republicans, the York-rite masons, the Scottish-rite 
masons, novenarios, imparciales, aristócratas, hombres de 
bien, liberals, conservatives, and many others. 

Obviously this was a system of nonideological 
politics with individuals frequently shifting posi- 
tions, parties, and loyalties. The most notorious of 
these shifters was Antonio López de Santa Anna, 
but Costeloe argues correctly that the seemingly 
mercurial behavior of Santa Anna was no different 
from that of most participants. What Costeloe 
does not explain is why this type of political behav- 
ior emerged after independence. He suggests in the 
concluding chapter that the military is the key to 
understanding that the problems Mexico faced 
transcended political structure. If so, then a sys- 
tematic study of the Mexican army should have 
formed a fundamental part of the book. By not 
including this kind of analysis Costeloe avoids 
sticky questions about the role of the generals, the 
problems of political legitimacy, and the ex- 
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planations of why the events unfolded the way they 
did. The result is an impressive and informative 
description of political chaos, but one that raises 
more questions than it answers. 
RICHARD SINKIN 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


RAMON EDUARDO RUIZ. Labor and the Ambivalent Revo- 
lutionaries: Mexico, 1911-1923. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 1976. Pp. 145. $10.50. 


How "revolutionary" was the Mexican Revolu- 
tion? Not very, if it was at all, Ramón Ruiz argues, 
joining those revisionist scholars who have been 
hard at work casting out Mexico from the pan- 
theon of revolutions. This is largely an ideological 
judgment, but, to his credit, Ruiz does more than 
engage in forays into socialist moralizing. He has 
produced a first-rate study of Mexican labor from 
1911 to 1923 which is based on extensive use of 
Mexican primary and newspaper sources. 

Ruiz sets the stage with a chapter on the rise of 
labor activity and consciousness during the Por- 
firiato. In this discussion he concentrates on work- 
ing conditions and strikes. In the next two chap- 
ters, dealing with the regimes of Francisco Madero 
and Victoriano Huerta, Ruiz argues that, ‘‘Para- 
doxically, in its [sic] willingness to recognize labor 
unions, Huerta's 'conservatives' broke with Por- 
firista political tradition that the Maderistas had 
left undisturbed.” 

Subsequent chapters provide an analysis of the 
ambivalent relationship between the Constitu- 
tronalistas and the labor movement. Some of the 
important themes are the decision of the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial to support Carranza, the demise 
of the Casa at the hands of the victorious First 
Chief, the rise of CROM, the framing of the labor 
clauses of the Constitution of 1917, and the mixed 
attempts to implement these during the Obregón 
administration. Ruiz himself takes an ambivalent 
position in assessing blame for the failure of reform 
efforts to match the rhetorical promises of the 
Consititutionalistas. In places he argues for a "'be- 
trayal" of the workers’ expectations, but in the last 
chapter he realistically notes the vast economic 
problems faced by Mexico: “Practical reformers 
had to live with the facts of life, often disregarding 
in the process old commitments to their labor 
backers. The alternative was anarchy." To this 
reviewer that seems to be a good postscript to most 
revolutions. 

ROBERT FREEMAN SMITH 
University of Toledo 


RALPH LEE WOODWARD, JR. Central America: A Na- 
tion’ Divided. (Latin American Histories.) New 
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York: Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. 344. 
$12.95. 


Hubert Howe Bancroft allotted two thousand 
pages to Central America in his history of the 
Pacific states. Eighty years later, the Modern Na- 
tions in Historical Perspective series permitted 
Mario Rodríguez less than one-tenth that number. 
Now, with another decade added, the Latin Amer- 
ican Histories series has set aside nearly double 
the space afforded Rodríguez, though scarcely 
one-fifth of that used by Bancroft. 

The occasional summary review of Central 
American history holds obvious rewards for the 
average reader. Authors like Rodríguez and 
Woodward, intimately acquainted with the region 
and genuinely interested in its people, provide 
meaningful analyses of the present through their 
examinations of the past, each one tuned to the 
insights and language of the moment for which it is 
prepared. Because these surveys are intended for a 
wider public—the present one omits footnotes en- 
tirely, and uses the technique of reiteration rather 
liberally—may the more scholarly reader safely 
ignore them? The answer is no. 

Central America receives much more attention 
today than it did in the time of Bancroft. Indeed, 
Woodward's selective guide to the literature on 
Central America itself mentions 270 publications 
from the decade 1965-74. Far from providing the 
new substance Central American history needs, 
however, these miscellaneous items make almost 
mandatory the framework Woodward provides. 
The reconstruction of the past of the isthmus re- 
mains in a malleable stage. Its details need eluci- 
dation; its broad outlines clamor as insistently for 
theory. Perhaps the nuances of the Central Ameri- 
can scene will not finally yield to the class analyses 
of Woodward any more than they have to the 
language of nineteenth-century liberalism. But for 
the moment class analysis, particularly in eco- 
nomic terms, will assist greatly in the effort to 
tackle the isthmian quandaries. 

Woodward accentuates economic causation, 
though without insisting that it explains every- 
thing. Political independence brought bad feeling 
between two groups of moneyed families. The con- 
servatives who broke up the union represented the 
aristocratic interests in opposition to the com- 
mercial class. Positivist neoliberals, allying them- 
selves with foreign capital, dominated the scene 
alter the 1870s. A middle sector has made itself felt 
only since the 1940s. Any student of Central Amer- 
ica needs to comprehend this framework and its 
many details, never previously set forth so clearly. 
Only then may he question whether Marco Au- 
relio Soto, the enlightened ruler of Honduras 
(1876-83) and Manuel Estrada Cabrera, the in- 
competent despot of Guatemala (1898-1920), can 
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ever be meaningfully categorized together. He may 
further ask why elsewhere in Spanish America 
conservatives were equated with centralists, and 
liberals with states-rights advocates, while in 
Central America the labels ran in contradistinc- 
tion. Will all labels eventually become too con- 
fining and call for resolution again into indi- 
viduals? 

FRANKLIN D. PARKER 

University of North Carolina, 

Greensboro 


COLIN G. CLARKE. Kingston, Jamaica: Urban Develop- 

ment and Social Change, 1692-1962. (American Geo- 

graphical Society prn Series, number 27.) 
erkeley and Los Angie University of California 
25.75. 


MICHAEL PAWSON and DAVID BUISSERET. Port Royal, 
Jamaica. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1975. Pp. xv, 
204. $20.75. 


Press. 1976. Pp. xi, 270. 


Michael Pawson and David Buisseret, in a master- 
ful piece of historical research, have disproved the 
assumption that the 1692 earthquake which de- 
stroyed Port Royal also buried the records needed 
for reconstructing the city's history. 

After setting out the geography of Port Royal, 
they marshal in massive detail the process of build- 
ing Fort Cromwell. Records of deeds in the Ja- 
maica Archives help the authors to present profiles 
of some of the earliest residents and plans of the 
city. Documents in the British Museum and the 
Public Record Office and selected letters in the 
Calendar of State Papers permit the authors to 
describe the activities of some of the colonists who 
were privateers, the methods of the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty Courts who lived in Port Royal, 
and the character of trade centering on Port 
Royal. The authors also do a great job in recon- 
structing seventeenth-century life and in listing 
archeological discoveries made so far. 

There is a disappointment, however, for stu- 
dents of imperial history. For example, the chap- 
ters purporting to describe “The Consolidation of 
English Power," while crediting Mr. Pepys with 
creating a "sound . . . central administration,” do 
not explain how Port Royal fit into the overall 
colonial design. Nonetheless, the authors' descrip- 
tions of the role of the naval officer in Port Royal, 
the activities of the ships while at anchor in the 
harbor, the duties of the coastal pilots and naval 
captains, and the shenanigans of buccaneer Ban- 
nister are fascinating. 

The chapter on “The Economic Development of 
Port Royal" suffers from a similiar sacrifice of 
analysis for description. The interesting accounts 
of shipping tell us nothing about the economic 
linkages between Port Royal and the hinterland, 
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about merchants’ profits and their influence on 
trading patterns, or about the effect of the legal 
and illegal trade on economic choices. 

In spite of these minor shortcomings, Pawson 
and Buisseret must be commended for their at- 
tempt to re-create a colorful part of Jamaica’s his- 
tory. ; 

Colin G. Clarke’s work on Kingston com- 
plements the study of Port Royal. Principally a 
geographer, Clarke has drawn upon a variety of 
disciplines in putting together his profile of King- 
ston, the largest city in the non-Hispanic Carib- 
bean. His 106 pages of tables and maps and 32 
photographs, together with a bibliography con- 
taining most of the major literature on the Carib- 
bean written before 1962, will prove useful. The 
book will be an indispensable reference. Four de- 
fects, however, affect the value of the study. 

First, it is difficult to identify Clarke’s central 
thesis. He insists that there are two. The first 
theme, he explains, is to analyze “the city's spa- 
tial, demographic, and economic growth” and to 
explore “the relationship between social and eco- 
nomic change." His "second" and ‘“‘inter- 
connected” theme "refers to the social structure of 
the city and in particular, to the changing relation- 
ship between race, culture, and status." In fact, 
these are not two, but several themes, and his 
central argument does not emerge coherently. 

Second, Kingston, Jamaica suffers from method- 
ological uncertainty and disciplinary obtuseness. 
^ chapter on "Urbanization of Kingston on the 
Eve of [ndependence," for example, is similar in 
format to one entitled "Social and Economic 
Change, 1944-60"; and this chapter in turn repeats 
in substance another dealing with “Social and 
Economic Change, 1820-1938." 

Third, he is obscure in his assignation of a ‘‘col- 
oured race" and in delineating the characteristics 
making for cultural distinctiveness of the “‘col- 
oured" group. How brown must a Jamaican be to 
be identified as belonging to that "race"? Where 
does one place the offspring of intershade or inter- 
racial mating? Do black civil servants and profes- 
sionals belong to the colored race or the “‘signifi- 
cant others"? These questions are not discussed. 

Fourth, Clarke's observation that “outstanding 
among these [psychological reactions] are the Ne- 
gro’s tendency to blame others for his mis- 
fortunes" is loaded with pathological inferences. 

Some comparative studies would have assisted 
Clarke in getting rid of some of his negative per- 
spectives. For example, recent studies by Joyce 
Ladner on black women in America and by 
Frances Henry and Pamela Wilson on the Carib- 
bean explore positive role-identifications in fe- 
male-headed families. Clarke's perspectives on the 
social and political impact of religion in black 
communities might have been enhanced by the 
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works of Gayraud Wilmore (for the United States) 
and Leonard Barrett (for the Caribbean). , 

The defects in the book leave the field open for a 
more careful work on Kingston (and other capital 
cities in the Caribbean). Undoubtedly Clarke's 
work will spark further research in Caribbean ur- 
ban history. 

-ENA L. FARLEY 
State University of New York, 
Brockport 


CHARLES D. AMERINGER. The Democratic Left in Exile: 
The Antidiclatorial Siruggle : in the Caribbean, 1945- 
1959. Coral Gables, 


ress. 1974. Pp. 352. $19.95. 


Charles D. Ameringer holds that the period 
1945-1959 has unity for his subject in that a unique 
generation of international leaders collaborated for 
the realization of democracy, social justice, and 
economic progress in the Caribbean. Despite their 
sacrifices, success largely eluded them. This solid 
and sympathetic- work, exhaustively documented, 
‘is a tale full of horror and heroism, idealism and 
sordidness, and frustration relieved by rare vic- 
tories in the gangster politics of the area. 

Emphasis falls on Acción Democrática of Vene- 
zuela, the Auténticos of Cuba, José Figueres and 


the Caribbean Legion in Costa Rica, and the Gua- 


temalan left, with briefer treatment of lesser- 
known figures who tried to overthrow dictatorial 
regimes, sometimes in pitifully botched invasions. 
The Democratic Left believed that it was close to 
sweeping away the tyrants just after the end of 


World War II. But Costa Rica was its sole victory, ' 


thanks to the Caribbean Legion, whose con- 
troversial nature and role are clearly defined. The 
promising phase ended as the Cold War hardened 
United States commitment to stability and not 
` revolution. Venezuela, then Cuba, and finally 
Guatemala succumbed. Costa Rica was largely 
' neutralized by its duel with Nicaragua, where the 
Somoza dynasty survived, as did the Trujillo re- 
gime in the Dominican Republic. 

The exiles persisted in harassing the dictators 
despite persecution, including torture and murder. 
The Inter-American Association for Freedom and 
Democracy led by Frances Grant, the C.I.A. at 
times, the free trade-union movement, and the 
Inter-American Press Association inspired the ex- 
iles and helped to undermine the dictators, while 
extracting occasional concessions from them. The 
author insists that the Democratic Left generally 
rejected Communist collaboration. .. 

Acción Democrática was able to profit from the 
fall of the Pérez Jiménez regime in. Venezuela. But 
the Auténticos lost out in Cuba to Fidel Castro, 
who challenged the credentials of the Democratic 
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Left and broke with it everywhere. Perhaps the 
cause had been too often defeated. In the 1960s it 
would win few victories, and so far in this decade, 
fewer still. This book deserves a sequel. 
l JOHN E. FAGG 
New York University 


C. HARVEY :GARDINER. The Japanese and Peru, 


. 1873-1973. Pup EE University of New Mex- 


ico Press. 1975. P. xiii, 202. $12.50. 


Few historians have given attention to the develop- 
ment of Asian interest in Latin America. The most 
recent contribution to this area is C. Harvey Gar- - 
diner's The Japanese and Peru, 1873-1973, which. 
traces the development of diplomacy, immigra- 
tion, trade, investment, and technical assistance 
between the two countries. 

Accidental encounters characterized the first. 
quarter-century of Japanese-Peruvian relations. 
On two occasions, in 1868 and 1872, ships carrying 
Chinese coolies to Peru terminated their voyages 
in Japanese ports, incidents which led-the coun- 
tries to open negotiations. Throughout the ensuing 
period Japan conducted diplomatic relations with 
Peru via its missions in Mexico and Chile. The 
latter contact was particularly galling to Pe- 
ruvians who retained intense resentment for their 
southern neighbor after the War of the Pacific. Not 
until 1921 did Japan send a resident minister to 
Peru. 

Even before the exchange of missions, however, 
Japanese emigration to Peru had brought the 
countries into closer and often acrimonious con- 
tact, a situation which continued through the 
19408. Preferring Europeans, but unable to attract 
them in sufficient numbers to work the coastal 
plantations, Peru accepted soie twenty-eight 
thousand Japanese between 1898 and 1936. In ana- 
lyzing the Japanese colony Gardiner relies almost 
entirely on reports from the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. His several tables detailing the 
numbers and characteristics of immigrants are . 
commendable and could be improved only by add- ` 
ing data from the 1908 census for Lima and 1920- 
census for Callao. Virulent attacks by the Peruvian 


` press on Japanese immigrants heightened the gen- 


eral Peruvian hostility toward them. The greatest 
blot on Peru's relations with the immigrants was 
the deportation of over fifteen hundred Japanese 
nationals and their nisei children to camps in the 
United States after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Those spared this uprooting often suffered loss of 
property without compensation. After the war the 
Peruvian government exacerbated the bitterness 
by refusing to allow many deportees to return. 
Gardiner clearly illustrates the harshness of these 
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actions by using case studies from the United 
States Department of Justice. 

In the postwar period relations between Japan 
and Peru shifted to mutually rewarding endeavors. 
Peru's growing desire to industrialize brought of- 
fers of investment capital and technical assistance 
from Japan. At the same time trade between the 
two nations increased and each promised the other 
most-favored-nation status. Despite improved re- 
lations, Gardiner concludes on a pessimistic note 
questioning the nations' continued compatibility 
given Peru's "revolutionary" government after 
1968, inflation, and the fuel crisis which might 
necessitate curtailing trade across the Pacific. The 
first of these concerns may disappear as a result of 
the government's recent shift to the right, although 
given the long-standing uncertainties of Peruvian 
politics it is always chancy to make any predic- 
tions. 

Gardiner relies heavily on Japanese sources. His 
references to Peruvian newspapers are usually to 
clippings found in the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
files. Had the author consulted Peruvian sources 
directly, he might have been able to offer a more 
well-rounded account. Furthermore a study of 
residential guides and commerical directories 
available for Lima and Callao would have enabled 
him to comment in greater detail on occupational 
and residential patterns of the Japanese colony 
there. These few weaknesses are exceptions, for 
Gardiner has written a well-balanced and valuable 
work which illuminates an important aspect of 
Peruvian history. 

JANET E. WORRALL 
University of Northern Colorado. 


FRANK SAFFORD. The Ideal of the Practical: Colombia's 
Struggle to Form a Technical Elite. (Latin American 
Monographs, number 39. Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, University of Texas at Austin.) Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 373. 
$15.00. 


There are two books within this book. One, an 
overview of Colombian social history in the nine- 
teenth century, had to be written because no one 
else has done that job. The other, and the central 
purpose of the work, is an evaluation of how well 
Colombian policy on technical education suc- 
ceeded in achieving the goal of modernization. The 
first is largely unexceptionable and will serve well 
those students and nonspecialists seeking to know 
more about Colombia between Bourbon and 
"modern" times. This review is restricted to the 
contribution designed for specialists. 
International organizations nowadays regularly 
send forth teams of experts to evaluate the success 
of agricultural, educational, and road-building 
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projects. Armed with cost-benefit analyses and 
evaluation manuals, they try to tot up the pluses 
and minuses to see whether the recipient country 
is better (or worse) off for the international loans 
and grants received. All too often, too little time 
has passed to permit fair evaluation of a project. 
Frank Safford has a far greater time perspective 
than contemporary evaluators; that perspective 
makes up for the limitations of data and the impre- 
cision of the original objectives of the Colombian 
policymakers. 

The goal of the Colombian technical elite was to 
modernize, or, more precisely, to follow the ex- 
ample of the United States and Europe. The 
means of achieving their goal included travel by 
the elite themselves, importation of foreign teach- 
ers, training of the young in the U.S. and Europe, 
and the integration. of these foreign-trained 
Colombians into the educational system after their 
training abroad. All these techniques were costly, 
and all of them failed to one degree or another. 
Many students left engineering for politics and 
commerce, both of which were more lucrative and 
interesting to the technical elite. 

Despite his passionate interest in the period and 
the people, Safford maintains admirable objectiv- 
ity throughout his monograph. He ably masks a 
sense of disappointment that weaves subtly 
through his work, disappointment that more was 
not accomplished. But the cause of Colombian 
backwardness resides in large measure in geo- 
graphical and social obstacles that technical train- 
ing and entrepreneurial effort alone could not 
overcome. 

Fortunately, Safford compensates for the short- 
comings of his subjects by his own energetic prose- 
cution of the task. He has amassed a large number 
of data on individuals in three appendices and pro- 
vides in his notes and bibliography an excellent 
guide for further work on the topic. 

WILLIAM PAUL MCGREEVEY 
Washington, D.C. 


NEILL MACAULAY. The Prestes Column: Revolution in 
Brazil. New York: New Viewpoints. 1974. Pp. xi, 
281. 


The final decade of Brazil’s "Old Republic” 
(1889-1930) was marked by political strife and 
military revolt. 'The most famous instance was 
the rebel army march through the Brazilian back- 
lands in the mid-1g20s. The column came to 
be identified with Luís Carlos Prestes, a young 
officer who later became one of Latin America's 
most durable Moscow-line Communist' leaders. 
Macaulay draws on his own experience as a 
combatant in Fidel Castro's guerrilla movement to 
describe sympathetically the practical problems 
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faced by the rebel column—poor trails, shortage of 
cattle to slaughter, the constant threat of deser- 
tions.and betrayal. He shows a sure hand in de- 
scribing the principal personalities and in giving 
incisive sketches of the local political scene as 
background to the column's move through each 
` region. The style is compact, lively, and colorful. 

Macaulay convincingly argues that the rebels 
waged a “war of movement" aimed at Rio de 

` Janeiro. It was therefore not a campaign with the 
Maoist aim of mobilizing rural support for the 

' rebels’ political cause, but rather a move within 
the context of intraelite political struggles. As 
such, it was one of the most important chapters in 
the story of military rebellion against the “elected” 
Republican politicians. Whether out of cunning, 
foresight, or sheer lack of resolution, the authori- 
ties in Rio refused to be drawn into an all-out 
attempt to annihilate the rebel column, which fi- 
nally crossed into exile in Bolivia. 

The author has relied primarily on printed 
memoirs and interviews, supplemented by mate- 
rials in the archive of the Ministério do Exército, 
the Horácio de Matos archive, and the U.S. con- 
sular reports. Macaulay has chosen to give a care- 
fully crafted “true story of the march," not an 
analysis of the legend of the-Prestes Column, much 
less a socioeconomic or ideological analysis of te- 
nentismo. The latter task remains to be tackled and 
can only result from a probing examination of the 
way in which the relationship between socioeco- 
nomic forces and political trends interacted with 
mU discontent during the Old Republic. 

THOMAS E. SKIDMORE 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


TULIO HALPERÍN-DONGHI. Politics, Economics and 
Society in Argentina in the Revolutionary Period. Trans- 
lated by RICHARD SOUTHERN. (Cambridge Latin 
American: Studies, number 18.) New York: Cam- 
. bridge University Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 425. $42.50. 


Normally a reviewer defers his comments on stylis- 
tic matters to a less significant place than the 
opening sentence; but since the prose style of this 
recent volume in the Cambridge Latin American 
Studies series may discourage its potential readers, 
the issue of style should be confronted early. 
Stated flatly, the involved and convoluted’ sen- 
tences, the page-long paragraphs, the penchant for 
using double negatives, the almost deliberate 
avoidance of the simple. declarative sentence, all 
make this a difficult book to read and comprehend. 
The danger exists, then, that those who might well 
benefit from its close examination will be alienated 
from doing so. This would be most unfortunate, 
for Tulio Halperin-Donghi has successfully under- 
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taken à major task: the reinterpretation of the 
history of the entire era that sàw the transforma- 
tion of the River Plate area from the late eight- 
eenth-century Bourbon viceroyalty to the politi- 
cally independent but largely inorganic United 
Provinces of the 1820s. 

The book is organized into three parts. The first 
is a background section which examines in detail 
the economy of the area and the changes produced 
initially by the commerical reforms of.the Bour- 
bons and then'by what the author calls the 
prejudicial consequences associated with the 
revolutionary process. The second part, which 
constitutes the core of the book, analyzes the polit- 
ical and social changes accompanying the break- 
down of the colonial order prior to 1810, the evolu- 
tion of the revolution in Buenos Aires and the 
country as a whole, and the dissolution of the 
revolutionary order after 1819. The final part ex- 
amines the legacy of the revolution and of the war 
in terms of their impact on political life in sub- 
sequent decades. i 

Throughout the volume the author is concerned 
with the processes of change, with uncovering the 
forces at work that shaped the revolutionary era. 
His is no simple or deterministic explanation, Un- 
like Argentina’s classic historians of the nineteenth 
century, Mitre and López, he does not assume that 
the development of the future Argentine nation 
with its specific boundaries was the necessary out- 
come or even the desired goal of those who took 
part in the events. Nor does he accept the views of 
twentieth-century historians who see only the eco- 
nomic dimension of political events. Complexity 
and fluidity are the features of the revolutionary 
process that the author seeks to disentangle by 
exploring the changing relationships within and 
among the political, social, and. economic. elites, 
not only in Buenos Aires, but in the interior as well. 

Indeed, one of the most valuable aspects of this 
volume is the attention paid to the history of the 
interior, which is viewed not as a homogeneous 
entity, but as a group of distinct communities that 
contrast with one another as sharply as they do 
with Buenos Aires. In the process, the author chal- 
lenges many long-established views such as the 
alleged fatal impact of the free-trade ordinance on 
craft industries, or the reasons for the emergence of ` 
the caudillos. It was the militarization and rurali- 
zation of Argentine society, changes attributable 
to the effects of the revolution, prolonged war, and 
involvement in the world market that basically un- 
dermined the effort to create a.national power 
center in Buenos Aires and promoted the emer- 
gence of regional authorities in the person of the 
caudillos. The Argentina of Rosas, the author 
concludes, “was the legitimate heir of 1810.” 

Halperin-Donghi has made a significant contri- 
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bution to the literature on Argentine independ- 
ence. The publisher should explain, however, why, 
given the astronomical price charged for the book, 
it does not include at least one map and the com- 
prehensive index it deserves. 
ROBERT A. POTASH 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


ALBERTO J. VARONA. Francisco Bilbao, revolucionario de 
América: Vida y pensamiento, estudio de sus ensayos y 
trabajos periodísticos. Panama City: Ediciones Excel- 


sior. 1973. Pp. xxix, 457. 


This book brings together details about a Latin 
American thinker of the early nineteenth century 
in whose peripatetic life the diverse intellectual 
strands of the young republics were woven. Va- 
rona divides the book into three parts—one covers 
Bilbao's activities, one his essays, and another his 
journalistic writings—in order to examine his 
angle of vision. He reminds us of the competing 
loyalties that tugged strongly at Latin Americans 
in that era, and he deftly singles out a particular 
Latin American offering to the intellectual history 
of the Americas: a Roman Catholic, utopian so- 
cialist outlook. 

This viewpoint had its origins in a social am- 
bience dominated by the clergy. In this search for 
a cure Bilbao was attracted to the French abbot, 
H. F. R. de Lamennais, whose critique of the 
Church was intended to rejuvenate it. Lamennais 
took him on as a student, and thereafter Bilbao 
sought to convince Latin Americans that the 
Church must be destroyed or it would undermine 
republicanism. 

Bilbao was an educational radical, not, as the 
subtitle claims, a revolutionary. He argued that 
churchmen would not foster education's proper 
goals—social equality and universal freedorn, no- 
tions he found eminently compatible. Underneath 
his rabid anti-clericalism lay an equally strong 
conviction that the Church's former otherworldly 
asceticism was worth emulating. Nevertheless, he 
was a founder of the Sociedad de Igualidad and he 
participated in an abortive 1851 uprising. Varona 
thinks the Sociedad's effort to satisfy the needs of 
workers and professionals frustrated the rise of a 
middle-class ideology of reform in Chile and ended 
in the formation of working-class parties in the 
twentieth century. 

In exile Bilbao formulated the cultural theory 
that gave him lasting fame. His attacks upon the 
persistence of medieval tradition led to his denun- 
ciation of European imperialism and the chattel 
condition of women, Africans, and Asians. The 
United States puzzled him. Aghast at the crass 
materialism he knew represented the ultimate 
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danger to Latin America, he simultaneously ad- 
mired American individualism. To resolve this 
problem he declared that Emerson and the Uni- 
tarians were the best America could offer her neigh- 
bors. Ultimately, however, Bilbao expected that 
the mest effective weapon in the fight against these 
evils was the "Latin genius” for generosity born of 
respect for human dignity. Whereas Sarmiento, 
his Argentine contemporary, placed his trust in 
the collective will of society, to Bilbao the individ- 
ual was divine. 

Varona has combed the sources to review the 
Chilean’s contribution for us in craftsmanlike 
style. This is the best study of Bilbao since the 
work of Armando Donoso (1913); it also helps to 
clarify a poorly understood period in Latin Ameri- 
can intellectual history. 

VINCENT C. PELOSO 
Howard University 


FREDRICK B. PIKE and THOMAS STRITCH, editors. The 
New Corporatism: Soctal-Political Structures in the Ibe- 
nian World. (International Studies of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations.) Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1974. Pp. xxii, 
218. Cloth $8.95, paper $2.95. 


Corporatism as an analytical tool was revived in 
the mid-ig6os by a few writers working on Latin 
America to replace the vacuous concepts of "de- 
mocracy," “totalitarianism,” and  "modern- 
ization." In examining various efforts at capitalist 
development in Peru and Chile, for example, I 
observed unsuccessful attempts at corporatist im- 
plementation under several regimes. Some of the 
essays in this collection have taken the whole dis- 
cussion a step further and attempt to explain much 
of what occurs in the “Iberian” world as a product 
of this phenomenon (Wiarda and Newton). Others 
have extended the notion of corporatism to ex- 
plain European political development (Schmitter), 
while one author finds the corporatist pre- 
scriptions an appropriate formula for Iberian de- 
velopment (Pike), and another provides a descrip- 
tive inventory of corporatist features in Peru 
(Malloy). One cannot argue with this renewed 
interest in corporatism, only with the quality and 
substance of the discussion. 

What is striking about corporatism is not its 
frequent articulation, emergence, or reemergence, 
but its dissolution and decay as a political form. 
The grand schemes of functional representation 
remain formal shells when they leave the drawing 
board. The recent “discovery” of corporatism in 
Ibero-America and elsewhere by U.S. academics 
has led them to stretch the meaning of the term to 
cover a great variety of heterogenous forms of asso- 
ciation, reaching back in history to a number of 
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earlier authoritarian political traditions in order to 
give larger meaning and significance to the dis- 
cussion. Rather than adding to our knowledge of 
corporatism, this approach weakens the concept's 
specific meaning—forcing “‘corporatism” to be a 
catch-all phrase describing any set of state-defined 
relations. 

No doubt numerous “corporatist” ideas, agencies, 
and ideologies have emerged from time to time 
and planted a seed here and there, but what 
is curious is the lack of any substantial ongoing 
experience showing the harmony of labor and cap- 
ital, which is central to the ideology. Both the. 
corporatist ideologies and their analysts (unfortu- 
nately at times one is hard-pressed to separate 
them) consistently underplay the importance of 
force and violence in establishing the basis of cor- 
poratist states. Moreover, there is little analysis of 
the social forces or coalitions which bring corpo- 
ratist political regimes to power and which are 
dissolved once the regimes are instituted. Why 
that should occur is not even discussed. 

Schmitter locates the phenomenon beyond the 
confines of the Iberian world, positing the exis- 
tence of corporatism as a worldwide phenomenon 
and thus avoiding the crude “national character," 
“Latin tradition" pseudo explanations. Anchoring 
corporatism in diverse capitalist societies requires 
a general explanation which identifies the histori- 
cal conjuncture within which corporatism can be 
explained. Schmitter provides an inadequate theo- 
retical explanation which fails to elaborate on the 
rise of European corporatism as a specific response 
to the breakdown of capitalism, a crisis of the 
political regime (usually parliamentary), and an 
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effort to atomize class-anchored workers’ move- 
ments and reintegrate them into the political- 
economic project of the capitalist class. 

The nature of the impact of imperialism on po- 
litical and social structure is obscured in Pike's 
essay on U.S.-Latin American relations. He as- 
sumes that something called the "internal dy- 
namic” of Latin societies takes precedence without 
observing that the whole growth cycle of the region 
was and continues to be conditioned by outside 
demands (mostly American); and that foreign ex- 
change, loans, military/police training, and a 
whole host of other “variables” shape the political 
structures, The interesting question then would be 
what impact does this transparent foreign pres- 
ence have in shaping, modifying, or undermining 
corporatist pretensions? These essays hold to an 
ancient and inadequate paradigm—that the inde- 
pendent nation-state rather than the world capi- 
talist system is the basic unit of analysis. 

` No sense of historical specificity is displayed in 

the use of '"corporatism." Whether one examines 
Wiarda's wandering over time immemorial or 
Schmitter's meandering in Europe, one sees corpo- 
ratism applied to a great variety of regimes and 
practices in a way seems to explain everything 
and explains nothing in particular. A theory of 
Latin American corporatism must, at a minimum, 
locate the political form in a conjuncture, anchor 
it in the class structure, and trace out its historical 
evolution within the wider universe of interstate 
relations. 

JAMES F. PETRAS 

State Universily of New York, 

Binghamton 
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A communication will be considered only if it relates to an 
article or review published in this journal; publication of 
such a communication or of any part of it is solely at the 
editors’ discretion. Limitations of space require that a 
communication concerning a review be no longer than the 


review lo which it refers and in no case longer than 500 ` 


words. Communications concerning articles or review arti- 
cles may be no more than 1,000 words, and the editors 
reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The schedule of 
publication and the time needed to send a communication to 
the author of the article or review in question for such reply 
as he may care to make virtually preclude the possibility of 
publication in the issue following that in which the original 
article or review appreared. Unless, in the editors’ judg- 
ment, some major scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders 
‘will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his review of my study on Charles A. Beard and 
American Foreign Policy (June 1976) Bruce Kuklick 
complimented the conscientious and diligent na- 
ture of the work, for which I am grateful. There 
were, however, some statements which call for crit- 
ical commentary. For example, he contends that I 
have "implicitly contrasted" Beard's writings to 
“such State Department partisans as Herbert Feis, 
William L. Langer, and Arthur Schlesinger, jr." 
Moreover, in using quotation marks around the 
phrase "detached scholars," Kuklick conveys the 
impression that I referred to them as such in my 
book. Neither is the case. The former charge is 
based upon Kuklick's interpretation, not my in- 
tention. Further, on p. 76 I identified Feis as an 
economic adviser to the State Department. The 


other reference to Feis (p. 140n.) pointed out his: 


considerable access to unpublished records, but 
also noted Feis' complaint about unnecessary re- 
strictions on the ability of all scholars to examine 
certain government records. On p. 145 I character- 
ized William L. Langer (along with S. Everett 
Gleason) as ‘“‘pro-Roosevelt historians." Earlier 
Langer's study, Our Vichy Gamble, was described 
(p. 139) as “a defense of the Roosevelt administra- 


tion's cooperation with the Vichy regime in North 
Africa in 1942." In that same passage, I indicated 
that Beard agreed with Langer's thesis and was 
"glad he did his work." As for Schlesinger, in a 
footnote on p. 155, his review of Beard's last book 
on FDR was cited along with three other reviews 
as representative of the pattern of criticism which 
greeted the work, not as the views of “detached 
scholars." In another footnote on page 126, 
Schlesinger was classified as a “foremost liberal 
historian"' who, while critical of Beard's analysis of 
FDR's diplomacy, had recently (in The Imperial 
Presidency) “echoed Beard's complaint about the 
ways in which executive authority has been exer- 
cised" in the conduct of American foreign policy. 

Kuklick also suggests I did not examine the pos- - 
sible cause and effect relationship “between the 
events of 1939-1949 and the events that terrified 
Beard—the loss of civil liberties, the regimentation 
of thought, the growth of a monstrous military 
establishment, and the large-scale deliberate de- 
ception of the American people by a president of 
the United States." Granted, I did not write about 
such causal possibilities in depth—this would in- , 
volve a book I did not propose to write. But my 
epilogue contains a brief discussion of how Beard's 
anxieties about such issues have struck many 
-Americans as prophetic and valid. 

Finally Kuklick faults me for presumably failing 
“to appreciate the central importance of Beard’s 
belief that American involvement in war was de- 
structive of reform at home,” and for “dismissing 

, his understanding of the link between foreign and 
domestic policy." I would submit, however, that 
Kuklick dismisses the importance of my summary 
statements on these themes found on pp. 163-64. 
In the text, moreover, there are instances too nu- 
merous to cite or quote when Beard's concerns 
about war and domestic reform and his reflections 
on the link between foreign and domestic policy 
were thoughtfully considered. I would simply of- 
fer the following example for comparison with 
Kuklick's critique: “With each act of the Roosevelt 
administration which further involved the nation 
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in the world’s political and economic problems, 
and which was accompanied by an increase in 
defense expenditures, Beard became more and 
more convinced that Roosevelt was betraying his 
own program of domestic reform and recovery. 
Such policies were viewed by Beard as prima-facie 
evidence that FDR was seeking war as a means of 
deflecting public attention from his failure to solve 
the obvious human suffering of the continuing 
Great Depression” (p. 77). 

THOMAS C. KENNEDY 

University of Wyoming 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have read Thomas C. Kennedy's letter and have 
reread both Charles A. Beard and American Foreign 
Policy and my review. I see no reason to change 
what I have written about his book. I advise read- 
ers themselves interested in the issues carefully to 
study the book and my review. 

BRUCE KUKLICK 

American Quarterly 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Your June issue contains George M. Fredrickson's 
review of my book Inventors of the Promised Land. 
Fredrickson clearly understands and sees “‘a meas- 
ure of truth” in the basic argument of the book on 
spread-eagle patriotism in America and its racial 
and sexual offshoots between 1786 and 1840. Be- 
yond that, however, I “load the dice" in my “‘selec- 
tion of individuals, incidents, and quotations" to 
sustain my argument. 

First, Fredrickson maintains that I limit my 
"discussion of the early prophets of American na- 
tionality almost entirely to the Federalist or con- 
servative school of thought" and ignore Jefferso- 
nians. Yet my two chapters on general patriotic 
attitudes in the early national period—one on con- 
_tributors to the Columbian Magazine and the other 
on formulators of the mythic George Washing- 
ton—deal with a wide range of political and 
ideological types. Several Jeffersonians (Jefferson 
among them) contributed to the Columbian. The 
Washington myth was hardly the exclusive crea- 
tion of “the Federalist or conservative school." A 
diverse array of Jeffersonians (including Jefferson) 
participated in the myth-making process. Finally, 
two of the three figures that I treat at length early 
in the book who usually voted Federalist —David 
Ramsay and Charles Brockden Brown— displayed 
neither consistently strong partisanship nor con- 
sistently conservative ideas. But my book, like 
other studies of early American patriotic thought, 
does cite more materials by Federalists than by 
Jeffersonians. The real issue is whether party affili- 
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ation revealed significant differences in spread- 
eagle patriotic articulations. Like most analysts of 
early patriotic thought, I simply did not detect 
major differences that ran consistently along party 
lines. Fredrickson may properly challenge this 
finding. 

Second, Fredrickson charges that I "load the 
dice" when I write that "Garrison and other radi- 
cal abolitionists remained covert colonizationists”’ 
and when I then go on to say that "'slavocrats of 
the deep South” fit into this ""colonizationist con- 
sensus." This is not quite the case, for I emphasize 
that abolitionists could in no way be equated with 
slavocrats (see, for example, p. 253, “A fundamen- 
tal and humanistic commitment to universal 
emancipation and civil rights cannot even re- 
motely be equated to the defense of Negro 
slavery . . ."). From 1830 to 1834 Garrison re- 
mained ambivalent about colonizing blacks in Af- 
rica, while Benjamin Lundy and James G. Birney 
occasionally made procolonizationist statements 
after 1834. My point was that certain abolitionists 
were, for a time and on occasion, willing to enter- 
tain the option of colonizing blacks abroad in the 
event that controls of the slave system eroded. But 
this is not even: to imply that abolitionists and 
slavocrats were in fundamental accord. 

These qualifications aside, I thank George M. 
Fredrickson for his provocative comments. 

LAWRENCE J. FRIEDMAN 
Bowling Green State University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Despite Lawrence J. Friedman's thoughtful and 
courteous response, I stand by the opinions I ex- 
pressed in my review. I do indeed think there were 
significant ideological differences between Jeffer- 
sonians and Federalists which implied somewhat 
divergent conceptions of American nationality. I of 
course concede Friedman’s right to a contrary 
opinion, but I do not find this viewpoint supported 
in his book by an adequate examination of anti- 
Federalist thought. As I pointed out in the review, 
he himself absolved Jefferson from responsibility 
for endorsing much of the mythology he describes. 
On the question of a “colonizationist con- 
sensus," our disagreement is partly a question of 
fact and partly a matter of definition. I understand 
that Friedman is not guilty of the absurdity of 
equating abolitionists and slavocrats in terms of 
their total ideological commitments. Yet he does 
appear to be saying that they shared a common 
hope or aspiration for the elimination of blacks 
from American society. If this is indeed the thrust 
of his argument, then he is giving a misleading 
impression of both groups. The embodiment of the 
colonizationist philosophy of racial homogeneity 
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was the American Colonization Society. In the 
1820s most of the slavocrats of the deep South 
rejected this movement and its ideology from a 
proslavery perspective. Abolitionists renounced it 
in-the early 1830s because it was contrary to their 
antislavery egalitarianism. I do not find Garrison 
and other militant abolitionists the least bit am- 
bivalent about the aims and philosophy of the 
American Colonization Society. For them, rejec- 
tion of colonization was in fact virtually synony- 
mous with the acceptance of abolitionism. But an 
abolitionist commitment did not preclude occa- 
sional sympathy for stopgap proposals for black 
emigration that were distinct in sponsorship, 
ideology, and methods from the efforts of what I 
take to be the colonizationist movement. 

GEORGE M. FREDRICKSON 

Northwestern University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Fritz Lehman erred in his review of my book, 
Vilyatpur, 1848-1968: Social and Economic Change in a 
North Indian Village (AHR, 80[1975]: 1031-33), when 
he stated that “Kessinger married into the Vilyat- 
pur landowning caste—which one suspects gave 
him unique advantages in access to family and 
pilgrimage records." While my wife is an Indian 
and a Punjabi, she is neither from the village nor 
any village; nor does she belong to any of the 
castes in the community. I make this correction 
not because we are offended (most Punjabi groups 
have been trying to pass for Jats for over two 
hundred years), but because of the extraordinary 
qualification it suggests for access to the docu- 
ments I used. The fact is that the revenue, land 
title, legal, and census records on which the study 
is based, and which have been ignored by histo- 
rians to date, exist for thousands of north Indian 
villages and are available on application to the 
appropriate government offices. One of my pur- 
poses is to call attention to these records empha- 
sizing their use for family and demographic history 
comparable to that done in Europe and the United 
States. 

TOM G. KESSINGER 

University of Pennsylvania 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Despite the disparaging terms Felix Gilbert uses, I 
would not normally have made any statement con- 
cerning his review (June 1976), as I am confident 
that the reader will easily recognize the con- 
tradictoriness of a critique which charges me with 
overvaluing ideas and, simultaneously, with de- 
nying “the impact of moral considerations, emo- 
tions, and values in political life," which tries to 
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prove my “Hegelianism” by criticizing my infer- 
ence from Bolshevism to Fascism (an inference not 
different in character from an inference from the 
industrial revolution to the workers? movement), 
and which, at the same time, objects to my “na- 
tionalism” and to a “fanaticism of objectivity.” 
But I must strongly protest against Gilbert's cita- 
tions on p. 620 and the imputations they contain. 
Gilbert gives it as my opinion, that "the only 
difference between Auschwitz and the American 
conduct in Vietnam was that the Americans could 
protest, the Germans could not.” My text on p. 528 
reads as follows (in my translation): “With the full 
sensorium of the welfare society America per- 
ceived the worldwide protests reproaching the 
United States putting into practice in Vietnam after 
all nothing less than their more cruel version of 
Auschwitz. Yet, in contrast to the Germans during 
World War Il, many Americans were willing and 
in a position to protest. As early as 1965 protesters 
burned themselves in front of the Pentagon... .” 
He does not even cite a page when saying that, 
for me, anti-Semitism is a by-product of capital- 
ism, and he would not be able to do so, indeed, as I 
strongly underline Stalin’s anti-Semitism. How- 
ever, I am not too astonished to see myself placed 
into the wrong environment, because Gilbert, in 
the penultimate paragraph of his review, repri- 
mands me with having overlooked a fact which, 
indeed, is fundamental for the concept of my book, 
namely that Germany was but a part of a global 
conflict and that the acknowledgment of the parti- 
tion was a consequence and not the cause of the 
Cold War entering into its "latent phase." There- 
fore the question might be unavoidable whether 
this review conveys at least an adequate impres- 
sion of the contents, the structure, and the in- 
tentions of Deutschland und der Kalte Krieg. 
ERNST NOLTE 
Freie Universitat Berlin 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I characterized Ernst Nolte's book as “a Hegelian 
history in which events are determined by the logic 
of concepts”; I criticized the book because the 
author failed to recognize the impact of ‘‘interests 
and personalities, emotions and miscalculations, 
passions and moral considerations.” I find no con- 
tradiction between characterization and criticism. 
I find Nolte's statement on p. 528 as objection- 
able in English as in German. Although I deeply 
regret and condemn the inhumanities committed 
in Vietnam, I cannot consider the events in Viet- 
nam as a worse version of Auschwitz. The murder 
of six million people in the holocaust was a systern- 
atically planned action ordered and supervised by 
the heads of government and carried out by a large 
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bureaucracy organized for this particular purpose. 
In concept and effect this was different from what 
happened in Vietnam. Moreover, I question 
Nolte’s suggestion that—like the Americans—the 
Germans would have demonstrated against the 
barbarism of the Nazi government, if they had not 
been prevented from such action by the rigors of 
wartime controls. There were no public protests in 
Germany even at times when such demonstrations 
might still have been possible. 

On p. 159, Nolte calls the "Vernichtung der eu- 
ropüischen Juden" a "Versuch, Probleme, die mit der 
Industrialisierung zusammenhängen, durch die Beseiti- 
gung einer grossen. Menschengruppe zu lösen”; he as- 
sumes a connection between modern economic de- 
velopments and anti-Semitism. Of course, such 
connection is indispensable. In-my review, how- 
ever, I was concerned not with this issue but with 
Nolte’s tendency to mitigate the specific virulence 
of Nazi anti-Semitism by directing attention at 
every possible moment to the appearance of anti- 
Semitism in other countries and in every modern 
society (see, for instance, on p. 160 the remark that 
Roosevelt and Hopkins would have sympathized 
with anti-Semitism if a strong Communist party 
had existed in the United States). 

Nolte’s objection to the penultimate paragraph 
of my review is hard to grasp. But I fully agree that 
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there are fundamental differences between us re- 
garding Germany's role in the Cold War. He re- 
gards the “Ostvertrage” which the German Federal 
Republic concluded to have been a decisive action 
which terminated the Cold War and prevented the 
transformation of the Cold War into a hot war. 
See, for instance, the statement on p. 598: "Zum 
erstenmal in der ganzen. Weligeschichte war ein "trans- 
zendentales Interesse? der Menschheit im Spiel, und 
Deutschland beugle sich durch die Stimme der Bun- 
desrepublik dem obersten aller möglichen Imperative.” I 
believe that Nolte overestimates the importance of 
the Ostvertrdge and that at the time of the Ostuertrage 
the danger of an explosion—if it had ever existed— 
no longer existed. Nolte's presentation of the end 
of the Cold War is particularly interesting because 
it reveals clearly a main tendency of the entire 
book: "Deutschland wieder in die Milte der Welt -zu 
rücken und die Deutschen zur Anerkennung der zentralen 
Bedeutung ihrer Geschichte zu ermutigen." This formu- 
lation can be found in the sixteen-page-long review 
which was published in the Historische Zeitschrift 
(vol. 221 [1975]) and which I saw only after I had 
sent in my review. This essay is much more critical 
of Nolte's book than I have been in my review. 


FELIX GILBERT 
Institute for Advanced Studies 





Recent Deaths 





RonERT F, Kerey, who some fifty years ago 
trained a whole generation of Foreign Service offi- 
cers for duties relating to the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe, died on June 2, 1976, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., after a long illness. 

He was born in Somerville, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1894, the son of John Henry and Carolina 
Martha (Miller) Kelley. After graduation from the 
West Roxbury High School, he received an A.B. 
degree cum laude from Harvard University in 1915 
and an A.M. Degree in 1917. 

While still in high school Kelley became inter- 
ested in matters relating to Russia, and as he 
pursued his studies at Harvard he specialized in 
Russian history, literature, culture, and language. 
Following graduation he spent several months on 
research relating to Russia at the University of 
Paris. When the situation in France as the result of 
the First World War made further research there 
difficult, he returned to Harvard as an instructor 
in history. 

Following the entrance of the United States into 
the war, he entered the Officers’ Training Camp at 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., and upon graduation was com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant, assigned to in- 
telligence work. After serving in the occupied area 
in Germany, he was appointed in March 1920 as 
military attaché to the American legation in Co- 
penhagen and military observer, with residence in 
Riga, Latvia, to the Baltic States. In July 1921 he 
became military attaché to the United States lega- 
tion in Finland and military observer to the Baltic 
States with continued residence in Riga—the chief 
American observation post for developments in the 
Soviet Union. Subsequently, he entered the For- 
eign Service and in 1922 was appointed vice consul 
to Calcutta. 

In view of his specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence in Eastern Europe Kelley was called back to 
the Department of State in June 1924 and assigned 
to the Division of Eastern European Affairs. 
Within two years he had become chief—the 
youngest chief of a geographic division of the de- 


partment at that time. He continued to serve in 
that capacity for the next eleven years. 

Although the United States did not have diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union until No-' 
vember 1933 and, as a consequence, had no repre- 
sentation in that country, Robert Kelley took the 
lead in the later twenties in preparing promising 
young Foreign Service officers for work in, or con- 
nected with, the Soviet Union. When relations 
were established, therefore, it was possible to staff 
the embassy in Moscow immediately with young 
officers acquainted with the Russian language, 
Russian history, and political and economic condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union. 

During his years of service in the Department of 
State he was the trusted adviser on matters per- 
taining to the Soviet Union to no fewer than four 
secretaries of state—Hughes, Kellogg, Stimson, 
and Hull. He assisted in the drafting of the docu- 
ments that were exchanged at the time of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, and he 
played an important role in the organization of the 
new embassy in Moscow. The traditions of schol- 
arship that he established in the department 
helped to prepare it to meet the problems of an 
international character which the United States 
has been called upon to face during the last forty 
years. 

In 1937 Kelley left the Eastern European field to 
serve as deputy chief of mission and intermittently 
chargé d’affaires in the embassy in Turkey. At the 
end of World War II, he retired from the Foreign 
Service and became interested in assisting refugees 
from the Soviet Union, particularly those who 
were trying to obtain the freedom of friends and 
relatives still in their homeland. He participated in 
the work of a committee of American citizens 
which in 1951 established the short-wave station, 
Radio Liberty, so Russian emigres could talk to 
their countrymen in the Soviet Union. Following 
the opening of that station in Munich, Germany, 
he served as its chief for many years. After his 
retirement Robert Kelley resided for the last ten 
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years of his life in Washington, D.C. He is survived 
by his sister, Mrs. John Burns of Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. , f 
Robert F. Kelley was a member of the American 

Historical Association, the American Society of 
International Law, the Washington Institute of 
Foreign Affairs, Diplomatic and Consular Officers 
of the United States, Retired, the Catholic Club, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. 

LOY W. HENDERSON 

Washington, D.C. 


With the sudden death, on August 11, 1976, of 
ARTHUR WRIGHT, the field of Chinese historical 
studies lost one of its most creative minds and most 
effective builders. 

Arthur Wright received his A.B. from Stanford 
in 1935, a B. Litt. from Oxford in 1937, and his 
Ph.D. from Harvard in 1947. He taught at Stanford 
from 1947 to 1959, at which point he came to Yale 
with his wife, the late Professor Mary Clabaugh 
Wright; and he remained at Yale from that year 
until his death in 1976. In 1961 he was named 
Charles Seymour Professor of History. 

From the very beginning of his teaching career 
he saw the need to coordinate work on a number of 
fronts if Chinese studies were to continue to pros- 
per in the United States. He was always active in 
the Association for Asian Studies, as editor of its 
journal for many years, as a director, and as presi- 
dent of the association; through the Committee on 
Chinese Thought of the association, and later as 
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Chairman of the American Council of Learned 
Societies’ own Committee on Studies of Chinese 
Civilization, he worked actlvely as coeditor on five 
symposium volumes, and helped encourage many 
more; and he was deeply involved with the Con- 
cilium on International and Area Studies at Yale, 
and with the Committee on International Histori- 
cal Activities of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

He was a great teacher because he loved his 
work, and that work was multifaceted and absorb- 
ing to his students. In the subtlety of his approach 
to the history of ideas, his sensitivity to the great 
philosophical traditions of China (which for him 
always included the Buddhist as well as the Con- 
fucian and the Neo-Confucian), in his complex 
historiographical studies of stereotypes, and his 
meticulous examinations of Chinese cities, he 
brought an amazing range of insights from other 
civilizations and other times. "I am implicitly 
comparative," he wrote in one of the last letters 
before he died. It was in the same spirit that he 
always sought for maximum range in his sym- 
posia—introducing, often for the first time to 
American readers, an absorbing array of scholars 
from Europe, China, and Japan. 

Since I was lucky enough to be his colleague as 
well as his student, I came to understand his fair- 
ness and his shrewdness, and as his friend to value 
his vigorous integrity. He was not spared unhappi- 
ness, but he could handle it, both his own and that 
of others. He was a sweet, fine, intelligent man. 

JONATHAN D. SPENCE 
Yale University 





-- Festschriften and Miscellanies 





These volumes, recently received in the AHR of- 
fice, do not lend themselves readily to unified re- 
views; the contents are therefore listed. Other Fest- 
schriflen and similar volumes that are amenable to 
reviewing will be found in the review section. 


H. C. ALLEN, and ROGER THOMPSON, editors. Con- 
trast and Connection: Bicentennial Essays in Anglo-Amer- 
ican History. Athens: Ohio University Press. Ls 


Pp. ix, 373. $16.00. 


DAVID GRAYSON ALLEN, A Tale of Two Towns: Persistent 
English Localism in Seventeenth-Century Massachu- 
setts. ROGER THOMPSON, The Puritans and Prurience: 
Aspects of the Restoration Book Trade. R. c. SIMMONS, 
The Massachusetts Charter of: 1691. c. c. Bonwick, Eng- 
lish Dissenters and the American Revolution. ESMOND 
WRIGHT, The Loyalists.:H. c. ALLEN, The American Revo- 
lution and the Anglo-American Relationship in Histori- 
cal Perspective. MALDWYN A. JONES, Immigrants, Steam- 
ships and Governments: The Steerage Problem in 
Transatlantic Diplomacy, 1868-74. CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, 
Edward J. Phelps and Anglo-American Relations. vi- 
VIAN VALE, Trusts and Tycoons: British Myth and Amer- 
ican Reality. KENNETH 0. MORGAN, The Future At Work: 
Anglo-American Progressivism, 1890-1917. DAVID MOR- 
Gan, Woman Suffrage in Britain and America in the 
Early Twentieth Century. ROBERT GARSON, The Atlantic 
Alliance, Eastern Europe and the Origins of the Cold 
War: From Pearl Harbor to Yalta. HowARD TEMPERLEY, 
Anglo-American Images. 


JOSEF L. ALTHOLZ, editor. The Mind and Art of Victo- 
rian England. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. 1976. Pp. vii, 206. $15.00. 


JEROME H. BUCKLEY, Victorian England: The Self-Con- 
scious Society. ROBERT LANGBAUM, The Art of Victorian 
Literature. DAVID J.' DELAURA, The Poetry of Thought. 
JOSEF L. ALTHOLZ, The Warfare of Conscience with The- 
~ ology. JOHN M. ROBSON,. Thoughts on Social Change and 
Political Accommodation in Victorian Britain. LEONARD 
G. WILSON, Science by Candlelight. MICHAEL R. BOOTH, 
Going on Stage. GEORGE P. LANDOW, There Began to Be a 
Great Talking About the Fine Arts. PHOEBE B. STANTON, 
Architecture, History, and the Spirit of the Age. MELVIN 
WALDFOGEL, Narrative Painting. 


MICHEL ANTOINE el al. Origines el histoire des cabinets 
des ministres en France. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études, Sorbonne. IV* Section: Centre de recher- 
ches d'histoire et de philologie. Series.5: Hautes 
études médiévales et modernes, number 24.) Ge- 
neva: Librairie Droz. 1975. Pp. 179. 


JEAN FAVIER, L'entourage politique du prince au Moyen. 
Age. HELENE MICHAUD, L'entourage des grands officiers 
et "les cabinets" des secrétaires. d'Etat au XVI* siècle. 
MICHEL ANTOINE, L'entourage des ministres aux XVII* 
et XVIII* siécles. JEAN TULARD, ‘La notion de cabinet 
ministériel sous l'Empire. JEAN VIDALENC, Les cabinets 
et entourages ministériels sous la Restauration. ANDRÉ- 
JEAN TUDESQ, Les chefs de cabinet sous la Monarchie de 
Juillet. PIERRE GuIRAL, Les cabinets ministériels sous le 
Second Empire. PIERRE BARRAL, Les cabinets min- 
istériels sous la III* République. PIERRE LEGENDRE, Les 
cabinets ministeriels de la III* République aprés la 
Grande Guerre. 


BERENICE A. CARROLL, editor. Liberating Women's 
History: Theoretical and Critical Essays. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 434. $5.95. 


ANN J. LANE, Woman in Society: A Critique of Frederick 
Engels. BERENICE A. CARROLL, Mary Beard's Woman As 
Force in History: ^ Critique. DOLORES BARRACANO SCHMIDT 
and EARL ROBERT SCHMIDT, The Invisible Woman: The 
Historian As Professional Magician. LINDA GORDON, PER- 
SIS HUNT, ELIZABETH .PLECK, ROCHELLE GOLDBERG 
RUTHCHILD, and MARCIA scoTT, Historical Phallacies: 
Sexism in American Historical Writing. ANN D. GORDON, 
MARI JO BUHLE, and NANCY SCHROM DYE, The Problem of 
Women's History. HILDA sMITH, Gynecology and 
Ideology in Seventeenth-Century England. ADELE SIM- 
MONS, Education and Ideology in Nineteenth-Century 
America: The Response of Educational Institutions to 
the Changing Role of Women. amy HACKETT, Feminism 
and Liberalism in Wilhelmine Germany, 18go—1918. 
ROBIN MILLER JACOBY, Feminism and Class Con- 
sciousness in the British and American Women’s Trade 
Union Leagues, 1890-1925. ANN M. PESCATELLO, Latina 
Liberation: Tradition, Ideology, and Social Change in 
Iberian and Latin American Cultures. JOYCE A. LADNER, 
Racism and Tradition: Black Wornanhood in Historical 
Perspective. Kay Boars, The Politics of Cultural Liber- 
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ation: Male-Female Relations in Algeria. SARAH B. POME- 
roy, A Classical Scholar’s Perspective on Matriarchy. 
KATHLEEN CASEY, The Cheshire Cat: Reconstructing the 
Experience of Medieval Woman. ASUNCIÓN LAVRIN, 
Women in Convents: Their Economic and Social Role in 
Colonial Mexico. ANN D. GORDON and MARI JO BUHLE, Sex 
and Class in Colonial and Nineteenth-Century America. 
RENATE BRIDENTHAL and CLAUDIA KOONZ, Beyond Kinder, 
Atiche, hirche: Weimar Women in Politics and Work. 
ALICE KESSLER-HARRIS, Women, Work, and the Social 
Order. GERDA LERNER, New Approaches to the Study of 
Women in American History. GERDA LERNER, Placing 
Women in History: A 1975 Perspective. HILDA SMITH, 
Feminism and the Methodology of Women’s History. 
JULIET MITCHELL, Four Structures in a Complex Unity. 
SHEILA RYAN JOHANSSON, “‘Herstory”’ as History: A New 
Field or Another Fad? 


WILLIAM C. JORDAN el al., editors. Order and In- 
novation in the Middle Ages: Essays in Honor of Joseph 
R. Strayer. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1976. Pp. xii, 582. $20.00. 


FREDERIC F. KREISLER, Domesday Book and the Anglo- 
Norman Synthesis. GILEs CONSTABLE, Cluniac Adminis- 
tration and Administrators in the Twelfth Century. JoHN 
B. FREED, The Friars and the Delineation of State Bound- 
aries in the Thirteenth Century. CHARLES M. RADDING, 
The Administrators of the Aids in Normandy, 1360-1380. 
WILLIAM M. BOWSKY, Italian Diplomatic History: A Case 
for the Smaller Commune. PHILIPPE woLrr, The Signifi- 
cance of the “Feudal Period" in the Monetary History of 
Europe. THOMAS N. BISSON, Credit, Prices and Agrarian 
Production in Catalonia: a Templar Account (1180- 
1188). RICHARD W. KAEUPER, Royal Finance and the 
Crisis of 1297. JOHN F. BENTON, The Accounts of Cep- 


1031-1950 A. D. WILLIAM C. JORDAN, Supplying Aigues- 
Mortes for the Crusade of 1248: The Problem of Restruc- 
turing Trade. TEOFILO F. RUIZ, Castilian Merchants in 
England, 1248-1950. ROBERT s. LOPEZ, Proxy in Medieval 
Trade. RAPHAEL R. DESOIGNIE, The Fairs of Nimes: Evi- 
dence on Their Function, Importance, and Demise. ROB- 
ERT L BAKER, The Government of Calais in 1363. RHIMAN 
A. ROTZ, Investigating Urban Uprisings with Examples 
from Hanseatic Towns, 1374-1416. BENNETT D. HILL, The 
Counts of Mortain and the Origins of the Norman Con- 
gregation of Savigny. FREDRIC CHEYETTE, The Castles of 
the Trencavels: A Preliminary Aerial Survey. JAN ROGO- 
zinsk1, Ennoblement by the Crown and Social Stratifica- 
tion in France 1285-1322: A Prosopographical Survey. 
BRUCE MCNAB, Obligations of the Church in English 
Society: Military Arrays of the Clergy, 1369-1418. LESTER 
K. LITTLE, The Personal Development of Peter Damian. 
ROBERT E. LERNER, An "Angel of Philadelphia" in the 
Reign of Philip the Fair: The Case of Guiard of Cresso- 
nessart. ELIZABETH A. R. BROWN, Royal Salvation and 
Needs of State in Late Capetian France. CHARLES T. 
woop, Queens, Queans, and Kingship: An Inquiry into 
Theories of Royal Legitimacy in Late Medieval England 
and France. Gaines post, Philosophy and Citizenship in 
the Thirteenth Century —Laicisation, the Two Laws and 
Aristotle. 


Festschriften and Miscellantes 


COLIN MACKERRAS, editor. China: The Impact of Revo- 
lution: A Survey of Twentieth Century China. New 
York: Longman. 1976. Pp. xi, 273. $14.50. 


JAN Davies, Physical Geography. ian wilson, Political 
Development in the Republican Period. WANG Guncwu, 
Nationalism in China before 1949. ian wiLson, Political 
Development since 1949. BRUCE MCFARLANE, The Chinese 
Economy, 1900-49. BRUCE MCFARLANE, The Economy of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 1an paves, Economic 
Geography. COLIN MACKERRAS, Chinese Society and Cul- 
ture, 1912-49. COLIN MACKERRAS, Society and the Arts, 
1949-74- EDMUND FUNG, China's Foreign Policy, 1912-49. 
COLIN MACKERRAS and EDMUND FUNG, Foreign Relations, 
1949-74- 


GEORGE MARSDEN and FRANK ROBERTS, editors. A 
Christian View of History? Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
William B. Eerdmans. 1975. Pp. 201. $4.50. 


DIRK W. JELLEMA, "Why Study History?" Mused Clio. 
GEORGE M. MARSDEN, A Christian Perspective for the 
Teaching of History. c. T. McINTIRE, The Ongoing Task 
of Christian Historiography. DONALD A. MACPHEE, The 
Muse Meets the Master: Clio and Christ. EDWIN J. VAN 
KLEY, History as a Social Science: A Christian’s Re~ 
sponse. WILLIAM A. SPECK, Herbert Butterfield: The Leg- 
acy of a Christian Historian. wILLIAM A. SPECK, Kenneth 
Scott Latourette's Vocation as Christian Historian. DALE 
K. VAN KLEY, Dooyeweerd as Historian. m. HOWARD 
RIENSTRA, Christianity and History: a Bibliographical 
Essay. 


HAROLD OREL, editor. Irish History and Culture: As- 
pects of a People's. Heritage. Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas. 1976. Pp. ix, 387. Cloth $14.00, 
paper $8.95. 


ROBERT JEROME SMITH, Irish Mythology. HENRY L SNY- 
DER, From the Beginnings to the End of the Middle Ages. 
MARILYN STOKSTAD, The Art of Prehistoric and Early 
Christian Ireland. MARILYN STOKSTAD, Medieval Art. 
HENRY L. SNYDER, From the Accession of the Tudors to 
the Treaty of Limerick. ROBERT JEROME SMITH, Festivals 
and Calendar Customs. HENRY L. SNYDER, From the 
Treaty of Limerick to the Union with Great Britain. : 
MARILYN STOKSTAD and LINDA GILL, Ántiquarianism and 
Architecture in Eighteenth-Century Ireland. KENNETH C. 
W. KAMMEYER, The Dynamics of Population. cHARLES 
SIDMAN, From the Act of Union to the Fall of Parnell. 
HAROLD OREL, A Drama for the Nation. MARILYN STOK- 
STAD and MARY JEAN NELSON, The Arts in Twentieth- 
Century Ireland. HAROLD orEL, The Irishry of William 
Butler Yeats. HAROLD OREL, The Two Attitudes of James 
Joyce. CHARLES SIDMAN, From the Fall of Parnell to Mod- 
ern Ireland. NORMAN R. YETMAN, The Irish Experience in 
America. 


SAMUEL PROCTOR, editor. Eighteenth-Century Florida 
and the Caribbean. Gainesville: University Presses of 
Florida. 1976. Pp. xiii, 103. $6.50. 
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RICHARD B. SHERIDAN, The British Sugar Planters and the 
Atlantic World, 1763-1775. WILLIAM 8. COKER, Entrepre- 
neurs in the British and Spanish Floridas, 1775-1821. 


Festschnriften and. Miscellanies 


JACK P. GREENE, Commentary. SIR PHILIP SHERLOCK, The 
West Indian Experience. ORLANDO PATTERSON, From 
Endo-deme to Matri-deme: An Interpretation of the De- 
velopment of Kinship and Social Organization among 
the Slaves of Jamaica, 1655-1830. BARRY W. HIGMAN, The 
Slave Populations of the British Caribbean: Some Nine- 
teenth-Century Variations. THOMAS MATHEWS, Com- 
mentary. R. DUNCAN MATHEWSON, Archaeological Analy- 
sis of Material Culture as a Reflection of Subcultural 
Differentiation in Eighteenth-Century Jamaica. CHARLES 
H. FAIRBANKS, From Missionary to Mestizo: Changing 
Culture of Eighteenth-Century St. Augustine. JoHN w. 
GRIFFIN, Commentary. 


LIVIA ROTHKIRCHEN, editor. Yad Vashem Studies XI. 
Jerusalem: Yad Vashem. 1976. Pp. 384. $15.00. 


MEIR MICHAELIS, The “Duce” and the Jews. An Assess- 
ment of the Literature on Italian Jewry under Fascism 
1922-1945. UWE D. ADAM, An Overall Plan for Anti-Jewish 
Legislation in the Third Reich? Livia ROTHKIRCHEN, The 
Zionist Character of the “Self-Government” of Terezin 
(Theresienstadt): A Study in Historiography. JoHN s. 
conway, The Last Letters of the Brandt-Meyer Family 
from Berlin. ARYE carmon, The Impact of the Nazi Ra- 
cial Decrees on the University of Heidelberg: A Case 
Study. HAIM GENIZI, American Non-Sectarian Refugee 
Relief Organizations (1933-1945). BEN-CION PINCHUK, So- 
viet Media on the Fate of Jews in Nazi-Occupied Ter- 
ritory (1939-1941). YITZHAK ARAD, The “Final Solution” 
in Lithuania in the Light of German Documentation. 
poy LEVIN, Estonian Jews in the U.S.S.R. (1941-1945): 
Research Based on Survivors’ Testimony. ERICH KULKA, 
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The Plight of Jewish Refugees from Czechoslovakia in 
the U.S.S.R.: Research Based on Survivors’ Testimony. 
YISRAEL GUTMAN, “The War against the Jews 1939-1945”. 
YITZHAK S. HERZ, Kristallnacht at the Dinslaken Orphan- 
age, Reminiscences. 


SVEN STELLING-MICHAUD, editor. Sismondi européen: 
Actes du Colloque international tenu à Geneve les 14 el 15 
seplembre 1973. (Bibliothéque de littérature com- 
parée, number 117.) Geneva: Librairie M. Slat- 


kine. 1976. Pp. 434. 


n. O. PAPPE, La formation de la pensée de Sismondi: 
Sismondi et Adam Smith. FRANÇOIS SCHALLER, Les juge- 
ments de Sismondi sur l'économie politique de son 
temps. GUY DUPUIGRENET-DESROUSSILLES, Les Sismondi 
de Marx et celui de Lénine. rvo RENs, Sismondi vu par 
Collins. acum ToEPEL, Das Problem der Entfremdung 
bei Sismondi und Marx. MICHELE SAINT MARC, La mon- 
naie chez Sismondi: Etude comparative entre les néo- 
classiques, les keynésiens et d'autres écoles contempo- 
raines. FRANK BOWMAN, Sismondi et la religion. svEN 
STELLING-MICHAUD, Sismondi face aux réalités politiques 
de son temps. ALFRED BERCHTOLD, Sismondi et le groupe 
de Coppet face à l'esclavage et au colonialisme. MARCO 
MINERBI, Analisi storica e costituzionalismo in Sismondi. 
NORMAN KING, Chevalerie et liberté. SIMONE BALAYÉ, Un 
historien devant la littérature. RODRIGUE VILLENEUVE, 
“De la littérature du Midi de l'Europe": le lecteur Sis- 
mondi. LOUIS TRENARD, L'Histoire des Français” devant 
l'opinion française. PETER STADLER, Sismondi und 
Deutschland. JEAN-DANIEL CANDAUX, Sismondi et ses pre- 
miers éditeurs. 


Other Books Received 





Books listed were received by the AHR between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 1, 1976. Books that will be 
reviewed are’ not listed, but listing does not preclude 
subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


BELL, QUENTIN. On Human Finery. New York: Schocken 
Books. 1976. $14.95. 

BIRD, CAROLINE. Enierprising Women. New York: New 
American Library. 19 "Pp. 216. $1.95. 

BLAUKOPF, KURT, compiler and editor, with ZOLTAN RO- 


MAN. Mahler: A Documentary e New York: Oxford . 


University Press. 1976. Pp. 280 


BULLOUGH, VERN L- , Society, md is istory. New York: 


Science uy is Publications. 1976. Pp. ix, 185. Cloth ; 
4:9 


$10.00, paper 


CORDIER, ANDREW RN ‘and HARRELSON, MAX, selected and 


edited with corimentary by. Public Papers of the Secretar- 
tes-General of the United Nations. Volume 6, U Thant, 
1961-1964. New York: re University Press. 
1976. Pp. xviii, 708. $27. 

CROUZET, MAURICE, eine: Is monde depuis 1945. Volume 1, 
Les pays riches el la troisitme révolution industrielle; volume 
2, Les pays pauvres et la naissance. de nouveaux mondes. 
(Peuples et civilizations.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1973. P v; 685-1212. 

CURLEY, ‘THOMAS M uel Johnson and the Age of Travel. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1976. Pp. 285. 
$12.50. 

DARWIN, CHARLES. The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs. Foreword by H. W, MENARD. (California Library 
Reprint Series.) k 
University of California Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 214. $14.50. 

DAVID, PAUL A. Technical Choice, Innovation and Economic 
Growth: Essays on American and British Experience in the 
Nineleenth Century. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1975. Pp. x, 334. $21.00. 

GLACKEN, CLARENCE J. Traces on the Rhodian Shore: Nature 
and Culture in Western Thought from Ancient Times to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. Reprint. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 
xxviii, 1976. Pp. xxviii, 763. 

GOLDMAN, NANCY L., and SEGAL, DAVID R., editors. The 
Social Psychology 9 of Miliary Service. (Sage Research Prog- 
ress Series on War, Revolution, and Peacekeeping, 
volume 6.) RR Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications. 
1976. Pp. 303. Cloth $17.50, pa er $7.50. 

GRIFFITHS, N. E. 8. Penelope 's Web: Some Perceptions of Women 
in European and Canadian Society. Toronto: Oxford Eni 
versity Press. 1976. Pp. 249. $4.9 

LIDDELL HART, ADRIAN, editor. The Sword and the Pen: 
Seleclions from the World's Greatest Milit Writings. Pre- 
pared by SIR BASIL LIDDELL HART. New Yo 
Crowell. 1976. Pp. x, 282. $10.95. 


eprint. Berkeley and Los Angeles: : 


1976. Pp.. 


rk: Thomas Y. 


HEIDER, KARL G. Ethnographic Film. Austin: University of - 
Texas Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 166. $9.95. 

HELMBOLD, F. WILBUR. Tracing Your Ancestry: A Step-By-Step 
Guide to Researching Your Family History. Birmingham: 
Oxmoor House, Inc. 1976. Pp. viii, 210. $9.95. 

HEYN, ERNEST V., with ALDEN P. ARMAGNAC, ARTHUR 
FISHER, DEVON FRANCIS, and C. P. GILMORE. Fire of Gen- 
ius: Inventors of the Past Century. Doubleday and Com- 

ny. I $12. 

ORNES ee de Fre Price of KA Verdun 1916. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 19/6. Pp xd, 371. $4.95. 

JERVIS, ROBERT. Perception and, ieri in International 
Politics. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1976. 
Pp. xi, 445. Cloth $22.50, paper $11.50. 

KERR, DONNA H. Educational Policy: Analysis, Structure, and 
eee: New York: David McKay. 1976. Pp. x 214. 


ust, M. P. New Zealand and the United States, 

840-1944. Wellingtoni: A. R. Shearer, Government 

Printer for the Historical Publications Branch, De- 

a of Internal Affairs, Wellington. 1972. Pp. xii, . 
00. 

LISSINGTON, M. P. New Zealand and Japan, 1900-1941. Wel- 
lington: A..R. Shearer, Government Printer, for the 
Historical Publications Branch,' Department of Inter- 
nal Affairs, Wellington. 1972. Pp. xi, 206. $5.75. ` 

LOEWENHEIM, FRANCIS L, ei al., editors. Roosevell and 
Churchill: Their Secret Wartime Correspondence. New York: 
Saturday Review Press/E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1975: Pp. xvi, 805. $17.50: - 

LUARD, EVAN. Nor International Society. New York: The 
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who has published the most outstanding book in 
Latin American history during the preceding 
five years (next award, 1981). The Howard R. 
Marraro Prize in Italian history awarded annually 
and carrying a cash award of $500. The Robert 
Livingston Schuyler Prize of $500 awarded every five 
years for the best work in modern British and 
Commonwealth history (next award 1981). The 
Watumull Prize of $1,000 awarded in the even- 
numbered years for a work on the history of India 
originally published in the United States. 


DUES: For incomes over $30,000, $40.00 annually; 
$20,000-29,999, $35.00; $15,000-19,999, $30.00; 
$10,000-14,999, $20.00; below $10,000 and joint 
memberships, $10.00; associate (nonhistorian) 
$20.00; life $650. Members receive the American 
Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, the program 
of the annual meeting, and the Annual Report on 
request and may subscribe to the RPA for $5.00. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Director at 400 A Street, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
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American Historical Review 


Founded in 1895 


'The AHR is sent to all members of the American Historical Association; information 
concerning membership will be found on the preceding page. The AHR is also 
available to institutions by subscription. There are three categories of subscription: 

Crass I: American Historical Review only, United States, Canada, and Mexico $35.00, 
foreign $38.00; with Recently Published Articles, $42.00, foreign $46.00. 

Crass II: American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, the program of the annual 
meeting of the Association, and the Annual Report, United States, Canada, and Mexico 
$45.00, foreign $48.00, with Recently Published Articles, $52.00, foreign $56.00. 

Crass III: Subscription to Recently Published Articles only, $8.00; nonmembers $8.00; 
overseas postage add $1.00. 


Single copies of the current issue and back issues in and subsequent to volume 78 
(1973) can be ordered from the Membership Secretary of the Association at $7.00 per 
copy. Issues prior to volume 78 should be ordered from Kraus Reprint Corporation, 
Route 100, Millwood, N.Y. 10546. 


Correspondence regarding contributions and books for review should be sent to 
the Editor, Amencan Historical Review, Ballantine Hall, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 47401. Unsolicited book reviews or review articles are not accepted; a 
statement concerning reviewing policy will be found in the issue for December 1970, 
vol. 75, pp. 1889-91. Preliminary inquiries concerning articles are not necessary, 
though authors may find them useful. Attention is urged, however, to a statement 
concerning the kinds of articles the AHR ordinarily will and will not publish; it 
appears in the issue for October 1970, vol. 75, pp. 1577~80. The entire text, including 
footnotes, of manuscripts submitted for publication must be prepared in double- 
spaced typescript, with generous margins to allow for copyediting. Footnotes should 
be numbered consecutively throughout and should appear in a separate section at the 
end of the text. The editors of the AHR are the final arbiters of length, grammar, 
usage, and the laws of libel; articles will be edited to conform to AHR style in matters 
of punctuation, capitalization, and the like. The editors may suggest other changes in 
the interests of clarity and economy of expression, but such changes are not made 
without consultation with authors. There is no official style sheet for the American 
Historical Review, but a convenient general guide is A Manual of Style, published by the 
University of Chicago Press. Please submit two copies of all article manuscripts. 
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Money and Exchange 
in Europe and America, 1600—1775 


A Handbook 
by John J. McCusker 


A major reference work that students of American and European economic history-will turn to 
for years to come. Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. € 65 tables, pages and price to be announced 


The Fledgling Province 
Social and Cultural Life in Colonial Georgia, 1733-1776 
by Harold E. Davis 


An authoritative and graceful presentation of the excitement and variety of the early years 
in the youngest of the thirteen American colonies, Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

e xi, 306 pp., maps & illus., $16.95 


English Radicals and 


the American Revolution 
by Colin Bonwick 


Gives fresh meaning and clarity to the impact of the American Revolution on contemporary En- 
glish radicalism during the second half of the eighteenth century. @ approx. 336 pp., $15.95 


The Papers of General Nathanael Greene 


Volume I: December, 1766 to December, 1776 


Edited by Richard K. Showman, 
Margaret Cobb, and Robert E. McCarthy 


Nearly every leader of the struggle for independence is represented in these papers of Washing- 
ton's ablest general. - e lvi, 413 pp., illus. 
Five projected volumes Volume I, $17.95 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Box 2288, Chapel Hill 27514 
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RECENT BOOKS 
FROM 
HARPER & ROW 





DISCOVERING THE 
NEW WORLD 

Based on the Works of 
Theodore de Bry 

Edited by Michael Alexander. 
Stunning selections from artist 
Theodore de Bry's 13-volume opus 
America, published in 1590 and 
filled with authentic engravings and 
the texts of the first explorers in the 
New World. Illustrated in color 
throughout; oversize format. $22.95 


TRIUMPH IN PARIS 

The Exploits of 

Benjamin Franklin 

By David Schoenbrun. “Scholar- 
ship, grace and wit all attend this 
story of America's first and greatest 
diplomat and his mastery of the 
world crisis that brought this country 
into being’ — Theodore H. White. 
$15.00 


THE FILE ON 

THE TSAR 

The Fate of the 

Romanovs— Dramatic 

New Evidence 

By Anthony Summers & Tom 
Mangold. Controversial new 
findings concerning the supposed 
massacre at Ekaterinburg in 1917 of 


the Russian royal family. Illustrated. 
3rd printing $12.50 


PRINCES AND ARTISTS 
Patronage and Ideology at 
Four Habsburg Courts 
1517-1633 

By Hugh Trevor-Roper. “From the 
religious, political and intellectual 
complications of a century or more, 
Trevor-Roper presents a commen- 
tary of extraordinary clarity.” 
—Anthony Powell. Lavishly 
illustrated. $20.00 


WITH MALICE 
TOWARD NONE 

The Life of 

Abraham Lincoln 

By Stephen B. Oates. From the 
author of To Purge This Land and 
The Fires of Jubilee comes the first 
full-scale, one-volume biography of 


Lincoln in seventeen years. 
Illustrated. $15.95 


THE BED AND 

THE THRONE 

The Life of 

Isabella d'Este 

By George R. Marek. The life and 
times of the wife of the ruler of 
Mantua who defied Renaissance 
society and became the first truly 


liberated woman of Western civiliza- 
tion. Illustrated. $12.50 


NORTH AMERICA FROM 
EARLIEST DISCOVERY 
TO FIRST SETTLEMENT 
The Norse Voyages to 1612 
By David B. Quinn. A volume 
which greatly expands our 
knowledge of the earliest European 
contacts with Newfoundland, Florida 
and Eastern Canada. New American 
Nations series. Illustrated. $15.00 


ASSASSINATION IN 
AMERICA 

By James McKinley. A com- 
prehensive analysis of political 
assassination in America, viewed 
from both historical and 


psychological perspectives. 
Illustrated. $10.95 


WE Harper e) Row 
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MEMOIRS OF HEINRICH 

SCHLIEMANN 

Edited by Leo Deuel. The definitive 
biography of the great archaeologist, 

drawing on his own diaries, letters 


and other writings. Illustrated. 
$20.00 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MILITARY HISTORY 
Revised Edition 

By R. Ernest Dupuy, Colonel, 
U.S.A. Ret., and Trevor N. Dupuy, 
Colonel, U.S.A. Ret. The world’s 
military history from the beginning of 
time through 1975. 1,488 pages, 
over 250 maps and illustrations. 
$25.00 


THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1775 to 1905 
UNESCO History of 
Mankind, Vol. V 

Edited by Charles Moraze. The 
period in which European powers 
unwittingly created the social and 
cultural conditions which led many 
new colonies to independence a 
century later. 1,500 pages 

189 illustrations. $28.50 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
Revised Edition 

By Hugh Thomas. Extensively 
rewritten with much new material 
that has emerged since 1961. This 
history of a critical perlod and tragic 
conflict is the definitive work on the 
subject. Illustrated. $25.00 


At bookstores 


10 E. 


d St., New York 10022 
1817 
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COPS AND BOBBIES 
Police Authority in New York and London, 1830-1870 
Wilbur R. Miller 
The traditional images of restrained London bobbies and brutal American 


cops are shown by Miller to have been shaped during their formative years. 
248 pages Cloth $16.00 


TACITUS IN RENAISSANCE POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Kenneth C. Schellhase 
In this authoritative book, Schellhase argues that the immense influence of 
the Roman historican Tacitus on Renaissance Italy, Germany, France, and 
England was reflected in the political thought and practice in the age of 
humanism. 
288 pages Cloth $16.00 


: K’ANG-HSI AND THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
CH'ING RULE, 1661-1684 
Lawrence D. Kessler 
Kessler’s analysis of the politics, institutional structures, and military policy of 
K’ang-hsi’s early reign is a solid account of an important period in Chinese 
history. 
264 pages Cloth $22.00 


THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON 
Volume 10 
27 May 1787-3 March 1788 
Edited by Robert A. Rutland 
and Charles F. Hobson 
602 pages 
Cloth $25.00 





The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 





e 
o 
NOW IN PAPER PED 2 
7 = 
THE VENTURE OF ISLAM 2 Su > 
Conscience and History in a World Civilization n «S9? 


In Three Volumes 

Marshall G. S. Hodgson 
"This is a nonpareil work, not only because of its command of its subject but 
also because It demonstrates how, ideally, history should be written." 
—The New Yorker 
Vol. 1:544 pages Paper $7.95 
Vol. 2:618 pages Paper $7.95 
Vol. 3: 476 pages Paper $7.95 


FIVE CENTURIES OF MAP PRINTING 
Edited by David Woodward 


This volume of essays brings together the basic knowledge of the historical 
techniques of map printing. xli, 177 pages. Illus. Paper $7.95 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND ROMANTICISM IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PRUSSIA 
Henri Brunschwig 

"The way Brunschwig connects the socio-economic and the intellectual- 


literary history of Prussia strikes me as a model of historiographical wisdom." 
— William H. McNeill 336 pages Paper $4.95 


WHAT IS TAOISM? 

And Other Studies in Chinese Cultural History 

Herrlee G. Creel 
"This volume ... affords one of the first detailed views of Taoism's relation- 
ship to governmental patterns as then developed in the late Chou, Ch'in and 
Han dynasties."— Choice vii, 192 pages Paper $3.95 


PIONEER TO THE PAST 

The Story of James Henry Breasted, Archaeologist 

Charles Breasted 
His son's detailed biography reveals insights about James Breasted's expedi- 
tions to the Near East and his appointment to the first chair of Egyptology at 
the University of Chicago. 448 pages Paper $5.95 


THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT MAN 

An Essay on Speculative Thought in the Ancient Near East 

Henri Frankfort, H. A. Frankfort, John A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, 

and William A. Irwin 
This volume traces the history of thought from the prescientific, personal 
concept of a "humanized" world to the achievement of detached intellectual 
reasoning. x.401pages Paper TBA 
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Religion and Rural Society 
South Lindsey 1825-1875 


JAMES OBELKEVICH, Princeton University. A social history of 
religious life In a nineteenth- -century rural district of England, this 
volume explores the entire range of religious phenomena—popular 
superstition and magic as well as the Church of England and 
Methodism—and attempts to recover their social meaning and their 
social context. 

1976 368 pp.; maps $25.25 


Bibliography of British History 1851-1914 


Compiled and edited: by H.J. HANHAM, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology. This bibliography is one of a series issued under the 
direction of the American Historical Association and the Royal 
‘Historical Soclety of Great Britain which will eventually cover the 
whole of British history. dios s qud of British History) 

E 1976 1,624 pp. 


Kings and Kinsmen 
Early Mbundu States in Angola _ 


JOSEPH C. MILLER, University of Virginia. How did small 
decentralized African political Institutions develop Into large 
kingdoms? Dr. Miller approaches this problem from an historical 
perspective, through oral histories and Portuguese documentation, 
to offer a new thesis based on the political history of the Mbundu 
of northwestern Angola. (Oxford Studies In African Affairs) 

1976 332 pp.; 10 maps; 5 figs.; table $22.00 


The Kingdom of Naples Under Alfonso the Magnanimous 
The Making of a Modern State 


ALAN RYDER. In this ploneering study of a neglected period of 
European history, the author utilizes surviving Neapolitan archives 
and registers from Ara POS to show how the blending of Spanish and 
Italian practice under Alfonso V brought about perhaps the first 
"modern" European state—one with a bureaucracy staffed by 
professional men, a crown dominant over nobllity and clergy, and a 
revenue derived mainly from universal direct taxation. 

1976 422 pp.; maps $26.25 


! 


War In European History 


MICHAEL HOWARD. The author shows how the techniques of 
warfare affected or were affected by social, economic and 
technological developments in the societies that employed them. 
"[Howard] has the true historlan’s gift for combining the general view 
and the Illuminating detail. . . . This is a book that, for all Its 
brevity, broadens and deepens our understanding of how the world 
we live In came to be the shape it Is."—The Economist 

1976 176 pp. cloth $8.00 paper (OPUS) $3.75 


Prices are subject to change. 








¢ W ui OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


\ A / 200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 


A NEW HISTORY. 
OF PORTUGAL 
Second Edition 

H. V. Livermore 


This new edition includes a chapter con- 
tinuing the story from the 1960's to the 
end of 1975. It discusses the events lead- 
ing up to the overthrow of Caetano's 
government in Portugal itself, the prog- 
ress of the revolution, and its repercus- 
sions in Angola. 

Cloth $29.50 Paper $6.95 


MEDIEVALIA 

ET HUMANISTICA 
‘STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL 
AND RENAISSANCE 
"CULTURE ° 

New Series, Number 7 


Medieval Poetics 
Paul Maurice Clogan, Editor $19.95 


THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE IN 
ITS HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 

' Second Edition 

Denys Hay 


The second edition is revised to take ac- 
count of recent scholarship and reflects 
the author's reinterpretation of certain 
key concepts. The final chapter on the 
reception of the Renaissance in the north 
has been rewritten to give the topic more 
ample treatment. 

Cloth $16.95 Paper $4.95 


CHURCH AND 
GOVERNMENT IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


C. N. L. Brooke, D. E. Luscombe, G. H. 
Martin and D. M. Owen, Editors 


Church and government in Europe be- 
tween the eleventh and fourteenth cen- 
turies is discussed by twelve historians, 
including van Caenegem, Foreville, Kutt- 
ner and Ullmann. $32.50 
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THE LETTERS 
OF THOMAS 
BABINGTON MACAULAY 


Thomas Pinney, Editor 


Volume 8: January 1834 
to August 1841. 


Volume 4: September 1841 
to December 1848 


A HISTORY OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
TO 1730 


M. A. Cook, Editor 


The chapters, originally published in 
Volume 1 of The Cambridge History of - 
Islam and in Volumes 1 to 6 of The 
New Cambridge Modern History, trace 
the steps by which the empire built on 
its fourteenth century beginnings to the 
high point of its European power. 

Cloth $18.50 Paper $5.95 


Now in paperback 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY: 


» VOLUME VIII 


The American and French Revolutions 
1763-1793 


A. Goodwin, Editor $12.95 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY: 
VOLUME XI l 


Material Progress and World-Wide Prob- 
lems: 1870-1898 


F. H. Hinsley, Editor. $12.95 


Cambridge 


University Press 
82 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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The Grand Perspective 








Two luminous new views reveal uncommon 
highlights in the rich historical tapestries of 
Russia and The Middle Ages. 


EUROPE: THE WORLD OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

Edward Peters — 

Ünlversity of Pennsylvania 


This rich, Interesting and highly compre- 
hensive interpretation of medieval history 

' will bring a new excitement to your class- 
room. 





The text provides excellent balance between the general highroads of history and 
the detalls of social history, with considerable attentlon glven to such topics as 
demography, diet, and marriage. 


Comprehensive, yet selective coverage, explores the settlement of Europe by its 
historical populations. A distinctively European civilization emerges from the 
worids of Mediterranean antiquity; the nomadic peoples of Western and Central 
Asia; and the forms of early culture, technology, and communication. 


The theme of continulty in history Is emphasized, showing the historical process 
88 marked by shifts, generally, rather than by sharp declines or new beginnings: 


Peters develops the various components of medieval history in the context of the 
ideologies of the Middle Ages, not In terms of modern social and polltical cate- 
gories. 


Excellent illustrations serve as teaching aids, not mere decoration; and both gen- 
eral and serlal bibliographies suggest important further reading and glve access 
to significant areas of modern scholarship. 


1977 738pp.(est) Cloth $16.95 


: Prices subject to change without notice, 
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A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
Basil Dmytryshyn — Portland State University 


The first Important text on Russia to appear In 13 years, this thorough, dispas- 
slonate survey examines political, social, economic, cultural, and forelgn-policy 
events in the flve major periods from earliest times to the present. 


Dmytryshyn opens with a brief Introduc- 
tlon outlining Russia's present physical 
environment and divides the remaining 
material into logically organized parts 
that parallel changes throughout Russian 
history. 





Within this organization, A History of Russia contains a wealth of up-to-date ma- 
terials covering Kievan Rus through the U.S.S.R., including coloniallsm and terri- 
torial expansion. Approximately 45 percent of the text Is devoted to the pre-1700 
period. 


Historically accurate termlnology, contemporary to the times under discussion, Is 
used throughout. A variety of photographs and Illustrations of Important churches, 
public bulldings, literary figures, and rulers from 1462 to the present — as well as 
maps, charts of administrative and political structures, and suggested readings 
for each part of the text — serve as excellent teaching aids. 


1977 640pp.(est) Cloth $14.95 


Cr ely er ee ee MCCC E LM eae 


For further Information, or to order your free examination copy of: 


O EUROPE: THE WORLD OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
O A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


please send this coupon to Robert Jordan, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. J-637, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 


Name 
School 


Address 





City/State/Zip 


Prentice-Hall! 
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"The Fontana Economic History of Europe 
CARLO M. CIPOLLA, General Editor l 
Volume |: THE MIDDLE AGES 


This new volume in an important series covers in detail major trends of the medi- 
eval period: the growth of the population throughout Europe; a slow but steady 
growth in the pattern of economic development; the burgeoning of local trade 
and craftsmanship, and the development of'long distance trade. 


Spring 1977. 400 pp. The Fontana Economic History of Europe. $16.00 


Volume 4, Part 2: 
THE EMERGENCE OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. 


The book has devoted a chapter to each of the four areas considered— ~Seandinavia, 
Russia, Switzerland, and Spain. It isolates factors which influenced economic 
development between 1850 and 1914, such as population growth, the expansion 
of agriculture, industrial growth, transportation and communication. The final 
chapter suggests conclusions about the emergence of a Europe-centered world 
economy. 


Spring 1977. 400 pp. The Fontana Economic History of Europe. $16. 50 



































































AFRICAN HISTORY 
Politics in the Organization of African Unity 


Michael Wolfers 

A former London Times reporter who spent seven years In Africa following the 
birth of the OAU in 1963 and subsequent development throughout the ‘60s and 
‘70s, throws much fight on this little-understood institution. 


Fall 1976. 200 pp. Studies in African History Series. $13.50 





ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Political Economy in Parliament, 1819-1823 


Barry Gordon 

Elucidates the various economic theories which dominated the turbulent period 
of industrialization after the Napoleonic wars. Much perspective is provided 
throughout by a record of statements made in Parliament by the leading political 
figures on issues such as reform of the poor laws, corn laws and usury laws, and 
moves for greater freedom of trade. 


Spring 1977. 256 pp. $27.50 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
On the Revolution of Heavenly Spheres 


Nicolaus Copernicus; Alistair M. Duncan, tr. 

Now available for the first time in a single-volume English translation, this book ` 
expounds Copernicus’ great theory that the sun is the center of a gigantic system 
around which the earth, one of the planets, revolves. The translator's Introduc- . 
tion gives an account of Copernicus’ life and background. 


Spring 1977. 328 pp. $26.50 


SOCIAL HISTORY 
French Society, 1789-1970 


Georges Dupeux; Peter Wait, tr. 

*. . wii] be welcomed by instructors in both French history and European social 
history. Beginning with a brief overview. . .Dupeux then divides the social history 
of France into four chronological chapters. . . .each of the five chapters is followed 
by a number of well-chosen documents that illustrate conclusions and provide 
human interest.’ ' —Choice 


Fall 1976. 294 pp. Illus. Map. Bibl, Index. $22.50 


BARNES NOBLE 
HARPER ROW 10 E. 53rd St., New York 10022 








A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


LCS ET 
Fm 


Af CN " iiyLORY 
l 
- J.T. MEIC ii RE KELAA 


Samuel Eliot Morison « Henry Steele Commager 
William E. Leuchtenburg 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC is an abridged and 
thoroughly revised and rewrltten version of the classic work, THE 

WTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. While maintaining the style 
of the. orlginal work, the authors have brought the material fully up to date 
to reflect significant modem research. 


In the grand tradition of narrative history, ACONCISE HISTORY describes 
the American experience from the advent of the Indians on the North 
American Continent through the American Republic's Bicentennial. The 
book is sharply analytical in its interpretations and reveals a concern 

for social history. 


Richly illustrated with over 250 paintings, cartoons and photographs, and 
30 maps, ACONCISE HISTORY is available in one-volume paper and 
cloth editions, and a two-volume paper edition. 


One-volume ‘edition : ; 
1977 684 pp. ; over 150 illus. ; 30 maps Text Edition, paper $12.00 
Trade Edition, cloth $25.00 


Two-volume paper edition: 

Volume 1 : To 1877 

1977 432 pp. ; over 125 illus.; 14 maps $7.00 
Volume 2: Since 1865 

1977 512 pp. ; over 125 illus. ; 16 maps $7.00 
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OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


UNCERTAIN AMERICANS 

Readings in Ethnic History 

Edited by Leonard Dinnerstein, University of Arizona, and Frederic Cople 
Jaher, University of Illinois. (J Articles on every significant racial or ethnic 
group explore the history of minority groups from colonial times to the 
present, emphasizing the struggles of these groups to maintain their identity 
within an often unfriendly host culture. The anthology conveys an important 
aspect of the national experience. 

1977 336 pp. paper $4.00 


SHAPING SOUTHERN SOCIETY 


The Colonial Experience 

Edited by T. H. Breen, Northwestern University. O The thirteen articles in this 
collection examine the changing character of social relationships in the 
Southern colonies during the period before the American Revolution. “The 
essays. ..are admirably suited for required reading for any course on 
southern history. | use them myself.'—C. Vann Woodward, Yale University. 
1976 272 pp. paper $4.00 


THE RISE OF MODERN CHINA 

Second Edition 
‘Immanuel C.Y. Hsü, University of California, Santa Barbara. © "It is by far 
the best general history of modern China that exists? —Perspective. ''The 
best textbook to date on modern China. Comprehensive, thorough, 
scholarly, yet eminently readable. Hsü's mastery of the subject matter is 
evident throughout: —Dilip Basu, University of California, Santa Cruz. 
"Remains an excellent one-volume presentation of the major historical 





trends..." —E-tu Zen Sun, Pennsylvania State University. 

1975 1,024 pp. ; 88 illus. $13.50 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 

A History 





Lea E. Willlams, Brown University. D After briefly surveying the early history 
of Southeast Asia, Professor Williams focuses on the modern period in a 
narrative centered on historical themes rather than on individuals and 
events. He illustrates how the peoples of tropical East Asia have been 
caught up in the same broad historical currents, and stresses that the region 
has been an arena of struggle from the time of prehistoric folk migrations. 
1976 320 pp. ; 15 illus. ; 8 maps cloth $13.95 
paper $5.50 

































A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
Third Edition 

Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, University of California, Berkeley. [J For the third 
edition of this internationally acclaimed text, major revisions and additions 
have been made in the sections covering the post-Stalin period and in the 
bibliography and list of readings in English. These reflect both domestic 

and foreign policy developments and the findings of scholarship since 

the publication of the previous edition in 1969. 

On the domestic front, Professor Riasanovsky offers new material on a 
range of subjects: the slowing down of the economy, the program for the 
Tenth Five-Year Plan, instituted in 1976; the Twenty-Fifth Party Congress 
of December, 1975; dissent among intellectuals and increased activity and 
interest in the samizdat movement; and Jewish emigration. In the area 
of foreign policy, he focuses on the development and subsequent 
uncertainty of detente, and relations with China and the Eastern European 
states since Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

1977 800 pp. ; 60 illus. ; 30 maps Text Edition $13.00 
Trade Edition $19.95 





A NEW HISTORY OF INDIA 


Stanley Wolpert, University of California, Los Angeles. D A humanistic 

synthesis of cultural, political, and socio-economic history, this survey 

analysis portrays the transformation of South Asian Civilization from its 

Indus Valley culture over 4,000 years ago to the subcontinenta! Nation 

States of India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. Beginning with the Indus and 

Aryan civilizations, the author proceeds to discuss the Classical Age, foreign 

conquest amid internal conflict, the impact of Islam, Western colonial 

contact and conquest, Indian nationalism and, finally, independence. 

April 1977 448 pp.; 20 maps cloth $14.95 
paper $7.00 
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Welcome 


a new century in American history 


with the new edition of 
the leading textbook 


in American history... 


THE NATIONAL 


EXPERIENCE 


AHistory of the United States 
FOURTH EDITION 


JOHN M. BLUM, Yale University, 
EDMUND S. MORGAN, Yale University, 
WILLIE LEE ROSE, 

The Johns Hopkins University, 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., 

The City University of New York. 
KENNETH M. STAMPP, 

University of California at Berkeley, 
C. VANN WOODWARD, Yale University 


Like its distinguished and best-selling 
predecessors, The National Experience, 
Fourth Edition, is an authoritative, com- 
prehensive, and superbly written intro- 
duction to American history. Its special 
focus is on the shifting pattems of Amer- 
ica's public policy— the manner in which 
government at all levels reflects the atti- 
tudes and needs of the community, and, 
in tum, influences the welfare of the 
community And since any history of 
public policy demands a continuing dis- 
cussion of the culture that produces it, 
the text presents a singularly integrated 
treatment of the social, economic, intel- 
lectual, political, and diplomatic life and 
history of America. 

The new edition of The National Expe- 
rience is again the collaborative effort of 


six eminent historians, each an authority 
on the period with which he or she deals. 
Each brings to the text a consistently high 
level of analysis, a masterful prose style, 
an eye for the most telling and relevant 
detail, and judicious consideration of the 
latest historical research — particularly in 
the areas of social and economic history. 
The new Fourth Edition of The Nation- 
al Experience features an exceptionally 
inviting new design and art program: 
more than 80 per cent of the illustrations 
are new, as are a third of the boxed quo- 


ations and in ; 
tations inserts 905 pages 


dust published 


Accompanied by Test Manual with Be- 
havioral Objectives by Elaine Romano, 
and by a new, two-part paperbound stud 
guide, Learning History: A Students 
Guide to The National Experience, Fourth 
Edition, by Judith Walter, New York City 
Community College. 


Also available in a two-part 

paperbound format: 

Part One: THE NATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

AHistory of the United States to 1877 
464 pages 

Part Two: THE NATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

A History of the United States Since 1865 


576 pages 


[:T] 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Atlanta 


Intellectual History 
from Princeton 


Existential Marxism in Postwar France 
From Sartre to Althusser e Mark Poster 
"Prof. Poster has construed his subject in so wide a fashion as to have writ- 
ten a virtual intellectual history of modern France. His book articulates the 
resources and dilemmas of two of the most significant modes of thought in 
the modern world. . . . No other English-language study covers so much 
ground." —Fredric Jameson, University of California $17.50 


On War 


Carl von Clausewitz 
Edited and Translated by Michael Howard and Peter Paret 
With Commentaries by Peter Paret, 
Michael Howard, and Bernard Brodie 

On War constitutes the most significant attempt in Western history to un- 
derstand war, both in its internal dynamics and as an instrument of policy. 
Since the work first appeared in 1832 it has been read throughout the world 
and has influenced generations of soldiers, statesmen, and intellectuals. 
The present edition for the first time returns to the original German to make 
a classic of Western thought available to the English-speaking world in a 
reliable and readable text. Written under the auspices.of the Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University $18.50 


The Existentialist Critique of Freud 
The Crisis of Autonomy e Gerald N. Izenberg 


Izenberg evaluates the critique of Freudian metapsychology in the work of 
two existential philosophers, Martin Heidegger and Jean-Paul Sartre, and 
two existential psychiatrists, Ludwig Binswanger and Medard Boss. His 
book interprets the relationship of psychoanalysis and existentialism and 
traces the history of a crisis in the European rationalist tradition. $16.50 


John Stuart Mill and 


. Representative Government 

Dennis F. Thompson 
Although Mill regarded Considerations on Representative Government as a 
mature statement of his theory of democracy, critics have tended to treat it 
less seriously than most of his other major works. Arguing that this neglect 
has led to inadequate interpretations of Mill's thought on democracy, 
Thompson restores a balanced view by studying the structure of the theory 
expounded in Representative Government. $13.50 


Now in Paperback . 

The Freud/Jung Letters afo Sabbatai Sevi ofo 

Edited by William McGuire The Mystical Messiah, 1626-1676 
Translated by Ralph Manheim Gershom Scholem 

and R.F.C. Hull Translated by R. J. Zwi Werblowsky 
Bollingen Series XCIV e Illus. Bollingen Series XCili e Illus, 

$6.95 e (Cloth, $17.50) $9.50 e (Cloth, $27.50) 


Princeton University Press e Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Western Civilization 
People and Progress 


T. Walter Wallbank / Alastair M. 
Taylor, Queen's University / Nels M. 
Bailkey, Tulane Unlversity 


In a concise, easy-to-read narrative, 
the authors cover political, economic, 
and cultural events of importance to 
the western world, relating past 
events to current situations so that 
students gain perspective on the 

. fundamental forces of change at work 
in the world. Special features and 
study aids Include nine one-page 
blographies of significant and 
interesting historical personalities, 
introductions to both Parts and 
chapters, chapter summaries, 
Illustration program of photographs 
and maps, suggested readings for 
each chapter, and a pronunciation 
index. Single-Volume Editlon: 704 
pages, approx. $10.95; Two-Volume 
Edition: 368 and 384 pages, approx. 
$6.95 each. All illustrated, softbound, 
and available now, with Instructor's 
Resource Book and Test Items. 


"Old" World 







E Bandi Utne a 


Civilization 
Past and Present 


Seventh Three-Book Edition 


T. Walter Wallbank / Alastalr M. 
Taylor / Nels M. Bailkey, 


Some books make history, some 
make it come allve. Civilization Past 
and Present does both. This highly 
esteemed world and western 
civllization text treats the story of 
humanity as a unified world 
experience through which all the 
culture systems have interacted to 
produce the present-day world. The 
Seventh Edition, reflecting new 
scholarship and stylistic 
improvements, Is avallable in two- 
volume hardbound and three-book 
softbound editions to flt a varlety of 
course structures. Three-Book 
Editlon: 496, 416, and 534 pages, 
approx. $7.95 each; Two-Volume 
Edition: 696 and 632 pages, approx. 
$13.50 each. All illustrated and 
avallable now, with Instructor's 
Resource Book and Study Gulde. 







































The Democratic 
Experience 

A Short American History 
Fourth Single-Volume Edition 
Cari N. Degler / Thomas C. Cochran / 
Vincent P. De Santis / Holman 
Hamllton / William H..Harbaugh / 


Arthur S. Link / James M. McPherson / 
Russel B. Nye / Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


The Fourth Edition of this classic 
American history features new emphasis 
on social history, revised part 
introductions, updating throughout, and 
new photo essays on popular culture and 
leisure. January 1977, 688 pages, 
Illustrated, soft, approx. $9.95, with 
Instructor's Manual. 


We Americans 


A Topical History 

of the United States 

Leonard Pitt, Callfornia State University, 
Northridge i 

With Instructor's Manual and Study Gulde 


Single Volume 
1976, 850 pages, illustrated, hard $12.95 


Volume I: Colonial Times to 1877 
1976, 368 pages, Illustrated, soft $7.50 


Volume li: 1865 to the Present 
1976, 488 pages, Illustrated, soft $7.50 


The Age of the 
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Economic Revolution 


1876-1900 


Second Edition 
Carl N. Degler, Stanford University 


. New material on social and cultural bases 


of political parties in the 1880s and 1890s, 
new findings regarding social mobility in 
the citles, expanded treatment of 
women's influence on social thought and 
economy, and the most recent 
interpretatlons by economic historlans for 
the growth of the economy are added In 
the Second Edition. January 1977, 224 
pages, illustrated, soft, approx. $4.95 


The Advent of 
American Democracy 


Leonard L. Richards, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 


Historical flgures come alive In this 
interesting recreation and explanation of 
events In the Jacksonian era (1815-1848). 
January 1977, 192 pages, illustrated, soft, 
approx. $4.95 -` 


Affluence and Anxiety 


America Since 1945 

Second Edition i 

Cari N. Degler, Stanford University 
1975, 224 pages, Illustrated, soft $4.95 


For further informatlon write 
Jennifer Toms, Department SA 
Scott, Foresman College Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue 

Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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The Black Homelands of South Africa | 


The Political and Economic Development of : 


~ Bophuthatswana and KwaZulu 


Jeffrey Butler, Robert I. Rotberg, and John Adams 
With the independence of the Transkei in the fall of 1976, South Africa 
will have set in motion what it hopes will be a finial realization of the grand 
design of separate development. The success of South African. stratégy 
depends to a large extent upon the political and economic viability of its 
. homelands and exhomelands: This book, written jointly: bya political 
scientist, a historian, and an economist, is the first to examine these 
questions by means of case studies of two of the three largest homelands. 
The authors’ conclusions are skeptical, but they are presented soberly and 
nonpolemically. This is a dispassionate, detailed critiqué of a policy which 
is central to any evaluation of' modern South Africa. . — = 


Perspectives on Southern Africa, No. 27: MES 






Americo Castro 


and the 
Meaning of 
Spanish 
Civilization 
Edited by 
Jose Rubia Barcia 


With the assistance of 
Selma Margaretten 


Throughout along scholar- 
ly lifetime, Americo Castro 
(1885-1972) distinguished 
himself as one of the most 
sensitive interpreters of 
the Spanish spirit. This vol- 
ume offers a systema- 
tic consideration of his 
thought. 

360 pages, $14.50 









240 pages, maps, $12.50 


Renaissance Rome, 
1500-1559 


A Portrait of a. Society 


Peter Partner 
In 1500 Rome was a city of towers and 
streets so cramped and deformed they 
were hardly worthy of that name. 
Partner's survey embraces the physical 
city, the highlights of its economy, the 
papal court and cardinals, Roman people 
of all classes, and much, much more. An 
eminently readable blend of colorful 
detail and judicious analysis. 
240 pages, 32 pages of plates, $14.95 


The Roman Villa 


A Historical Introduction : 


John Percival 
This book studies the Roman villa as an | 
institution, and as part of the social and 
economic life of the Roman world. 
Previous treatments of the subject have . 
been primarily archaeological. This one is 
a historical one. ; 
256 pages, 75 maps, illustrations, $18.50: - 


G UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 





BERKELEY 94720 
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1s IST Coming in March from Cornell 
a=, 
Harpers Ferry Armory 
and the New Technology 


The Challenge of Change 


By MERRITT ROE SMITH. Focusing on the day-to-day operations of the U.S. 
armory at Harpers Ferry from 1798 to 1861, this book shows what the "new 
technology” of mechanized production meant in terms of organization, man- 
agement, and worker morale. Pointing up the complexities of industrial change, 
Professor Smith’s account challenges the commonly held view that Americans 
have always been eagerly receptive to new technological advances. $15.00 


Banking Relorm anti the 
Federal Reserve, 1803-1923 


By ROBERT CRAIG WEST. Offering new perspectives on the early years of the 
Federal Reserve system, Professor West's clearly written account of the 
American central bank.demonstrates in a rigorous and compelling fashion the 
relationship between the evolution of monetary Ideas and the evolution of an 
organizational structure. $14.50 











POPULAR CORNELL PAPERBACKS 


Securing the Revolution The United States In 1800 


ideology in American by HENRY ADAMS $1.95 
Politics, 1789-1815 


SEED eee Four Generations 
Population, Land, and Family 


The Problem of Slavery in the inei s 
i clo 

Age of Revolution, 1770-1623 T ew Eau 

by DAVID BRION DAVIS 

$5.95 (cloth, $17.50) aran r " 


ERE 1860-1 
y WALTER LAFEBER 


The Problem of Slavery — sesion s1750) 
In Western Culture Mediaeval Feudalism 


by DAVID BRION DAVIS by CARL STEPHENSON 
$4.95 (cloth, $17.50) $1.95 (cloth, $6.50) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA AND LONDON 
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Old World / New World. 


Perspectives on both, from Houghton Mifflin. 


Bridenthal/Koonz 


BECOMING VISIBLE 
Images of Women in European History 


Contributing Editors: 

Renate Bridenthal, Brooklyn College 

Claudia Koonz, Holy Cross College, Massachusetts 
About 480 pages / paper / Just published 


Bridenthal and Koonz bring women into the mainstream of European history — from 
pre-literate times to the present, and even to the year 2000. f 


Twenty original essays by specialists in their fields explore the ways ordinary women 
lived, highlighting the economic, political, social, religious, and cultural factors that 
affected women's lives. By taking into consideration women's special experience, they 
shed new light on generalizations that have been made about humanity. 


Based on traditional research as well as fresh studies, these works are richly diverse, 
yet chronologically arranged and skillfully prefaced so that they provide a logical pro- 
gression of material. A core text for Women's History courses; a supplement to 
Western Civilization courses. 


Cotner/Ezell/Fite/Frantz 


READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Fourth Edition 


Edited by Robert C. Cotner, University of Texas, Austin 
John S. Ezell, University of Oklahoma 

Gilbert C. Fite, Eastern Illinois University 

Joe B. Frantz, University of Texas, Austin 

Volume I: New World to Civil War 416 pages / paper / 1976 
Volume II: 1865 to the Present 448 pages / paper / 1976 


A careful mix of source and interpretive materials, the Fourth Edition of Readings in 
American History gives added emphasis to social and cultural history while retaining Its 
diplomatic, political, and intellectual coverage. Readings examine the roles of women 
and minority groups in American history. 


Herzstein 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Robert E. Herzstein, University of South Carolina 
One-Volume Hardcover Edition: 816 pages 
Two-Volume Paperbound Edition: 

Volume |: Origins to 1660 400 pages 

Volume II: 1660 to the Present 448 pages 

With Instructor's Manual / 1975 


Herzstein gives major emphasis to the social and intellectual development of Western 
civilization, from its origins to recent headlInes. The text includes absorbing close-ups 
of historical figures, sections of contemporary historiography, critical bibliographies, 
and maps and illustrations drawn and selected especially for this edition. 
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Gillis 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN SOCIETY, 
1770-1870 


John R. Gillis, Rutgers * The State University 
320 pages / Just published 


Gillis richly documents the momentous societal change that took place in Europe 

during years which saw the passing of an agrarian era and the dawn of the modem 

state. Applying the latest research in social; economic, demographic, and political 
theory, he provides students with a penetrating view of the complex events contributing 
to this transformation. Gillis views the period from the perspective of modernization — 
the degree to which centralization and integration took place on political, cultural, and 
economic fronts. 


In addition, Gillls compares Europe's changes to those in other areas of the world, 
placing special emphasis on the Third World. Topically organized within a chronological 
structure, this text is suited to courses in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean history and upper-level courses in European social history. 


Lillibridge 
IMAGES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


A History of The United States 


G. D. Lillibridge, California State University, Chico 
Volume |: 1492 to 1865 372 pages / paper 
Volume II: 1865 to the Present 391 pages / paper 
With Instructor's Manual / 1976 


The human story and changing nature of America emerge from this two-volume topical 
survey. Lillibridge examines the American experiences of democracy, the frontier, war, 
and city life and the effects of science, technology, and industry on American society. 


Keen 


LATIN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, Third Edition 


Edited by Benjamin Keen, Northern Illinois University 
Volume |: The Colonial Origins 512 pages/ paper / 1974 
Volume ll: The National Era 576 pages / paper / 1974 


With primary source material — vivid, factual, first-hand accounts — Keen spans Latin 
American history from the Aztecs, the Maya, and the Incas to the inauguration of 
Salvador Allende. A judicious choice of interpretive secondary source readings 
balances the presentation. And special attention is given to the vanguard of social 
change in Latin America. 


Rabb 
GUNPOWDER AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF EUROPE 


Theodore K. Rabb, Princeton University 
80 slides / cassette / Instructor's Manual / 1974 


Rabb's slide and cassette program vividly demonstrates the impact of military tech- 
nology on the social, political, and economic life of early modern Europe — from its 
influence on domestic architecture to the rise of central government. Gunpowder and 
the Transformation of Europe includes eighty 35mm slides in a carousel, a tape cassette 
synchromeshed on one side and manually controlled on the other, and an Instructor's 
Manual containing a tapescript as well as a more detailed narrative. 


For adoption consideration, request examination copies from your regional Houghton Mifflin office: 


à Houghton Mifflin 


Atlanta, GA 30324 / Dallas, TX 75235 / Geneva, IL 60134 
Hopewell, NJ 085257 Palo Alto, CA 94304 / Boston, MA 02107 
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The City in Late Imperial China 


Edited by G. William Skinner. Sixteen papers by social 
scientists and institutional historians examine various aspects 
of the traditional Chinese city. The editor has contributed two 
long papers and introductions to the book's three parts: “The 
City in History,” “The City in Space,” and "The City as a Social 
System." Illustrated with 58 maps and plates, the work also 
includes special endpaper maps showing the cities of China in 
1894 classified according to size, administrative level, and 
economic importance. March. $35.00 


Abraham Lincoln 


A Documentary Portrait Through His Speeches and Writings 


Edited and with an Introduction by Don E. Febrenbacher. 
Reissue of a 1964 paperback; first cloth edition. Dating from 
Lincoln's entrance into political life to his final presidential 
message, these selections range from informal private letters to 
magnificently phrased public documents. They serve to record 
the drama of his extraordinary career, and vividly reflect the 
development of his positions in a variety of significant 
areas—economics, presidential power, national purpose, and 
slavery— positions often seriously distorted by latter-day 
partisan commentary. Cloth, $10.00; paper, $2.95 


The Stationers’ Company 


A History, 1403-1959 


(E 





Cyprian Blagden. First published in 1960 and now reissued, 
this is an authoritative history of the chartered institution that 
was originally responsible for control of the book trade in 
England and through which copyright law was developed and 
administered. “An interesting, skillful, and successful general 
history." —The English Historical Review. “A remarkable biog- 
raphy of an institution." —The American Historical Review. 
“A realistic view of monopolies and the opportunities for 
jobbery which went with them." —History March. $17.50 


Stanford University Press 
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The art of 
the historian 


...taught 


THE MODERN RESEARCHER 
THIRD EDITION 

JACQUES BARZUN and 

HENRY E. GRAFF 

Widely recognized as the classic textbook in 
the field, this comprehensive guide to the 
techniques of historical research and the art 
of expression has just been published in a 
new Third Edition. Like Its predecessors, this 
new edition takes the reader through every 
step of report writing — from topic formula- 
tion to revision — effortlessly blending con- 
crete instruction with sound philosophical 
guidance. And without altering the original 
spirit and purpose of their work, the authors 
have effected an expansion and thorough re- 
vision of The Modern Researcher: 

* Examples have been updated, refer- 
ences replaced, and new figures added. 

* The chapter on Fact-Finding offers guid- 
ance in the use of the many new and 
sophisticated resources that libraries 
now offer — data banks, joint reposi- 
torles, micro-collections, and the like. 

* The enlarged and reshaped bibliography 
lists the most recent and most pertinent 
guides and source books in virtually 
every area of research. 

* There are new discussions of the use of 
computers for cliometrics, the doctrines 
of psychohistory, novel research 
techniques, and changes in the Library 
of Congress and card cataloguing sys- 
tems, as well as useful suggestions for 
lecturing and public speaking. 


Paperbound. 378 pages 
Just published 





...and 
demonstrated 


THE ECONOMIC TRANS- 
FORMATION OF AMERICA 
ROBERT L. HEILBRONER, 

The New School for Social Research 

in collaboration with AARON SINGER, 
Manhattan College 

This engaging, timely new econorrtic interpre- 
tation of American history exhibits all those 
virtues for which Professor Heilbroner’s work 
has always been praised — lucidity, high 
interest, scholarship, and the presentation of 
complex principles and issues in ways acces- 
sible to the student reader. The author high- 
lights the large and enduring historical motifs 
that typify America’s economic maturation — 
among them, the mechanism of growth; the 
changing nature of work; the enlarging scale 
of business structures, the industrialization of 
daily life; the increasing intervention of the 
government in the market; and the limitations 
on economic growth. Although the book 
focuses primarily on the post-1865 period, 
the first three chapters provide an excellent 
overview of the crucial developments before 
the close of the Civil War. Illustrated with 
some 75 photographs, charts, and graphs. 


Paperbound. 276 pages 
dust published 
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HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta 


SUN YAT-SEN 
Frustrated Patriot 
C. MARTIN WILBUR 


This study traces the major influences shaping Dr. Sun's personality and 
delineates the main lines of his frustrated political life. Two neglected but 
important aspects are emphasized: his thirty-year fund-raising efforts 
among overseas Chinese and foreign entrepreneurs and his largely unsuc- 
cessful attempts to acquire support from each of the important foreign 
powers. 

Studies of the East Asian Institute $16.50 


JAPANESE-TRAINED ARMIES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Independence and Volunteer Forces in World War Il 
JOYCE C. LEBRA 


The training In World War Il of independence and volunteer armies in 
several nations of Southeast Asla by the Imperial Japanese Army is dis- 


cussed in this signiflcant work. The first study of Its kind by a Western 
scholar, It shows how this Japanese military imprinting affected a whole 
generation. of leadership of nations of postwar Southeast Asla. $15.00 


FRIEND AND FOE 

Aspects of French-Amerindian Cultural Contact in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries 

CORNELIUS J. JAENEN 

Drawing upon recent approaches In ethnohistory, psychology, and anthro- 
pology, this study deplcts the relationship between the European and the 
Indian in terms of the challenges and tenslons between the two cultures. 
This book won the Ontario government's Sainte-Marie prize for the best 
study In seventeenth-century Canadian history. $12.50 


ON THE EDGE OF DESTRUCTION 

Jews of Poland between the Two World Wars 

CELIA S. HELLER. 

This significant study of the Polish Jews In the interwar period focuses on 
their condition as an oppressed minority and refutes some common 
stereotypes. Based on varied sources in Polish, Yiddish, and Hebrew, and 
utllizing excerpts from autoblographies and diaries of young Jews, the 
book Is an absorbing account of a poignant chapter in the Jewish struggle 
for freedom. $14.95 
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GE) |COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 





Distinguished 
New Books in History- 


Hungary 1956 
Motive Series 


Bill Lomax 


New research conducted primarily in Hun- 
gary serves to illuminate this significant 
account of the Hungarian uprising. The au- 
thor places special emphasis on the vari- 
ous factions that comprised the opposition 
to the revolution. 


February 1977 224 pages $14.95, cloth 


The Lower-Middle Class 
in Britain, 1870-1914 


Geoffrey Crossick, editor 


This broad range of original essays dem- 
onstrates how the growth of white-collar 
salaried occupations in late Victorian and 
Edwardian Britain produced a new 
bourgeoisie—one that existed in an un- 
easy relationship with the most marginal 
members of the middle class. 


January 1977 224 pages $15.95, cloth 


The Medieval European Community 
Donald Matthew 


In this masterful interpretation of the 
period, Dr. Matthews treats the whole of 
Europe as an entity, showing how the edu- 
cated men of the time formed a privileged 
international corporation, neaded by the 
papacy, which strove to unite Europe 
around spiritual ideals. 


February 1977 520 pages $22.95, cloth 
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A Short History of the Labour Party 
Fifth Edition 


Henry Pelling 


The fifth edition of this highly successful 
book presents the history of the Labour 

arty from its foundation through the 1975 

eferendum and James Callaghan's tak- 
ing office. Mr. Pelling concentrates on the 
problems of parliamentary leadership and 
its relations with the unions and rank-and- 
file members. 


January 1977 200 pages $12.95, cloth 


Asquith 
British Political Biography Series 


Stephen Koss 


Stephen Koss has written the most rare of 
tours de force, a model short political 
biography—much the best to appear so 
far....he has steered a most difficult 
course with admirable skill: the book is 
brief but scholarly and challenging.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


Published 1976 300 pages $12.95, cloth 


A History of British Trade Unionism 
Third Edition 


Henry Pelling 


Anew edition of what has long been con- 
sidered the standard work on the subject, 
the Third Edition is thoroughly revised and 
updated to include the results of recent 
research and to explain the course of 
events up to the repeal of the Industrial 
Relations Act. 


February 1977 296 pages $15.95, cloth 


To place orders, please write to: 


St. Martin’s Press 


P.O. Box 5352 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire 
From the First Century A.D. to the Third 
Edward N. Luttwak 
"A wide-ranging historical analysis of Roman strategy and the changing 
patterns of Roman statecraft — including both intriguing analogies and 
suggestive contrasts to the evolving international position of the 
United States." — James R. Schlesinger, Former Secretary of Defense 


Edward N. Luttwak undertakes the first systematic and sustained in- 


vestigation of Roman strategy during the period of imperial autocracy. 
$12.95 


The Rise of the Corporate Economy 
The British Experience 
Leslie Hannah 
"In both method and substance Leslie Hannah's THE RISE OF THE 
CORPORATE ECONOMY has much to offer American readers. 
Hannah has combined accurate historical narrative with effective 
economic analysis to produce a model of what can be called institu- 
tional economic history. The resulting text permits for the first time a 
comparison of institutional change in the American economy with that 
of Britain, the world's first industrial nation." — from the Foreword by 
Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. $15.00 


Prelude to Power 
The Parisian Radical Press, 1789-1791 
Jack Richard Censer 
The Parisian radical press was born of the turmoil of 1789, which 
spawned both the political journalists and the political factions. Treat- 
ing the events from the perspective of popular culture, Censer provides 
an in-depth analysis of the influence of the press on the populace which 


will be of great interest to political scientists. He combines a quantita- 


tive measurement of ideas with an examination of the more impres- 
sionistic examples of press technique. $12.50 


The Guiana Maroons 
A Historical and Bibliographical Introduction 
Richard Price 
Providing a general introduction to the maroons of Suriname, the 
largest surviving of such populations in the Western Hemisphere, 
Richard Price covers more than three centuries of Suriname history 
from the founding of a permanent colony in 1651 to the achievement 
of national independence in 1975. He provides an extended bibli- 
ographical essay on the literature about Suriname maroons and lists 
more than 1300 relevant references. Johns Hopkins Studies in Atlantic 
History and Culture $18.50 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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Historywise..................... 
Garraty 


IN A NEW SECOND EDITION. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN NATION 


Tentative: 544 pages; $8.95/paper. January 1977. ISBN 0-06- 
... 042266-1. For the first time—supplements specifically developed for 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION: Student's Review 
Manual: $4.50 (tentative); ISBN 0-06-044708-7; Instructor's Manual. 


Garraty | 


WELL-KNOWN & WIDELY ADOPTED 


"THE AMERICAN NATION 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
THIRD EDITION 


Available in one volume or two. Complete work: 936 pages; $15.95; 
ISBN 0-06-042263-7. Volume !—To 1877: 490 pages; $9.95/paper; 
ISBN 0-06-042261-0. Volume !l—Since 1865: 490 pages; $9.95/ 
paper; ISBN 0-06-042262-9. 1975. Student's Review Manual—Vol- 
ume. I: $3.95 (ISBN 0-06-042264-5); Volume Il: $3.95 (ISBN 0-06- ` 
042265-3). Test Bank. Instructor's Manual. 


Garraty 


THE IDEAL SUPPLEMENT 


HISTORICAL 
VIEW POINTS 


NOTABLE ARTICLES FROM AMERICAN HERITAGE 
SECOND EDITION 


Volume !—To 1877: 357 pages; $7.95/paper; ISBN 0-06-042258-0. 
Volume liI—Since 1865: 375 pages; $7.95/paper; ISBN 0-06- 


= amper 
Row 


€060606€000000000000900090900000000000900000000000000009000090090000 
` 


To request examination copies, write 
to Lilian Schein, Dept. 384. Please 


Include course title, enrollment, and 
ra present text. f 
10 East 53d Street 


1817 New York, N.Y. 10022 
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A Cricket 


in the Thorn Tree 


Helen Suzman and 
the Progressive Party of South Africa 


BY JOANNA STRANGWAYES BOOTH 

This biography summarizes the y 3 ican politics in recent years. 
"strangwayes Booth has chronic of the... United Party 
and the tenacity of the lone Progressive M. P.... permitting ihe events and main 
characters to speak for themselves.” — The New York Times Book Review 
320 pages $! 2.50 


Founding principles 


of American Government 


Two Hundred Years of Democracy on Trial 
EDITED BY GEORGE J. GRAHAM, JR. A G. GRAHAM 


A most appropriate celebrat i 3 5 ial is a serious 
assessment of the principles upon whi i ninvestl- 
gation of how they have evolved and € s of 
experience. 

384 pages $17.50 


Nuremberg in 

the Sixteenth Century 

City Politics and Life 

between Middle Ages and Modern Times 


BY GERALD STRAUSS 

Professor Strauss fuses description and analysis and combines historica! investi- 
gation with studies of politics. administration, trade, manufacturing and artisan- 
ship. learned and popular culture, religion. public pusiness and private lives. and 
many more aspects of life in sixteenth-century Nuremberg. 

320 pages (a reprint) paper $495 cloth $12.50 


Soviet-American 
Academic Exchanges, 1958- 1975 


BY ROBERT F. BYRNES 

A uniquely qualified authority on Soviet-Amenican academic exchanges an 
alyzes thelr character and implications with candor and vigor. Byrnes ilumin- 
ates the nature of the two competing societies. the issues atstake, and the chang: 
ing character of international politics. 

288 pages paper $ 10.00 


] Indiana 
University Press 


EY AND MORTON STREETS 
OOMINGTON, INDIANA 47401 
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SLOW FADE TO BLACK 
The Negro in American Film, 


1900-1942 

Thomas Cripps, Morgan State University. 
This wide-ranging commentary examines 
America's shifting racial attitudes as mirrored in 
popular films and the industry that produced 
them, from the beginnings of moving pictures 

to World War II. 

512pp. 125 photographs 

$19.95 cloth. $5.95 paper 


THE GOLDEN DOOR 

Italian and Jewish Immigrant Mobility 
in New York City, 1880-1915 

Thomas Kessner, Kingsborough 
Community College. CUNY. 

The assimilation of some 17 million "new" 
immigrants, familiar from many novels and 
personal narratives, is here analyzed through a 
systematic study of the data reflecting the 


O | i igrants upwa d mobilit in thei 
X ORD : eT . r HITY 1 eir new 
I | pp. 15 charts $12.95 l h. 


PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue THE EDUCATION OF AN 


URBAN MINORITY 

.Y. 10016 

OON Catholics in Chicago, 1833-1965 
James W. Sanders, 
Richmond College. CUNY. 
Challenging many established theories. 
Sanders arques that public schools, dominated 
by established interests, sought to keep immi- 
grants "in their place? while the Catholic educa- 
tion system allowed each ethnic group to grow 


and flourish within its own tradition. 
288pp. lOmaps $13.95 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCHES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA 

Robert T. Handy, 

Union Theological Seminary. 

This encyclopedic reference — the first inclusive 
survey of U.S. and Canadian churches from 
colonial days to the present—traces not only 
the growth of religious institutions but also their 
pervasive influence on the broader secular 
society. 

550 pp. Sfigures $29.95 
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Now Available... 
The 4th Edition of Two Classics! 
ee 


A SYNOPSIS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, Fourth Edition 


CHARLES SELLERS, HENRY MAY 
both of the University of California, Berkeley 


NEIL R. McMILLEN, University of Southern Mississippi 

This brief, chronological summary of major diplomatic and political develop- 
ments in American history covers the entire American experience, from 
discovery to the 1976 presidential election. Seventeen historiographical 
essays on "Conflicting Historical Viewpoints’ complement text material and 
direct attention to areas of historical controversy. Included in the fourth 
edition are helpful chronological charts and more social history with new 
material on women and non-whites. 


Instructor's Manual. Copyright 1977. 
Single Volume c. 480 pages Paper/528-66030-6 


Volume One Through Reconstruction 
c. 228 pages Paper/528-66031-4 


Volume Two Since the Civil War 
c. 228 pages Paper/528-66032-2 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA 


DAVID A. SHANNON, University of Virginla 

Updated through the 1976 presidential election, this is an account of the 
political, economic, social, and cultural aspects of America since the 1890s. 
The book is organized by political eras, with particular emphasis on social 
and intellectual history. In addition to presenting essential historical informa- 
tion, the author stimulates students to think critically about the recent 
American past and to apply this knowledge to their thinking about contem- 
porary America. Copyright 1977. 


Volume! The Progressive Era 
c. 232 pages Paper/528-66035-7 


Volume l| The Twenties and Thirties 
c. 308 pages Paper/528-66036-5 


Volume Ill World War Il and Since 
c. 300 pages Paper/528-66037-3 


RAND MCNALLY COLLEGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 7600, Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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The Diary of 
Edmund Ruffin 


Volume II, The Years of Hope, 
April, 186 1-June, 1863 
Edited by WILLIAM KAUFFMAN 


SCARBOROUGH $35.00 


Slave Testimony 

Two Centuries of Letters, Speeches, 
Interviews, and Autobiographies 
Edited by JOHN W. BLASSINGAME 


$9.95 paper . 
$37.50 cloth 
The Ethnic 
Southerners 
GEORGE B. TINDALL $11.95 


Joseph E. Brown 


of Geo 
JOSEPH H. rgia March, $35.00 
Cracker Messiah 


Governor Sidney J. Catts of Florida 


Wayne FLYNT June, $20.00 
Leander Perez 

Boss of the Delta 

GLEN JEANSONNE May, $25.00 







WU 


* MICHAEL P. JOHNSON 


Urban Growth 
in the Age of 
Sectionalism 
Virginia, 1847-1861 


Davip R. GOLDFIELD May, $17.50 


Slaves and. 


.Freedmen in Civil 


War Louisiana 


C. PETER RIPLEY $10.95 


The c 


of Georgi 


Toward a Rad Republic 
June, $15.00 


Latin American 
Diplomatic History 
An Introduction 

HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS, JOHN J. , 
FINAN, and F. TAYLOR PECK 


March, $5.95 paper 
$15.00 cloth 


Revolt in Louisiana 
The Spanish Occupation, 1766- oe 
JOHN PRESTON MOORE $10.9 


Louisiana State 
University Press 


Baton Rouge 70803 
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“The city comes alive!” 


—Washington Post Book World 
Virginia's Pulitzer Prize-winning editor, 
Virginius Dabney, follows his history of the 
Commonwealth with an affectionate, anecdotal, 
but totally authoritative history of his city 
and its most colorful citizens—from the Byrds, 
Jefferson, and Marshall through Lee, 
Poe, Cabell, and Douglas S. Freeman. 
“The fiction addict will find nonfiction can be 
equally absorbing; even the most literate 
of Virginian readers will find data new to them.” 
—Lynchburg News 
“A rich and complex tapestry. ..the story of 
a time when giants walked the earth—and also 
the story of a number of forgotten men 
and women, black and white...a fine and 
appropriate gift."—Richmond Times-Dispatch a 
"Now, Richmond has a History spelled <% 
with a big ‘H’... Mr. Dabney adds 
the gossip, the inside stories, and the 
- fables of the town's characters.” 
—Roanoke Times 


Pages of' photographs. 
PA bibliog and index ;:$12:95: 
i “el DOUBLEDAY: 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
` Garden City, New York 11530 
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NEW EDITIONS 
IN 1977! 


A HISTORY OF ROME 
TO A.D. 565 
Sixth Edition 


Willlam G. Sinnigen, Hunter 
College of the City University 
of New York, and the late 
Arthur E.R. Boak, formerly 
‘of University of Michigan 


The SIXTH EDITION of this classic 
text has been extensively rewritten 
and stylistically improved by Pro- 
fessor Sinnigen. Retaining Its highly 
respected treatment of the political 
history and government, its uniquely 
thorough coverage of the later Em- 
pire (the third to sixth centuries 
A.D.), and Its commendable bal- 
ance, this NEW edition also in- 
cludes—— 

eA strengthening of cultural and 
social topics——for example, with- 
out straining the available evidence, 
attention is given to the role of 
women in Roman society. 

e Updated scholarship throughout, 
with new——even controversial—— 
interpretations taken Into account. 


e Numerous new illustrations and 


brief descriptive captions. 

e A thorough revision of the exten- 
slve reading list. 

1977 600 pages (approx.) 


Macmiilan Publishing Co., inci - 
100A Brown Street, 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


LATIN AMERICA 
A General History 
Third Edition 


John Edwin Fagg, 
New York University 


The THIRD EDITION of this highly 
respected text makes it one of the 
most current surveys of Latin Ameri- 
ca available. 
e Coverage of the twentieth century 
has been thoroughly revised to up- 
date the accounts, on a country- 
to-country basis, of the South 
American states, Central America, 
Mexico, and the Caribbean states. 
Major events up to 1976 are in- 
cluded! 
e A special feature of the book is 
Its excellent bibliography which has 
been updated in its entirety! 
e As in previous editions, there Is 
unique emphasis on the native- 
American background and the 
Portuguese antecedents. 
eThe colonial perlod (pre-nine- 
teenth century), the wars of inde- 
pendence, and the developments 
of the natlonal period are thoroughly 
treated. 
1977 832 pages (approx.) 


aamiuan 
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A History of the Malthusian League, 1877-1927 


By Rosanna Ledbetter. A fascinating account of the growth and de- 
cline of the first organization in the entire world to promote family 
limitation, or birth control, as the only solution to the problems of the 
poor. Combining the ideas of T. R. Malthus with classical nineteenth- 
century economic theory and newly formulated scientific hypotheses 
that repudiated as harmful to mind and body prudish Victorian atti- 
tudes toward sex, the League was to valiantly persevere for half a 
century in propagating doctrines that were anathema to large seg- 
ments of the British publ and so earn a prominent and permanent 
place in the annals of social history. Illus. $12.50 


Nationalism in a Non-National State 
The Dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 


Edited by William W. Haddad and William L. Ochsenwald. National- 
ism and nationality, identified in the West with notions of political 
inevitability, territorial sovereignty, and historic necessity, are exam- 
ined in their Middle Eastern manifestations in a collection of original 
essays by authors who have sought to devise approaches that are not 
shaped by ideas exclusively Western and that match in ingenuity and 
scope the complexity and range of the manifold problems of the area. 


$15.00 
Louis XIV and Absolutism 


Edited by Ragnhild Hatton. A collection of essays that treat absolutism 
as a political philosophy practiced in its most perfect form by the most 
absolute of monarchs—a king who steadfastly refused to listen to 
organizations that claimed to be representative, only infrequently con- 
sulted his council, was reluctant to have a cabinet, and preferred to 
rule with the aid of ministers whom he appointed and dismissed at will 
— all under an institution and system that had no connection with the 
people, was not national in the modern sense, and was not, certainly, 
constitutional. Some of the essays have been newly translated from the 
French, others are amended versions of papers previously published, 
and still others have been specially commissioned for the volume. 


$17.50 
Louis XIV and Europe 


Edited by Ragnhild Hatton. The most paradoxical of French monarchs 
evinced a somewhat uncharacteristic constancy in his view that the 
conduct of foreign policy was the essence of his function as king, and 
was firmly persuaded that only a sovereign who was afforded an oppor- 
tunity "to watch the whole world" was able to determine what was 
required by his "glory and interests" and to give the orders that trans- 
lated them in practical politics. It is to understanding the factors that 
shaped these orders that the essays in this collection are devoted. Like 
those in the companion volume cited immediately above, some have 
been newly translated from the French, others are amended versions 
of papers previously published, and still others have been specially 
commissioned. $17.50 


Simoniacal Entry into Religious Life, 
1000 to 1260 


A Social, Economic, and Legal Study 


By Joseph H. Lynch. The purchasing of religious office, that common 
practice of the medieval church, can, if properly and carefully defined, 
be a concept of enormous assistance in reaching some understanding 
of that uniquely important medieval institution, the monastery, and of 
the crucial role it played in secular affairs. At no point did the life of 
the cloister intersect more consequentially with that of the larger 
society than in the recruitment of novices. In undertaking to identify 
who entered the religious houses, why they chose and were chosen to 
do so, and under what conditions they were admitted, Mr. Lynch dem- 
onstrates conclusively that entries into religious life represented trans- 
actions of major social and economic significance. IHus. $15.00 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2070 Neil Avenue, Columbus 43210 
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SIGNIFICANT NEW 
TEXTS 


THREE GENERATIONS IN 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AMERICA: Family, 
Community, and Nation 


By John G. Clark and David M. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
AND THE SOVIET UNION 


David MacKenzle, University of 
North Carolina — Greensboro, and 
Michael Curran, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 


Katzman, both of the University of 
Kansas, Richard D. McKinzie, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Kansas City, 
and Theodore A. Wilson, University 
of Kansas 


Insightful text presents the history 
of America as seen from the per- 
spectlve of seventeen representa- 
tive families—three generations of 
Amerlcans—from diverse social, 
economic, and geographical cir- 
cumstances. 


The authors examine quests for 
economic security, marriage and 
child raising, leisure activities, and 
the work experience in the course 
of relating the famllles' experi- 
ences. 


A second dimension is the focus 
on American communities, the In- 
stifutional and cultural arrange- 
ments whlch did and do affect 
most directly the lives of Amer- 
icans. National and intemational 
issues are analyzed from the van- 
tage of their effects on families 
and communities. . Just Published 





The authors present a succinct, 
stralghtforward hlstory of Russia 
with a balanced treatment of all 
periods. Key controversles such 
as the Mongol Impact, collectiv- 
ization, and de-Stalinization are 
presented in the form of problems 
giving different points of view 
about Important issues. 


In addition to conventional polit- 
ical, diplomatic, and military hls- 
tory, considerable attention Is 
given to Russian life, economic 
and social development, and lel- 
sure and art. Numerous maps and 
illustrations. 


This text was concelved out of love 
for Russia and its people and the 
desire to convey thls to those who 
often have little idea of Russia's 
sufferings and contributlons to hu- 
manity. Ten problems presenting 
contrasting views and interpreta- 
tions of key events have been In- 
cluded to introduce the student to 
major controversies and to stimu- 
late him/herto probe more deeply. 

è February 


Examination coples for adoption consideration avallable on 
request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 


Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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ORDER NOW AND SAVE 10%! 
The Modern Rise of Population 


by THOMAS McKEOWN 


Historians and demographers have long 
been seeking a comprehensive explanation 
for the enormous increase in human pop- 
ulation from the eighteenth century to the 
present day. In The Modern Rise of Popula- 
tion the author outlines a solution of this 
problem. He examines initially the experi- 
ence of animals and early man, but relies 
mainly on nutritional, medical, environmen- 
tal and behavioral data from populations in 
England and Wales in the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth centuries, The author 


concludes that the modern rise of popula- 
tion was due essentially to a decline in 
mortality resulting from infectious diseases 
and he examines fully the reasons for this , 
decline. Contrary to what one would expect. 
improvements in nutrition and environment. 
and changes in reproductive behavior were 
much more important than medical science. 
The influence of medical measures on tho 
death rate from infections was delayed un- 
til 1935 when sulphonamides and, later, 
antibiotics became available. 


1976, 168 DD. $14.50, Discount Price: $13.05 ISBN: 0-12-485550-4 


Aboriginal and Spanish Colonial Trinidad 
A Study in Culture Contact 
by LINDA A. NEWSON 


This book is a detailed study, based on 
primary archival and archeological sources, 
of the cultural changes that occurred in 
Trinidad under Spanish colonial rule, re- 
sulting in the replacement of the Indian 
subsistence economy by commercial agri- 
culture, and the emergence of a multiracial 
stratified society. Few studies on the im- 


areas of the Empire, or have compared the 
effects of different institutions, such as the 
encomienda and the mission, on an indige- - 
nous population, Although this study is for 
practical reasons non-comparative, it is 
hoped that it will be able to identify cul- 
tural patterns and processes that are paral- 
leled in other parts of the Spanish Empire 


pact of Spanish colonialism have looked, and as such throw light on the culture- 
as this does, at geographically remote contact process in general. 


1976, 354 pp., $24.75. Discount Price: $22.27 ISBN: 0-12-517450-0 


Conquest and Commerce 

Spain and England in the Americas 

by JAMES LANG 

A Volumé in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series 


Spaniards and Englishmen built very dif- 
ferent societies in the New World, but what 
factors shaped and perpetuated such dif- 
ferences? What consequences did these 
dissimilarities have in the colonies for the 
organization of political and social life? 
Conquest and Commerce compares the 
political, commercial and bureaucratic ar- 


1975, 268 pp., $12.95, Discount Price: $11.65 


rangements thal joined Spain and England 
lo their colonies in the Americas. 

The study extends from initial settlement 
to independence. It analyzes the impact of 
shifting relationships between mother coun- 
try and colony on the formation of eco- 
nomic and political patterns. 


ISBN: 0-12-436450-0 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50¢ handling charge. 
Prices are subject to change wilhout notice. 


Please send me the following: 











-— — Check enclosed Bil me. 


NAME 





ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 10003 
24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 


AHR/2/77 


—copies, McKeown: THE MODERN RISE OF POPULATION ($13.05) 
copies, Newson. ABORIGINAL AND SPANISH COLONIAL TRINIDAD ($22.27) 
copies, Lang: CONQUEST AND COMMERCE (811.65) 





ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE/ZIP. 





New York residenis please add sales tax. Direct all orders lo Mr. Paul Negri, Media Dept. 


GUIDE TO MORMON 
DIARIES AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Davis Bitton 


In this landmark publication, the 
Assistant Church Historian of the 
LDS Church and his staff have 
compiled an exhaustive, 700-page 
listing of Mormon diaries and auto- 
biographical writings which are 
published or available in reposi- 
tories. Arranged alphabetically by 
last name of author, the entries 
include the dates of the writer, the 
dates of the diary, form and size of 
the document, its location, and a 
thorough description or abstraction 
of the work's contents. This com- 
prehensive guide will be an 
indispensable tool for researchers, 
historians, and genealogists. 
$29.95 cloth, indexed by subject. 





X 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
RENDEZVOUS 


A History of the Fur Trade 
Rendezvous, 1825-1840 


Fred R. Gowans 


This well-illustrated book describes 
one of the most picturesque features 
of the early frontier fur trade in 
America: the mountain rendezvous. 
Through the use of detailed maps 
and pictures of the actual rendezvous 
sites, along with the journals, diaries, 
and letters of those who attended 

the annual gatherings, historian 
Gowans gives the rẹader a colorful 
inside look at seventeen rendezvous 
that occurred from 1825 to 1840 

in the Rocky Mountain region. 

$4.95 paper, typescript. 
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SPOKESMAN 
FOR THE 
KINGDOM 


Early Mormon Journalism and the 
Deseret News, 1830-1898 


Monte Burr McLaws 


This study concentrates on the 
nineteenth-century life of the Deseret 
News, the Salt Lake City-based 
organ of the Mormon Church, 
emphasizing the paper's role as an 
active agent in building and 
defending the Mormon kingdom. In 
carrying out this probing newspaper 
biography, the author supplies an 
interpretive account of Mormon 
journalism both inside and outside 
of Utah. He concludes by discussing 
the important and timely issues 

of press power, reliability, and 
tactics. 

$9.95 cloth, illustrated. 


Catalogs available 


Brigham 
D Young 

University 

Press 


Marketing 204 UPB 
Provo, Utah 84602 
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Affairs of State 


Public Life in Late Nineteenth Century America 
Morton Keller 


“It is first rate —full of new ideas and new 
information and written with spirit.” — 
Henry Steele Commager 


"An extraordinary piece of work and 
major contribution to our understanding 
of the American past.” - Stephan 
Thernstrom 


"A masterly and insightful analysis of the 
public life of Americans in the post-Civil 
War era." — David Rothman 


"In this meticulously researched and 
annotated but highly readable book, . . . 
Keller brings a sense of order to a chaotic 
era when American public institutions 
were beginning to face up to their social 
responsibilities . . " Publishers Weekly 


Belknap $17.50 





Harvard 
University 
PY OSS cea 


The Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
and United States East Asian Policy, 
1933-1941 


IRVINE H. ANDERSON, JR. e "Anderson has produced a thoughtful study 
which combines valuable information with a perceptive analysis of the re- 
lationship of the oil companies to the U.S. government." -American Histor- 
ical Review. “This is an original contribution to an understanding of the 
coming of the Pacific war. The author offers no simple theory of economic 
determinism, but shows instead how, under the stress of Japanese expan- 
sion, ‘lines of demarcation between@iplomatic, military, and corporate re- 
sponsibility became increasingly blurred,’ ”—Foreign Affairs $12.50 


Ishiwara-Kanji and Japan’s 


Confrontation with the West 


MARK PEATTIE e "Using newly published, extraordinary, primary 
Japanese materials, the author illustrates three of the most important everits 
of the 1930s in Japan. He has written oné.of the clearest and most interest- 
ing viewsipf the Japanese military | have read." —James William Morley, 
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The Idea of Authority in the West 


LEONARD KRIEGER 


My REASON FOR INQUIRING into the history of the idea of authority is neither 
an affection for authority nor the detection of a gap in historical knowledge 
that needs filling merely because it exists. Instead my purpose is to illuminate 
our much-discussed crisis of authority, the crisis which became particularly 
visible with its spread from the society at large into the groves of academe 
during the sixties and which is one feature of those tumultuous years that has 
survived the apparent return to normalcy. 

This crisis of authority in which we now find ourselves is a crucial present 
concern for us all, whatever our political and social persuasion, because 
authority has been an essential means of controlling our collective destinies, 
and.the crisis in it entails a crisis in our means of control by anyone and for 
any purpose whatsoever. It is a crisis, moreover, which is not only difficult for 
us to resolve with the means at our disposal, but is also difficult for us to 
understand with the knowledge at our disposal. Since the crisis of authority 
raises a problem of knowledge which apparently defies solution in contempo- 
rary terms, there would seem to be nothing left to do but to make a historical 
inquiry into the idea of authority for the purpose of shedding light on its 
present crisis. The social scientists, after all, have long told us that history is a 
residual discipline, so we might as well make the most of it. 

Now let us make clear at once what the problem of knowledge raised for us 
by the crisis of authority is, since the nature of the problem determines the 
nature of the inquiry. The most obvious view of the crisis is to see it as the 
recent erosion of authority, and the object of an inquiry into it would be to 
watch it wear away. This view of the problem implies a quantitative approach 
to authority: either you don't have it or you do, and if you do you can have 
more or less of it. The history of people having less and less of it would tend to 
take the form of telling how every year a locust came and took another grain of 
wheat—a story which might be true enough but is neither very interesting nor 
very illuminating. It leaves open, moreover, the question of whether we are 
over-reacting to a transitory ripple or witnessing a fundamental change, and 
on this we find the contemporary evidence confusing enough to drive us back 
into history for clarification. Those who challenge authority both reject it as 
such on the ground that there is no valid distinction whatsoever among 
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humans to justify it—a rejection which seems the logical conclusion to the 
fundamental process of democratization—and reject specific authorities on the 
ground of their “‘illegitimacy’’—a rejection which implies a remediable aber- 
ration and essential acceptance of authority as such. Among those who resist 
this challenge we find the crisis depicted both as the ultimate revolt against free 
variety in human nature and civilized form in human creation—a depiction 
which implies the fundamental barbarization of the culture—and as another 
chapter in the long cycle of generational revolts of the sons against the 
fathers—a periodic surge made somewhat more violent than usual by the 
transitional effects of affluence, technology, and a noxious war. 

What we look for in history to resolve these ambiguities about the essential- 
ity or contingency of the contemporary challenge to authority are the projec- 
tive tendency and the projectile force of the long-range process in which 
authority has been involved. To abstract this tendency and assess this force 
we need a history whose span is protracted enough and whose stages are con- 
tinuous enough to yield an identifiable and measurable momentum. Author- 
ity certainly has the required range, since in its broadest sense it is as old as 
human community itself. But for the required continuity we shall focus on the 
idea of authority. Whether the real institutions of authority are continuous 
from age to age or are discontinuously created afresh by the people of 
successive generations is a matter of interpretation, and contemporary opin- 
ion increasingly supports the interpretation of discontinuity. The continuity 
of the idea of authority, however, is a matter not of historical interpretation 
but of historical fact. It has moved demonstrably with the transmission of 
language itself from generation to generation since the time of the Romans— 
not only within the same linguistic nationality, but, with the historical diffu- 
sion of languages, from Latin into the vernaculars of the Romance tongues, 
and from French into English, and with the spread of Western culture, as 
spread from southwestern to northern and eastern Europe, and from Latin- 
ized terminology into Germanic and Slavic usage. 

Obviously, the first step in an inquiry like this is to have clearly in mind 
what the idea of authority is, so that we may recognize it when we see it in its 
various historical guises and contexts. Now this is trickier than might at first 
appear. We can agree that authority objectively refers to a kind of relationship 
between members of a society and subjectively refers to a quality or capacity 
in certain of the members who are active parties in the.relationship. But when 
we go further to ask what this relationship, quality, or capacity is we run into 
a real problem of definition—to wit, when we try to nail it down, the idea of 
authority seems to mean too many things to tell us much about our crisis or its 
background. Recourse to the dictionary does not help, for the common usages 
of the term, far from resolving, merely illustrate the problem of plural mean- 
ings. The verbal meanings range from power and dominion to influence and 
prestige. This span covers and obscures the distinction between force and 
persuasion, a distinction which is absolutely crucial both for the under- 
standing of our own times and for the history of political and social ideas. 
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In the history of ideas generally, basic conflicts of principle often take the 
form of mere shadings of emphasis and proportion. In this sense the ethereal 
realm of the history of ideas resembles travel in outer space, where deflections 
of very small degree get magnified into fateful discrepancies covering vast 
distances when they are;extended to actual contacts on this earth. Hence it 
will not do simply to expand our definition of the idea of authority to include 
what is common to all variations, since such a definition glosses over dis- 
tinctions which must not be glossed over if the practical life of this world is to 
make any sense. If we combine all the meanings of authority into the defini- 
tion of it as the acknowledged superiority of some men over others and write a 
history of it vis-à-vis the obviously contrary idea of the acknowledged equality 
of every man with all others, we shall miss the real historical problem in the 
idea of authority—that the choice of emphasis on the acknowledgment or on 
the superiority within the abstract definition of authority has entailed the use 
of the same idea to cover relationships both complementary to human liberty 
and opposed to it, both complementary to reason and opposed to it, both 
opposed to power and complementary to it. We need a definition of the idea of 
authority which will permit us to understand its internal dialectic. 

Fortunately, historical definitions are available to give us the help which a 
categorical definition cannot give. In the early stages of the idea's develop- 
ment its predominant meaning was the acknowledged capacity of certain 
persons to evoke from others a voluntary submission to acts and opinions over 
and above the compelling force inherent in those acts and opinions them- 
selves. In its later stages the idea of authority has come predominantly to 
mean the acknowledged capacity of certain persons to evoke from others 
submission to imposed acts and opinions by any means whatsoever. In its 
early form authority was an independent idea, lying between power and 
freedom in the spectrum of human relations; it was a pressure upon men to 
conform in ways to which they could not be ordered or compelled by the 
possessor of power and in things to which they did not freely consent or 
contract for good reasons or adequate compensation. Authority in this sense 
was, as has been well said by a famous historian of Rome, less than a 
command and more than advice. Those subject to this kind of authority, 
formally equidistant between power and freedom, tended to stress the side of 
authority which was distinct from power because it abjured force and which 

was complementary to free assent because it needed a voluntary obligation. In 

its later form, however, authority became a dependent idea, a quality of power 
connoting merely its legitimacy or rightful title to command and to compel 
obedience to its commands. 

When we investigate it historically then, we cannot simply assume a con- 
stant idea of authority—-say, as the acknowledged capacity to dominate 
others—and ask who claimed it, how people felt about it, and how men 
related it to other ideas, because the idea itself changed with the kind of 
people who claimed it and the way people felt about it. From a historical point 
of view we must rather look for the two basic forms of authority—the inde- 
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pendent capacity to dominate without compulsion and the legitimate power 
to dominate, including compulsion—and understand the process that led 
from one to the other. Now it would be convenient if I could say that this 
process—the process from moral authority to authoritative power, to put it in 
a crude package—is the historical definition of the idea of authority and that 
our task therefore is simply to look for the moral kind of authority in the 
earlier stages of Western history, watch for the point of transfer, and then 
work with the definition of authority as a dimension of power.’ This is 
generally our procedure in tracing historical change over shorter spans of time, 
but in the /onger runs the historical process is not so conveniently linear. 

Certainly there has been a strong trend of this kind leading from one kind of 
authority to the other, but it is a case of too much of a bad thing. The trend 
has been so strong that the autonomous idea of authority has developed into 
the mere legitimation of power not once, but several times. It has happened, 
indeed, in each of the major periods of our culture since Roman times, 
thereby adding a cyclical pattern to the overall development. Between these 
cycles, moreover, there has also occurred and recurred a reverse process, a 
kind of countercycle in which men shift their attention from the stabilized 
authority of power to the dynamic claims of an independent moral authority. 
This countercycle cannot be considered a part or stage of the main process, 
because it entails a process of an entirely different kind. Where the original 
cycle is a development, the countercycle is a mutation. What this historical 
pattern shows, in fact, is that we have to deal with two recurrent processes 
and two persistent ideas of authority. Because they are involved in two 
processes which are not only reverse but incongruous, moral authority and 
authoritative power have not been two stages of one idea of authority, but two 
different ideas of authority immersed in.a variety of historical relations with 
each other. At any point in time the idea of authority is not the idea at all; it is 
actually a composite attitude based on the relationship that exists between the 
two ideas of authority at that time, and this relationship, in turn, is based on 
the respective stages which these ideas have reached in their separate his- 
tories. 

If, then, we are going to bring history to bear upon the contemporary 
attitude toward authority, we have two ideas to follow in the past. Only when 
we have sketched them both, in their own terms, and matched the current 
impetus of each with the other can we draw lessons of history for our current 
crisis of authority. 


LET US FIRST ESTABLISH THE HISTORICAL PATTERN assumed by the idea of 
authority that is familiar to us because it has become predominant in modern 
times. This is orthodox history in which we start with the end-point of 


1 The abbreviated reference to the early, independent stage in the idea of authority as “moral authority” 
should not be taken to imply that the contrary ideas of power and freedom did not have moral dimensions 
of their own. Neither these ideas nor their distinctive morality will be discussed here. 
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development—in this case a developed present idea—and ask the past how it 
grew. This idea of authority is an idea in the sense that it is a general notion 
that historical people àctually and consciously held about authority. Accord- 
ing to this idea, authority is simply constituted power—that is, any capacity 
to secure obedience or conformity that carries with it some title to do so. It is 
located primarily in societies which are overtly political or which harbor a 
coercive force akin to politics, since only there do people think about power 
directly. T'his idea of authority, then, is a solid idea—a nugget of an idea. For 
its past, one asks how it came to be the idea of authority out of what was not 
the idea of authority, how big it was at any time, who held it, and what titles 
they gave for holding it. Its history is not a history of changes in the idea, since 
such a simple idea cannot change without becoming something else; it is the 
history of the initial crystallization out of the intellectual nebula in/o an idea 
and of the subsequent changes in the external relations of this idea with 
practical circumstances and with other ideas. 

This idea of authority as a consciously constituted or legitimate powér to 
command and to secure obedience is a modern idea—that is, it is one of the 
ideas whose distinct emergence during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies have led historians to mark the period as the origin of modern times. 
Certainly men had acknowledged authorities in practice since the beginning of 
organized human society, but in too many contexts and for too many different 
purposes to require any thought about authority as such. Certainly too there 
had long been plural ideas of authority, connected with these specific in- 
stitutional authorities and usually ensconced in traditions, which would per- 
sist in the form of corporate or constitutional notions throughout the modern 
period. The point about the generic idea of authority as legitimate power was 
not its prevalence but its appropriate innovation in the early-modern age. 

At the beginning of the modern period, there was indeed a city-state 
tradition, which had been recently revived by generations of humanists and 
which perpetuated the classical notions of political power, but in a local 
context and with moral overtones which relegate it to the prehistory of the 
idea of authority. There was, similarly, a medieval territorial tradition which 
posited a harmonious order of superior, subordinate, and coordinate authori- 
ties, but within a general acceptance of plurality and a presumed cooperation 
for a common religious purpose that relegate it also to a prefatory state. 
Convulsive events of the early-modern period had the effect of dissolving the 
classical and medieval protective covers which had preserved the limited and 
fragmented power of authority. Machiavelli showed what could happen to the 
protective cover of the city-state’s fabled civic virtue when political attention 
was shifted to the larger arena of the territorial nations which made it an 
anachronism. And later in the sixteenth century Jean Bodin showed what 
could happen to the protective cover of a common religious purpose when he 
developed the doctrine of a lawfully constituted, supreme, indivisible, exclu- 
sive, and purely political sovereignty in response to the raging wars of religion 
that were triggered by the conflict between Christian churches but fed by the 
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espousal of a religious cause on the part of every authority with a claim to 
more power. 

The natural-law writers of the seventeenth century—Grotius and Hobbes, 
most promimently—added the theoretical foundations to the definitions ad- 
vanced in the sixteenth, and from this sequence of responses to the mutually 
destructive conflicts among the traditional hybrid authorities there emerged 
the modern idea of authority as legitimate power per se, distinct from any of 
the rights that constituted it or the ultimate ends to which it might be 
directed. It signified the segregation of politics as the sphere of common 
interests on whose uniform administration the community could agree, be- 
cause such unified control was a necessary condition for men's pursuit of the 
various social and spiritual ends on which they could no longer agree; and it 
signified the community's acknowledgment of power as the principle of this 
autonomous political sphere. Hence the modern idea of authority arose as the 
new built-in rationale of political power to replace the divisive social and 
spiritual purposes which used to justify it. In the period of its first definition— 
that is, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—modern political authority 
performed this function precisely, both in fact and in idea. It was a single 
crystalized point of generally accepted power, politically raised above the 
myriad traditional social and ecclesiastical authorities—aristocracies and 
state churches—which still persisted but whose power relationships the politi- 
cal authority now took over. 

From that time forward the application of this modern idea has been 
steadily expanded, homogenizing the various types of hierarchical human 
relations into cases of authoritative power and polarizing the world of political 
ideas into systems of authority on the one side and of freedom on the other. 
For clarity's sake, we can mark off this gradual process of simplification into 
two stages. In the first, the social world was simplified down to two linked 
ideas—authority and freedom. In the second, it has been refined down to an 
ultimate choice: authority or freedom. : 

The first stage in the extension of the uniform modern idea of authority was 
the response to the two urgent questions raised by the explosive new definition 
of authority as justified power: what was the extent of such authority (that is, 
what was the boundary of the common political interest for which the exercise 
of power was collectively recognized?) and who would exercise it? From the 
end of the seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth centuries men devoted 
themselves to these questions, and beyond all the local permutations and 
combinations in the answers the general theoretical result was for thinkers to 
align their answers into whole systems of ideas under the primacy either of 
authority or of liberty. This categorical confrontation, streamlining authorities 
into authority and liberties into liberty, testified to the simplifying and ex- 
pansive effect of defining authority in terms of power, in contrast to the 
plurality of traditional authorities with their obscure frictions against one 
another. Indeed, what demonstrated the universal resonance of the new idea 
of authority above all else was that even the opponents agreed essentially on 
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what it was. Conservatives may have emphasized the legitimation more than 
the power and liberals the power more than the legitimation; and, of course, 
conservatives approved of authority while liberals feared it. But by and large 
they were on opposite sides of the same thing. 

And yet this was only an intermediate stage in the expanding range of 
authoritative power. For if there was a general consensus that authority must 
have power within its due sphere, there was also a general consensus, on the 
part of authoritarians and libertarians alike, that the sphere of authority was 
but one of the two spheres which made up the social world and that the sphere 
of authority therefore was not by itself coterminous with this world. If we keep 
in mind the two patron saints of this period's intellectual conflict, John Locke 
for the liberals and Edmund Burke for the authoritarians, we get an accurate 
idea of the standard relations between the two leading ideological systems of 
this stage: the liberals sketched out a large sphere for political rights and civil 
liberty and a small sphere for a responsible authority, and the conservatives 
sketched out a large sphere for aristocratic—that is, independent—authority 
and a small sphere for freedom of enterprise and liberty of conscience; but 
both sides acknowledged some role for both the authoritarian and the liberal 
principle. 

In the twentieth century this process of homogenizing ideas and polarizing 
the human world was taken one stage further to a logical extreme. In total- 
itarian fascism the principle of authoritative power became the principle of 
the entire human world. As Mussolini formulated it: “Fascism stands for 
liberty, and for the only liberty worth having, the liberty of the State and of 
the individual within the State. . . . It is the purest form of democracy if the 
nation be considered—as it should be—from the point of view of quality 
rather than quantity, as an idea . . . the truest, expressing itself in a people as 
the conscience and will of the few, if not, indeed, one. . . . Therefore the State 
is not only Authority which governs and confers legal form and spiritual value 
on individual wills, but it is also Power. . . .'? In the ideology of fascism, 
therefore, authoritative power did not reject liberty—since rejection would 
have implied the existence of an idea outside of authority to be rejected —but 
absorbed liberty into authority and converted liberty into a function of 
authority. T'hus Hitler repeatedly insisted that in contrast to the rights of the 
majority in modern democracy, he espoused the principle of ‘‘old Germanic 
democracy, ... which knows only an authority which proceeds downwards 
from the top and a responsibility which proceeds upwards from the bottom," 
and he defined this nominally bi-directional process as a real hierarchy which 
subsumed the democratic responsibility under authoritative power. The lead- 
ership might recognize morally *'as its supreme instance the authority of the 
German people as a whole," but actually this recognition contributed to the 
people's “blind obedience" in “following the leader, .. . a single will which 
issues its commands and which the others must always obey."? 


? Benito Mussolini, Fascism: Doctrine and Institutions (Rome, 1935), 11-13. 
3 The Speeches of Adolf Hitler, ed. Norman H. Baynes (New York, 1942), 1:180, 20, 200-02, 543. 
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Now the ideology, if not the reality, of totalitarian fascism died in 1945, and 
it might seem as if we have entered a post-mortem stage in the modern idea of 
authority—as if, that is, the trend which we have observed toward its contin- 
uing simplification has continued to the point where it has refined itself out of 
existence, along with the demise of all the other political and social principles 
caught in what has been called “the end of ideology.” It is tempting for an age 
as quantitatively oriented in its thinking as ours to infer that a development 
going from many kinds of authority to one kind of authority will naturally 
conclude in no kind of authority as the simplest idea of all. And undoubtedly 
the contemporary view of our age as pluralistic, practical, negotiable, open- 
ended, on the one side, and materialistic, group-oriented, and self-alienated 
on the other would seem to leave no important place or function for the idea of 
legitimate or justifiable power. 

But there is another possibility. There is in the postwar intellectual move- 
ment an indication that the modern idea of authority did not reach its climax 
in the overt totalitarian regimes after all—that the totalitarians' attempts to 
use the organs of state as their legitimate instruments for the exercise of total 
power over the society implied the persistence of a distinction between state 
and society, and to that extent did not carry the simplification of the idea of 
authority to its final conclusion. In the thinking of Herbert Marcuse, for 
example, the ultimate shape of the modern idea of authority emerges only 
during our own age, taking the form of a subtle power constituted in all of our 
social organizations and penetrating even into the contemporary ‘‘one-dimen- 
sional"—that is, submissive—individuals, who thus legitimate this single, 
pervasive, manyheaded authority within their very psyches. Such a concep- 
tion uncovers a crucial possibility in the modern political idea of authority 
which is easily overlooked. We are accustomed, perhaps from the historical 
origins which we have discussed, to think of politics as a set of definite things 
(that is, governments) operating in their own distinctive sphere—the public. 
But in the context of authority politics is actually something more general 
which took this reified form in a definite historical period. The modern 
political idea of authority as such simply makes authority the principle of 
power over men. Consequently, when society gets politicized, as ours has 
been, it can take the overt totalitarian form of extending the coercive activities 
of governmental organs into society and thus enlarging the public sphere at 
the expense of the private, but it can also take the covert form of reorganizing 
voluntary associations into power relationships legitimized by the nominally 
voluntary base and thus of erasing the line between the public and private 
spheres so far as the principle of authority is concerned. 


THIS IS AS FAR AS WE CAN GO with the history of our modern idea of authority. It 
is an ending reminiscent of the story about the lady and the tiger. It leaves us 
with the choice of all or none. It leaves us, that is, with the knowledge that 
history, in the sense of the tendency in the past development of the idea, leads 
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equally to either of the contemporary attitudes toward the idea of authority. 
This history supports both the idea that authority has expanded continuously 
until it has now become everything and the idea that authority has been 
focused continuously until in the concentrated form of post-fascist total- 
itarianism it disappeared into naked violence. T'he choice is rather important, 
since the first attitude toward authority fits a program of total revolution and 
the second attitude toward authority denies a moral target for any revolution. 
There would seem to be something wrong with a history that keeps saying 
“amen” to both of such choices. What we gain from this history is the 
understanding that there is historical reason for the confrontation. What this 
history does not tell us, since it is a history of the common idea of modern 
authority, is whether contemporary men are really talking about the same 
thing when they talk about authority or whether they actually have different 
ideas in mind. 

As I indicated earlier, there is another idea of authority whose historical 
career has been quite the reverse of the modern one. Where the history of the 
modern idea shows a continuous development from obscure origins to a clear 
and definite concept, the history of the other, older idea of authority shows a 
recurrent pattern of regression from clear and definite origins to a present 
obscurity. Such a history means that we may well be carrying about with us 
connotations of authority which we are not quite aware that we have and that 
we may well be modifying the modern idea of authority with them in ways 
which distort our communication about it. To consider whether we are in fact 
bearing unbeknownst this burden of the past, we must do two things: we must 
return to the early period when this older idea of authority was most explicit 
in order to learn what the telltale signs are that we must look for in the 
present; and we must look into the subsequent history of the idea to determine 
the probability of its persistent underground effectiveness in our own age.* 

For the seminal period in the history of this older idea of authority let us 
turn to the Romans, not because we necessarily believe that it was born 
there—although some scholars do believe that—but because the Roman use 
of one distinctive Latin term auctoritas for the several applications they made of 
the idea gives us the most convenient way of following what it meant for an 
ancient culture, and because the philological connection between Latin and 
modern authority makes the Latin version particularly available for infil- 
trating the modern idea of authority. Before we try to define what the Romans 
meant positively by authority, let us delimit it in general by specifying its two 
most prominent differences from the modern. 

The Roman idea of authority evolved in contradistinction to power. The 
two most striking examples of this function were afforded by the Roman 
Senate and by Augustus, the first emperor. As opposed to the command 
power of the magistrates and the constituent power of the people the Senate - 


* For a more explicit and less analytical elaboration of the materials on which the interpretations in this 
section are based, see my entry on "Authority" in the Dictionary of the History of Ideas, ed. Philip P. Weiner 
(New York, 1973), 1:141-62. 
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was recognized as having only "authority," a term signifying the Senate’s 
peculiar mode of domination which, unlike the other offices of the republic, 
had no legal status and no compulsory force, and yet in fact bound the Roman 
citizens to compliance far more definitively and extensively than did the other 
offices of the republic. As a further mark of this distinctive, uncoercive 
authority associated with the Senate, we may note that the Romans attrib- 
uted “authority” to the Senators in their capacity as members of an advisory 
council of “fathers” or “elders,” but preferred to use the idea of “power” for 
the domination of the father within his own family. After the conversion of the 
republic into an empire Augustus expressed the distinction between authority 
ànd power when he characterized his own position as equal in power with the 
other magistrates but supreme in authority. We may pause, in passing, to 
note the two different contexts afforded by these examples for the same idea of 
authority, since clarification now may avoid confusion later. Authority could 
be possessed both by men without official power, like the Senate, or by men 
with official power, like Augustus, but in both cases it referred to the same 
kind of domination—a kind of domination which lay outside the exercise of 
power. 

The second general distinction between the Roman and modern ideas of 
authority is that the Roman idea was multiple. It was a flexible idea with 
plural meanings and varied applications held together by an implicit common 
tendency. To revert to an earlier analogy, it was an idea with moving parts, 
which constantly shifted in their internal relationships with each other and in 
their external relationships with other ideas. We must be alert to these 
fluctuations as, in the course of time and changing circumstances, authority 
assumed new forms and acquired new sources. 

For the fositive content of this multiple idea we must also look to the 
Romans. They developed the three basic forms and the several kinds of 
sources of authority which recurred time and again in the history of the idea. 
The three basic forms of Roman authority were: authority as guarantee; 
authority as origin or creation; and authority as personal prestige. Sources of 
authority appropriate to it as guarantee were trustees who by declaration 
confirmed the acts of their wards and elders who by experience confirmed the 
acts of their people. Sources of authority appropriate to it as origin or creation 
were planners whose designs were carried out by others and initiators whose 
proposals were enacted by others. Sources of authority appropriate to it as 
personal prestige were nature's noblemen—that is, men of recognized moral 
or intellectual pre-eminence. At first glance, these groups would seem to have 
little to do with one another. People who merely add guarantees to something 
else certainly would seem entirely different from those who initiate or create 
something; and both of these groups, who were authorities by virtue of 
' something they did, seem quite different from the third group, who were ac- 
counted superior by virtue of something they were. And yet it was from 
combinations of these apparently ill-assorted ideas that the Romans derived 
some of our most familiar applications of authority. From the combination of 
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the authority that is due the initiator and the guarantee added by age and 
experience they derived the authority of tradition. From the combination of 
the authority stemming from an original design and the authority of personal 
pre-eminence they derived the long-lived idea of authority as the inevitable 
product of the natural inequality of men. From the combination of the 
authority due to intellectual pre-eminence and the guarantee of experience 
they derived the idea of the authority of the expert. 

These Roman combinations, moreover, produced more than persistent 
general principles of authority; they also established long-lived concrete forms 
of authority. When the Senate combined the initiation of legislative pro- 
posals—still under the guise of extralegal advice—with its earlier function as 
an unofficial council of guardian elders, it became, despite its lack of power, 
the “principal” organ of the Roman constitution. This combination estab- 
lished the fateful double meaning of primacy in government that has endured: 
the right to act first in time is also the right to be first in rank; the authority 
with the function of initiative is the supreme authority. From the same 
combination of the original authority of the initiator and the added authority 
of the trustee the Romans derived the equally important concept of authoriza- 
tion, through which an original authority is not only transferable but is 
actually enlarged in the hands of the representative who becomes its guard- 
ian. From the second combination of the authority due a progenitor with the 
authority due the moral pre-eminence of a benefactor has come the influential 
application of natural hierarchy that has supported parental authority gener- 
ically and paternal authority especially. And from the combination that 
produced the authority of experts as a class has descended the specific focus 
on the authority of the teacher. 

These blends of authority are not only important ideas in themselves, but 
they indicate the connection underlying the apparently disparate forms of the 
older idea of authority. They all import some general claim on human trust 
into a social relationship in order to introduce an additional pressure for 
conformity beyond that which the relationship itself can exert. Indeed, we 
may say that, if obedience is the counterpart of power, trust is the counterpart 
of authority. What all these forms and sources of Roman authority have in 
common is that they are trustworthy. This is obvious in the case of the trustee 
and the personally honorable man, but a moment's reflection will show that it 
is also behind what the identification of the creator contributes to the execu- 
tion of his design; that is, it provides the executors with a principal agent who 
can be held accountable. 

Just as revealing of this idea of authority as these internal relations were the 
two things that happened to it in Roman history. The first was that Roman 
law established the connections between these highly variegated forms of 
authority and molded them into an idea. References to authority appeared in 
all spheres of Roman life, but it was law, the sphere in which Rome invested 
so much creative genius, that became the matrix for the organization of the 
several materials of authority into a new coherent idea. 
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The second development was the change that the idea underwent along 
with general changes in Roman conditions. The original Roman idea of 
authority proved to be unstable. While independent of other ideas, it was 
internally fragmented. Subjected to opposing pulls from the idea of power, to 
which the theme of domination in authority made it kin, and from the idea of 
liberty, to which the theme of voluntary, uncoerced compliance in authority 
made it equally kin, it did not succeed in maintaining the delicate and 
tenuous balance between them that was the condition of its autonomy. 
During the course of the Empire the idea of authority became increasingly 
associated in Roman law with the power of the Emperor, until it finally 
became a quality of his power, prefacing his formal decrees as a kind of verbal 
symbol of their legitimacy. 

Thus the Romans ended with the familiar, if to them still subliminal, idea of 
authority as authoritative power which we have inherited. But if we look more 
closely at the history which lies between them and us and if we look at it not 
for the further development of the familiar idea of authority they ended with 
but for the original idea of authority they started with, we find it reappearing 
time and again. If we look at this intervening history for a pattern of these re- 
currences we find that not only the result but the process of Roman history is 
relevant to us in the present. With each of the main creative surges of Western 
man, and in the specific field of the creation, the idea of authority was reborn 
as the means of diffusing the innovation among masses of routinized people 
and of organizing society in the light of that idea, but without violating the 
freedom of commitment which is in the spirit of each cultural creation. And in 
each case this fragile idea of an uncoercive moral or spiritual authority 
developed ever-increasing associations with the idea of power, until it became 
the moral or spiritual justification for the exercise of coercive force, thus 
stablizing the idea of authority as a fixed quality of power until the next 
breakthrough. 

We can identify three of these breakthroughs and subsequent stabilizations 
between the Romans and the present—breakthroughs that reproduced the 
older idea of spiritual and moral authority successively in the spheres of 
religion, politics, and society, and stabilizations that turned them into addi- 
tions to the modern idea of authoritative power. 

The medieval Catholic Church perpetuated the connection of authority and 
official government in the law which it took over from the later stages of 
Roman Empire, but it also innovated the spiritual authority of the Scriptures 
and the Church Fathers over the assenting souls of men. As authorized 
trustees of this divine tradition the Popes explicitly distinguished their domi- 
nion as “authority” from the Kings’ as “power.” The Divine Incarnation 
which built God's warrant into the rules of the earthly order, the Divine 
ordination of the temporary and ecclesiastical offices which governed that 
order, the Divine creation of the hierarchy of superior to inferior beings which 
stretched from heaven through the earth as the unquestionable constitution of 


* Especially in the famous distinction of Pope Gelasius I. 
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the cosmos—-all these positions, which contributed to the power of superiors 
over their subjects, had their Christian origins in an authoritative conception 
of God, His Son, and His Word that was to be broadcast to benighted souls 
the world over and freely received by them. This kind of authority was 
deemed complementary to both tradition and reason. In early Christianity 
tradition, as an autonomous consensus of the generations on the meaning of 
Christ's message for human living, was one of the three roughly equal forms— 
along with Scripture itself and the episcopal office (including the Roman 
papacy)—taken by spiritual authority. For St. Augustine authority and 
reason dovetailed in a consistent process of equivalent parts, whereby author- 
ity provided the definitions and the stimulus for the necessary role of reason in 
the formulation of the rules of faith. 

But medieval conditions for propagating a unified faith among disparate 
peoples and medieval needs for the Church organization in secular life led to 
the growing association of Christian authorities with ecclesiastical power, to 
the overlap of ecclesiastical temporal categories, and to intellectual conflicts 
between the spiritual and the power-full ideas of authority in which the latter 
won out. The idea of authority was increasingly vested in the papal “power of 
the keys" which, with the aid of the canon lawyers and papalist theologians, 
made the definition of tradition a function of this power and in principle 
excluded reason from the formulation of the rules of faith." By the fourteenth 
century not only were the papalists applying the pope’s “plenitude of power" 
to temporal as well as church government, but even the Conciliarists, despite 
the advocacy of corporate tradition in matters of spirit, were, in the writing of 
Ockham and Marsilius of Padua, deriving moral precept and external organi- 
zation alike from the command, the will, and the power of both God and the 
community. 

The principal issue of the Reformation, both in the early opposition of the 
reformers to the contemporary forms of Catholicism and in the subsequent 
divergence of institutionalized Protestantism from the spirit of the early 
Reform, should be seen as a conflict not between religious liberty and reli- 
gious authority, but between the two kinds of religious authority. It began as a 
restatement of the original kind of religious authority against the later im- 
perious developments of the Catholic church and then itself recapitalated the 
Catholic evolution. Luther and Calvin climaxed the long line of resistance to 
the triumph of ecclesiastical power over the direct authority of Scripture, and 
they led this resistance in the name of a justification by faith and a literal 
réliance on Scripture which were simple theological terms for the direct and 
unimpeded flow of God's definitely defined spiritual authority to all kinds of 
men everywhere. But their apparent victory was shortlived, because their 
churches, too, quickly took on the usual pattern in the development of 
authority and grew from the pious spirituality of their origins into alliances 


ë Karl F. Morrison, Tradition and Authority in the Western Church, 300-1140 (Princeton, 1969), esp. 33. 
7A. J. MacDonald, Authority and Reason in the Early Middle Ages (London, 1933), passim; Michael Wilks, 
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with temporal powers that endowed these powers with the title of authority 
and ecclesiastical authorities with the instruments of power. 

I have dwelt upon the Roman and medieval cases because both the original 
idea of autonomous, uncoercive authority and the historical process which 
changed it into a legitimation of coercion were overt in them and because 
these cases furnish keys to the recognition of both the idea and the process 
during the modern period, in which they have been obscured by the explicit 
and continuous association of authority with poltical power. The identi- 
fication of authority with legitimate government is indeed, as we have seen, 
the paradigm of modern authority as such, but the gross association of 
authority with the right to exercise a public power should not blind us to the 
two kinds of relationship. which have gone into the forging of this association. 
The production of the modern state between the sixteenth and the middle of 
the nineteenth centuries was a prime creation of Western culture, and, like the 
other cultural creations of the West, it was diffused first through its claims to 
an uncoercive authority before its establishment as a legitimate coercive 
institution. Although the process in this instance was confused by the circum- 
stance that the cultural product was collective power itself, there remained 
nonetheless the crucial distinction between the early modern idea that an 
uncoercive authority was necessary. to the very constitution of a political 
power and the nineteenth-century idea that an authority was simply the 
legitimate exerciser of a pre-existing political power. 

The reliance of the early-modern state upon uncoerced and uncoercible 
compliance was attested by theories which grounded both the origins and the 
ultimate purposes of political power in a principle which lay between power 
and rights and was categorically distinct from both. Once Bodin, Grotius, 
Hobbes, and others of the dominant natural-law school set aside, as dis- 
orderly, the immediate derivation of the ruler's powers from divine ordination 
and the natural hierarchy and vested the origins of those powers in the 
consent of the community, they were confronted with the problem of the 
convertability between the community's right, which was an original power 
over itself, and the ruler's power, which was a derived power over it. The idea 
of authority became central to their scheme of origins as the voluntary general 
authorization of the ruler's function which made his particular powers differ- 
ent from and unaccountable to the corresponding constituent powers of the 
community. In respect to the ends of the state, analogously, the early-modern 
theorists grounded political compliance ultimately in a notion of the common 
good transcending the services which could be demonstrably secured by the 
sovereign's use of the collective power. T'he very ambiguity which has so often 
been noted in them between the compulsory peace and order they emphasized 
and the ideal moral unity of their final resort testified to the theorists' 
registration of an attitude toward the benefits of power that required the belief 
in a transcendent political moral authority to produce conformity even when 
the benefits of power were not forthcoming. As a principle of origins as well as 
of ends, authority was then built into the modern service-state as the in- 
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definite appeal for loyalty over and above the services the state actually 
renders. 

The form that political theory now took was to relate human freedom and 
authority internally as two sides of the same moral force. Thus, however much 
they differed in the specifics of their politics both Hobbes and Locke agreed 
that the supreme authority of the sovereign—in Hobbes the ruler, in Locke 
the legislature—is an authorization from the community as a whole, whose 
natural rights become the original authority through the authorization. The 
moral and spiritual basis of this original authority—that is, the liberty and 
rights of man—becomes explicit in Rousseau, whose idea of the general will is 
so mysterious and difficult precisely because it is the point at which men turn 
their various rights into a single authority, and is so spiritual that it is 
embodied in no earthly institution. 

The method of this early modern political theorizing came from the mathe- 
matical mode of reasoning in the contemporary natural philosophy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Now reason as such—especially deduc- 
tive reason—has an ambiguous relationship to authority. The compulsive 
force of a deductive logic, where the conclusion follows necessarily from an 
axiomatic or previously demonstrated premise, is not authoritarian because it 
carries its own credentials. The mind does not submit to the rational con- 
clusion but appropriates it fully and freely as its own. Power and freedom can 
meet in reason, to the exclusion of authority. But reason can be employed in 
the service of authority when the premises must be taken on trust. In the 
science and philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries such 
employment, and especially the use of Aristotle for the purpose, was violently 
rejected in favor of rigorous methods grounded in self-evident premises which 
made the rational method an exercise of freedom for their subscribers but also 
made it the method of a new invisible authority for their detractors. There was 
a precise parallel between the idea of men using their freedom to create an 
authority which would presumably enforce the goals of their freedom and the 
method of using self-evident axioms as the basis of a necessary logic which 
would issue in inescapable conclusions presumably available to but actually 
not shared by every mind. 

So this kind of rational authority, with its apparently compatible relations 
to liberty and reason, did not last either, but yielded to the same kind of 
displacement as had previously overtaken its predecessors in law and religion. 
As the foundation of rational method shifted, during the eighteenth century, 
from deduction to induction, from axioms presumably self-evident in all 
minds but actually propagated by an intellectual elite to concrete experience 
actually verifiable by every man, the older reason was seen as an alien 
authoritarian imposition and the newer reason, emphasizing tentative con- 
clusions limited to the available evidence, was associated with the freedom of 
inquiry and lost all connection with the liberal idea of authority: In a parallel 
way the idea of liberty was detached from the idea of authority, which became 
attached to the ideas and institutions of conservative power. 
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The culture of the eighteenth century has long been known for its mixtu® 
of rationalism and empiricism. It should hardly be surprising, then, to find 
that the century was analogously transitional in its modulation of independ- 
ent political authority, which was generally approved, to authoritative power, 
which was the target of conflict. From Locke through the physiocrats to 
Burke, historical revisions have supplied the missing.authoritarian dimension 
to the traditional liberal caricature and a liberal, powerful dimension to the 
long-standing authoritarian label. But there could be no question about the 
direction to which the future belonged. From the liberal intellectuals of the 
Enlightenment to the philosophical radicalism of the young John Stuart Mill 
and Karl Marx at mid-nineteenth century, empiricism and naturalism in 
philosophy were commonly associated with a corresponding defense of politi- 
cal freedom against ideas and institutions of authority viewed equally as 
attributes of the established power. Elaborating on a selective vision of 
Locke’s argument against innate ideas and for the derivation of all knowledge 
from “experience,” the French philosophes—at least in the instance of a 
bellwether like Diderot—attached human rights to a categorical doctrine of 
epistemological sensationalism and dissolved political authority into a part 
that was a function of the community’s liberty and a part that was a function 
of the ruler’s power.® Around the same time Adam Smith was preparing for 
the laissez faire of his Wealth of Nations by dividing the idea of moral authority 
in his Theory of Moral Sentiments between “our moral faculties . . . within us," 
represented above all by the conscience of the individual, and “the commands 

. laid upon [man] by infinite wisdom and infinite power," enforced by “the 
punishment of God, the great avenger of justice.”® Somewhat later the young 
Mill, in the same vein, denied the logical independence of the syllogism, sub- 
suming it under a process of induction that started from duly verified particu- 
lars. Correlatively he became a political and cultural liberal in whose eyes 
“government is always either in the hands, or passing into the hands of 
whatever is the strongest power in society."? He grew up to see, moreover, 
and continued to see recent history as dominated by the conflict between 
liberty and authority—by which he meant authoritative power. Well might 
‘Bertrand Russell sum up this whole tradition with the simple assertion: “The 
only philosophy that affords a theoretical justification of demotracy; and that 
accords with democracy in its temper of mind, is empiricism"—or, as he 
preferred to call it, “empiricist Liberalism."H 

This evolution of the idea of political authority from its constitutive inde- 


* Locke's grounding of his argument against the proponents of innate ideas could have stood as a literal f 
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pendence in the early modern period to a function of established public power 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, indicated by the liberals of the 
latter period, was positively confirmed by conservatives who were their con- 
temporaries and by osmotic concessions of liberals themselves in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The conservatives’ attitude toward authority 
was in part a reaction against the antiauthoritarian facts of the French 
revolution and in part a mirror image of the liberal attitude toward authority 
to which they were responding. In both cases the result was that conservatives 
in the nineteenth century endorsed the union of authority and power. Cer- 
tainly this was true of the main pillars of Restoration political thinking— 
Joseph de Maistre, Adam Müller, and Ludwig von Haller. De Maistre, for 
example, insisted that authority was intrinsically antithetical to both the 
reason and the rights of ordinary men and identified it exclusively with the 
legitimate power devolved by the Divinity upon the rulers of state and society. 
He endorsed the sentiment: Power on one side, weakness on the other: this 
constitutes all the bonds of human society."? It should not be surprising, 
then, to find a recent defense of Hegel against the charge of conservatism 
couched precisely in terms of his rejection of authority as authoritative power 
over the community and his polemics against the conservatives who so defined 
the idea of authority.?? 

A second sign of political authority's development into an adjunct of public 
power in the modern period can be seen in the reluctant acceptance of such 
authority after the middle of the nineteenth century even by those liberals and 
radicals who had originally shunned it because of its association with political 
power. The growing respect for traditional and intellectual elitism in govern- 
ment on the part of such qualified liberals as Tocqueville and Mill is too well 
known to bear extended repetition here, but two lesser-known examples of 
similar development taken by famous radicals who spanned the middle of the 
nineteenth century may be adduced now. Whereas the youthful Marx had 
used dialectical reason to deny any possible authoritative intermediary be- 
tween the natural rights of the human community and the oppressive power of 
its alienated masters and thought of the coming Communist revolution in 
terms of removing "'fetters," the subsequent exposition of Marxist political 
theory by the older Engels under the later challenge of anarchist competition 
asserted the necessary role of authority as the title to raw power in the coming 
Communist revolution. He defined authority simply and brutally as “the 
subjection of another's will to our own." And he declared that the socialist 
party must itself use it, like all victorious revolutionary parites, to “force its 
will on another part” of the population through “the terror exercised by its 
weapons. ”™ 
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But it was in Kierkegaard that the potent character of the authority finally 
conceded by intellectual radicals of the nineteenth century was most drastic- ' 
ally displayed. After a decade (from the mid-thirties to the mid-forties) of 
writing about the paradoxical immediacy of the relationship between the 
existent human individual and the absolute God, to the total neglect (and 
implicit rejection) of any mediating principles like the original idea of author- 
ity, Kierkegaard apparently turned about to proclaim the necessity of author- 
ity as the remedy for the chronic spiritual illness of his age. But the apparent 
turnabout was more of a development from than a reversal of his earlier 
implicit ideas of what authority must be. 

Actually it was not the original mediatory but the very different transcen- 
dent and potent idea of authority, as “paradoxical” as the fundamental 
God/man relation with which it was consistent, that he now explicitly es- 
poused. Authority in this sense has nothing to do with genius or service or 
indeed with any substantive quality of the delivered message that might serve 
to relate the individuals who are the objects of the authority to its wielder; it 
has to do only with the unconditioned title to obedience, “which comes from 
another place." The only true authority is founded on the “‘eternal, essential, 
qualitative difference” between God and man; it is exercised only “when God 
appoints a particular man to have divine authority"; and it consists, therefore, 
in the fact of this appointment pure and simple. Nor did Kierkegaard shrink 
from the awful implications of this kind of authority. The counterpart to the 
"authority" of the apostle is the “obedience” of the believers, and, although 
all earthly authority is “a vanishing factor" because of the inevitably egalita- 
rian and interactive dimension in human relationships, the worldly model of 
true authority can only be the unquestionable authority in the king's com- 
mand, ''for this analogy demonstrates the compulsory character of an author- 
ity" that “prohibits all critical and aesthetical impertinence with regard to 
form and content.” Analogously with other revisionist individualists of his 
age, the authority which Kierkegaard finally accepted was very much the 
same as the authority with which he earlier would have nothing to do. 

The last of the completed cycles of authority in’ Western history was 
initiated by the creative surge which constructed industrial society and found 
ideological expression in the theories of society it spawned. As in previous 
cycles the new creation rejuvenated the older, autonomous idea of authority, 
attaching it to the independent reality which had just been acknowledged —in 
this case social relations as such—and for this purpose separating it from the 
political institutions of power which militated against innovations of this kind. 
In the words of a twentieth-century theorist who reinterpreted the democratic 
state to fit it for the society created by the industrial revolution: ‘Those rules 
which the state enforces cannot possibly be identical with the moral standard 
which ought to govern our lives, and the authority of the state cannot be the 
authority of that standard. ”™® So we find in pioneers of the new science of soci- 
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ology—in Spencer, Durkheim, Max Weber, Michels, and Pareto—notions of 
authority specifically appropriate to social relationships and specifically dis- 
tinguished from political power. 

However separate in principle the early stage of social authority and the 
later stage of political authority may be, the thinking of the sociologists shows 
that by the end of the nineteenth century the historical weight of the modern 
political idea of authority had become so impressive that the usual develop- 
ment from the moral to the political idea of authority was no longer a 
development from one to the other through time but a simultaneous vacil- 
lation between them. The political idea was very much in the picture even for 
the first generation of sociologists, including Max Weber himself, and what 
had previously been a clear development now became a confusing mixture. 
Thus the identification of autonomous social authority in industrial culture 
raised thorny problems for the sociologists—problems which reflect the fun- 
damental problem of authority in the contemporary world. For the only kinds 
of distinctive social authorities identified by the sociologists were dead author- 
ities—that is, charismatic individuals, “segmental societies," and traditional 
institutions, such as the military and the family, which were registered to be 
still existent in fact but atavistic in principle, by reference to modern society." 

When these sociologists of the early twentieth century undertook to uncover 
a principle of social authority that was appropriate to contemporary indus- 
trial society and yet distinct from coercive political power, the result was what 
we might call essential ambiguity. Max Weber’s distinctively modern author- 
ity—bureaucratic authority—was common to compulsory political and vol- 
untary social institutions alike, and not only did he not decide on the priority 
of the political or social spheres but he did not even treat it as an issue. "Pareto 
defined elites in terms of general social capacity but then focused his dis- 
cussion on the authoritative power of the governing section of those elites. 
Robert Michels demonstrated his iron law of oligarchy,” which was presum- 
ably to denote the authoritative structure of all democratic social organiza- 
tions, by recourse to the modern party—the precise crossroads of society and 
politics in our culture.?? In these theories both the identity and the confusion 
of the two ideas of authority are complete. Elites are the effects of the natural 
laws of societies and are therefore acknowledged naturally, without com- 
pulsion. But political power is also one of the natural functions of society, and 
elites are never without it. 

In 1936, finally, the Frankfurt Institute for Social Research’s monumental 
"Studies on Authority and Family" carried the same mutual, albeit anoma- 
lous, permeation of the social and the political dimensions of authority over 
into the empirical sociology and totalitarian conditions of the mature twenti- 
eth century. Max Horkheimer's epitomal essay hearkened back to the auton- 
omous period of authority in early bourgeois culture, when the authority o! 
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the father in the family and the authority engendered in the society at large by 
“patriarchal education” were spontaneously related in a purely social inter- 
action, and he contrasted it to the subsequent, contemporary period of 
bourgeois culture when the authoritarian family was rendered self-con- 
tradictory by being both persistent and politicized. T'hus on the one hand the 
hierarchical family remained “‘indispensable,” but on the other its independ- 
ence was undercut by the state and has become “‘a problem of mere govern- 
mental technique." The only way, indeed, that Horkheimer could make sense 
of the family as a politicized structure of authoritative power that was but- 
tressed by the inert remnants of an autonomous social authority was by 
resorting to that last measure of the rationalist's desperation when confronted 
with confusion and contradiction—the dialectic—attributing authority to a 
“dialectical whole” composed of “a unity of divergent forces." ?? The formula- 
tion may have been idiosyncratic, but the idea was a representative indication 
of the modern interpenetration of autonomous and compulsory authority. 

What was ambiguous in these ideas was the infiltration of coercive powers 
formerly identified with governing sovereigns into the structures of presum- 
ably autonomous social authorities. What was essential about these ambi- 
guities was their reflection of the democratic industrial civilization, with the 
effect of extending the effective areas both of power and of liberty at the 
expense of the autonomous authority which has been the traditional buffer 
between both. The obvious resolutions of the ambiguity have been effected by 
subsequent developments into totalitarianism and by the anarchism which 
has been the reflex response to it. Both movements denied the autonomy of. 
authority and drew their respective conclusions from the permeation of all 
social relations by the political model of coercion. 


WE HAVE TWO FINAL QUESTIONS TO ASK. How does our dual inquiry into the 
two kinds of authority clarify the historical riddles about the nature of 
authority? And what does this historical clarification of authority contribute 
to the understanding of our present crisis of authority? 

The continuing riddles in the history of authority consist in the opposite 
answers which men persist in giving to the questions of its relations with other 
crucial ideas. T'hey have time and again pitted reason against authority, but 
speak of rational authority. They have insisted upon the limitation of author- 
ity by law, but speak of the authority of the law. They have opposed authority 
in the name of liberty even when the authority is that of an egalitarian 
majority, and they have opposed authority in the name of equality, insisting 
that liberty in the form of voluntary compliance is an essential condition of 
this authority. We can throw light on all these puzzles, if they are interpreted 
in terms of the different ideas of authority that have in fact been meant. Men 
have generally assumed that any act or belief commanded by reason is an 
exercise of freedom. Reason itself can never be an authority, therefore, but an 
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educative authority such as Rousseau's Legislator, who transitionally imposes 
reason upon willing and capable recipients not yet ready for it, has a rational 
authority, while the prescriptions of a permanently ordained superior have 
regularly been deemed antithetical to reason when their authority was exer- 
cised through mental or physical compulsion. To law, analogously, authority 
has been attributed when the validity of the law was grounded in its rational 
content, and the authority was grounded in men's accessibility to it, but law 
in this sense has been opposed to authority when the latter was vested in the 
simple command of a superior. Equality, finally, has obviously been the 
antithesis of uncoercive authority, and liberty the antithesis of authoritative 
power. 

These two kinds of relationship of authority to other values depend on 
which of the two main ideas of authority is in question. If we put together now 
the results of our two historical surveys of these ideas we may conclude that 
each creative burst of our culture has been accompanied by the elevation of 
authorities whose superiority is freely accepted by dint of their rationality and 
legality, but that our modern idea of authority as a title to domination 
however exercised is a teleological idea derived from the use of force, the 
hostility to reason, the superiority to law, and the opposition to liberalization 
which these authorities have cumulatively appropriated. 

Where, then, do we stand with our crisis of authority after our historical 
inquiry? We may project the following probabilities. 

First, the decline of authority—seen as an independent moral and in- 
tellectual way of getting people to do or agree to something before they can 
understand adequate reasons for freely doing or agreeing to it and without 
using compulsion or duress to make them do or agree to it—is historically 
deep-seated, and the idea of this authority is probably doomed in every one of 
the shapes familiar to us. This is not to say that the institutions of such 
authority, like the family and the school, will disappear at once, for social 
inertia remains a powerful force. But they will survive as facts, without the 
support of a sustaining idea. Like government, with which they have been 
connected in recent history, they become more and more institutions dis- 
pensing an ill-assorted mixture of welfare, barter, and coercion. 

Secondly, independent moral authority has declined not only in favor of the 
equality which recognizes no superiors and requires men to act with complete 
freedom, on adequate reasons and for adequate returns, but also in favor of 
the political power for which it has furnished an ever more tenuous justifica- 
tion. But even if, then, the demise of authority as we have known it is deemed 
a good thing—and I, for one, welcome the demise of any hindrance to rational 
choice and free decision—we must recognize that this demise will leave 
freedom-seeking individuals directly confronting institutionalized power, sep- 
arated only by the facade of responsible authority and actually bereft of their 
older authentic buffer. 

Thirdly, the imminent demise of all the familiar kinds of independent 
authority does not mean the permanent disappearance of all possible kinds of 
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independent authority. It has, as we have seen, recurred unpredictably and in 
unpredictable forms with every fundamental cultural innovation, and con- 
sequently its future recurrence at a time and in a shape we cannot foresee is 
also probable. Not only probable but, as a strictly temporary thing, desirable, 
since in its recurrent transitional role authority without power has persuaded 
men to accept innovations on trust and in a voluntary way leading ultimately 
to their full understanding and free commitment. ; 

If, finally, we are to hazard a guess about the next arena of cultural 
emphasis and its accompanying hierarchy of acceptable values, we should 
probably look to the individual psyche, for there is contemporary evidence 
that the growing loss of belief in any valid authority between individuals is 
being compensated by a growing belief in a valid authority among the drives 
within the individual. The large audience for neo-Freudians like Norman 
Brown, Erikson, and Marcuse; the renewed attention to Jung; the vogue of 
existential psychology—these are a few indices of the new focus on the 
reordering of psychic priorities and on the organization, within the personal- 
ity, of a unity for action which has always been the function of authority.’ 
Since, in this contemporary view, the centuries of social authority have wound 
up only with the production of authoritarian personalities and one-dimen- 
sional individuals in the very image of the coercive society, why not reverse the 
process and see whether self-integrated individuals can produce a rational 
social authority in their own image? The prospects are that, like other forms of 
innovative authority, the psychologically authoritative individual will indeed 
lead those not so well integrated as he without compulsion—for a while. 
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IN THE THIRD CHAPTER OF De la démocratie en Amérique, Alexis de Tocqueville 
undertook to explain the profound influence of the laws of inheritance. “I am 
surprised," he said, "that ancient and modern political writers have not 
attributed a greater influence on the conduct of human affairs to laws dealing 
with successions. True, these laws belong to civil affairs, but nevertheless they 
belong at the forefront of political institutions because they exercise an 
incredible influence upon the social status of a people, of which political laws 
are but a reflection." Tocqueville's aim was to show how the principle of 
equal division among heirs had democratized America: “The last trace of 
ranks and hereditary distinctions is destroyed; the law of successions has 
hastened the process of leveling everywhere." 

It would be interesting to know how Tocqueville would have handled the 
question of the old French laws of inheritance had he chosen to discuss them 
when he wrote L'Ancien Régime et la Révolution twenty years later. In the most 
populous and prosperous regions of France, the northern two-thirds where 
customary laws (coutumiers) prevailed, Tocqueville would have found that all 
but the nobility lived under laws which called for the same kind of equal 
division among heirs which he extolled in early nineteenth-century America. 
How would he have explained the rise of great bourgeois and office-holding 
dynasties in the two centuries before the Revolution? A charitable answer is to 
excuse Tocqueville from entering the realm of coutumier laws of succession 
because it is an exceedingly dense legal thicket. The initial impediment is the 
variety of ways in which like points of law were expressed in the scores of 
coutumiers as they were redacted in the sixteenth century. The entanglement 
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grows greater as one penetrates the court decisions and juristic writings of the 
two' and a half centuries before 1789. Recent legal scholarship has clarified 
matters on the level of dogmatique, but the utility of this information for social 
historians remains limited because of our poor understanding of pratique, i.e., 
how family fortunes, especially middle-sized and smaller ones, originated and 
were transmitted intact over many generations. 

The kind of quantitative information so coveted by modern historians 
may never be acquired for these matters, but the problem is too important to 
be set aside simply because it is not now amenable to statistical analysis. In 
this essay, therefore, I propose to set forth the general principles of succession 
to “lineage property" (propres in French), to ponder the role of two unusual 
elements in such property (that is, annuities and offices), and finally to 
speculate upon how all these things worked directly or indirectly to promote 
stability within the French nation. 


MOST LEGAL SYSTEMS DISTINGUISH between personal property (meubles) and 
real property (immeubles, “‘immovables’’) for such purposes as contract and 
obligation, but in France the different coutumiers also divided real property 
(originally only land and houses) into separate categories for purposes of 
inheritance: acquéts and propres. The former were immovables a person had 
acquired (hence acquéts) by the fruits of his or her own labor. Individuals had 
the right to dispose of them freely by gifts during their lifetime or by testament 
upon their death. Propres, on the other hand, were immovables which individ- 
uals got from their parents and were required to save for their own children. 
(Also, acquéts became propres when they were transmitted to children.) In brief, 
propres were considered to belong corporately to the successive generations of 
the lineage, so that the individual's right to dispose of them by gifts or in 
testaments was limited.? 

The concept of propres appeared in medieval laws of commoner (roturier) 
succession separately from the laws of noble succession. Originally the term 
"propres" was a way to identify the family origin of property, in the case, for 
example, of property with which a bride and groom were endowed. If the 
marriage produced no offspring, those propres (or equivalents) with which the 
couple had been dowered had to be returned to their respective parents: 
paterna paternis, materna maternis was the primary rule of lineage property. If the 
new family reproduced itself for a few generations but then failed, the respec- 
tive paternal and maternal propres still had to find their way back to the 
lineage whence they originated. 
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Thus defined, propres seem to be property that regressed to ancestral lines. 
In practice, however, they constituted a kind of trust for succeeding gener- 
ations of the new family. Children eventually acquired propres not only from 
their grandparents (propres anciens) but also from their parents, whose acquets 
became propres when they passed to heirs (propres naissants). 'This established 
an unusual relationship between the individual and the propres in the estate. It 
has been termed “‘lifetime ownership" (propriété viagère): the use of the prop- 
erty but not the right to dispose of it to anyone but heirs.? 

Since all immovables were susceptible to becoming propres when they de- 
volved by succession, the juridical definition of immovables proved to be the 
critical factor in the historical importance of the system of lineage property. 
Originally including only such *'immovables by nature" as land and houses, 
the definition of immeubles was extended in the later Middle Ages to include 
rentes fonciéres (perpetual annuities received in exchange for the alienation of 
land or a house). The person who acquired the property, the “‘debi-renter”’ 
(debirentier), became the true proprietor in law, while the former owner who 
had alienated it became the ‘‘credi-renter” (crédirentier —the true rentier in the 
old law) and was endowed with a perpetual annual income based upon a 
percentage of the worth of the property alienated. Since a given piece of land 
or a house provided the security for the transaction, the perpetual rente given 
in exchange was deemed an “immovable by fiction" because of its contractual 
relationship with an “immovable by nature.” The annual rente was received in 
the form of money, the purest of meubles, but it was classified in law as an 
immeuble: an acquét in the estate of the first credi-renter, a propre in the estate of 
his heirs.* 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed two further extensions of 
the definition of immovables that consequently transformed the function of 
propres in successions: first, rentes constitutes (perpetual annuities in exchange for 
a capital sum), then royal offices held by families on an indefinite basis. 

A rente constituée differed radically from a rente foncière in the estate of the debi- 
renter: in the rente constituée he received a sum of money, in the rente foncière a 
piece of real property. In the estate of the credi-renter, however, there was no 
difference between the two kinds of rentes: they both brought the same kind of 
annual income in perpetuity to him and his heirs. Rentes fonciéres earlier had 
been deemed immovables by fiction because of their contractual relationship 
with immovables by nature; now, rentes constituées were called immovables by 
fiction because they served the credi-renter in the same way as the earlier 
immovable by fiction, the rente foncière. In effect, the first immovable by fiction 
bred its own kind.’ 

* Edouard Lambert, De l'exhérédation et les legs faits au profit des héritiers présomplifs (Paris, 1895), 432. 

“Charles Lefebvre, Obseroations sur les rentes perpétuelles dans l'ancien droit francais (Paris, 1914), provides a 
lucid seventy-six-page survey of the legal aspects of rentes, and the complexities of the subject during its 
formative period is dealt with by Bernard Schnapper, Les rentes au XVI siècle (Paris, 1957). 

5 Lefebvre, Rentes, 54-76, but more authoritatively, René Filhol, Le premier président Cristofle de Thou (Paris, 
1937), 249-90. By fixing rentes constituées at a rate below what was considered usurious (see below, note 30) 
and making them terminable only by the debi-renter's returning the capital (or by a cumbersome legal 
process of forfeiture for nonpayment of the rente), this form of perpetual loan became nonusurious in terms 


of canon law and thus the principal method of lending—although in law actually an alienation—during the 
ancien régime. 
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This process was repeated in the seventeenth century when offices came to 
be classified as immovables. Again juristic philosophy defined the thing in law 
according to its temporal and not its physical aspect. The paulette in 1604 had 
the effect of endowing offices that had regularly become venal during the 
previous century with the quality of being transmissible by inheritance. 
Offices therefore provided the series of successive holders with the same kind 
of regular revenue as did rentes, and so, like rentes, offices became fictive 
immovables and consequently propres in family successions.’ 

We shall return later to the political and economic consequences of offices' 
and rentes! becoming family propres. These developments have been introduced 
here only to show the vast scope of propres in customary laws: land and houses 
actually owned; rentes foncières established on real property which had been 
alienated; rentes constituées established on capital which had been alienated; 
and royal offices. According to the coutumiers, all these things were supposed to 
be conserved, and if possible augmented, over the generations. In the short 
run, legal strictures required conservative handling of propres, but this also 
enhanced the possibility of slow but steady growth over the generations. 

The laws governing propres were diverse and complex. One of the main 
categories was protection of a wife's propres from the depredations of her 
husband, who in general had control over family property. “Husbands get up 
three times during the night in order to sell their wives’ property," ran a 
medieval proverb; ancien régime jurists were fond of quoting it when explaining 
later laws preventing such chicanery." We must bypass this, however, as well 
as such things as the retrait lignager, which allowed heirs to recover propres 
alienated by their parents.’ Instead, we shall concentrate on how non-noble 
families handled the most dangerous threat to their heritages: excessive 
division among a large number of heirs. 

Legal systems which make no distinction between the kinds of property 
involved in succession and which allow great liberty of testamentary dis- 
position to the deceased (Roman law and English law, for example) pose no 
problem to advantaging one heir among many in order to keep the patrimony 
intact. But in French coutumier succession, where propres were distinguished 
from meubles and acquéts (both of which could be disposed of freely), propres 
were supposed to be divided equally among heirs without distinction of sex, 
and, accordingly, testamentary liberty was supposed to be limited.* The two 
“supposed to be” conditions in that sentence intimate how the coutumiers were 
twisted in order to keep family heritages intact over the generations. 

The Coutume de Paris, which influenced other coutumiers, classified four-fifths 
of the propres as the réserve héréditaire, which should be divided equally.” There 


$ Renusson, Propres, V, iv (ed. 1714: 455-514); Durupt, Propres, 18-26; also Francois Olivier-Martin, 
Histoire de la Coutume ... de Paris, 1 (Paris, 1922): 210. 

" Antoine Loisel, Institutes coutumitres [1607], I, ii, 14 (ed. Paris, 1846, 1:152). 

* Louis Falletti, Le retrait lignager en droit coutumier frangais (Paris, 1923), is the standard work. 

* Experts will know that some coutumiers made acquéts subject to lineage rights and that in others males 
were advantaged over females; exceptions like these will not be noted regularly by me, since I am only 
concerned here with usual conditions. 

? Jean de Laplanche, La réserve coulumitre dans l'ancien droit francais (Paris, 1925), 374-412; Gustave 
Boissonade, Histoire de la réserve héréditaire et de son influence morale et économique (Paris, 1873), 252-72. 
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would be no problem if only one son and one daughter survived to maturity: 
the daughter would be dowered as handsomely as possible when she mar- 
ried—let us say, one-quarter of the family’s propres—and then renounce her 
rights of succession, so that the bulk of the heritage would pass to the son 
during the parents’ lifetime or upon their death. The issue became acute when 
there were many children or none at all. If many, one of them had to be 
advantaged if the family heritage were to be kept sufficiently unified to 
maintain its potential for growth; if none, the choice lay between allowing 
intestate division of the estate among the couple’s parents and siblings, 
augmenting all collateral lines’ heritages equally, or advantaging one or more 
of them." 

If there were many children, the prerequisite for escaping the danger of 
excessive partition was to avoid letting the propres fall under the egalitarian 
rules of intestate succession. There were two ways to accomplish this: to 
dispose of the propres during lifetime by gifts, advantaging one heir in the 
process, or to convert the bulk of the estate from propres to acquéts or meubles, 
which could be disposed of freely by testament. Modern legal scholars are 
divided as to which of these two methods was preferred to avoid **amorcellement 
des hérilages." We know that both were used, but until a fuller investigation of 
pratique is made by historians, we shall have to remain content with the 
possibilities known to exist within the dogmatique. 

Lifetime advantaging of one heir usually took the form of a heavy marriage 
endowment of one child, usually of the eldest son (institution contractuelle) or, in 
the absence of children, of lifetime gifts (donations entre vifs)? to a selected 
collateral heir. The key to the success of this system depended on the legal 
requirement (which varied among the coutumiers) that when the parents died 
an advantaged heir had to report back (rapport) the lineage property he or she 
had obtained earlier and have it measured against what an equal share would 
have been if all the parental propres had devolved intestate. The more progres- 
sive coutumiers made reporting back optional, so that the advantage given at 
the time of marriage could be preserved. The child then simply renounced 
rights of inheritance and kept the lineage property obtained from the parents 
earlier.? The flaw in this system, from the parents’ point of view, was that 
dowering of children at marriage and other forms of donations were irrevo- 
cable: “one cannot both give and hold back a donation" was the rule. The 
longer the parents lived, the more inclined they would be to make lifetime 
settlements, but longevity was by no means common. 


11 T am assuming the situation where advantaging was not accomplished totally by putting daughters 
and cadet sons into the religious life or otherwise forcing a lifetime of celibacy upon them; everyone knows 
about this, but its frequency is arguable. . 

12 Institutions and donations are neatly summarized by Charles Lefebvre, Successions, 1: 149-65, 202-22. 
Francis Garrisson in “Biens individuels et biens familiaux," Travaux et recherches de l'Institut de droit comparé de 
l'Université de Paris, 22 (1963): 27-39, an article unfortunately not documented, holds that institution con- 
tractuelle was the most important device to advantage one child. 

B Jean Yver, Egalité entre héritiers et exclusion des enfants dotés (Paris, 1966), covers the whole problem, 
comparing coutumier groups with each other and with Roman law. More recently Xavier Martin, Le principe 
d'tgalitė dans les successions roturières en Anjou et dans le Maine (Paris, 1972), has dealt with the area of strictest 
rapport, where advantaging one child was difficult (cf. 143, 151-53, 159), but I would like to have more 
evidence of eighteenth-century practice before conceding that manceau-angevin “egalitarianism” remained 
pure until the end. 
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The weight of modern legal scholarly opinion seems to fall upon the use of 
testamentary tricks rather than inter vivos actions as the major device used to 
evade the danger of dismembering family fortunes.* The problem was to 
overcome the rule of coutumier succession which declared that “no one can be 
an heir and a legatee at the same time." Assume the example of the Coutume de 
Paris, where four-fifths of the propres constituted the réserve héréditaire and had to 
be divided equally: the testator was free to bequeath one-fifth, but not to 
someone who also shared in the réserve as an heir. According to customary law, 
legacies were supposed to be nominal (pious bequests to the church and the 
like), while the law itself declared who should inherit the major portion of the 
lineage property. T'he Roman law worked the other way: the head of the fam- 
ily instituted one principal heir, and then in his testament charged that heir 
by codicils to distribute legacies to others. 

Put in a nutshell, the practitioners of customary law developed ways to 
make their law operate as if it were the Roman law turned upside down. In 
Roman law the instituted heir was at the top, the legatees in codicils below; in 
customary laws, the general legacy (legs universel) was invested in one person 
at the top, while the heirs were left to distribute the réserve, such as it was. The 
beneficiary of the legs universel was, however, one of the natural heirs who re- 
nounced his or her heritage in order to accept the legacy, thereby avoiding 
incompatibility of being heir and legatee at the same time.'* To make this 
efficient, the quantity of propres in the heritage had to be reduced so as to 
minimize the réserve to be divided among the remaining heirs. T'he law winked 
at such doings as long as the immeubles went to an heir of the lineage." 

Commoners who had considerable property, many children, and a smart 
lawyer could thus keep the family heritage intact just as easily as nobles, 
whose eldest sons were entitled to two-thirds or more of the property by law.?? 
If the younger children of commoners had had to rely upon the réserve 
héréditaire, they could have found themselves destitute. To protect them in an 
absolute way, the customary law borrowed the principle of the légitime from 
Roman law. In customary law usage, the /égitime guaranteed each child one- 
half of what he or she would have gotten by intestate succession. This 


M Above all Lambert, L'exhérédation, 390-459, and recently R. Besnier, "Le cumul des qualités d'héritier 
et la législation dans les coutumes de préciput,” in Études Dumas (= Annales de la faculté de droit d'Aix, number 
43: Aix-en-Provence, 1950), 25-35. 

18 A useful summary of testaments in the north and the south, and a comparison between them, is found 
in Gabriel Lepointe, Droit romain et ancien droit français. Régimes matrimontaux, liberalités, successions (Paris, 
1958), 305-37, 464-68. ae 

Lambert, L'exhérédation, 408-12; Charles Lefebvre, L'ancien droit des successions (Paris, 1912), 1: 193-201. 

1" Reclassifying, or declassifying, propres was done in several ways, mainly through sale or exchange for 
another immeuble which became an acquét and would remain such if passed to a legatee rather than an heir. 
Thus the use of legacy blocked the development of new propres. Lambert, L’exhérédation, 419-32, shows how 
the old acquét/propre distinction parallels the new legatee/heir status, acquéts becoming more prevalent as 
legacy became the major form of succession. 

18 See Lefebvre, Successions, 1: 122-47. The tendency of legal historians to treat propres as if part of noble 
succession has been criticized quite correctly by Garrisson (above, note 12), 36. Such is the main flaw of 
Mousnier’s recent exposition of the subject (above, note 2): save in a few places, droit d’ainesse applied to 
roturiers only if they happened to possess a seigneurial fief, and entail (substitution) was not allowed to 
(although it was sometimes practiced by) roturiers before 1747. 
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included not only propres but also the parents’ acquêts and all lifetime gifts of 
immovables they had made. This set an absolute limit on the possibilities of 
advantaging one child, for, assuming a réserve of four-fifths for intestate succes- 
sion, the légitime limited the fraction of advantaging to three-quarters if there 
were two children, two-thirds if three, five-eighths if four, etc., but never less 
than one-half to the advantaged one. It may seem ironic that the vaunted 
coutumier principle of equality among heirs was guaranteed ultimately by the 
application of Roman law principles, but in historical actuality this con- 
fluence of Roman and customary laws of succession is characteristic of the 
whole movement of French jurisprudence during the ancien régime.” 

By the end of the eighteenth century, jurists agreed that Roman law's 
instituted heir and customary law's general legacy were equally valid testa- 
mentary devices to preserve a patrimony intact—each, in fact, as effective in 
this respect as the guaranteed primogenitary succession of the noble order.? 
Indeed, during the revolution one of the leaders of the Committee on the 
Constitution, the jurist Merlin, called the system of propres “one of the most 
remarkable and clearly enunciated consequences"?! of the feudal system. His 
history was faulty, as was pointed out from the floor then and has been noted 
in scholarly works since, but he was not wrong in his apprehension that such 
equalizing elements of succession to propres as the réserve héréditaire had be- 
come part of “a ridiculous assortment of contradictory laws and customs 
which work only to reproduce the traces of feudal government in a truly 
political association."?? By “feudalism in the modern polity" Merlin meant 
the nurturing of great families by the system of lineage property, manipulated 
as necessary to advantage one heir. Historically speaking, the concept of 
propres was born and grew up in the milieu of roturier succession; sociologically 
comprehended, it matured as the legal handmaiden of the newly ennobled 
and the great bourgeois dynasties of the ancien régime. 

One of the most perspicacióus of modern legal historians, Edmond Mey- 
nial, likened propres to "perpetual entails," pieces of lineage property that 
traveled through the generations of heirs undiminished, in perpetuity.” This 
forward-looking aspect of propres in early modern jurisprudence must always 
be kept in mind. It represented a basic shift away from the original function of 
propres (that is, to identify the genearchal origin of property), a shift that 
opened the way for commoners' fortunes to bloom and flourish over the 


19 Eusèbe de Laurière, Les Institutions et substitutions contractuelles, 3: 35-37 (ed. Paris, 1715, 2: 167-73); 
Boissonade, Réserve héréditaire, 272-311; Lambert, L'exhérédation, 60-65; Y ver, Égalité entre héritiers, 70—73. 

9? Explicit evidence of this is often cited from a work I have not seen, A.-F. Nicolas Levasseur, De la 
réunion des qualités de légataire et d'héritier (Paris, 1790); see Besnier (above, note 14), 3o, and Lambert, 
L'exhtrédation, 411. 

31 J. Mavidal and E. Laurent, eds., Archives Parlementaires (Paris, 1879-), 20: 602 [21 Nov. 1790]. The 
revolution’s abolition of propres is traced fully by André Dejace; Les règles de la dévolution successorale sous la 
Révolution (1789-1794) (Paris, 1957), 56-70. 

73 Archives Parlementaires, 11: 688-89 (25 Feb. 1790). 

_ P" Remarques sur les traits originaux de l'ancien droit privé francais," Tijdschrift voor rechtsgeschiedenis, 4 
(1923): 406-07; see also Meynial’s very pertinent essay, "Remarques sur . . . la succession aux propres," 
Revue générale de droit, 27 (1923): 926-51. Renusson, Propres, HI, i, 1-4 (ed. 1714: 239-41), shows contempo- 
rary awareness of how future generations were being served. 
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centuries. This effect can be seen by considering the function in family | 
fortunes and family mentalities of the two uniquely French institutions that 
were propres by fiction and comprised the major part of lineage property: 
rentes perpétuelles and heritable offices. 


GEORGE V. TAYLOR HAS PROVIDED a comprehensive picture of “capitalism” in 
prerevolutionary France, distinguishing four types. Three are “preindustrial” 
or “premodern” in that they anticipate later forms of commercial or indus- 
trial enterprise; the fourth is *noncapitalist wealth," which suggests its non- 
progressive nature by its very title. The fourth type, however, is by far the 
most important element in the economy of the ancien régime, for Taylor . 
estimates that this proprietary wealth (the term he quickly adopts in lieu of 
the awkward expression “‘noncapitalist wealth") comprised eighty percent of 
all private wealth in France as compared to only twenty percent for the three 
protocapitalistic forms. Proprietary wealth provided low return, but involved 
low risk; and it was very, very stable.?* 

Taylor's "proprietary wealth" consists of three things: land, rentes, and 
offices, which are precisely the three elements that comprise propres in the 
customary laws of succession. If we were to substitute “lineage property" for 
"proprietary wealth" throughout Taylor's essay, which would be quite valid 
in juridical terms, we would get a vivid image—the kind Tocqueville would 
have appreciated—of the role of inheritance in the making of great fortunes 
during the ancien régime. 

Since wealth invested in land, rentes, and offices was immobilized, the effect 
upon the nation's capitalistic development was stifling. The preference shown 
by wealthy families for this kind of investment is the main source of the 
plaintive remarks uttered so often about the passive character of French 
capitalism. That by Ernest Labrousse is an example: “Capitalism without 
power, .. . without a sure structure, . . . without a sure way of reckoning, . . . 
without the entrepreneur's risking an unsure bet." But from the point of 
view of the proprietor—the term “proprietary capitalist" comes to the tip of 
one's tongue—that type of wealth had many advantages. “The returns it 
yielded were modest,” Taylor points out, “but they were fairly constant and 
varied little from year to year. They were realized not by entrepreneurial 
effort, which was degrading, but by mere ownership and the passage of 
calendar intervals. ... Combined into endowments yielding assured reve- 
nues, carefully managed, they could be made to support a family indefinitely 
in a genteel style of living.” This conduct also frequently arouses the disdain 
of liberal historians, who score vivre bourgeoisement as much as vivre noblement, 


H George V. Taylor, "Noncapitalist Wealth and the Origins of the French Revolution," American 
Historical Review, 72 (1967): 469-96 (486-87 for the percentages mentioned); the other three types of 
capitalism are dealt with in Taylor's “Types of Capitalism in 18th-Century France," English Historical ^ 
Renew, 79 (1964): 478-97. 

?* Histoire économique et sociale de la France, 2 (Paris, 1970): 703. 

* Taylor, “Noncapitalist Wealth,” 471, 472-73. 
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the former because it was pusillanimous in facing the dawn of industrial 
capitalism, the latter because it was prideful despite its apparent social 
dysfunction. 

Taylor's calculations of French private wealth in 1787 list in order of 
importance: land being exploited (80 percent); houses rented (10 percent); 
governmental perpetual and lifetime rentes (4 percent); and venal offices (2.5 
percent). Under the category "Investments in Private rentes and Loans" 
Taylor was forced to enter '*[?]" because there were no statistics available.” 
But France's leading jurist of the day, Pothier, reported the following in the 
1760s: “Rentes constituées are the most common form of rentes, and there are 
many more of them than there are of the other kinds... . Rentes constitutes 
compose today the largest part of the patrimony, often all the patrimony, of a 
great number of families.” This statement alone is sufficient to make us 
doubt that we will ever be sure of the overall dimensions of French private 
wealth (or be able to discern any change in its shape) in the last pre- 
revolutionary decades until we have reasonable statistical knowledge about 
rentes constituées.™ 

Rentes constituées became prevalent because most families—especially the 
non-noble, upwardly mobile ones—had little land and few houses which they 
could (or would choose to) alienate in exchange for rentes foncières, whereas the 
fluid capital that had to be given in exchange for a perpetual annuity was 
constantly being generated by all kinds of money income. Rentes constitutes 
were the quickest way to convert these sums into perpetual lineage property. 
One simply had to find a credit-worthy family in need of capital. When that 
capital was converted into a rente in the credi-renter's estate, it changed 
instantly from a meuble to an immeuble—first as an acquét, then as a propre when 
it passed to an heir. 

The initial advantages of rentes constituées are evident. It is more difficult to 
understand why credi-renters clung to them when debi-renters threatened to 
repurchase the rente. Rather than recover their capital, credi-renters renego- 
tiated the contracts at a lower rate of return to themselves. The market rate of 
rentes constituées regularly ran below the legal rate fixed by the state. The steady 
reduction in the stipulated legal rate, from.8 percent in the 1550s down to 4.5 
percent,.from 1665 onwards, was not enacted to protect debi-renters from 
paying excessive rentes but to recognize the ever lower rates credi-renters were 
willing to accept.” As early as the mid-1600s one can discern among “‘capital- 

77 Ibid., 486, n. 68. 

38 Traité du contrat de constitution de rentes, § 166 (ed. Oeuvres, 3 [Paris, 1861—: 498) for the first half of this 
quotation; the second half is given by Lefebvre, Rentes perpttuelles, 56-57, apparently from the same work. 

9 Sampling notarial records for selected places and years would yield the size and number of new rentes 
constiluées, but this would have to be reduced by the number of old ones terminated. Since terminations were 
not usually notarized, the information would have to be derived from average length revealed by such 
documents as multi-generational family household accounts. Unlike royal and provincial rentes constituées 
(such as those on the Hôtel de Ville) which functioned as perpetual bonds because governments rarely had 
the means to repurchase them, rentes constituées between private parties frequently functioned more like term 
loans. Further, see below the text relative to notes 53 and 58. 


9? See Pierre Goubert, Beauvais et le Beauvaisis de 1600 à 1730 (Paris, 1960), 538-40, for these facts regarding 
credi-renters’ psychology and the rates of rentes. 
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ists" a kind of thirst for rentes constituées—an emphyléosomanie if you will— 
complementing archomanie, the mad passion for offices that Loyseau described 
just after 1600." 

If rentes constituées were unsuitable to an individual's wish to get rich quickly, 
they were well suited to a family's hope of getting rich eventually. Imagine the 
following model: if the revenue from a given rente founded at five percent were 
to be saved for five years and invested in a new rente, and the revenue from the 
old and new rentes were saved again for five years and reinvested, this kind of 
compounding every five years for one hundred years would multiply the value 
of the original rente eighty-five-fold. In three generations, that is, less than 
12,000 livres could be compounded into 1,000,000 /ivres—the threshold figure for 
the achievement of noble status. And rentes, it must be recalled—-as much as 
they may seem now to have been long-term loans, a soft form of usury—were 
regarded then as a “noble” form of wealth, not derogating to noble status as 
were most forms of commercial investment. In terms of social respectability, 
above all for families entertaining hopes of eventual noble status, rentes con- 
stituées were a precious resource, the easiest way to cleanse wealth of com- 
mercial stain and to lock it securely and honorably into the family heritage.?? 

'The long-term effectiveness of compounding rentes was subject, of course, to 
the fiscal risks of devaluation and inflation. Since we are well enough informed 
about all three factors involved, i.e., rates of rentes, monetary alterations, and 
price indices, it would seem possible to chart the vicissitudes of rentiers during 
any desired span of years during the ancien régime. The overall trend of the 
eighteenth century has already been reckoned. The value of the livre was 
stable from 1727 onwards, and there was general prosperity during the cen- 
tury. The fruits, however, were not equally shared. Prices rose sixty percent, 
but the income of rentiers rose one hundred percent while that of peasants only 
fifty percent. So, it has been calculated, some thousands of rentters reaped 
three-quarters of the gains; millions of peasants, only one-quarter. By this 
time most rentes were in the form of rentes constituées, money loans in effect, 
commonly held against peasants forced to indebt themselves at least for short 
terms when crises occurred.” 

The unequal rewards of prosperity during the eighteenth century suggest 
that the real profiteers were those families that had arrived at a level of fortune 
where a good portion of their wealth could be reinvested. We may some day 
be able to establish the normal take-off point of family capitalistic enterprise, 
at which a significant portion of the heritage could be devoted to the kind of 
constant compounding of perpetual annuities that would allow the building of 
great fortunes. T'o establish that point will require many more family histories 
describing the accumulation of fortunes below 1,000,000 livres, the level at 
which, according to Chaussinand-Nogaret, a family became noble-worthy.* 


31 See below, note 44. 

32 The forthcoming work by Robert Forster on the Depont family of La Rochelle during the eighteenth 
century shows a compounding of fortune and upward mobility which matches many of my hypotheses. 

9 Pierre Goubert, L'ancien régime. 2: Les pouvoirs (Paris, 1974), 205-06. See also his contribution in the 
work cited above, n. 25, 538-40, for these facts regarding credi-renters’ psychology and the rate of rentes. 

** Guy Chaussinand-Nogaret, "Capital et structure sociale sous l'Ancien Régime," Annales ( E.S.C.), 25 
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With this information we may be able to detect stages in the development of 
great wealth through the conservative handling of lineage property. 

Successful compounding of a family heritage required that each generation 
sacrifice something of its own well-being for the sake of future generations. 
While resembling lawful entail in some ways, propres differs in others. Entail 
guarantees the integrity of the family heritage by placing it beyond the control 
of any one generation, whereas propres reckons that each generation will play 
an active role in the family's rise to wealth. Many generations, therefore, had 
to live lives of delayed gratification in order to assure the lasting felicity of 
descendants far in the future. Such a mentality of family life is hardly known 
anymore, at least in affluent nations. If we were to try to account for this 
difference between then and now, one factor predominates: the role of the 
state in assuring citizens' livelihood. 

Today nations commit themselves to maintaining a minimum standard of 
living, yet sometimes tens of thousands still die of starvation that the state 
cannot prevent. Those who die have no inherited means to fall back upon in 
such crises. Not all those born poor will die in this way, but none of those born 
rich will do so. This is the situation that prevailed periodically in France at 
least until near the end of the ancien régime. “Caring for one's own" meant 
transmitting a heritage that would make certain that those of one's blood 
would escape starvation and likely survive the ravages of war and pestilence. 
In that age the state could not even promise survival, let alone an adequate 
livelihood, to its subjects. A reasonable family heritage was a life-and-death 
proposition, an *'autodéfense familiale”™ hard to imagine in modern, affluent 
societies. Apologists for perpetuating family fortunes generally stressed the 
motive of family glory, but the basic motive was simply that of survival. 

This state of affairs was appropriate to the “long-run fatalism" that Rostow 
finds to be typical of traditional society, but it was not descriptive of the 
French economic mentality at large before the Revolution.?? Indeed, the safely 
affluent could enjoy a sense of optimism in their ultraconservative handling of 
proprietary wealth. The coin of destiny etched with the grim reaper on one 
side could be blazoned with noble arms on the other. Nobility was a jurid- 
ically separate order in France, and it was open to those who acquired vast 
wealth or who performed great services to the monarchy—usually both. One 
route to achieve noble status surpassed all others: royal office. 


MIXING PRIVATE RIGHT WITH PUBLIC OFFICE on a salable and hereditary basis 
is so repugnant to the modern mind that historians find it difficult to regard 
the French nalité des offices—as legal and generally accepted as it was during 


(1970): 463-76, shows that one million livres invested in noncommercial form yielded enough revenue of a 
“noble” kind to allow one to live in the style of a noble. Chaussinand-Nogaret confuses things somewhat by 
referring to roturier fortunes as mobilitre—true perhaps of the few test cases of great financial officers whom 
he is examining but certainly not of most roturier fortunes. 

38 The felicitous term of Durupt, Propres, 116, as a rationale for the system of propres. 

W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, 2d ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1949): 4-5, ascribes this 
mentality to traditional societies (e.g., pre-Newtonian in the West). Taylor, '"Noncapitalist Wealth,” 482, 
applies it inaptly to Rostow's next period, when the preconditions for take-off are developed. 
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‘the last two hundred years of the Old Régime—as anything better than 
legitimized corruption.” In parts of the system private profit was always as 
great a motive as public service, to be sure. This was especially true of 
financial offices, where fortunes might be made quickly by those who collected 
royal taxes or disbursed royal monies. Involved was not embezzlement so 
much as exploitation by these officers of the financial power they derived from 
holding huge sums of public money in their private control over many 
months’ time.* There were also farcical offices such as wig superintendent, 
which became the butt of many jokes. The most important part of royal 
officialdom, however, was the magistracy. Most of the magisterial offices, 
from the provincial court clerkships to the Presidents à mortier of the Parlement 
of Paris, were purchasable and hereditary, but few magistrates were corrupt 
or incompetent. The magistracy was the backbone of the administration for 
two hundred years, as vital to the constitution as the monarchy itself during 
the centuries when France was the greatest power in the western world. 

We still lack a definitive study of the French system of venal-hereditary 
officeholding— what can be called ‘“‘dynastic officialdom”—but we can appre- 
ciate how it served the nation in terms of public law.” 

The English word “venal” carries a burden of opprobrium which for the 
most part should not be borne by French venal officeholding. A more proper 
connotation would be “legally available by purchase." One of the most 
widespread misconceptions regarding hereditary officialdom is the belief that 
the potential evils of venality were reinforced when combined with those of 
hereditability. The truth is more that they mitigated each other. In the 
sixteenth century, when offices were still only venal, the officeholder was 
always in peril of losing his investment totally by inopportune death, for an 
office reverted to the crown if the holder did not sell it during his lifetime or 
resign it in favor of a relative at least forty days before his own demise. After 
1604, when the paulette made offices hereditary, the individual's somewhat 
precarious title was transformed into an assured family possession. Therewith 
the reason for quickly drawing the maximum profit from offices was nullified 
by their classification as propres in the family heritage. 

It can be argued also that venality nullified one of the dangers of herit- 
ability. For, if devolution were possible only to a son or other close heir, the 
odds were great that some generation would see the office forced upon an 
incompetent descendant—a plight encountered only too often in the history of 
dynastic monarchies. Venality allowed complete separation of the office from 
the family without loss of the investment if there were no suitable male heir; 


V K. W. Swart, Sale of Offices in the Seventeenth Century (The Hague, 1949), 1-2, lists several who have the 
conventional attitude. Swart himself adopts it sometimes, although he is aware that the French system of 
offices was completely legal and was administered less corruptly than elsewhere; cf. ibid., 34-35, 112, 121. 

* See J. F. Bosher, French Finances, 1770-1795 (Cambridge, 1970), 92-110. 

?? Paul Louis-Lucas, Elude sur la vénalité des charges et fonctions publiques (Paris, 1883), is fundamental for the 
juristic aspect of offices; see 5-73 for the history up to the Paulette. Martin Gdhring, Die Amterkauflichkeit im 
Ancien Régime (Berlin, 1938), covers the whole subject chronologically but is outdated. Rolandi Mousnier, La 
vénalité des offices sous Henri IV et Louis XIII, 2d ed. (Paris, 1971), is the most important historical work ever 
done on the subject, but its chronological scope is limited. 
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or, as one often sees in the history of great robe families, the office was 
transferred to a collateral line when the direct male descendant was an infant, 
was incompetent, or was unwilling. In brief, heritability attenuated venal- 
ity's inclination to avarice by replacing it with family honor, while venality 
modified heritability's potential for incompetence by allowing a kind of 
capacitat to replace the usual majorat. 

Venal-hereditary officeholding is subject to many more misconceptions in 
terms of its function.in public law, but only one more can be mentioned here: 
the idea that a truly proprietary right was transferred from the king to the 
officeholder. As Loyseau declared in 1610, when heritability was just com- 
ing into use, it imparted “no right in the office, but a simple right to the 
office.’“° The king was always the proprietor and could repurchase the office 
at any time. The officeholder was the usufructor, and only that use was 
salable and inheritable. (Although women could not exercise an office, they 
could own the right to sell or assign one to a qualified man.) Two offices could 
not be held simultaneously, and the exercise of an office could not be sub- 
delegated to another person.* Free disposition: by sale or testament imparted 
to offices the essential qualities of private property, which helps explain their 
classification as propres; but officers did not own public power, however much 
some of them late in the ancien régime acted as if they did. Dynastic officialdom 
never enjoyed the kind of seigneurial right in the exercise of public power that 
was characteristic of the feudal age. 

As finally perfected the system of venal-hereditary office worked analo- 
gously to rentes: as long as the crown never repurchased offices—and, if it ever 
had the will, it lacked the money to do so on a broad scale—they were de facto 
permanent family possessions, properties that gave splendor to the family’s 
name because they involved the exercise of public power.” 

It is not true that offices were a great source of revenue, save for financial 
officials. A comprehensive study of the market value of various offices still 
needs to be done, but the abundant examples we have show consistently that 
offices were the lowest-yielding element of the family fortune. The greatest 


* Offices, III, ii, § 2 (ed. Oeuvres [Paris, 1666], 233). 

* The kind of cumul des offices that Pierre Goubert talks about (“Les officiers royaux des présidiaux, 
bailliages et élections dans la société française du XVII’ siècle,” XVII siècle, 42-43 [1959]: 54-65) involved 
“moonlighting” by royal or municipal officers as magistrates in rural seigneurial jurisdictions. I know of no 
instance of two royal venal-hereditary offices being held simultaneously by one person. 

43 The Parlements of Normandy (in 1756) and Bordeaux (in 1771) claimed proprietary rights in offices 
“autant que cette des rentes et des héritages,” but such touting of public office as lineage property does not 
prove that the law had changed; see Jacques Kubler, L'origine de la perpétuité des offices royaux (Nancy, 1958), 
279, n. 21, and 263-94. The long practice of hereditary officialdom created a mentality of possessiveness— 
enhanced, of course, by such things as Montesquieu's defense of venal office (L'esprit des lots, 5: 19)—but the 
words and acts of Maupeou in 1771 show that the crown did not accept the perpetuity of Parlement and its 
officials. Goubert, Ancien Régime, 2: 143, opines that the sale of offices could be considered as loans. Loyseau, 
offices [1610], HI, I, $893—95 (ed. Oeuvres [Paris, 1666], 231), points out that this was literally true in the 
sixteenth century; but the Paulette changed things radically. For ancien régime testimonials on the role of 
offices in patrimonies, see B. N. ms. fr. 7012, fol. 495v (anonymous mid-eighteenth-century pamphlet on 
venality); Jacques Leschassier, Discours de rendre les offices héréditaires et matrimoniaux lenus en fief du roy |ca. 
1610], ed. Oeuvres (Paris, 1649), 235-39); Denis Lebrun, Traité des successions [1692], II, iii, 7, § 25 (ed. Paris, 
1700: 253)—a work of fundamental importance; J.-M. Ricard, Traité des donations entre vifs el lestamentaires 
[1652], 3° partie, X, 1, § 1424 (ed. Paris, 1707, 1: 740). 
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offices, such as the Presidents à mortier of the Parlement of Paris, could even 
drain family wealth because revenue from them was insufficient to maintain 
the style of life expected of the official. Office could not be a predominant ele- 
ment in the family fortune: it averaged no more than twenty percent of it, 
often much less (financial offices excepted as usual). From the economic 
point of view, therefore, offices were an even more conservative element in 
propres than land or rentes, not to mention their equally great immobilization of 
family capital. 

The insatiable thirst for offices was dubbed archomanie in a memorable 
chapter of Loyseau's Offies in 1610, and was satirized by Ponchartrain a 
century later when he quipped to Louis XIV that every time the king created 
an office God created a fool to buy it. This phenomenon can be explained 
reasonably only in terms of the status that office provided, and above all the 
possibility of noble status itself. 

Status through office was achieved in two different stages: 1.) the rise while 
still roturier from a lower- to a higher-ranking office that was not noble; and 2.) 
the change from roturier to noble status by holding for three generations an 
office that was ennobling. T'he initial process of climbing the lower rungs on 
the ladder of offices necessarily involved the venal element. All offices were 
propres in the law, but alienating a lesser one for another with higher status 
was normal family practice. The long-range plan was to improve the family's 
"official status until it acquired an office whose holder was personally 
regarded as noble during his tenure. Then the factor of heritability became 
paramount: after three generations the officeholder's personal noble status 
became the birthright of his entire family. Legally all the offspring of the third 
generation were noble whether or not they held office.** This juridical three- 
generation rule for upward mobility in the social order of the ancien régime has 
its counterpart in the sociological three-generation model of mobility from 
lower- to upper-class status in modern society.“ Wealth is the necessary basis, 
but acculturation requires manners and bearing which only the third gener- 
ation of the rising family acquires from infancy. In the seventeenth century the 
three-generation rule was defended by a pseudogenetic theory that claimed it 


? Philip Dawson, Provincial Magistrates and Revolutionary Politics in France, 1789-1795 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1972), 89-91, estimates that bailliage and présidial offices comprised sixteen percent of the value of family 
fortunes but yielded only half that percentage in terms of total annual income. Goubert, Beauvais, 328, 
estimates that offices constituted one-fourth of family fortunes, but in another work (above, note 41, 66-68) 
notes that the proportionate size of office in family fortunes decreased during the seventeenth century 
(except for lucrative financial ones) and that office yielded poorly compared with other investments. See 
also Mousnier, Vénalité (2d ed.), 74-77, in general. For the profitability of financial offices, see Chaussinand- 
Nogaret (above, note 34) and Bosher, French Finances, 67-91. 

Loyseau, Offices, III, i, § 10 (ed. Oeuvres [1666], 223). Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la 
France aux XVII et XVIII siecles (Paris, 1923), 406. 

“ The three-generation principle (derived originally from Roman Law, Cod. 12, 1, 1) was used as a 
prescriptive method to claim nobility after three generations of "living nobly” until replaced in the 
sixteenth century by officeholding as the surer route to nobility; see J. R. Bloch, L'anoblissement en France au 
temps de Francois I". (Paris, 1934), 30 ff., who also provides a list of ennobling offices (76 ff.). The state of 
ennobling offices in the later eighteenth century is admirably set forth by David Bien, “La réaction aris- 
tocratique avant 1789,” Annales (E.S.C.), 29 (1974): 23-48, 505-34. Other more or less anecdotal reports of 
the ennobling process are provided by Goubert (as above, n. 41, 73-75); Mousnier Vénalité, 2d ed., 77-83); 
Dawson (Provincial Magistrates, 58-60); Elinor G. Barber (The Bourgeoisie in 18th-Century France [Princeton, 
1955], 99-140); and Vivian R. Gruder (The Royal Provincial Intendants (Ithaca, 1968], 52-70). 

** Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Mobility, XVII, §§ 8-14 (ed. London, 1954: 449-57). 
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took that long to breed out ignoble elements,“ but the obvious environmental 
explanation, which needed no touting, was that only children of the third 
generation, born and raised in a milieu where the family head was noble ex 
officio, would live their whole lives in noble circumstances. 

The dependence of office upon other forms of wealth is shown by the fact 
that a fortune five to six times greater than the value of the office itself was 
necessary to support the style of life it. required.” Public service without 
appropriately large private means was simply unthinkable, and service in 
office was basically incompatible with commercial enterprise—indeed, such 
was forbidden to those holding offices with noble attribution. Income from 
land and rentes, therefore, was the main support of the officeholder's family, 
and these were "noble" forms of wealth. Upward mobility over several 
generations by medti# of office complemented the multigenerational increase 
of the family fortune by conservative augmentation of rentes. The latter worked 
minimally to assure survival of future generations, while office worked max- 
imally to gain nobility by birth for descendants. 

The model of compounding rentes required self-sacrifice by each generation, 
a mentality that still needs to be proved by more than anecdotal study of the 
growth of family fortunes; but the three-generation process of attaining family 
tenure of nobility demonstrates prima facie the cooperation of many gener- 
ations to give social status to descendants whom they would never live to see. 
In an age when life-chances were so completely determined by family inher- 
itance, this conjunction of the economic and political—i.e., “oficial  —des- 
tinies of the family heritage encouraged discipline by each generation for the 
benefit of future generations. Rentes may seem to be sublimated usury and 
venal-hereditary office merely camouflaged corruption, but they were, to- 
gether with land, the most respectable forms of wealth and the principal 
elements. in the rise of great families. The laws of succession which bound 
rentes and office together as propres in inheritance add a legal dimension to our 
understanding of this phenomenon. 


SINCE POLITICAL THINKERS of the ancien régime regarded strong families as 
pillars of the state and jurists regarded the system of propres as a unique way to 


“7 Jer. Ximenez de Urrea, Dialogues du vray honneur militaire (Paris, 1585), 172v, cited in André Devyver, Le 
sang épuré: les préjugés de race chez les gentilshommes français de l'Ancien Régime (Bruxelles, 1973), 167. 

This reasoning was pre-empted by the acquisition of nobility for all his family by a new secrétaire du roi 
who died in office or possessed it for twenty years (increasingly common in the eighteenth century—see 
Bien, “Réaction aristocratique,” 43 ff.), but the original cost of those offices and the demands for loans put 
by the king upon those who held them meant that only the very rich roturier could qualify; see Chaussinand- 
Nogaret, as above, n. 34, and the forthcoming article by David Bien, “The Secrétaires du Roi: Absolutism, 
Corporatism and Privilege under the Ancien Régime.” 

4 See above, note 43. If the bulk of the income from other lineage property were required to support the 
officeholder in a respectable style of life (as would often be the case with families of modest wealth), then 
the family with many children would be forced either to advantage the one child succeeding to the office 
(which was indivisible) or to sell the office and divide the proceeds among all of them. Between these 
alternatives, nearly everyone would choose the former, I do believe, just as a peasant holding only one 
workable plot and having many children would somehow evade all laws of equal division and manage to 
have that plot pass undivided to one child; see Lutz K. Berkner and Franklin F. Mendels, "Inheritance 
Systems, Family Structure, and Demographic Patterns in Western Europe (1700-1900)," forthcoming in 
Historical Studies in Changing Fertility (Princeton University Press), ed. Charles Tilly. 
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preserve the strength and glory of the family," it may be assumed that the 
coutumiers? system of lineage property was generally accepted as a stabilizing 
force in the French nation. Yet no scholar appears to have evaluated the 
system of propres in terms of legal philosophy, let alone national stability. 

Seen looking forward from the Middle Ages, lineage property appears to be 
an evolution from extended-family proprietorship, devoted to preserving the 
transmitted heritage, toward a system based upon the stability and growth of 
new nuclear families. Seen looking backward from the Civil Code of 1804, with 
its emphasis upon individual property rights, the system of propres is clearly 
premodern because it restricted the freedom of successive heads of the family 
in favor of the perpetual corporate integrity of the lineage. The sense of private 
property is fully developed, one can say, but it is not yet individualistic. The 
underlying mentality is not “possessive individualism,” as Macpherson has 
characterized seventeenth-century English thought, but rather “family pos- 
sessiveness. "5! 

Temporal continuity, the essential quality of such “family possessive- 
ness," was well served when perpetual annuities and perpetual offices were 
embraced by the system of propres. Economic, political, and social institutions 
were thus yoked together under the law, ànd the roturier families lucky enough 
to rise above the marginal life that was the lot of most were equipped to 
aggrandize themselves over the generations. If too multifarious to be called an 
"order" of society in the old corporatist sense and too inchoate to have the 
self-consciousness of a **class" in the socialist paradigm, this group of families 
must be regarded in the first place, from any point of view, as essentially a 
stabilizing element in the civil order of the nation. 

The stability which rentes and offices provided in the family heritage (and 
vice versa) is self-evident, but some of the ways that they worked to provide 
stability for the nation as a whole are perhaps not obvious. First of all, rentes 
promoted various kinds of interfamilial relationships. Rentes foncières were 
extraordinary in that they created two propres: in the debi-renter's heritage 
because he was the true new proprietor of the land or house upon which the 
renie was established, and in the credi-renter's heritage because the security 
for the rente was a specific immovable.*? 

Rentes constituées established a propre only in the heritage of the credi-renter, 
for the capital sum the debi-renter received was a meuble; but there was 


*° For political thought see Jean Bodin, Les six livres de la république, 1, 2, and the antiquarian Étienne 
Pasquier, Recherches de la France, 11, 18; for juristic thought see André Tiraqueau, De iure primogeniorum Q, 23, 
§ 12; Claude de Ferrière, Corps et compilation de . . . (a Coutume de Paris, gl. 1 on tit. xv, art. 312, and Francois 
Bourjon, Le droit commun de la France et la Coutume de Paris réduits en principes, XV, 3, § 1. 

* C. B. Macpherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism, Hobbes to Locke (Oxford, 1962). 
Compare this observation by René Filhol, “Propriété absolue et démembrement de la propriété dans 
l'ancien droit français,” Travaux et recherches de l’Institut de droit comparé de l'université de Paris," 22 (1963): 43: 
"Revolutionary legislation attached property to the individual, but individualism appeared quite tardily in 
our history; .. old French law knew it only very late and incompletely, always refusing to detach the 
individual juridically from the social group or corps to which he belonged." 

^! *Dédoublement de la propriété foncière” is Charles Lefebvre's felicitous expression in Rentes per- 
péluelles, 44—the only author who in my recollection stresses this fact which is so important for anyone 
trying to account for proprietorship. How often have estimates of landholding in prerevolutionary France 
counted the same piece of property twice, if there were a rente foncidre established on it? 
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nothing invidious in the relationship. It was quite common to be a credi- 
renter in one relationship and debi-renter in another; moreover, these rentes 
enjoyed a much greater number and extension than any other kind. “Every- 
one who was not poor, from well-off laborers and small shopkeepers up to 
princes of the blood and even the king himself, were involved in giving and 
taking—often both at once—in the extraordinary network of rentes constituées 
which stretched out over all the kingdom."*? Such interlocking family heri- 
tages may have been forced upon France chiefly by the laws against usury, 
but the unexpected results as a socially integrative force over the centuries 
begs for the historian's advertency. 

The function of offices in binding family heritages to public power is just as 
provocative. One eighteenth-century defender of venal-hereditary officehold- 
ing went so far as to maintain that the aspiration to hold office was a 
mainspring of the economy: the négociant acquired wealth in the hope of 
raising his family to the magistracy, which in turn encouraged the marchand to 
do the same, and so the dream of office gave high purpose to commerce.™ If 
this chain of reasoning about socioeconomic behavior seems odd, the writer at 
least testifies to what every modern historian seems to believe, that the French 
were inclined to get out of business when the chance for high official status or 
nobility was offered. That they got into business in order to get out of it 
quickly when office or nobility became available is not easy to prove, but not 
impossible to believe. 

Less easy to dismiss is the statistic that two to three percent of adult males 
possessed some office on the eve of the revolution.” This blending of family 
possession and public function presumably committed tens of thousands of 
families to upholding the status quo. Yet we must be prudent. Was the 
mentality of the new generations of officeholders, those not yet on the track 
leading to nobility or perhaps nearly or newly ennobled, the same as the 
mentality of families that had long since achieved noble status? The eigh- 
teenth-century parlementaire attitude of ** L'état, c'est nous" shows that venerable 
nobles of the robe had transcended their official obedience to the king. The 
shift of allegiance from king to nation so often noted is to be found as much 
among officiers as among philosophes"? 


9! Goubert, Beauvais, 548. Goubert provides an example of a rente constitute with its blanket-mortgage 
characteristic in L’Ancien Régime, 1: Ch. 6, ad finem. 

M B. N. ms. fr. 7012 (see above, n. 42), fol. 493r. The jurist Denisart at the same time put things more 
practically, noting how the state would suffer loss of revenue (from the paulette) if it did not maintain public 
confidence in offices; Collection de déasions nouvelles (s.v. " Amovibilit£) cited by Kubler (above, note 42), 273, 
n. 26. ` 

55 Taylor, “Noncapitalist Wealth," 477. Necker estimated 51,000 offices in 1778, but this was limited to 
the courts, the municipalities and the financial system. He valued them (if repurchased) at 600,000,000 
livres, based upon the 1771 declaration of the officeholders themselves; but we know that they undervalued 
their offices in this survey (used to set a tax basis) by as much as fifty percent, so that 1,000,000,000 livres is a 
conservative estimate of market value on the eve of the revolution. About one-third of this sum was 
appropriated in 1790 for the repurchase of offices, and some 235,000,000 /ivres in assignats were finally issued 
those who surrendered their offices; see Dawson, Provincial. Magistrates, 255-74, Louis-Lucas, Vénalité, 
526-51, follows through all the revolutionary laws liquidating offices. 

* Francois Olivier-Martin, L'organisation corporative de la France d'ancien régime (Paris, 1938), 401-42, 
assesses the spirit of corporate unity and cooperation among royal officers, providing some good material 
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Dynastic officeholding committed a family to rearing its children with the 
expectation of leadership and to providing them with the education needed to 
realize it. If this tended to become a closed system, repugnant to our notions 
today of a civil service open to merit, it was, nevertheless, a pragmatic way to 
provide a body of officials suitable for public service in an era of limited higher 
education. There is no reason why the formulation “family honor and public 
service" that is applied so facilely to feudal seigneury should not be used also 
to describe the dynastic officialdom that replaced it. 

The national character of dynastic officialdom shows itself also in the great 
lateral and upward career mobility of most officials ——with Paris always as the 
central magnet—not only in their own lifetimes but even more so in the 
histories of their families. This mobility was based chiefly upon their common 
competence in legal training, which also accounts for the final triumph over 
the diversity of laws that had frustrated national unification from time imme- 
morial. The search for a “common law of customary laws," combined with 
the rapprochement between those coutumiers and Roman law (the laws of 
succession provide a good example), exemplify on the part of officialdom a 
striving for national integration that deserves to be put alongside the vaunted 
state-building of the Bourbon kings. 


THE SCHEMA OF RELATED HYPOTHESES set forth here has a demonstrably sound 
basis in law, and anecdotal proofs could readily be provided to show its 
operation. A true test of its merits, however, will not be possible until notarial 
and juridical archives are systematically exploited by researchers fully versed 
in the inheritance laws of the ancien régime." Only then will the function of 
rentes constituées in tying together family heritages become clear, the cynosure of 
office in family heritages be proven, and the dynamic role of the system of 
propres in molding family fortunes be verified. 

The laws of inheritance, Tocqueville said (continuing the quotation with 
which we began), "have a sure and uniform manner of operating upon 
society; in a fashion, they seize generations before they are born. Man is 
armed by them with an almost godlike power over the future lot of his fellow 
men." In France the law had to be manipulated to protect family heritages 
from the partition which the letter of the law required, but the system finally 
allowed a conjuncture of economic power in the form of land and rentes with 


for understanding the mentality of dynastic officialdom; but he turns against these officers when they 
stepped out of their corporate confines and began to assert public responsibility, as the parlementaires did in 
the eighteenth century. These pages are imbued with the scent of modern corporatist ideology. 

*' The work of Bourjon mentioned above in note 50 is the most comprehensive effort along this line. For 
the whole story, see André-Jean Arnaud, Les origines doctrinales du Code Civil Français (Paris, 1969). 

H Pierre Goubert has regularly voiced the hope for a great team effort to do this, notably in his Beauvais, 
538, in connection with the network of rentes constituées (see above, note 53). Jean Yver begins and ends his 
work on Egalité entre héritiers with plaintive remarks about the lack of knowledge of pratique (5-7, 296-97). If I 
understand Jean Meyer correctly (La noblesse bretonne au XVIII side [Paris, 1966], 1: 128), most documents 
regarding successions were never publicly registered, or were done so only in bits so as to preserve family 
secrets. 
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political power in the form of office, producing a largely new order of ruling 
families. The French Revolution swept away the heritability of political 
office, as the American Revolution had done earlier. Private property never- 
theless remained sacrosanct in both countries, and (pace Tocqueville) other 
ways were found to keep family fortunes intact through many generations. 





The Organized Peace in Southern France and 
Catalonia, ca. 1140 - ca. 1233 


THOMAS N. BISSON 


IN THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL POWER in southern France and Pyrenean Spain, 
the turn of the thirteenth century seems to mark a forbidding divide. For more 
than a hundred years castle-based elites had flourished in dynastic or military 
alliances of bewildering mutability, weakening the ancient solidarities of 
Carolingian territorial order. Principalities had arisen or persisted but these 
were dynastic combinations lacking administrative institutions capable of 
welding disjointed lands into effective political units. Much of this was now to 
change. The old houses of Toulouse and Béziers-Carcassonne together with 
the trans-Pyrenean designs of the Aragonese-Catalan dynasty collapsed in the 
Albigensian crusades. As early as 1212 Simon de Montfort organized a quasi- 
colonial government for lower Languedoc based largely on the baronial 
custom of “‘France near Paris"; the county of Toulouse was to succumb more 
gradually but no less inevitably to the rule of ambitious Frenchmen in the 
next generations; while the fiscal insolvency of Peter of Aragon, followed by 
his untimely death on the battlefield of Muret (1213), obliged his successor 
James the Conqueror to found his new imperialism against less dangerous 
Mediterranean neighbors upon an improved politics and finance. Historians 
have understandably stressed the hard new realities of this spectacularly 

changed world. Whatever their sense of the cultural losses, they have made no 
"claims for a native political order proven incompetent by the test of war. The 
persistent disorders of the later twelfth century, in Catalonia as well as in 
Languedoc, only seemed to confirm other evidence of a considerable political 
failure on the part of contemporary Mediterranean regimes.! 


Based on a paper presented to a symposium in honor of Joseph R. Strayer at Princeton University on 
March 31, 1973. Abbreviations: ACP = Recueil des actes des comtes de Provence appartenant à la maison de Barcelone. 
Alphonse H et Raimond Bérenger V, ed. Fernand Benoit, 2 vols. (Monaco, 1925), 2; HL = Claude Devic and 
J.-J. Vaissete,. Histoire générale de Languedoc . . . , new ed., 16 vols. (Toulouse, 1872-1904); LTC = Layettes du 
Trésor des Chartes, ed. Alexandre Teulet et al. 5 vols. (Paris, 1863-1909); PL = Patrologiae cursus completus . . . 
latinae, ed. J.-P. Migne, 221 vols. (Paris, 1844-64). The terms “Occitania” and “Occitan” are sometimes 
used in reference to lands of southern France extending beyond yet not exclusive of the historical 
“Languedoc.” 

! For prevailing views, see Edgard Boutaric, Saint Louis et Alfonse de Poitiers ... (Paris, 1870), 13-40; 
Auguste Molinier, “Etude sur l'administration féodale dans le Languedoc (goo-1250),” in HL, 7: esp. 
142-45, 147 n. 1, 150-52, 155 ff., 191-213; Molinier, " Étude sur l'administration de Louis IX & d'Alfonse de 
Poitiers (1226—1271)," in HL, 7: 462-63, 466-67; Yves Dossat, "Le comté de Toulouse et la féodalité 
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The trouble with this perspective, for all its merits, is that it has distorted 
our understanding of meridional government in the age before the Occitan 
crusades. It has disposed us to imagine a feudalism in Mediterranean lands 
that was somehow inferior to that of the tough northern barons and knights. 
But external danger was one thing, internal security quite another. Contem- 
poraries in southern France and Catalonia had no idea of the political 
disasters which lay ahead, and if their leaders do not seem to have insisted on 
vassalic fidelities or feudal obligations to combat disorder, it may have been 
because they had other means. Although no thorough investigation of these 
societies has yet been made, it is becoming increasingly clear that feudalism 
developed too late in the South entirely to replace the older structures of 
territorial power, and that its political significance can easily be exaggerated. 
Even in Catalonia, where a thoroughgoing custom of vassalic fidelity and fiefs 
had evolved by 1100, there is little indication that the counts of Barcelona 
sought to systematize this custom to the advantage of central authority, as did 
some ''feudal monarchs” in northern Europe. On the contrary, the Usatges of 
Barcelona are primarily a regalian code in which the definition of obligations 
for the maintenance of public order has little to do with the law of fiefs.? 
Harder to exaggerate, accordingly, is the political significance of the peace 
movements. In Catalonia the counts and prelates had for generations relied 
upon the statutory order of the Peace and Truce of God to supplement the 
guarantees of vassalic conventions, and these efforts, plainly visible in the 
Usatges, were renewed in the reigns of Alphonse II (1162-96) and Peter IT 
(1196-1213). The former instituted vicars as secular judges of the peace in 
collaboration with the bishops, and peasant militias to enforce the peace in 
the dioceses; moreover, he and his son collected compensations for the 
maintenance.of the rural peace and of the stability of coinage. And since 
criminal justice in Catalonia remained poorly distinct from the jurisdiction of 
the peace, it can be said with little exaggeration that the constitutional order 
of the realm was basically the statutory structure of the peace.? 


languedocienne à la veille de la croisade albigeoise," Revue du Tarn, new ser., 9 (1943): 75-90; Pierre Timbal, 
Un conflit d'annexion au moyen âge: l'application de la coutume de Paris au pays d'Albigeois (Toulouse-Paris, 1950); 
Philippe Wolff, Histoire du Languedoc (Toulouse, 1967), chs. 5, 6; Ferran Soldevila, Historia de Catalunya, 2d ed. 
(Barcelona, 1962-63), chs. 9-12, and esp. page 243; and J. R. Strayer, The Albigensian Crusades (New York, 
1971), ch. 1 (esp. pages 4-5, 11). However, A. R. Lewis, “The Formation of Territorial States in Southern 
France and Catalonia, 1050-1270 A.D.," Mélanges Roger Aubenas (Montpellier: Recueil de Mémoires et Travaux 
publié par la Société d'Histoire du Droit . . . des Anciens Pays de Droit Ecrit, 9, 1974), 507-09, stresses institutional 
continuity and even “a more centralized, feudalized control” at the turn of the twelfth century. The recent 
work most helpfully related to the subject of this article is Paix de Dieu et guerre sainte en Languedoc au XIII 
sitcle (Toulouse: Cahters de Fanjeaux, 4, 1969), wherein the complications of religious and political problems 
in the generation before the crusade are well stressed. For other pertinent work on the Peace, see note 4. 

2 See generally Elisabeth Magnou-Nortier, La société laïque et l'iglise dans la province ecclésiastique de Narbonne 
... dela fin du VIII? à lo fin du XP side (Toulouse, 1974); and cf. Pierre Bonnassie, La Catalogne du milieu du X° 
à la fin du XP sikde ..., 2 vols. (Toulouse, 1975-76), esp. 2, chs. 9, 11—13. For Catalonia, my observation is 
based on the redating of the Usatges to the mid-twelfth century by Ramon d'Abadal and Bonnassie (see 
Catalogne, 2, 711-28) and on a comparative study of feudal monarchies presented before the Mediaeval 
Academy of America in April 1975 and now being prepared for publication. 

3 Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Aragón y de Valencia y principado de Cataluña, 26 vols. (Madrid, 1896-1922), 1:1, 
55-88; Eugen Wohlhaupter, Siudten zur Rechisgeschichte der Gottes- und Landfrieden in Spanien (Heidelberg, 1933), 
sections 8-10; Sister Karen Kennelly, “Catalan Peace and Truce Assemblies," Studies in Medieval Culture, 5 
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Now an order of this general description was not simply a renewal of the 
ancient institutes of the Peace and Truce nor was it unique to Catalonia. It 
was imposed in southern France and, indeed, in some parts of the North and 
of Spain, only in the second half of the twelfth century, with a few (but 
remarkably few) anticipations before that; it represented a major associative 
effort to remedy the weakness of lay powers in dealing with violence in much 
of the South; and its influence was to survive the Albigensian crusades. It 
marked a significantly new stage in the evolution of the medieval Peace: the 
stage in which the maintenance of security is made to rest on the instituted 
obligations in service and money of the regional community.‘ To make this 
point clear, it will be necessary to refer to what appear to be the earlier 
perceptible structures of the Peace of God. 


THE DISORDERED SOCIETIES OF THE TENTH CENTURY had inherited—and in- 
creasingly ignored—the prescriptions for territorial security recorded in Ger- 
manic codes and capitularies. Only in England were these prescriptions 
maintained in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In West Frankland, despair- 
ing clergymen assumed not only the burden of restoring the Carolingian 
institutes of peace and justice no longer enforced by the kings, but also that of 
pacifying the brutalized populations whose leaders were wrecking the county. 
And the instrument of pacification was found in the cult of relics. Writing of 
the lay saint Gerald, who had brought a relic of the True Cross to Aurillac, 
Saint Odo of Cluny observed, “The inhabitants of that region had truly 
ferocious habits, but gradually by his example and the reverence they have for 
the holy man they seem to be gentler. When they make any agreement or 
solemn oath in law, they have the relic brought by some monk or cleric. . . .''* 
In such ways the strongly penitential faith of the monks was propagated even 
in remote localities and peasants were associated with magnates in the 
moving experience of mysterious power. In the Limousin, the “pact of peace 
and justice" was to be linked with the devotion to Saint-Martial, and there is 


(1975): 41-51; Jesús Lalinde Abadia, La jurisdicción real inferior en Cataluña . . . (Barcelona, 1966), 70-72; T. N. 
Bisson, “An ‘Unknown Charter’ for Catalonia (A.D. 1205). Album Elemér Mályusz (Brussels: Studies Pre- 
sented to the International Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, number 56, 
1976), 61-76; and see below, page 310. 

* A similar thesis was advanced many years ago by Georges Molinié, L’Organisation judiciaire, militaire et 
financière des associations de la paix. Etude sur la Paix el la T ràve de Dieu dans le Midi et le Centre de la France 
(Toulouse, 1912), esp. 32-40. But Molinié's evidence was very incomplete; moreover, it was badly pressed 
to argue the existence of fully organized associations of the peace. Roger Bonnaud-Delamare had little 
difficulty refuting Molinié on this point, “Le légende des associations de la paix en Rouergue et en 
Languedoc au début du XIII? siècle (1170-1229), Bulletin philologique et historique . . . du Comité des Travaux 
historiques et scientifiques (1936-37), 47-78; but neither he nor subsequent historians seem to have recognized 
the merit of Molinié's underlying perception, which was discredited with the rest. Cf., e.g., Sister [Karen] 
Kennelly, ‘Medieval Towns and the Peace of God," Medievalia et Humanistica, no. 15 (1963): 35-53 (esp. 40, 
42). 
^ E.g., Capitularia regum Francorum, ed. Alfred Boretius and Victor Krause, 2 vols. (Hanover: Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Legum Sectio 11, 1883-97), 1: nos. 68, 69, 77; 2: no. 267. On the origins of the Peace of God, 
see Hartmut Hoffmann, Goltesfriede und Treuga Dei (Stuttgart, 1964), chs. 1-4. 

* PL, 133: 700-01; I follow the translation by Gerard Sitwell, St. Odo of Cluny . . . (London, 1958), 177. 
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record of such incidents scattered from the upland churches of south central 
France to Flanders and Normandy.” l 

What was thus manifested, from the present point of view, was a character- 
istic associative structure that may be called the “sanctified peace.”® Mo- 
nastic in inspiration, it was based on the shared religious emotion of the 
united estates of people, vented in waves of popular enthusiasm most appar- 
ent in the ggos, 1020s, and 1030s. It was not altogether devoid of institutional 
consequence, for it was on occasions such as have been mentioned that oaths 
to the peace were first sworn, although it is by no means clear that the oath 
was routinely administered to all who attended reliquary ceremonies. But this 
structure, or experience, was inherently unstable. The sworn men were hard 
to control, especially when mobilized: the excesses of the archbishop's throng 
in Berry (ca. 1038), to take a famous instance, can only have confirmed the 
natural suspicions of magnates and knights.* Incidents rather than institutes, 
recorded exclusively in monastic or episcopal narratives and sermons, the 
sanctified peace waned after 1050 or so, although it had a fitful recurrence here 
and there, notably in the uplands of southern France, in the twelfth century. 

Very different in character and influence was the instituted peace. To 
restore peace, as the leaders of the movement had soon recognized, was, in 
some fashion, to make peace, to legislate, so that the ceremonial affirmations 
of the peace soon came to be accompanied by written definitions according to 
episcopal models. *"This peace," say the statutes, or “this truce and peace, "^ 
and progressively the territorial incidence of the statutory peace was laid 
down. Now for the making of such regulations, which are silent about cere- 
mony, there could be no place for the common folk, who were before long also 
being exempted from the oaths of peace. The negative, injunctive language of 
such oaths was irrelevant to those who were to be protected, and the defini- 
tions of limited or just war that can be extrapolated from the written oaths 
that have come down to us read like a clerical lesson to the nascent order of 
knights in the eleventh century." But not even the knights were to have much 
part in founding the peace. The lay men associated with the bishops and 
abbots were usually princes (principes) or magnates, those who alone besides 
the king had the regalian powers that the prelates were committed by their 
formation to uphold. 


7 Adémar de Chabannes, Chronique, book 3, ch. 35; ed. Jules Chavanon (Paris, 1897), 158; and generally 
Hoffmann, Gottesfriede, 18-20, 25-31, 40, 51-53, 134-35, 143-44, 167. 

* The phenomenon has been much discussed: see, c.g., Carl Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedan- 
kens (Stuttgart, 1935), 66-67; Bernhard Töpfer, Volk und Kirche zur Zeit der beginnenden Gottesfriedensbewegung in _ 
Frankreich (Berlin, 1957); H. E. J. Cowdrey, “The Peace and the Truce of God in the Eleventh Century,” 
Past and Present, no. 46 (1970): 44-53; as well as Hoffmann, as cited in note 7. 

* Hoffmann, Gottesfriede, 105-07; the incident is reinterpreted by Guy Devailly, Le Berry du X° siècle au 
milieu du XHP ... (Paris-La Haye, 1973), 145-48. 

i E.g., J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 31 vols. (Florence-Venice, 1759-98), 19: 
593-96; Hoffmann, 260-62. 

n E.g., C. J. Hefele, Histoire des conciles . . ., tr. Henri Leclercq, 10 tomes in 20 vols. (Paris, 1907-38), 4:2, 
1409-10; Christian Pfister, Études sur le règne de Robert II le Pieux (996-1031) (Paris, 1885), Ix-lxi; and see 
generally Georges Duby, “Les laïcs et la paix de Dieu," reprinted in Hommes et structures du moyen age (Paris- 


La Haye, 1973), 231-37. 
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It was no purpose of the early instituted peace to replace existing in- 
stitutions of justice and police (such as they were). Neither courts nor taxes 
for the peace are mentioned in extant statutes of the Aquitanian councils, nor 
apparently in those which spread from diocese to diocese, perhaps as far as 
Ausona, with the encouragement of Robert the Pious in the 1020s and 1030s; 
not even the specification in these statutes of episcopal jurisdiction with 
spiritual sanctions over the “broken peace" was altogether new." Only in 
the council held by Duke Guilhem V at Poitiers some time before 1015 do we 
find an army of enforcement being instituted, yet even there the thrust of the 
legislation was to oblige the ‘“‘princes”—that is, the rulers of the counties—to 
do justice themselves, or through their judges, over violators of churches.” 
Thereafter, the only armies mentioned (and very rarely) in statutes or oaths 
are the regalian or vassalic forces that existed independently of the peace. 
The hostages exchanged by magnates upon confirmation of the peace! 
evidently grew out of the customary practice in judicial (or quasi-judicial) 
concords by which private wars were ended. Since the peace in this form— 
structurally traditional—was no threat to regalian power, was if anything a 
form of reinforcement of it, we can easily understand why the princes of 
Flanders, Normandy, and Barcelona promptly followed the lead of Guilhem 
V. In their hands the written peace began to change in diplomatic form, but in 
substance and coverage it remained surprisingly faithful to the clerical mod- 
els.!? 

The instituted peace seems to have lost impetus in the later eleventh 
century. While the synodal statutes remained theoretically in effect and were 
reconfirmed here and there, their principal defect now became clear: lacking 
explicit provision for temporal support, they could only be enforced where 
prelates and lay lords were disposed to act in harmonious determination. The 
obvious remedy for this defect lay in extra-statutory contrivances, of which 
some important examples are attested: the bishop's militia in the North and 
East," judges of the peace in Gévaudan,?? taxation to support the peace in 
Périgord (and possibly Berry), and the occasional administration of oaths to 

12 See Hoffmann, Gotlesfriede, ch. 4, and 20-21, 260; cf. 22, 245-46. 

? Only the failure of the secular jurisdiction would be cause for reconvening the magnates as an army, 
Mansi, 19: 267-68: '*. . . princeps vel judex, ipsius rei aut justitiam faciat aut obsides perdat; et si justitiam 
facere non potuerit, convocet principes et episcopos qui concilium instituerunt et omnes unanimiter in 
destructionem et confusionem ipsius pergant. ...” 

M Hefele-Leclercq, Conciles, 4:2, 1409; Hoffmann, Gottesfriede, 261. For a good example in the diocese of 
Urgel (ca. 1104), see Petrus de Marca, Marca hispanica . . . (Paris, 1688), appendix, no. 333: the count of 
Pallars promised the bishop “ut si quis treguam Dei vel pacem infregit aut infregerit, toto posse, tota 
voluntate per se & per suos adjutorium Episcopo tamdiu impendat donec per districtionem ad satisfac- 
tionem seu ad justam emendationem veniat." 

15 E.g., at Poitiers, early eleventh century, Mansi, 19: 267-68. 

1* Hoffmann, Gotlesfriede, chs. 9, 10; Wohlhaupter, Gottes- und Landfrieden in Spanien, 65-101. For some 
characteristic texts, see LT C: 1, no. 22; Hoffmann, 260-62; Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 49-51, 55-62. 

Hoffmann, Goltesfriede, 104-10, 176, 197; Hugues de Flavigny, Chronicon, ed. G. H. Pertz, M.G.H., 
Scriptores, 7 (Hanover, 1848): 477-78. 

Clovis Brunel, “Les juges de la paix en Gévaudan au milieu du XI* siècle,” Bibliothèque de l'École des 
Charles, 109 (1951): 32-41. 

° Hoffmann, go-106; cf. below, page 300, at note 56. (The instituted redemption of the rural peace in 


Cerdanya i is dealt with below; Hoffmann to the contrary notwithstanding, p. 119, nothing comparable is 
attested in Catalonia until late in the twelfth century.) 
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the barons in Burgundy, Berry, and Béarn.? With the preaching of the First 
Crusade, the Peace was revived in both its sanctified and instituted forms, but 
apart from extending the Truce to all of France, the statutes of Clermont 
(1095) made no institutional innovation. Nevertheless, the pontifical effort to 
mobilize a Christian community in peace surely helps to explain why the 
synodal statutes of Rouen (1096) prescribe a general oath to the peace by all 
men aged twelve or over, and why this oath provides for their military aid. A 
nearly identical provision occurs in the legatine statutes of Auch (ca. 1140), 
where, as in the Norman text, it is associated with conventional definitions of 
the Truce and Peace such as could be found in papal legislation.” The first 
known efforts to institute general oaths and armies for the peace seem thus to 
have been connected with the disciplinary promotions of the reformed 
papacy, but there is no reason to suppose that these supplementary institutes 
were yet very common, much less commonly observed, during the earlier 
twelfth century. In much of the North and South the older structure of 
obligations, partly statutory, partly customary, continued to prevail: territo- 
riality, engagements of the regional elites, and the independent jurisdiction 
and enforcement by lay authorities. T'hese are precisely the characteristics of 
the remarkable “peace for the whole realm" constituted by King Louis VII at 
Soissons in June 1155 and sworn by the *baronage" of France. Not until then 
could a Capetian monarch, his vision of the old Frankish kingdom restored by 
the laborious pacification of its petty lordships, have realistically taken this 
path boldly marked out by the great dukes and counts.? 


Now AS IT HAPPENED—and surely not accidentally—Louis VII’s constitution 
nearly coincided with a revival of the peace movement in southern France and 
Spain. The pontifical interest as reaffirmed by the Second Lateran Council 
had found local expression not only at Auch, but also in the Máconnais and at 
Narbonne in the 1140s and early 1150s. In 1154 the king had made pompous 
journeys in Spain, where he had taken a wife and visited Compostella, and he 
cannot have been ignorant of efforts by the cardinal-legate Jacintus to pro- 
mote the Truce and Peace in the peninsula.” Returning via Occitania, Louis 


? Hoffmann, 102-03, 133-34. Only for Berry is there evidence pointing to the early establishment of a 
military-fiscal obligation for the peace, and even in this case it is not clear whether the custom dates back to 
the famous communia of 1037 or was established only much later: cf. Hoffmann, 105-15, and Devailly, Berry, 
142-48, 489-91. 

2 Decrela Claromontensia, ed. Robert Somerville, The Councils of Urban II, 1 (Amsterdam, 1972): 73-74, 94, 
103, 108, 116, 124, 143; Erdmann, Kreuzzugsgedanken, 311 ff. 

Albert Vermeesch, Essai sur les origines et la signification de la commune dans le Nord de la France ( X^ et XIIF 
siècles) (Heule: Studies presented to the International Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary 
Institutions, 30, 1966), 48-57; and see below at note 24. 

® Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, ed. Martin Bouquet et al., 24 vols. (Paris, 1738-1904), 14: 
378-88; and see generally Aryeh Grabois, “De la trêve de Dieu à la paix du roi: Étude sur les transforma- 
tions du mouvement de la paix au XII* siècle,” Mélanges offerts à Rent Crozet . . . , ed. Pierre Gallais and Y.-J. 
Riou, 2 vols. (Poitiers, 1966), 1: 585-96. Possibly, however, the Peace of Soissons had a precedent early in 
the reign of Louis VI: Ivo of Chartres, ep. 258 (PL, 162: 259), cited and well interpreted by Grabois, 588. The 
latter sees the Peace of Soissons as the culmination of a half-century's efforts by Louis VI, Suger, and the 
popes to exploit the Truce of God to the advantage of the realm; cf. below, page 310. 

Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, ed. Joseph Alberigo et al., (3d ed., Bologna, 1973), 199 (canons 11, 12); 
Hoffmann, Goltesfriede, 121, 139; for activity at Narbonne, see below; and for the texts on Spain, Carl 
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had visited bishops’ churches; he may have witnessed a settlement of hostil- 
ities between the viscountess and the legate-archbishop of Narbonne (Janu- 
ary 1155), and his peace for the realm should not be dissociated from the 
circumstance that between 1155 and 1174 most of the bishops (and several 
abbots) in the province of Narbonne sought and obtained the king's pro- 
tection together with his recognition of their tenure of regalian rights.” 
Moreover, a new fact has come to light, in a privilege for the Templars first 
printed in 1972, which renders these connections the more likely. On April 27, 
1155 Pope Adrian IV confirmed what was described as an institutio of the peace 
and truce that had been decreed by Archbishop Arnaud I of Narbonne 
(1121-49) with the counsel and consent of the lay magnates of his province, 
but without mention of any suffragan bishops.?* This enactment secured for 
the Templars of (apparently) the whole province a major role in peacekeeping 
together with a fiscal endowment pegged to that role; the king must have 
heard about it when he passed through, and it is hardly far-fetched to specu- 
late that the bishops had misgivings about it. In the event, this singularly 
valuable privilege was to be confirmed by Adrian himself between 1157 and 
1159, by Alexander III on at least five occasions between 1162 and 1176, and by 
Clement III in 1190, when it was extended to the county of Provence in a 
major assembly; nor was this the limit of its influence." Meanwhile, institutes 
of peace were introduced in the city of Elne (1156),? in the heartlands of the 
county of Toulouse (about 1163),? in the dioceses of Comminges (1170)? and 
Rodez (probably 1169 or 1170),?' and confirmed in the dioceses of Béziers (ca. 


Erdmann, Das Papstium und Portugal im ersten Jahrhundert der portugiesischen Geschichte (Berlin, 1928), 55-58; and 
Ferran Valls-Taberner, “Ein Konzil zur Lerida im Jahre 1155," Papsttum und Kaisertum. Forschungen . . . Paul 
Kehr zum 65. Geburtstag dargebracht, ed. Albert Brackmann (Munich, 1926), 364-68. 

™ HL, 4: 230; and texts registered by Achille Luchaire, Etudes sur les actes de Louis VII (Paris, 1885), nos. 
339, 340. 355, 306, 367, 379, 387-89, 446, 456, 461, 649. There was also an important privilege for the bishop 
of Mende in 1161 (no. 452); among episcopal privileges, only that for Agde postdates 1161. 

?* Papsturkunden für Templer und Johanniter, ed. Rudolf Hiestand (Göttingen: Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaflen ..., Philologisch-historische Klasse, 3d ser., no. 77, 1972), no. 27, discussed further and quoted 
below, page oo. Hiestand expresses the view that this was not "einen eigentlichen Gottesfrieden, sondern 
. . . einen besonderen Schutz für die Viehhabe und die Ackerbestellung, wie aus dem Text deutlich wird." 
To define the “real peace of God" in this way is surely to misunderstand the Aistorical nature of the 
phenomenon: a spontaneous evolution of specific protections, diversely expressed, and sanctioned by lay 
and clerical authorities. 

37 Ibid., no. 27 (pp. 233-34); see also no. 218, and cf. Catalogue des actes des comtes de Toulouse. Volume 3. 
Raymond V (1149-1194), ed. E.-G. Léonard (Paris, 1932), no. 135. 

?* Bibliothèque nationale, Collection Moreau, 68: fols. 1-2, 4-5v (from lost cartulary of Elne; also in 
Baluze, 108: 83-84v), printed incompletely by Auguste Molinier, HL, 5: 1190-92; cf. cols. 1184-85. 

?? HL, 5: 1970-71; cf. 1270,iii (see Actes de Raymond V, nos. 27-30), Count Raimond V refers to pacem 
quam ego in Tolosae & in Albiae episcopatu mittam,” June 1163, following his peace settlement with the 
viscount of Béziers. 

30 Papsturkunden in Frankreich. Volume 7. Gascogne, Guienne und Languedoc, ed. Wilhelm Wiederhold (Berlin: 
Nachtrichten von der königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gültingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1913), no. Bo, papal 
confirmation to bishop and clergy of Comminges of protection for oxen and ox-herds; one measure of 
harvest-grain (messis) per yoke payable to Templars, io May (1170). Some of the background is provided 
by Charles Higounet, Le comté de Comminges de ses origines à son annexion à la couronne, 2 vols. (Toulouse, 1949), 
1: 48-60. 

?* Gallia christiana . . . , 16 vols. (Paris, 1715-1849), 1: instrumenta, 51-52, papal confirmation of a “peace” 
for all property and persons established by bishop of Rodez ‘‘consilio abbatum, praepositorum et archi- 
diaconorum tuorum et baronum terrae," together with Count Hugues H of Rodez; provision for taxation of 
those with churches or other property; 1166-70. See also Roger Bonnaud-Delamare, “Une bulle 
d'Alexandre III en faveur de la paix (1170)," Annales du Midi, 51 (1939): 68-86. 
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1170)? and Albi (1191),? in the county of Roussillon (1173),** and possibly in 
the diocese of Mende (ca. 1170). A remarkable constitution for the peace in 
Bordelais was promulgated in the name of King Richard I between 1189 and 
1195.°° Across the mountains Alphonse II imposed the peace in Aragon in 1164 
in the presence of prelates, including the master of the Templars, of barons, 
and of the deputies of six towns;?' and in Catalonia, where he progressively 
improved his control of the Pyrenean counties, he drew on the reinstituted 
peace of Roussillon (mentioned above) to initiate a new series of sworn 
statutes of peace and truce (Fontaldara 1173, Gerona 1188, and thereafter) to 
apply almost everywhere in Catalonia.? In Urgel, the only major Catalan 
county still independent of the count-king, the institutes of 1187 were clearly 
influenced by the royal program.?? It was in these statutes, supported by the 
popes, that the Catalonian peace assumed the administrative order already 
mentioned. And from the eastern borders of Aragon to Périgord and to 
Provence the movement persisted. vigorously in the early thirteenth century.*? 
One has only to juxtapose the statutory evidence of this development to see 
how novel it was. For the first time, institutions specific to the Peace were 
routinely provided for: oaths to uphold the peace, armies of enforcement, 
taxation to support such armies or to compensate the victims of violence, 
officers to police the peace. For all of this there were precedents in the 
impulses of the preceding century, and the oaths and armies, at least, had 
occasionally figured in the old statutes; but none of these practices had been 
effectively secured in the instituted peace. Whereas the old oaths had been 
purely negative, the new ones, such as were prescribed in the statutes of Elne 
(1156) and Tarascon (1226), included positive commitments to serve in the 
peace-force and to pay the peace-tax.*' Moreover, the legislators of the twelfth 


*3 HL, 8: 275-76, bishop of Béziers has convoked viscount “& milites terrae ... & pacem conjurare 
fecimus"; the archpriest is directed to obtain oaths of parishioners and to oblige them “ad sequendum 
pacem & cogendum illos, qui eam infregerint, apud Sarzac a nobis commoniti, quandocumque vocati 
fuerint." Those who fail to pay Templars their due “pro pare bovum" are excluded from protection; ca. 
1170. Magnou-Nortier, Société laïque et l'2glise, 526-27 and note 17, mistakes both the date and the 
significance of this text; the reference to the Templars’ right invalidates her date of 1128 (cf. below, page 

00). 

?* Gallia christiana, 1: insl., 6-7 (Léonard, Actes de Raymond V, no. 144), Count Raimond V and bishop of 
Albi, "consilio domini Rogeri Biterrensis vicecomitis, et Sicardi, vicecomitis de Lautrec, & Albiensium 
baronum, et illustrium virorum, in Albiensi diocesi pacem constituerunt," for the support of which the 
count and bishop are to receive one sétier of grain per plow animal and graduated payments in coin for 
horses or asses; 1191. 

“T, N. Bisson, “Une paix peu connue pour le Roussillon (A.D. 1173)," Droit privé et institutions régionales. 
Etudes historiques. offertes à Jean Yoer (Paris, 1976), 69-76, reformulation of eleventh-century statutes of 
Toulouges. 

?* See below, page 304. 

38 Cartulaire de l'église collégiale Saint-Seurin de Bordeaux ..., ed. J.-A. Brutails (Bordeaux, 1897), no. 204. 

© Colección de documentos inéditos del Archivo general de la Corona de Aragón, ed. Próspero de Bofarull y 
Mascaró, 42 vols. (Barcelona, 1847-1973), 8: 36-41. The peace was not, however, to be so influential in 
Aragon as in Catalonia. 

38 Cortes de Catalufia, 1:1, 55 ff.; Bisson, “Paix pour le Roussillon," 71-76. 

» “Pau i treva del comtat d'Urgell en 1187,” ed. Ferran Valls Taberner, Revista juridica de Cataluña, 34 
(1928): 354-56; Odilo Engels, Schutzgedanke und Landesherrschaft im üstlichen Pyrenüenraum (9.-13. Jahrhundert) 
(Münster: Spanische Forschungen der Gürresgesellschaft, 2d ser., 14: 1970), 267. 

“Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 76-112; ACP, nos. 57, 102; LTC, a: no. 3412; T. N. Bisson, Assemblies and 
Representation in Languedoc in the Thirteenlh Century (Princeton, 1964), ch. 3. 

“CE, eg, Helele-Leclerca, Canciles, 4:2, 1409-10, with HL, 5: 1190-92, and with ACP, no. 102, art. 25. 
The oaths of Rouen and. Auch (above, page 295) are the first known to refer to a peace-force; that of Elne 
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century freely widened the scope of the peace. The security of peasant 
property, having been recognized as a disaster-area, was made a special 
department of the peace in Catalonia, where it was known as the “peace of 
beasts” (pax bestiarum or bovaticum; Catalan: bovatge), and in the province of 
Narbonne; an old tendency to shelter coinages under the Peace was con- 
firmed; while from the time of the Third Lateran Council (1179) the popes, in 
promoting their “business of the peace and faith,” encouraged the faithful to 
think of heretics as violators of the peace.” 

Now a structure of power with these attributes looks for all the world like a 
public and utilitarian order answering to regional needs at the expense of 
privilege. In 1173 Alphonse II spoke of providing for the “public utility of all 
my land" when he established the peace and truce from Salses to the Tortosa- 
Lérida line, and his language perpetuated in secularized form the Carolingian 
usage of the old synodal texts. German scholars have not hesitated to 
interpret such Catalonian institutes as Landfrieden, nor can it be doubted that 
these laws of the peace differed categorically from the customs of fiefs.** Yet if 
we ask how contemporaries regarded the newly institutionalized peace, we 
shall find that the Catalonian program was in one critical respect—its fiscal 
basis—less progressive than the diocesan program across the Pyrenees. 

Toward 1205 some Catalan barons, among other complaints about royal 
administration, charged that the count-king had demanded payments in 
return for maintaining the rural peace and a stable coinage. Now this might 
seem on its face a negligible complaint; yet the remarkable fact is that the 
king's men seem to have admitted its force, not so much by their action—for 
the remedial charter by which we know of these events seems not to have been 
promulgated—as by their language. This charter itself referred to the imposi- 
tions as *'ransoms" of the peace and the coinage: “nor shall I [Peter II] cause 
it [the coinage of Barcelona] or the bouaticum . . . to be redeemed.’ Was there 
no utilitarian claim, then, for these taxes? Evidently not, for the kings them- 
selves were used to speaking of the bovatge, like the monedatge, as a ransom, 
Peter II having done so even when most desperately in need of new fiscal 
resources. ^ And, in fact, Peter was true to tradition, because we happen to 
know that the Catalonian levy for the peace had originated as a ransom—as a 
sale, in other words, not as a tax. The redemptions of coinage and of bovatge 
first appear in a charter of 1118 according to which Ramon Berenguer III, 


represents the earliest such oath certainly indigenous to the South; while the Cartulaire de Bézters: Livre noir 
, ed. J.-B. Rouquette (Paris-Montpellier, 1918), no. 223, preserves an undated oath (1160-67) of the older 
type but associating heresy with other violations of the peace. 

4 T. N. Bisson, “Sur les origines du monedatge: quelques textes inédits," Annales du Midi, 85 (1973): 91-98; 
Alberigo, Conciliorum decreta, 222, 224 (chs. 21, 22, 27). 

*? Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 55-56. 

“The latter, to be sure, were partly codified in the Usatges; but even there they are perfectly distinct from 
regulations of the peace and truce. See, e.g., Usatges de Barcelona, ed. Ramon d'Abadal i Vinyals and Ferran 
Valls Taberner (Barcelona: Textes de dret català, 1: 1913), arts. 5-26, 60-66, 133. 

*5 Ed. Bisson, “An ‘Unknown Charter’ for Catalonia," p. 76: "Promitto similiter quod monetam 
barchinonensium [sic] in tota uita mea non mutem nec deteriorari permittam nec faciam ipsum [sic] uel 
bouaticum deinde redimi." Bouattcum has here its original meaning of "peace of beasts" —the rural peace. 

4 Bisson, "Origines du monedatge," 99; Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 84, art. 16. 
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upon his succession to the county of Cerdanya, instituted his peace and his 
coinage (of Barcelona) in that county; it was stipulated that in return for this 
peace and for his promise to hold the coinage stable, he was to collect for this 
one time a tribute assessed on persons, oxen, and plows.“ 

Now in this form the bovatge-levy was a better bargain for the mountaineers 
than for their prince. Even had the charter become a precedent, it could only 
have cost the knight or the peasant household a sou or two once a generation 
to obtain solemn guarantees of the rural peace. Yet when subsequent counts 
of Barcelona tried to invoke this precedent throughout their domains, they 
encountered the resistance of people who apparently contemplated no worse 
alternative. Peter II cannot have forgotten that already in 1188 his father had 
been obliged to renounce exactions “on the occasion of the bovatge or of the 
constituted peace from any men settled [in Catalonia]. This personal 
engagement did not prevent Peter himself from imposing the bovatge, nor 
perhaps from justifying it as an accession-tax; for by that time the old charter 
for Cerdanya (known as Cunctis pateat) had very probably been incorporated in 
the Usatges of Barcelona.“ But it looks as if most Catalans thought that the levy 
for the peace was virtually a seigneurial exaction, hardly more tolerable than 
the arbitrary protection-money collected by northern lords from helpless 
peasants. 

Why was this so? The most likely explanation is that the twelfth-century 
counts of Barcelona had failed to establish any cogent justification for the 
peace-tax. Powerful rulers committed by the early statutes to the maintenance 
of the peace, they retained the right to convoke the free men in times of 
military need, and we know from an inventory of comital domains made in 
1151 that this military obligation was commutable at a stiff rate. Never- 
theless, it appears that the need for an institution reserved for peace-keeping, 
such as was then being devised in Occitania, was increasing in the time of 
Alphonse II, for in the very assembly in which he renounced the bovatge, that 
king prescribed the rural militia based on unpaid service from the manses 
which was to be, in fact, the principal institutional component of the reorgan- 
ized Catalan peace." In short, the peace-tax in Catalonia was premature and 
too severely restricted to be adaptable to the needs arising after 1150. 

Meanwhile, the knights Templar in southern France had acted more 
cannily than Ramon Berenguer III. For it was almost certainly on their 
initiative that toward (probably) 1145-47 Archbishop Arnaud I of Narbonne, 
together with Counts Alphonse-Jourdain of Toulouse and Hugues I of Rodez, 
Viscount Roger of Carcassonne “and other noble men of that land,” instituted 
a peace and truce for peasants, oxen, and other farm animals, in return for 

*' Liber Feudorum Maior, ed. Francisco Miquel Rosell, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 1945-47), 2: no. 691. 

“ Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 67, art. 18. 

9 Usatges, art. 172; the terminus a quo for this article may be set at about 1150. 

Cf J. F. Niermeyer, Mediae latinitatis lexicon minus (Leiden, 1954-76), v. salvamentum. 

5! Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, Cancillería, pergaminos Ramon Berenguer IV, no. 233 (B). 

53 Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 66, art. 10; 69-70, art. 5. The militia of the manses, also attested in Andorra 


(Privilegis i ordinacions de les valls pirenenques, ed. Ferran Valls Taberner, 3 vols. [Barcelona: Textes de drei català, 
Volume 2, 1915-20], 3: no. 3) may have been descended from older comital authority. 
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which the Templars were to receive an annual payment of one sétier of grain per 
plow: at current local values and, counting only the first year, roughly twice 
the amount of the levy in Cerdanya a generation before. This constitution was 
to be made public in each parish and to be guaranteed by prelates and 
princes, who were to appoint "suitable persons" in each castle-town and 
village to collect the revenue.? The endowment seems to have been the 
extension of a similar privilege, also dating from the pontificate of Eugene IIT 
(1145-53), applied to oxen placed explicitly under the Templars’ protection; 
the more sweeping privilege was sanctioned by Adrian IV in 1155, as we have 
seen, but the older one was not forgotten and was to be instituted in Com- 
minges in 1170." In some way, it is clear, the Templars—a specialized militia 
Christi—were being represented as guarantors of the rural peace. This was a 
doubly appropriate role, for we know that the maintenance of the old Peace 
and Truce had seriously deteriorated in coastal Languedoc and Roussillon 
during the second quarter of the twelfth century, and that the Templars in 
particular had suffered serious damage in their rapidly growing patri- 
monies." Nor could the bishops effectively oppose the Templar ambitions. 
Among the royal privileges for southern sees issued between 1155 and 1174, 
only one (that for Uzès) reserved the bishop's right to proceeds of a tax for the 
peace,” a fact which suggests that the idea of such a tax was still uncommon 
when the instituted peace was revived in the Midi. The most interesting 


*5 Hiestand, Papsturkunden für Templer, no. 27, to prelates, princes, and fideles: "*. . . Et quidem frater noster 
Arnaldus Narbonensis archiepiscopus consilio et assensu illustrium uirorum A (defonsi) comitis Tolosani, 
Hugonis comitis Rutenensis, Rotgerii uicecomitis Biterrensis necnon aliorum nobilium uirorum illius terre 
pro reuerentia ac sustentatione eorundem militum hanc institutionem in suis partibus firmauerunt: boues 
et omnia aratoria animalia, bubulci quoque omnisque apparatus arantium animalium necnon homines et 
bestie, qug semina uel aratrum ad campum detulerint, omni tempore sint secura ... [provisions for 
anathema, including interdict on communities failing to make due restitution] Pro unoquoque etiam aratro 
sextarium frurnenti eisdem militibus annualiter persoluatur. Et quoniam nostri officii est ea, que ad pacem 
atque securitatem fidelium pertinent, constituere et firmare, eandem treuguam atque institutionem auc- 
toritate apostolica confirmamus et, ut cam per uestras parrochias nuntietis atque id ipsum a uestris 
parrochianis fieri faciatis et pariter obseruari, in peccatorum uestrorum remissionem uobis iniungimus. 
Studii autem uestri sit, ut per singula castella uel uillas idoneas personas ad recolligendos eosdem redditus 
uestro auxilio per eorundem militum dispositionem statuatur, que nimirum eandem helemosinam fideliter 
colligat et cum omnibus rebus suis sub eiusdem pacis et treugue Dei defensione consistat. . . ."' 

Overlooked by the older historians, this allusion to an assembly is not perfectly clear. Roger I (d. 1150) 
was not viscount of Béziers, but of Carcassonne, although such a slip could easily have been made in the 
papal chancery several years after his death, when his brother Raimond-Trencavel of Béziers had 
succeeded him. An occurrence after 1148 or 1149 is rendered unlikely by the references to Archbishop 
Arnaud (d. 1149) and Count A(defonsus) of Toulouse, who died in the Holy Land in 1148 (although 
Raimond V’s brother Alphonse styled himself count of Toulouse in 1154, HL, 4: 226). It is singular that so 
important an event should have left no other trace in the records, and the possibility of some mis- 
representation in the privilege of 1155 cannot, perhaps, be entirely excluded. 

* Wiederhold, Papsturkunden in Frankreich, 7, no. 8o. 

5 Jaime Villanueva, Viage literario a las iglesias de España, 22 vols. (Madrid-Valencia, 1803-52), 6: 340-41 
(synod of Narbonne, to be dated ca. 1140, HL, 3: 717; 4: 227); HL, 4: 230; and 5: 1172: by his will of April 
1154, Viscount Raimond-Trencavel renounced "mala quae ego feci cum mea cavalgada in Rossilono 
domibus Templi & domibus Hospitalis, quod homo redrecet eis ad suam mercedem, & infractiones quas 
ego in eadem terra ecclesiis cum eadem cabalgata, quod homo redrecet eis cum laudamento episcopi de 
Helna. ...” See generally Cartulaires des Templiers de Douzens, ed. Pierre Gérard and Elisabeth Magnou 
(Paris, 1965). 

= HL, 5: 1201. In Périgord a "conuiuium pro pace observanda" payable by peasants is attributed to 
Bishop Guillaume de Nauclars (1123-37) by the Fragmentum de Petragoricensibus episcopis ..., ed. Philippe 
Labbé, Novae bibliothecae manuscript[orum] librorum lomus primus [secundus] . . . , 2 vols. (Paris, 1657), 2: 738-99. 
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known precedent for the Templar tax was the imposition of one morabetin, or 
less according to ability to pay, levied on the faithful of the province of 
Narbonne by a council in 1140 to help the bishop of Elne redeem Christians 
captured by the Saracens in destructive raids on Roussillon." The Templars 
cannot have forgotten that it was Archbishop Arnaud who had ordered this 
payment when they approached him a few years later with their own financial 
scheme for his province. But their endowment was otherwise very different 
from the ad hoc ransom. To all appearances, it was thus the Templars of 
Occitania who initiated the regime of regulated and recurrent taxation for the 
peace over extended territories. 

How well the Templars used this revenue is more doubtful. It may have 
been their failure to justify the endowment, which was probably inadequate in 
any case, that caused the bishops together with the successors of the lay 
princes who had formerly approved it to resort to stronger measures between 
1163 and 1191. The payment to the Templars is confirmed in the peace of 
Béziers (ca. 1170) but seems to bear no relation to the sworn service in the 
bishop’s militia there specified; by 1191 in Albigeois the annual sétier of grain 
survives only vestigially as part of a complex assessment in which the Tem- 
plars no longer have a share." It was in the peace for Rouergue instituted 
probably in 1169 or 1170 that the administration and function of the peace-tax, 
here termed commune, were first articulated: the levy is a kind of insurance 
fund, from which those who contribute are to be indemnified in case of theft or 
destruction. The compensum . . . pro pace of Uzès presumably had the same 
function; and the commune of Bordelais (1189-95) certainly did.“ The tax in 


2 Villanueva, Viage literario, 6: 340-41; HL, 4: 227. 
HL, 8: 275-76 (partly quoted above, note 32). 

© Gallia christiana, 1: inst., 7: “. .. Ad adjutorium istius pacis, dabitur Raimundo comiti et episcopo pro 
animalibus cujusque aratri, sestarium annonae, et pro uno quoque saumario duodecim denarii Albiensis 
monetae, et sex pro asino vel asina. De animalibus vero quae signa pacis portaverint, non poterit aliquis pro 
debito vel fidejussione vel aliquo delicto pignorationem facere, nisi specialiter ea sibi a domino obligata 
fuerint." 

e Ibid., inst., 51 (with variants from Recueil des historiens, 15: 886-87): ‘‘. .. Ad hujusmodi vero pacis et 
securitatis sustentationem et defensionem, statutum est ut abbates, archidiaconi, archipresbyteri, monachi, 
canonici, priores et omnes clerici, qui proprias ecclesias regunt, milites quoque et mercatores atque 
burgenses, qui facultatibus abundaverint et omnes etiam homines, tam clerici quam laici, qui habuerint 
par boum, seu aliorum animalium, cum quibus arare possint, sive amplius habuerint, vel qui habuerint 
summarium, equum scilicet vel equam, mulum vel mulam, quae ad portanda onera locent, duodecim 
denarios ruthenenses, sive alios tantumdem valentes, donent. . . . [mention of lesser graduated payments]. 
Commune autem istud per singulas parochias debet reddi, cum scripto unius parochianorum, ‘quem 
capellanus cum consilio sui archipresbyteri, et voluntate suorum parochianorum elegerit; et in die statuta 
ab ipso parochiano et cum eodem scripto ad Ruthenensem ecclesiam deferatur. Quisquis autem res suas 
amiserit, postquam commune, sicut praedictum est, solverit, in integrum restituatur; si tamen certam 
personam, quae res sibi ablatas habeat, vel locum ubi sunt poterit denuntiare, sin autem minime. Si vero 
inimicos villas vel oppida depraedari, vel diruere forte contigerit, res quidem mobiles emendabuntur de 
communi, sed damna rerum immobilium non restituentur, nisi quantum a malefactoribus poterit recuper- 
ari. Clerici vero qui proprias ecclesias non habent, nisi par boum habuerint, non cogantur dare, si nolint; 
sed non dato communi, si forte res suas perdiderint, eis nequaquam emendabuntur. . . ." 

91 Hp, 5: 1201; Archives départementales de la Gironde, G 1030, fol. 75v (Brutails, Cartulaire de Saint- 
Seurin, no. 204): '". . . Pro vero pace tenenda dederunt domino regi commune barones et omnes alie gentes 
usque ad septem annos, primo tamen anno senescallie G. de Cellis non computato propter paupertatem 
gentis; sed a [festivitate] sancti Michaelis que erit in secundo anno senescallie, reddetur commune per 
septem sequentes annos. Commune vero tale est: quodlibet par boum cum bubulco reddet .xii. denarios; 
similiter villanus, si sibi bubulcus fuerit et alium bubulcum non habuerit, reddet .xii. denarios pro se et 
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Albigeois was vaguely termed “‘aid of the peace" in 1191, but we know that in 
Quercy the proceeds of such levies were being used from about this time to 
- pay wages to fighting men as well as amends,® and it was a tax of precisely 
this description that became customary in Albigeois and was legislated in the 
legatine council of Montpellier in 1215, whence it passed to Provence.™ 

Accordingly, these fiscal obligations, unlike the bovatge, could be defended 
on utilitarian grounds. They resembled the tallage then being instituted in 
many towns for wall-building, paving, and the like: for example, the levy on 
property for the fortification of Le Caylar (near Lodéve) in 1158, from which 
“‘proctors for the public work” were to be supported for five years.” But the 
diocesan peace was organized more comprehensively and less definitely than 
the urban utilities: it required certain annual payments for uncertain contin- 
gencies and made no effective provision for responsibility or accountability. 
The results were not everywhere satisfactory. Exemptions from the levy were 
being granted as early as 1199 in Rouergue.® In Périgord the commune, 
although still associated with the peace, was already defined as a customary 
hearth tax when Capetian authority was recognized at Puy-Saint-Front in 
1246." In Albigeois the men of Gaillac complained in 1252 that the funds had 
been misappropriated and that the tax was unjustified in times of peace and 
order. Their allusion to the maxim cessante causa debuit cessare. effectus, while 
surely tendentious, implied their inability to conceive of the maintenance of 
order as a public necessity.“ It continued to be harder to institute offices than 
obligations. 

Meanwhile, events had taken a curiously different turn in Catalonia. There 
the count-kings managed to convert the old and unpopular ransom of the 


bobus suis. Omnis homo duodecim annorum et supra qui possit habere viginti solidos de mobili reddet .xii. 
denarios; si vero non possit, reddet .vi. denarios, si habeat unde possit . . . [lesser graduated assessments] 

. Item, qui commune domini regis recipiet faciet indici per parrochias ut ad septem dies persolvatur; . . . 
Item si aliquis illorum qui commune reddiderit aliquid perdet quod per domini regis iusticiam non 
reddatur, de communi domini regis ei emendabitur, ut tamen habere possit duos legitimos homines et 
cappellanum testes sui dampni. .. .” 

See quotation in note 59; Archives nationales, J 896, no. 33, ed. Edmond Albe, Cahors: Inventaire . . . des 
Archives municipales. Première partie, XIIF siècle (1200-1300) (Cahors, n.d. [1915]), results of a royal enquête 
dating from the 1250s, e.g., p. 46: “1. Prior Caturcen., juratus et interrogatus de levatione communis in 
Caturcinio, dixit quod ipse, tempore episcopi Geraldi qui decessit quadraginta anni sunt et amplius, vidi 
bis commune levari, dicens quod pro pace servanda in diocesi levabatur, auctoritate episcopi, cum 
voluntate baronum et magnarum villarum, et inde fiebant emende et dabantur stipendia militantibus . . . 
Dixit etiam quando aliquid erat residuum de communi episcopus inde retinebat et distribuebat inter 
barones et pacificatores sive paciarios [Albe mistakenly reads pactarios]." 

*! HL, 8: 13115 Mansi, 22: 948, ch. 39:,““Si pax fracta fuerit ab iis qui sunt intra terminos pacis, debet pax 
fracturam pacis quaerere utroquo gladio; & si non poterit recuperare, debet emendare de compenso vel de 
nova collecta: de quo compenso, seu nova collecta, si compensum non sufficit, debent expensae fieri 
equitibus qui cum armis pacem sequuntur." The counts of Toulouse insisted on a half-share of the 
compensum pacis in the dioceses of Viviers (1215), Agde (1224) and Albi, HL, 8: 665, 802, 1310-12. 

ACP, no. 57, art. 9; no. 102, arts. 7, 27. 

LTC, i, no. 150. 

** Documents sur l'ancien. hüpital d’Aubrac, ed. J.-L. Rigal and P.-A. Verlaguet, 2 vols. (Rodez: Archives 
historiques du Rouergue, 4, 11; 1913-17), 1: no. 12. 

*' LTC, 2: no. 3412. It seems likely that in Périgord as elsewhere the peace was organized in the later 
twelfth century, although the possibility remains that the commune was descended directly from the early 
twelfth- -century conuiuium (see above, note 56). 

B HL, 8: 1310-12; Bisson, Assemblies in Languedoc, 110. 
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peace into the first statewide subsidy in their history. Peter II not only ignored 
the draft-charter of 1205 but increased the rates of assessment in the levies to 
secure the peace and the coinage.® Whether he violated the principle of 
redemption-upon-accession is less clear, for we have no proof in extant texts 
that the same men had to pay these impositions more than once during his 
reign. Peter certainly imposed the bovatge in the diocese of Vich upon his 
accession: a remarkable summary of account dating from 1200 shows proceeds 
amounting to nearly 20,000 sous.™ In 1210 a bovatge in Cerdanya and Roussil- 
lon netted more than five times that much, and other bovatges were levied or 
contemplated in Peter's last years.” . 

Now it cannot be ruled out that some part of these impositions was devoted 
to peace-keeping. The principle of redemption persisted, as we have seen, and 
if the vicars were paid salaries, the bovatge would have seemed an obvious 
source of support. But the diocesan peace-army was not paid as such, and 
Peter's more urgent needs undoubtedly lay elsewhere. He not only inherited 
choking debts from his father but lost no time committing himself to expensive 
enterprises in war and diplomacy." During the first decade of his reign, the 
redemptions were his major source of extraordinary revenue, and his only 
taxes at all comprehensive in incidence. In 1197 the bishop and chapter of 
Vich received a charter of nonprejudice for their contribution to the “redemp- 
tion of the coinage” which the king had collected in that town “on account of 
the urgent necessity of the Saracen army" (that is, of the Christian campaign 
to avenge Alarcos).” It looks as if the promise to secure the coinage no longer 
sufficed to justify the levy; negotiation was now required and with the appeal 
to "urgent necessity" the nature of the payment was profoundly altered. 
Almost certainly the same or a similar ulterior urgency motivated the collec- 
tion of bovatge that was accounted in 1200. Moreover, a bovatge in 1211 was oc- 
casioned by the crusade that was to culminate in Las Navas de Tolosa, 
according to a lost text cited by Zurita; while in 1210 the cattle-tax was 
identified or confused with the money-tax in Cerdanya (as it had been almost 
a century before), that is, with an imposition that was now certainly a 
subsidy.” 

So it happened that in Catalonia the purchase of peace became a tax for 
war. In a sense, this change was consistent with the enlarged ecclesiastical 
conception of the “business of the peace and the faith," but it is unlikely that 


** For the money-tax, see Geronimo Zurita, Anales de (a Corona de Aragón (1st ed., 1578-85), book 2, ch. 52; 
ed. Antonio Ubieto Arteta and Maria D. Pérez Soler, 3 vols. in 4to date (Valencia, 1967-72), 2: 144-45; for 
the dovatge, citations in notes 70, 71. Analysis of the bovatge accounted in 1210 suggests that either the strictly 
agrarian assessment (on animals and tools) was increased over that of 1118, or, more likely, a new and more 
comprehensive property assessment (such as Zurita mentions for the money-tax) was devised to tap urban 
prosperity. 

7° Archivo capitular, Vich, mensa episcopal, register "Variarum rerum,” no. 35. 

Tl Bisson, “Origines du monedatge," 101-04 (nos. 3, 4); Zurita, Anales, book 2, ch. 6g (ed. Ubieto, 2: 210). 

™ Próspero de Bofarull y Mascaró, Los condes de Barcelona vindicados . . . , 2 vols. (Barcelona, 1896), 2: 
216-27; Soldevila, Història de Catalunya, 217-30. 

13 Bisson, “Origines du monedaige," 99-100 (no. 1); Zurita, Anales, book 2, ch. 48 (ed. Ubieto, 2: 132). 

™ Citations in note 71. 
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this coherence was so well grasped in Catalonia as it would have been in 
Languedoc, where the papal agents were more deeply engaged in the struggle 
against heresy.” Whatever the disposition of its proceeds, the bovatge was not 
to attain a place in the institutionalized Catalonian peace, being sanctioned 
only—and ambiguously—by the usatge Cunctis pateat. The original features of 
the Catalonian program were, therefore, limited to the diocesan army and the 
vicarial jurisdiction; and both of these institutions had evolved easily from 
older regalian practices in Catalonia. 


IN FACT, FOR ALL THE IMPROVEMENTS WROUGHT by Alphonse II, the Catalonian 
peace retained its traditional prescriptions and obligations more completely 
than the organized peace north of the Pyrenees: the old schedule of truce- 
days, restitution by convicted violators without provision for a compensatory 
fund, and the reservation of episcopal, baronial, and royal jurisdiction. On 
this last point the institutes of Bordelais and Provence were most nearly 
comparable; it was in the more central and southern Occitan dioceses less 
firmly governed that appointed men usually called pactari: formed new courts 
as well as militias, and this institution was to be adopted in Provence as a last 
resort in case of the failure of other jurisdictions.” Although it is likely that the 
princes of Bordelais, Languedoc, and Provence swore to uphold the peace in 
their founding assemblies, as the king and the barons certainly did in Cata- 
lonia, it was only in Languedoc and Provence, so far as we surely know, that 
oaths were required from all men of legal age," creating structures of alle- 
giance irrelevant or antithetical to the abrasive groupings of petty lordships. 
Conceivably, the common oaths should be connected with the old sanctified 
peace which, having never affected Catalonia, resurfaced in upper Occitania 
around the shrines of Rocamadour and Saint-Privat in the third quarter of the 
twelfth century,” and had a famous renewal in Velay after the poor carpenter 
Durand's vision of the Virgin Mary in 1182. In the case of Gévaudan, where 
the miraculous invention of Saint-Privat about 1170 was clearly associated 
with local conflict, we may have an exceptional example of institutes founded 
or confirmed in enthusiasm. By the “golden bull" of 1161 Bishop Aldebert III 
(1151-87) had obtained the king’s confirmation of his regalian authority;” no 
other statutes of peace for the diocese of Mende are extant; and while there is 
scattered evidence of earlier associative activity, it looks as if the measures of 
episcopal pacification so well attested in the thirteenth century derived chiefly 


7 See M.-H. Vicaire, '* 'L'Affaire de paix et de foi’ du Midi de la France (1203-15),” Paix de Dieu et guerre 
sainte en Languedoc, 102-27. 

7° See further below, pages 306-07. 

™ Mansi, 22: 948, art. 37; ACP, no. 57, arts. 1, 2; no. 102, art. 1; cf. Vermeesch, Origines de la commune, 52. 
There is no evidence that the oaths of Elne were imposed on men outside the city. 

78 See Les Miracles de Notre-Dame de Roc-Amadour au XII siècle, ed. Edmond Albe (Paris, n.d.), 281-84; cf. 
Chronique de Robert de Torigni . . . , ed. Léopold Delisle, 2 vols. (Rouen, 1872-73), 2: 23-24; and below, note 88. 
Also Les Miracles de Saint Privat . . . , ed. Clovis Brunel (Paris, 1912), 132-33; cf. xxxii-xxxvi, and 105. 

T LTC, 1: no. 168; Chronicon breve de gestis Aldeberti, ed. Brunel, Miracles de Saint Privat, 133; and for the 
setting, P.-A. Sigal, "Le culte des reliques en Gévaudan aux XI? et XII* siècles,” Cévennes et Gévaudan . . . 
(Mende: Fédération Historique du Languedoc . . . , 1974), 103-15. 
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from the energetic program of Aldebert III. The better known case of 1182 in 
Velay reveals a characteristically enhanced potential for organization, but 
also the dangers of the sanctified peace. Within a year or so sworn collectives 
careless of seigneurial prerogatives were spreading to neighboring regions, 
sprouting uniforms and taxes, but rapidly losing the support of constituted 
authorities who alone could have secured their effective and lasting influence.” 
The statutes of Montpellier (1215) perfectly evoke the seigneurial reaction, 
prohibiting ‘‘conjurations and conspiracies,” and permitting only such urban 
confraternities as are approved by lords or bishops “for urgent necessity or 
evident utility "—these in a provision immediately following the institutes of 
peace.? Associations of the countrysides, suspect as shelters for heretics or 
brigands, were more often the target than the creation of the approved oaths 
of peace. 

This is one reason for doubting whether the human structures resulting 
from the statutory oaths in Languedoc were full-fledged associations. For 
Roger Bonnaud-Delamare, who emphatically rejected the idea of organiza- 
tions bound by oaths, the “peace” (pax) of the Occitan texts was simply the 
ultraliturgical program of the Church, the *'state of peace" which could be 
enjoined, constituted, accepted, or violated—could even, in Bonnaud’s view, 
help lords against rebellious vassals. Being cast out of the peace (extra pacem) 
upon refusal to swear the peace could not refer to an association, as Georges 
Molinié had thought, because in that case a pre-existent community for which 
we have otherwise no evidence would have to be postulated. Like the taxes 
and peace-keepers, the oaths were an institution of the peace but not of an 
association.” 

This conclusion is generally supported by the texts, including the statutes of 
Bordelais and Provence which Bonnaud-Delamare ignored. The statutes of 
Tarascon (1226) include the form of the sacramentum pacis, which makes clear 
that the approved ceremony was not a social compact but an individual 
commitment, however it might be multiplied.9* This was, of course, one of the 
oldest customs of the Peace of God, in respect to which the only formal 
innovation in the institutes of Auch, Elne, Béziers, etc., had been to make 
specific or written provision. The peace remained in some sense the object of 
personal fidelity, such as kings had been in the past; this is why the device 
REX had given way to PAX (or PAS) on coins minted in Béarn, Toulouse, 
Rodez, and possibly Roussillon from the end of the eleventh century, and on 
an obol minted as late as about 1215 in the name of Simon de Montfort, for 
whose subjects, encouraged by the prelates, the notion evidently retained its 
force.“ 

9 Geoffroy de Vigeois, Chronique, in Recueil des historiens, 18: 219; Chronicon anonymum Laudunense in ibid., 705; 
HL, 6: 106—09. 

31 Mansi, 22: 949-50, art. 45. The prohibition was to be reiterated in later statutes, ACP, no. 57, art. 5; no. 
102, art. 14; Mansi, 23: 203, art. 38. 

*! Bonnaud-Delamare, “Légende des associations de la paix,” Bull. phil. et historique, 1936-37, 47-65. 

* ACP, no. 102, art. 25. 

™ See Adrien Blanchet and Adolphe Dieudonné, Manuel de numismatique frangaise, 4 vols. (Paris, 1912-36), 
4: 32, 90, 226, 235, 350; see also J.-F. Lemarignier, in (Ferdinand Lot and Robert Fawtier) Histoire des 
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But the mechanisms of vigilance and extra-judicial constraint, about which 
Bonnaud had less to say, were unmistakably associative in some ways, and 
were among the more original elements of the organized Occitan peace. The 
parishioners of Béziers had not only to swear the peace but to be prepared 
upon summons to enforce it. Although rarely attested in the twelfth-century 
statutes, similar militias must have been known in most of the dioceses of 
Occitania: we catch glimpses of them in the Toulousain (before 1200), in 
Comminges (1203), then in Quercy, Agenais, Gévaudan, Velay, and (per- 
haps) Vivarais in subsequent thirteenth-century texts which point to tradi- 
tional usage; in Agenais the episcopal militia was known as the communia.® 
The best evidence comes from Gévaudan, where the enquêtes beginning in 1269 
produced a mass of testimony relating to the organized peace before it was 
superseded by the royal government. There the popular element of the peace- 
army was known as the fax, an unambiguous fact which undermines Bon- 
naud-Delamare's otherworldly rendering of that word in like contexts.” It can 
no longer be maintained that the pax which was to aid lords against insurgent 
vassals was solely spiritual; moreover, the formulary oath in the statutes of 
Tarascon speaks of the obligatory corps of enforcement as the peace to be 
“followed,” an expression (sequi pacem) already employed in the directive of 
Béziers (ca. 1170)." If the peace was not always quite an association, fidelity 
to it unquestionably entailed an associative obligation as a last resort; and 
the pactarti who swore “‘faithfully to administer the peace and all that pertains 
to the peace"? can hardly have avoided thinking of themselves as custodians 
of a communal interest. First attested in the early thirteenth century, their 
office (as it was called in Gévaudan) was to receive complaints, to warn 
violators to make amends, and, if necessary, to summon the army of enforce- 
ment. By 1210 they had become instruments of the conciliar program of 
pacification in lower Languedoc; in August 1214 the council of Lérida made 
detailed provision for their popular election with episcopal consent in the 
cities of Catalonia; and in January 1215 the council of Montpellier defined 


institulions françaises au moyen age, 3 vols. to date (Paris, 1957-62), 3: 51-52; and cf. Bonnaud-Delamare, “Bulle 
d'Alexandre III," 77, 80-81, who suggests that the PAS of the deniers of Rodez was a trinitarian motto 
derived from the exegesis of Atto of Vercelli and Rufinus (PL, 134: 554-55; 150: 1594): P(ater) A(pha) X = 
Spiritus sanctus; hence X becomes S). 

®° Bisson, Assemblies in Languedoc, 103, 111—14, 125, 132-34. To evidence cited there, add LTC, 5: no. 135, a 
concord involving knights of Villemur-sur- Tarn (arr. Toulouse): “. . . Violencia nulla facta sit habitantibus 
infra terminum, nisi pro Treva Dei et pace ejusdem treve et pacis....” 

** Bisson, 112-16 (based chiefly on Arch. nat., J 894, no. 9); cf. Bonnaud-Delamare, "Légende des 
associations," 52-53. May not the pax at Villemur (preceding note) also have been a militia? 

"' Mansi, 22: 948-49, arts. 39, 40; ACP, no. 102, arts. 19, 25; cf. above, notes 32, 63. 

*5 ACP, no. 102, arts. 5, 25. In at least one remarkable instance, the “pacis confederatio et amoris 
concordia et reformatio" sworn at Rocamadour by the barons of Quercy and by deputy consuls of Cahors 
and Figeac in February 1233 (Archives municipales de Cahors, AA 1), there can be no doubt that a 
palpable association was created. Obligated to mutual aid and defense for eight years, this confederation 
was analogous to the temporary statutes for Albi and Bordelais (and Soissons), which are not explicitly 
called associations; but its immediate ancestry should probably be sought in the pacts of security or 
concord such as were spreading among commercial towns of the Garonne valley, e.g., Archives municipales 
d'Agen. Charles. Première série ( 1189-1328), ed. Adolphe Magen and G.-E. Tholin (Villeneuve-sur-Lot, 1876), 
nos. 14-16, 18, 26; cf. nos. 20, 21. 

® ACP, no. 102, art. 26. 
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their function in articles that were to be adopted by Raimond Bérenger V in 
Provence.” According to the statutes of Montpellier and Provence, the majores 
paciarii were to hold public sessions or hearings annually during the first days 
of May.?' In Provence these ''greater peace-keepers" were identified in 1226 as 
the count for the “whole county" and the bishops for the dioceses, together 
with two or three barons chosen by each bishop with the count's consent; the 
structure must have been substantially the same in Languedoc, at least after 
i215." 


9? The first dated allusions to paciarii (or paziers) seem to be about 1210-11, LTC, 1: no. 935; Guillaume de 
Tudèle, La Chanson de la croisade albigeoise, ed. Eugène Martin-Chabot, 3 vols. (Paris, 1931-61), 1: 150; but 
they may have been known earlier in Quercy and Gévaudan, Bisson, Assemblies in Languedoc, 113-15, 125. See 
also Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 92, art. 9; Mansi, 22: 947-49, arts. 33, 34, 36, 40, 42; ACP, no. 57, arts. 1,6, 7; no. 
102, arts. 2, 5, 6, 8 10, 23, 25, 26, 29. 

* Mansi, 22: 949, art. 42: “Statuimus insuper, ut singulis annis in principio Maii conveniant majores 
paciarii, & querimonias pacis expediant; & si aliquis articulus dubitationis occurrat, illum prout viderint 
expedire declarent." Cf. ACP, no. 102, art. 10. 

ACP, no. 102, art. 28: "Dominus vero comes Provincie in toto comitatu suo et terra sua major est 
paciarius constitutus; et in singulis episcopatibus, archiepiscopus vel episcopus locorum, cum uno vel cum 
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THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ALBIGENSIAN WAR enabled the pope, or more 
exactly, his legates to assume direction of the organized peace. As early as 
1208 Pierre de Castelnau had secured Peter II’s participation in a conjuration 
“of peace" against the heretics by the magnates of eastern Occitania.” The 
councils of Lérida and Montpellier were both led by the astute cardinal-legate 
Petrus Beneventanus who, finding James I (1213-76) a child in tutelage and 
Raimond VI, the counts of Comminges and Foix, and Simon de Montfort all 
appealing to the pope, was tempted to impose independent ecclesiastical 
mechanisms of authority from the Rhone to the Ebro. This is surely why some 
institutions hitherto known only in Languedoc— not only the pactarit but also 
the general oath, now carefully distinguished from the conspiratorial oath— 
were legislated at Lérida in 1214." The interest of the Holy See derived, of 
course, from long-standing advocacy of the Peace and Truce. But it should 
not be imagined that the institutes promulgated in 1214 and 1215 were 
invented by the popes any more than were those of the preceding generation. 
As prescribed in the Second and Third Lateran Councils the pontifical 
program of the Peace was limited to defining the truce and enjoining bishops 
to help one another, and as late as 1195 the prelates of Narbonne province who 
assembled with the legate Michael, while confirming the peace “formerly 
sworn by will of the lord count of Toulouse," simply reiterated the old general 
precepts.” It seems to have been between then and the outbreak of war in 
1209, and without apparent urgings from the papacy, that the taxation pio- 
neered by certain bishops and the Templars became general in the dioceses of 
upper and western Occitania. In the province of Narbonne the program of 
1215 may be regarded as the extension and elaboration of the peace first 
instituted by the archbishop and the princes toward 1145, and while the 
legates continued to insist on this program in the Midi, they made no effort to 
impose it elsewhere. 

Probably they recognized its practical limitations. Heresy aside, the kinds 
of violence to which the institutes were opposed were like a wind-blown grass 
fire. Everything depended on effective local initiatives, and not even these 
could prevent the ravages of needy or feuding knights or mercenaries. The 
Brabangons had already done their damage in Limousin when at Easter 1192 


duobus de baronibus, quos ipse deputaverit ad hoc eligendos, requisita comitis voluntate." This system 
was slightly modified from the article of 1222, no. 57, art. 7: "Sint autem paciarii in singulis episcopatibus 
episcopus et unus de baronibus episcopatus, arbitrio ipsius comitis et episcopi eligendus." That no such 
article was included in the statutes of Montpellier points to de facto episcopal control in 1215, when the 
problem of higher secular authority was still unresolved in Languedoc. 

P Petri Vallium Sarnaii monachi hystoria albigensis, ed. Pascal Guébin and Ernest Lyon, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1926-39), 1: 30 and note 1. In 1211 the convention providing for the consuls of Montpellier to swear to the 
lord-bishop of Maguelone to maintain "pacem et pacis statuta" was confirmed by the legates, LTC, 1: no. 
960. For the general situation, see Elie Griffe, Le Languedoc cathare de 1190 à 1210 (Paris, 1971), part 2. 

9 Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 90-95, esp. art. 9. On the assembly of Lérida, see Ferran Soldevila, Els primers 
lemps de Jaume I (Barcelona, 1968), 67-84. 

* Mansi, 22: 667-71; cf. Alberigo, Conciliorum decrela, 199-200, 221-29, 224-25. The council of 1195 
alluded to a recent confirmation in the presence of the legate Michael at Saint-Gilles of the "pax in tota 
Narbonensi provincia” formerly sworn by the count of Toulouse, an act not catalogued as such by 
Léonard, Actes de Raymond V, and possibly other than the institutio pacis of ca. 1145-47. 
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an aroused populace led by the bishop and viscount of Limoges routed them 
in battle. Few such direct accounts have survived for Occitania and Cata- 
lonia; and while the narrative sources clearly suggest that the proliferation of 
remedial institutes answered in reality to worsening conditions toward 
1165-70 and 1208-14,” there is no hard evidence to show how regularly they 
were invoked or administered. The retrospective testimony for Gévaudan and 
Quercy does prove recurrent activity, but in both regions supplementary 
measures were required by the 1230s. Everywhere the greater aristocracy felt 
threatened. The Catalonian program had had to be trimmed in the time of 
Peter II to meet the objections of the barons whose freedom it curtailed,” and 
the legate Petrus surely heard protests at Lérida in 1214. It had required a sort 
of conceptual mutation—and dissociation from the peace! —to reinterpret the 
bovatge as justified by public necessity. In Languedoc, by a process just the 
reverse of what happened in Catalonia, a tax that had originated as a 
communal utility was threatening to become a seigneurial exaction. Every- 
where the reinstituted peace retained traces of an older clerical inspiration, 
the "business of Jesus Christ, who is the author of peace,” as the prelates put 
it in 1215.9 In church law the decretalist title De treuga et pace remained limited 
to the general precepts of Innocent II and Alexander III;? nor did the 
Catalan-born canonist Ramon de Penyafort in his own writings think to 
include obligations of the peace among the impositions for public utility. It 
was the crusade and national war, not the peace, that would entice political 
thought across the threshold of a new world. 


NEVERTHELESS, THE MEN OF THE ORGANIZED PEACE built well. Their sworn 
statutes, themselves derived from private concords, furnished the procedural 
model for some forms of territorial legislation in the thirteenth century, 
notably for the statutes of Pamiers in 1212, perhaps also, via the northern 
experience, for contemporary Capetian établissements. Their assemblies, very 
unlike feudal courts in this respect, were characteristically representative of 
the land, which thus retained its public and political identity; and it was 


95 Chroniques de Saint- Martial de Limoges, ed. Henri Duplés-Agier (Paris, 1874), 190; see also 193, a similar 
incident in 1203. The continuing insecurity of church property in the province of Narbonne in the 1180s is 
shown by Epistolae pontificum Romanorum ineditae, ed. Samuel Loewenfeld (Leipzig, 1885), nos. 368, 377. 

The main texts are cited in Assemblies in Languedoc, 102—03. For the earlier troubles in Narbonnais and 
Roussillon, see above, page 300, and for a good account of problems in a neighboring diocese, see André 
Castaldo, L'église d'Agde (X*-XIIF sitcle) (Paris, 1970), 57-94, 156-71. 

°% This is evident not only from the draft-charter of 1205 but also from new articles in the statutes of 
peace, c.g., Cortes de CalaluBa, 1:1, 8o art. 7, 82 art. 11, 84 art. 16, 86-87 arts. 1, 2, 5. 

** Mansi, 22: 947, art. 32. 

100 Decretales Gregorii 1X, 1.34; cf. ordinary gloss (as in ed. Lyon, 1553, 268), and Damasus, Summa 
decretalium, Rome, Biblioteca Casanat., MS. 1910, fol. 76v. Canonist discussion tended to focus on the 
problem of just war in relation to the Peace and Truce, Hoffmann, Gotlesfriede, 231-43. 

1 Cf HL, 8: 625-35, with Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 55-61 (Fontaldara, 1173) with respect to solemn 
diplomatic forms and the confirmatory oaths; these procedural forms persist in subsequent Catalonian 
statutes and probably influenced those of Peter I's nephew Raimond-Bérenger V in Provence. But the 
nature of such relationships, in the North as well as the South, is in need of further study. 

108 See, e.g., the charter Cunctis pateat (1118), Liber Feudorum Maior, 2: no. 691: Count Ramon Berenguer 
HI and the bishop of Elne, “consilio et iussione magnatum et militum tocius comitatus Cerritanensis atque 
Confluentis, mittimus pacem in predicto comitatu . . ."; and the territorial assembly persists not only in 
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almost exclusively to corts of the peace—first in Aragon, then in Quercy, 
Catalonia, and probably elsewhere in the South—that the “good men" of 
towns and villages first came to be summoned to assemblies thereby rendered 
more socially representative, assemblies in which the men of the great estates 
of society had their first parliamentary experience.’® Already before 1200 the 
plena curia?* of Catalonia had become the customary occasion for the issuance 
of statutes of the peace and truce, a legislative tradition which was long to 
persist in the mature Corts of the later Middle Ages. The vicars retained 
charge of a higher royal jurisdiction that continued to administer the statu- 
tory and customary peace; and the introduction of peace-keepers (paciarit) 
from Languedoc in 1214 was to have some influence on the organizing of 
elected urban magistracies in Catalonia. 1% 

. In France, on the other hand, the great peace of 1155 was not renewed. It 
expired at a time when lay jurisdictions were developing a new theory of high 
justice" and were coming into conflict with the courts Christian. The old 
association of lay and clerical authorities in the remedy of disorder could not 
be maintained where higher secular powers claimed a monopoly of regalian 
rights. Even so, Philip Augustus could grant or renew charters of urban peace 
that were, in their way, quite as territorial and nearly as institutionalized as 
any southern statutes.? And his royal descendants would profit from the 
institutes of peace that they liquidated—or rather, resumed—as they came to 
govern in the South. For it was the bishops, notably in Gévaudan and Quercy, 
who had exploited the peace to rebuild the regalian power now reclaimed by 


Catalonia, as shown by the statutes of 1173 and after, but also in Occitania, as shown by the more 
fragmentary records of 1145-95 often cited above. 

Bofarull, Documentos inéditos, 8: 96-41; Bisson, Assemblies in Languedoc, 125; cf. 103, 114-15, 133-34; 
Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 90-95, plus the list (now Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, pergaminos Extra- 
inventario 3131) of those attending the cor! of Lérida, 1214, reprinted from Joaquim Miret y Sans’ 
transcription by Soldevila, Primers temps de Jaume I, 83-84; and generally E. S. Procter, “The Development of 
the Catalan Corts in the Thirteenth Century," Homenatge a Antoni Rubió i Lluch, Miscellània ..., 3 vols. 
(Barcelona, 1936), 3: 528-36. 

14 For early evidence of this term, see Marca hispanica, app., no. 431; Liber Feudorum Maior, 1: nos. 225, 
416; 2: no. 681; Cortes de Cataluña, 1:1, 62-65. 

108 This was confirmed in 1214, when the vicar's function was redefined (Cortes, 1:1, 92, art. 9), making 
him the king's coadjutor of the newly-constituted paciarit. 

"* See J. M. Font Rius, Origenes del régimen municipal de Cataluña (Madrid, 1946), 316-25, 479. The 
municipal government in some places, notably Lérida and Tortosa, was later known as aeria. The 
convention of 1211 at.Montpellier, LTC, 1: no. 960 (see above, note 93) suggests that the consuls there were 
already pactarii in all but name. On the other hand, the delayed institution of consulates in Albigeois, 
Quercy, and Gévaudan may have been related to the strength of the organized peace as well as to the 
retarded influence of Roman law: cf. André Gouron, “Diffusion des consulats méridionaux et expansion du 
droit romain aux XII* et XIII* siècles,” Bibl. Ec. Chartes, 121 (1963): 26-76. 

?' Or repressive justice; cf. A. C. F. Koch, "L'origine de la hauteet de la moyenne justice dans louest et 
le nord de la France," Revue d'Histoire du Droit, 31 (1953): 420-58, with the critique by Bernard Guenée, 
Tribunaux et gens de justice dans le bailliage de Senlis . . . (Paris, 1963), 79-81. 

19 Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, Les communes françaises. Caractères et évolution des origines au XVIII siècle (Paris, 1947), 
83-103; and see also Paul Viollet, Droit public. Histoire des institutions politiques et administratives de la France, 3 
vols. (Paris, 1890-1903), 3: 55-55; Kennelly, "Medieval Towns and the Peace of God," 44-53; and 
Vermeesch, Origines de la commune. In Burgundy the peace sworn by the magnates in 1153 was renewed at 
least once in later years, Cartulaire de Saint-Vincent de Macon ..., ed. M.-C, Ragut (Macon, 1864), 
cclviii-cclix; PL, 200: 249; in Berry, where the precedents had been very strong, the archbishop’s peace. 
including a sworn commitment to "follow the communia," persisted in the thirteenth century, Hoffman, 
Gottesfriede, 106-15; Devailly, Berry, 490, but cf. 381-445, and see also next note. 
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the king.'? The organized peace was the dominant if not quite the only 
coercive structure in much of Languedoc during the troubled generation of 
the Albigensian crusades. Firmly continuous with the novel impulses first 
perceptible in the third quarter of the twelfth century, it persisted in upper 
Occitania well into the reign of Louis IX, it faded more rapidly in lower 
Languedoc, where royal government was instituted as early as 1226, and it 
ceased to be legislated in southern France after 1226 (Provence) and 1233 
(Toulouse and Quercy).!? 

The organized peace can perhaps be regarded as the final expression of a 
basically Carolingian form of government. For all its pragmatic originality, it 
preserved the old condominia of higher clergy and baronage which, as we are 
now learning, had survived the age of ecclesiastical reform.!!! It flourished 
only where older notions of fidelity and property had survived or where lay 
powers had failed the Carolingian tests. It was adaptable to regimes feudal, 
patrimonial, allodial, or urban, which it purported to secure, not replace. The 
southern military aristocracies might grumble about its restrictions, as did the 
Catalan barons under Peter II, but they had no thought of overturning it, for 
they had never imagined a feudalism either productive or destructive of public 
order. 


10 | attempted to make this clear in Assemblies in Languedoc, 112, 115, 118-21, 124, 233; for the sénéchaussées of 
lower Languedoc, see HL, 8: 1422-26, 1705-06. Royal authority had penetrated too early and too often in 
Berry and Auvergne for the organized peace to develop the autonomous strength it had in some southern 
dioceses of the province of Bourges; that the kings understood the geopolitical circumstances is made 
perfectly clear by the “golden bull” for Gévaudan, 1161 (LTC, 1: no. 168): “Tota terra illa [Gévaudan] 
difficilima aditu et montuosa, in potestate episcoporum semper extiterit, non tantum ad faciendam 
ecclesiasticam censuram, sed etiam ad judicandum in gladio super illos quos culpa sua monstrabat sic 
redarguendos."' 

10 The statutes of Toulouse, chiefly concerned with heresy, merely allude to the peace as still in force, 
HL, 8: 963-69; for the new temporary confederation in Quercy, see above, note 88. 

i See Magnou-Nortier, Société latque et 1 Bglise, chs. 3, 4, 6, and 550-64; cf. Bonnassie, Catalogne, 1 : ch. 2. 
As Bonnassie shows, Catalonian public structures were in most respects less influenced by Frankish than 
by Visigothic law, but the higher ecclesiastical order was subject to Narbonne in the generations when the 
(Carolingian) peace movement spread to Catalonia. Breaches of the peace were to be prosecuted "utroque 
gladio," according to the council fathers in 1215, Mansi, 22: 948, art. 39. 
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BECAUSE OF THEIR ABSORPTION in a narrowly defined Renaissance-Reforma- 
tion, historians of early modern Europe long tended to focus on Italy, Ger- 
many, and England, to the neglect of France and particularly Spain. Partly 
for the same reason, the period 1400-1550 once received far more attention 
than did the next century and a half. More recently a growing interest in 
economic and social development, the consequence of contemporary prob- 
lems of modernization and economic growth, has stimulated research in the 
period 1550-1700. No longer can that period be passed over as an unimportant 
transition between the Renaissance-Reformation and the Enlightenment, and 
no longer can Spain be safely ignored, since the early modern period spans the 
time of its greatest power and of its decline. Indeed, two major scholarly 
concerns— "the price revolution of the sixteenth century” and “the crisis of 
the seventeenth century "—fit the Spanish experience better than that of other 
areas.’ As historians unravel the tangled story of Spain's fall from power, they 
are taking a fresh look at the revolt of the Netherlands, particularly in its 
economic implications. For eighty years (1568-1648) the revolt drained tax 
revenue from Castile and its American empire and weakened the fragile links 


We would like to thank the Office of International Programs and the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota and the San Diego State University Foundation for grants which financed our research. We also 
owe a debt of affection and gratitude to Selma Barkham, who first directed our attention to this case and 
shared her expert knowledge of northern Spanish archives with us. James Tracy of the University of 
Minnesota read an earlier version of this article and made several helpful suggestions. 

! For sixteenth-century growth in Castile see Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in 
Spain, 1501-1650 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934; reprinted. New York, 1965); José Gentil da Silva, En Espange: 
Dkveloppement, subsistance, déclin (Paris, 1965); and Ladislas Reitzer, "Some Observations on Castilian 
Commerce and Finance in the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of Modern History, 32 (1960): 213-23. Com- 
mentators on Hamilton’s thesis are legion and should be approached through the bibliographies of 
individual countries. For Spain, a useful critique is Jorge Nadal, “La revolución de los precios españoles en 
el siglo XVI: Estado actual de la cuestión," Hispania, revista española de la historia, 19 (1959): 503-39. The best 
starting point for the seventeenth-century crisis is Trevor Aston, ed., Crisis in Europe, 1560-1660 (London, 
1965), which reprints the major contributions to the debate up to 1965. See also Pierre Vilar’s brilliant "Le 
temps du ‘Quichotte’,” Europe, 34 (1956): 3-16, now available in English in Peter Earle, ed., Essays in 
European Economic History 1500-1800 (Oxford, 1974). 
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connecting the Habsburg possessions in Europe.? The revolt also disrupted 
Castile's lucrative wool trade with Flanders, a trade that had been synony- 
.mous with Castilian prosperity since long before the discovery of the New 
World. 

One incident during the revolt illustrates in extraordinary detail the inter- 
nal workings of the wool trade and the pressures to which it was subject in 
wartime. When Dutch rebels took the garrison town of Middelburg in Febru- 
ary 1574, they also captured a large store of warehoused wool, originally con- 
signed to the Spanish wool staple in Bruges.? The insurers in Burgos refused 
to pay off on the losses, and the shippers filed suit for their claims, first in the 
Consulado of Burgos and then in the royal court of appeals in Valladolid (the 
Chancellery).* The case dragged on for five years, leaving behind a volumi- 
nous record that allows us to reconstruct the Middelburg incident and its 
aftermath. The fate of this one shipment occupied those involved from 1570 to 
1580, a decade which was, incidentally, crucial for the internal economy of 
Castile." The capture of Middelburg and its store of wool was but one episode 
in Spain's long decline, but not an unimportant one. It dealt a serious blow to 
business confidence in Old Castile and probably the decisive blow to the 
maritime insurance industry of Burgos. 

In the economic boom of late fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Europe, Spain 
was an early leader. Its population expanded after about 1450, and the 
commercial and financial fairs in Medina del Campo became famous 
throughout Europe.* In part, this was because Spanish products such as fruit, 
sugar, saffron, and (above all) fine wool benefited from the international 
market for luxury goods after the Black Death." The Spanish merino sheep, a 
cross between native and North African sheep,’ produced wool that became 
the standard for quality in the fifteenth century, and indeed remains so 
today.” The extensive land area of Castile and León, much of it unsuitable for 


* See Geoffrey Parker, The Army of Flanders and the Spanish Road, 1567-1659 (Cambridge, 1972), and his 
more recent “Why Did the Dutch Revolt Last Eighty Years?" Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 26 
(1976): 53-72. For taxation in Castile, see Modesto Ulloa, La hacienda real de Castilla en el reinado de Felipe II 
(Rome, 1963), and Antonio Domínguez Ortiz, Política y hacienda de Felipe IV (Madrid, 1960). 

* The rebels sold the captured wool to Flemings established in England and to merchants in La 
Rochelle, Orleans, and Rouen. In addition, they tried to entice Flemish and English drapers to establish a 
wool staple in Holland, evidently to undercut the drapery industry of Flanders. Valentín Vázquez de 
Prada, Lettres marchandes d’Anvers (4 vols., Paris, 1960), 1:29. 

* Manuel Basas Fernández, El Consulado de Burgos en el siglo XVI (Madrid, 1963) is a general survey of the 
powerful merchant association that dominated maritime insurance and the wool trade in Old Castile. We 
have used the Spanish word Consulado in this article, since the English equivalent is misleading. Chancel- 
lery, however, is an adequate translation of Chancilleria. 

Harvest failures were reported in many parts of Castile in the late 1570s, particularly in 1579, they year 
many historians see as the turning point in Castilian agriculture. See Felipe Ruiz Martín, “Los hombres de 
negocios genoveses de España durante el siglo XVI,” Fremde Kaufleute auf der Iberischen Halbinsel, ed. Her- 
mann Kellenbenz (Cologne, 1970), 97-98. 

* Jorge Nadal, La población española: Siglos XVI a XX (Barcelona, 1966); Cristóbal Espejo and Julián Paz, 
Las antiguas ferias de Medina del Campo (Valladolid, 1909). 

"Harry A Miskimin, The Economy of Early Renaissance Europe, 1300-1460 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1969), 
61-65. 

* Robert S. López, "El origen de la oveja merina," Estudios de historia moderna, 4 (1954). 

? Jaime Vicens Vives, with Jorge Nadal Oller, An Economic History of Spain, tr. Frances M. López-Morillas 
(Princeton, 1969), 357; Frédéric Mauro, Le XVI siècle européen: Aspects économiques (Paris, 1966), 145. For the 
characteristics of merino wool, see K. G. Ponting, The Wool Trade: Past and Present (Manchester and 
London, 1961), 33-34. 
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farming, provided year-round pasture for vast transhumant flocks of sheep. 
'More important, the early political consolidation of Castile and León and the 
crown's need for money fostered royal protection of sheepherding interests 
with the famous Mesta, an association primarily for owners of transhumant 
sheep.” Some merino wool was woven by local industry, but from the 
thirteenth century fine wool became the staple of Spain's export trade, partic- 
ularly to the textile centers of the Netherlands. Long a rival of English wool, 
Castilian merino wool had become by the second half of the fifteenth century 
the preferred raw material of the fine drapery industry of Flanders. 

In many ways the wool trade was the keystone of the Castilian economy and 
influenced Spain's relations with the rest of Europe. Spain's growing prosper- 
ity and heightened power led to diplomatic marriages between the Habsburgs 
and the children of Ferdinand and Isabella and unexpectedly to the huge 
inheritance of their grandson Charles V. As sovereign of both Castile and the 
Netherlands, Charles did much to strengthen trading links between the two 
areas, and, despite disturbances elsewhere in his monarchy, the wool trade 
continued to flourish. Early in his reign there were over three million migra- 
tory sheep and about one and a half million nonmigratory ones under Mesta 
jurisdiction. 

During the reign of Philip II, many Euopean countries turned against Spain, 
either because of its political power or because it was the foremost defender of 
Catholicism in the era of the Protestant Reformation. One inexpensive way to 
undermine Spanish power was to encourage privateers to prey on her com- 
mercial vessels, particularly along the vulnerable route from the north coast of 
Spain to the Netherlands. In 1560 England established ties with the French 
Huguenots and sent troops to their coastal towns of Le Havre, Dieppe, and 
Rouen. Shortly thereafter, both Huguenot and English privateers began 
sailing under letters of marque from Huguenot authorities and from Elizabeth 
of England. Though their enemy was supposedly France, their targets were 
more often Spanish commercial vessels.? When the Netherlands revolt broke 
out, England allowed rebel ships the clandestine use of her ports. In 1568 
relations between England and Spain became openly hostile for the first time 
when five Spanish vessels bound for Antwerp were seized on taking refuge in 
English ports to avoid Huguenot privateers. Elizabeth impounded the car- 
goes, including 155 chests containing money destined for the Duke of Alba's 
troops in the Netherlands. In response, Alba impounded English possessions 
in the, Low Countries, and, although restitution was negotiated in 1574, the 
English continued for five years to impound Spanish goods and ships.'? By 
1571 they had sequestered twelve more vessels from the Cantabrian coast 
between Santander and the French border (about five percent of all vessels 
registered in that important region). Another ten ships were taken by French 


1? Julius Klein, The Mesta: A Study in Spanish Economic History (Cambridge, Mass., 1920). _ 

Jean-Paul Le Flem, “Las cuentas de la Mesta, 1510-1709,” Moneda y Crédito 121 (1972): 38. 

7 Richard Bruce Wernham, Before the Armada. The Emergence of the English Nation, 1485-1588 (New York, 
1966), 281-82. 

? Conyears Read, “Queen Elizabeth’s Seizure of the Duke of Alva's Pay Ships,” Journal of Modern 
History, 5 (1933): 443-64; Wernham, Before the Armada, 296-97. 
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Protestants.“ It is not surprising that Philip II came to favor a convoy system 
to protect shipping between northern Spain and the Flemish ports and asked 
Alba to provide such a plan in 1569.!5 

From 1568 Philip prohibited commercial sailing to Flanders, except by 
special license. In July 1570 he gave the Consulado of Burgos permission to 
name one or two captains to command a fleet of wool ships to Flanders.” An- 
tonio de Bertendona, a citizen of Bilbao and owner-captain of the 670-ton nao 
Nuestra Señora de Begoña, was their first choice—an ill-fated one, as it turned out. 
The Begofia was loaded with wool, and the fleet was ready to sail in September 
1570." Bertendona seems to have made one attempt to leave port, but he 
quickly turned back, perhaps because of the bad weather so common that late 
in the season.'* By the first months of 1571 Bertendona was dead, and the Be- 
gofia, under the control of his heirs, was still loaded and ready to sail from 
Santander.” But Philip did not authorize the Consulado to name a new fleet 
captain until July of that year.” The long delays bred impatience among some 
of the coastal captains. Juan de Enderica left port in his 450-ton La Concepción, 
loaded with wool for Flanders; he may not even have had a license. With him, 
or perhaps sailing separately, was Ochoa de Larrea and his 600-ton wool ship 
Nuestra Señora de Portugalete. On June 8 a royal agent Cristóbal Barro reported 
the unwelcome news that both ships had been captured off the French coast 
by privateers of the Prince of Orange.” 

To avoid similar disasters and further delay, Philip decided to send with the 
remaining wool ships a military detachment under the newly designated 
governor of the Netherlands Juan de la Cerda, Duke of Medinaceli.” In 
charge of victualing the fleet and providing space for the soldiers who would 
accompany it was the Vizcayan Juan Martínez de Recalde, who later figured 
prominently in the Great Armada of 1588. When Medinaceli arrived on the 
north coast, he worked diligently to hasten preparations. At the end of 


* Archivo General de Simancas (hereafter AGS), Guerra antigua, leg. 75, folio 13. The section is sometimes 
cited as Guerra y marina. 

18 Alba to Philip II, Brussels, 25 September 1569, Colección de documentos inéditos para la historia de España 
(hereafter Codoin), ed. Martín Fernández Navarrete et al., (112 vols.; Madrid, 1842-95), 38: 197-98. 

16 AGS, Guerra antigua, leg. 74, fola. 28, 32; Basas, Consulado, 181. 

11 Archivo de la Real Chancillería de Valladolid (hereafter ARCV), Sección de Pleitos Civiles, Masas 
(hereafter Masas), leg. 260, caja 1045-1. More wool was loaded thereafter. Much of the documentation for 
this study comes from ARCV, Masas, legs. 260-61. The two legajos are composed of some ten boxes, each 
about eight inches deep. The pages are not usually foliated, but when folio numbers appear, they will be 
cited. 

1* Basas, Consulado, 181. 

1* AGS, Guerra antigua, leg. 75, fol. 13. The Begoña delayed sailing, according to Juan Martínez de Recalde, 
because of debts, the lack of a master, and a general lack of confidence in the vessel on the part of the wool 
owners; ibid., leg. 75, fol. 55. 

P? Ibid., leg. 74, fol. 32. 

21 Ibid., fols. 5-6, 48-49. 

P ARCV, Masas, leg. 261, caja 1048-1; Basas, Consulado, 181. Philip II first ordered Medinaceli to replace 
the Duke of Alba, then merely to succeed him. In any case, Alba declined to step down until November 
1573, when, broken in health, he was quite willing to be replaced by Luis de Requesens. See Codoin, 35-36 for 
the royal correspondence on this and related matters. Also helpful is A. W. Lovett, “A New Governor for 
the Netherlands: The Appointment of Don Luis de Requesens, Comendador Mayor de Castilla," European 
Studies Review, 1 (1971): 89-103; and the same author's “The Governorship of Don Luis de Requesens, 
1579-1576. A Spanish View," European Studies Review 2 (1972): 187-99. 

AGS, Guerra antigua, leg. 74, fols. 5-6, 48-49. 
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September 1571 Philip wrote him that the royal contingent should consist of 
five naves and two zabras leased from local masters.** Later three small ships 
were added to the royal contingent, but the vast majority of the more-than- 
forty ships were privately operated.” Even with nine of the ships carrying 
artillery pieces and with 1,263 soldiers aboard, the “armada” of Medinaceli 
remained largely a commercial fleet in purpose and composition. Though 
royal documents imply that private vessels carried all the wool, at least three 
of the chartered royal ships also had woolsacks in their holds.” 

Following normal procedures, the wool we are concerned with had been 
brought from its points of origin through Burgos and other cities to be 
washed, graded, and sacked. After that was done, pack animals would carry it 
to the north coast for freighting by commercial agents. In this case, all of the 
wool was insured by 147 members of the Burgos Consulado, fifty-nine of 
whom were citizens of Burgos, while eighty-eight were from Medina del 
Campo, Valladolid, and other places." Each of the insurance policies later 
filed with the Chancellery covered a given shipper and his wool, and the risk 
was shared among a number of insurers. The premiums cost each shipper 
between nine and thirteen percent of the value of his wool, depending on the 
going rate when he purchased the policy and the reputation of the ships and 
captains available for freighting A Consulado agent on the coast had the right 
to make the final selection of ships and to oversee the loading. The policies left 
the precise route of the voyage open, because of the vagaries of the sea and the 
weather. They generally mentioned the usual lightering point of Arnemuiden 
(called Ramua by the Spanish), but it was quite clear that the wool staple of 
Bruges was the final destination. 

The insurance policies and other supporting documents provide more de- 
tailed information on the wool itself and on the men who shipped it. In the 
absence of serial data on the wool trade (which we hope to develop in the 
future), these documents are particularly valuable. Of the eighty-two shippers 
involved in the Middelburg case, Miguel de Salamanca of Burgos had the 


* Philip II to Medinaceli, Madrid, 30 September 1571 (misprinted as 1581), Codoin, 35: 435-36. 

?5 Cesdreo,Ferndndez Duro, La armada española (9 vols.; Madrid, 1895-1903, 2: 266-68; Codoin, 36: 5-8. 
Sixteenth-century Spaniards grouped vessels in loose categories according to size. Naos and naves could 
range from 60 to 800 tons, though most here were from 200 to 600 tons. Navios were smaller, generally 
from 20 to 120 tons. Zabras, the smallest type of ship with Medinaceli’s armada, ranged from 20 to 7o 
tons. Galeasses and galleons were primarily war vessels, but several from 35 to 120 tons were used here 
commercially. AGS, Guerra antigua, leg. 75, fol. 13. A recent summary of work on Spanish shipping is 
Lawrence A. Clayton, “Ships and Empire: The Case of Spain,” The Mariner’s Mirror, 62 (August 1976): 
235-48. 

V RCV, Masas, leg. 261, caja 1047-1. Fernand Braudel is mistaken in suggesting that the fleet was 
assembled primarily to carry money to Flanders. The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of 
Philip I, tr. Siân Reynolds (2 vols.; New York, 1972-73), 1:483. In fact, no study we have found has a clear 
idea of the composition and the purposes of the fleet, which were obscured by the imperfect distinction 
between commercial and military vessels. ** [I]n the sixteenth century there were no warships which did not 
transport merchandise, and the dividing line between merchant ships and armada ships is extremely 
vague." Pierre and Huguette Chaunu, “The Atlantic Economy and the World Economy, ? in Earle, ed., 
Essays in European Economic History, p. 115. This is a translation of a very useful article in Cahiers d'histoire 
mondiale (1953) that summarized their multivolume work Séville et l'Atlantique (1504-1650) (8 vols., Paris, 
from 1955). 

* Lists of shippers and insurers appear in various places in ARCV, Masas, legs. 260-61. 
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largest claim against the insurers—12,275 ducats on 525 sacks of wool. Martín 
Martínez from the village of Torrecilla en Cameros in Logrofio had the 
smallest claim—150 ducats on four sacks.” 

Table 1 shows the geographical spread of all the shippers, grouped by md: 
ern provinces for clarity. Their residences ranged from Segovia north to 
Vizcaya, and from Valladolid east to Navarra. This region contained summer 
pastures for the transhumant flocks of the Mesta after they were sheared and 
their wool prepared for export. All the towns mentioned, except Escároz and 
Bilbao, were located on or near the important Segovian cañada (sheep path) 
of the Mesta.” Escároz is in Navarra adjacent to Logroño, and Bilbao was 
and is'a major port, but both towns together contributed only three shippers 
and less than one percent of the total amount of wool. Forty percent of the 
shippers came from the city and province of Segovia. So great was their 
participation that the documents often describe the case as being between the 
shippers of Segovia and the insurers of Burgos, as if no one else had been 
involved. But other places were also represented on both sides. For example, 
Burgos, the center of the insurers, was also the nearest rival to Segovia in 
shippers, with twenty individuals sending 1,883 sacks. It was farther from the 
main shearing places, but its strong merchant community usually supple- 
mented local production with wool purchased elsewhere. 

The average value of a sack of wool is an interesting, though problematical, 
figure. There were recognized standards of wool quality, and the job of grader 
was a highly skilled and well-paid occupation. Unfortunately, the documents 
only rarely state more than a simple total for all the sacks sent by a given 
shipper. In the few detailed lists there was often a wide range in value even for 
wool from the same region and the same shipper. The wool sent by Alonso 
Díez de Modoya and Juan Díez de Loyola of Carrión ranged in value from 
35.5 ducats per sack for first-quality wool (with nettles in it) from trans- 
humant sheep to 16.1 ducats per sack for second-quality wool from stationary 
sheep. First-quality clean wool (florete) was worth about 42.7 ducats per sack, 
including the costs of preparation, insurance, transportation to the coast, and 
freighting.® By the time a sack of florete safely reached its destination, it could 
fetch three times that figure on the market." 

Unfortunately, Table : does not allow us to map the quality of Castilian 
wool. We have figures only for wool lost in Middelburg, and there is no way to 
know if that was a répresentative sample of production. More important, we 
cannot assume that the origin of a shipper was necessarily the origin of the 
wool he shipped. Leading merchants engrossed wool production from all over 


= Only seventy shippers filed claims. The rest either had loads too small to justify litigation, or they were 
shipper-insurers who would lose more if the crown decided against the insurers. ARCV, Masas, leg. 260, caja 
1045-1; leg. 261, caja 1047-1. 
Klein, Mesta, 19 and map between pages 18 and 19. The map is reproduced in Vicens, Economic History 
af Spain, 254, and in Braudel, Mediterranean, 1:93. 
ARCV, Masas, leg. 261, caja 1048-1. 
3! Woolsacks bound for Flanders each weighed 8.5 arrobas, or about 212.5 pounds. Those bound for Italy 
weighed to arrobas. Basas, Consulado, 253, 261. 


TABLE t. 


SHIPPERS, WOOL, AND PRICE By PROVINCES 


PROVINCE Total Sacks per Total Ducats per 








Towns Persons Sacks Person Ducats Sack 
BURGOS 

Belorado 2 24 12 700 29.2 

Burgos 16 1,579 98.7 32,160 20.4 

Castrojeriz 2 280 140 6,291 22.5 

Provincial Totals 20 1,883 94.15 39,15! 20.79 
LOGRONO 

Logrofio 3 100 33.33 2,905 29.05 

Nájera 3 242 80.67 5,693 23.5 

Torrecilla en Cameros 1 4 4 ; 150 375 

Provincial Totals 7 346 49-43 8,748 25.28 
NAVARRA 

Escároz 1 24 24 600 25 

Escároz 1 (missing data) 

Provincial Totals 1) (1) 24 24 600 25 
PALENCIA , 

Carrión 4 347 86.8 6,435 18.5 

Palencia 1 116 116 3,350 28.9 

Provincial Totals 5 463 92.6 9,785 21.13 
SEGOVIA 

Becerril 1 357 357 6,716 18.8 

Segovia 26 2,815 .108.5 67,327 23.9 

Segovia 8 (missing data) 

Sepülveda 1 10 10 300 30 

Villacastín 1 (missing data) 

Provincial Totals 28 (9) 3,182 113.64 74343 23.96 
SORIA 

Almazán I 9 9 230 25.6 

Soria 2 33 16.5 504 15.3 

Soria 2 (missing data) 

Proviricial Totals 3| (2) 42 14 734 17.48 
VALLADOLID 

Medina del Campo 3 57 1g 1,360 23.9 

Medina de Ríoseco I 115 115 1,500 13 

Valladolid ] 22 22 550 25 

Provincial Totals 5 194 38.8 2,410 17.58 
VIZCAYA 

Bilbao 1 26 26 600 23.08 

Provincial Totals 1 26 26 600 23.08 


GRAND TOTALS — 7o (12) 6,160 88 137,371 22.3 
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Spain, sending their agents out with account books (libros de la sterra) long 
before the shearing.” The documentation is also silent on the progress of raw 
wool from shearing to embarkation points. Provincial notarial archives should 
be helpful in clarifying this, but they have not yet been studied. One thing is 
certain. By no means did all wool passing north have to go through Burgos. 
As important as that city was, the wool trade was large enough to involve 
towns and villages along several alternate routes to the coast,? not just the 
Burgos to Santander (or Bilbao) axis we often read about. 

The shipping business was also spread among several ports in normal years, 
although Santander was clearly pre-eminent in the early sixteenth century. 
Since Medinaceli's armada had to be coordinated for efficiency, most of its 
wool was loaded in Santander. Even so, at least three large ships were loaded 
in Deva near San Sebastián,** and the ships themselves were registered in 
ports all along the Cantabrian coast. 

Ten ships figured in the Middelburg claims, among them the “capitana” 
Crucifijo de Burgos, owned by the new captain of the armada Juan de Mon- 
tellano, a citizen of Portugalete. Bad luck had continued to bedevil the 
original “capitana”? Nuestra Señora de Begoña after the death of its owner 
Antonio de Bertendona. Sometime before March 1572 it had run aground on a 
sandbar off Laredo (‘se perdió en el arenal de Laredo"), and 1,175 of the wool- 
sacks it carried were transferred to other vessels. The Begoña itself never 
made the trip. Montellano's Crucifijo, althouth the same size as the Begoña , 
(600-750 tons), carried only about 135 sacks of wool. Medinaceli traveled in 
the *almiranta," Ochoa de la Sierra's 470-ton La Asención, registered in 
Portugalete. Jacobe de Jáuregui loaded his nao Nuestra Señora de Begoña (a 
different ship from Bertendona's) in Deva and joined the armada in Santan- 
der. Juan de Navejas commanded La Trinidad, which he owned with his 
mother María, nicknamed “la marquesa de Villaviciosa." The other ships 
were Martín de Capitillo's 540-ton Nuestra Señora de la Concepción, registered in 
Portugalete; San Pedro de Arbieto's 550-ton galleon (or nao) Nuestra Seftora de 
Aránzazu, registered in Bilbao; Juan de Ebora's San juan from Pasajes; Juan 
de Regoitia's Santo Crucifyo from Bilbao; Pedro de Ebora’s San Nicolás; and 
Juan de Vallecillo’s San Felipe y Santiago. Some of the wool they carried had 
been sheared as early as 1568. 

These ten ships and over thirty others eventually left for Flanders with 
Medinaceli, but not before more maddening delays. Medinaceli wrote Philip 
on December 15, 1571, telling him the fleet was ready to depart,” but four 
days later bad weather forced it back into port. For safety, Medinaceli 


32 Ibid., 235-38. 

B The best recent work on internal Castilian trade routes, although for a slightly earlier period, is Jean- 
Pierre Molénat, “Chemins et ponts du nord de la Castille au temps des Rois Catholiques,” Mélanges de la 
Casa de Velázquez (1971), 115-62, and maps. 

™ AGS, Guerra antigua, leg. 75, fol. 20. 

* ARCV, Masas, leg. 261, caja 1047-1. 

* ARCV, Masas, leg. 260, caja 1041-4; AGS, Guerra antigua, leg. 75, fol. 13. 

™ Medinaceli to Philip II, Laredo, 15 December 1571, Codoin, 35: 484-85. 
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unloaded the silver. By the twenty-fourth he had suspended sailing in- 
definitely and disembarked his troops.?? 

All through the next spring Medinaceli.and the king exchanged letters, 
Philip urging a speedy departure, Medinaceli reporting numerous difficulties. 
Bad weather stalled new sailing preparations in mid-April 1572. When the 
ships finally left Laredo on the last night of the month,“ strong winds from the 
northwest reduced their chances to enter the English Channel and began to 
below them toward the French coast. Medinaceli and his captains decided to 
return to Spain, fighting a wind that scattered the fleet and blew units of it 
into Santander, Laredo, and Castro Urdiales. Shortly thereafter, the hazard- 
ous conditions of the north coast claimed another commercial vessel, the 
sixty-ton Santiago of Pedro de Bayona. Named in several insurance policies for 
the Flanders voyage, it was declared unseaworthy and remained behind in 
Laredo.“ 

Anxious to avoid further delays, Medinaceli quickly reassembled his fleet 
and reprovisioned it. As a precautionary measure he held the soldiers under 
guard in Santander to prevent desertions.* The resupply seems to have gone 
well. At the last minute a problem arose between the masters of the wool ships 
and the Consulado’s agents on the coast, and for a time Medinaceli feared that 
the wool ships might not sail at all:“* Nonetheless, they all put out to sea on 
May 14th. Having already waited so long, they should have waited a few days 
more. A letter from the king arrived too late to warn them that Flushing 
(called Vlissingen locally and Frexelingas by the Spanish) had revolted, 
endangering their passage through the Scheldt.* Unaware of this new devel- 
opment, the fleet sailed up the French coast. The passage was uneventful, 
except for the loss of the 630-ton San Salvador of Ochoa and Pedro de Capitillo, 
which hit rocks and sank with four or five men, a number of horses, several 
artillery pieces, and 140 sacks of wool.** As the remainder of the fleet made its 
way through the English Channel, Medinaceli finally learned from some 
fishermen that Flushing and perhaps all of Walcheren Island were in rebel 
hands. 

This could mean only trouble for the Spanish. Walcheren Island in Zeeland 
contained several towns of critical importance to the Flanders trade. Flushing 


* Medinaceli to Philip II, Laredo, 19 December 1571, Codoin, 35: 485-87. 

?! Medinaceli to Philip II, Laredo, 24 December 1571, Codoin, 35:487-92. 

* Medinaceli to Philip II, Laredo, 15 April 1572, Codoin, 35:558-50; Medinaceli to Philip II, at sea off 
Laredo, 27 and 30 April 1572, Codoin, 95:570-74. 

‘l Juan Martinez de Recalde to Zayas, Laredo, 1 May 1572, Codoin, 36:11-12; Medinaceli to Philip II, 
Santoña, 1 May 1572, Codoin, 36: 12-13. 

* ARCV, Masas, legs. 260, 261. It appears on the list from AGS, Estado, leg. 552, reprinted in Codoin, 36: 
5-8, and Fernández Duro, Armada española, 2: 266-68. 

“ Medinaceli to Philip II, Santander, 7 May 1572, Cadoin, 36: 13-18. Geoffrey Parker, The Army of Flanders 
and the Spanish Road, 30-33, reports numerous contemporary statements that the discipline of troops 
increased in direct proportion to the distance from their homes. 

** Medinaceli to Philip II, Santander, 13 May 1572, Codoin, 96: 19-20. 

* Philip II to Medinaceli, Madrid, 15 May 1572, Codoin, 36: 24-25. 

** Medinaceli to Philip II, Brussels, 24 June 1572, Codoin, 36: 78-82. The Capitillos’ San Salvador is the only 
vessel that fits the description given by Medinaceli, although he did not mention it by name. 
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on the southern coast controlled the entrance to the Scheldt.“ Middelburg in 
the island’s center was a well-fortified commercial and garrison town. It was 
linked to the straits separating Walcheren from the rest of Zeeland by a canal 
to Arnemuiden on the island’s east coast. The latter town was the habitual 
lightering point for Bruges, and it was protected by the castle of Rammekens 
east of Flushing. The strategic importance of the island, and particularly of 
Flushing, had been pointed out to Philip II as early as 1564 by his half-sister 
Margaret of Parma, who was also his first governor in the Netherlands.“ 
Unfortunately, Philip and Alba ignored Flushing until it was too late. 

Queen Elizabeth had finally expelled Dutch freebooters from their English 
havens in March 1572. Ironically, this caused the Spaniards even worse 
trouble. On April 1, the rebel captain William de la Marck took Brill in 
Holland without a fight, thus establishing a rebel strongpoint near Zeeland. 
When Alba sent more Spanish troops to Flushing, the citizens not only 
refused them entry but expelled the garrison already there, with aid from Brill 
and from England. Spanish forces were able, however, to retain Middelburg 
and to reconquer Arnemuiden after a brief struggle.“ 

Medinaceli’s fleet anchored off the Flemish coast at Blankenberg on the 
morning of June 10. His primary responsibility, of course, was not the wool 
ships, but the soldiers and money destined for the Duke of Alba. Most of these 
he unloaded at Sluys (called la Esclusa by the Spanish), even though several 
ships went aground on the sandbanks of the Zwin. From Sluys Medinaceli 
proceeded to Brussels,” leaving the commercial fleet under the command of 
Juan Martínez de Recalde.™ At least four small wool ships probably unloaded 
safely at Sluys: Hernando de Somado's sixty-ton Santa Clara; Juan de So- 
mado's sixty-ton San Juan; Domingo de Villaviciosa's 7o- to 120-ton Santa 
María; and Juan de Ximeno's 110- to 120-ton Nuestra Señora la Blanca. The 
rest of the wool ships, including eight too large even to attempt the Zwin, re- 
mained on the Flemish coast. 

They could not remain there long. Worsening weather forced them to make 
for Arnemuiden, and, as they moved away from the coast, a fleet of twenty- 
three Flemish ships bound for Antwerp out of Lisbon passed them at a good 
clip. Since the Flemish captains had not heard of the rising of Flushing, they 
anchored peacefully in the harbor and were quickly seized and boarded by the 

*' An anonymous contemporary account that gives detailed sailing directions from the Cantabrian coast 
to Flanders calls for pilots to be picked up in Flushing for the passage through the Scheldt. Codoin, 75: 31-32. 
Even today, the same is true. Ports of the World, 1976 (London, 1976), 140. 

“ Jervis Wegg, The Decline of Antwerp under Philip II of Spain (London, 1924), 149-50. Even the English 
mercenary Roger Williams opined that Alba should have completed the citadel of Flushing before that of 
Antwerp. Williams, The Actions of the Low Countries. ed. D. W. Davies (Ithaca, N.Y., 1964), 34-36. 

** Bernardino de Mendoza, Comentarios de lo sucedido en los Paises-Bajos desde el año de 1567 hasta el de 1577 
[first published, Madrid, 1592], Biblioteca de autores españoles, vol. 28 (Madrid, 1853), 447-50, writing a decade 
after the event, gave the Spanish commander's name as Osorio de Angulo. An anonymous Spanish account 
dated 23 May 1572 called him Beauvois. Codoin, 31: 24. On the English intervention, see Williams, Actions of 
the Low Countries, 54-50. 

# Medinaceli to Philip II, Sluys, 11 June 1572, Codoin, 36: 25-26; Mendoza, Comentarios, 454. 

5! Medinaceli to Alba, Sluys and other places, 10-17 June 1572, Codoin, 36:29-51, particularly p. 38. 


Mendoza, Comentarios, 454, mistakenly gives the name Juan Osorio de Recalde. 
** ARCV, Masas, legs. 260-61. 
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rebels. When the Spaniards passed, the Flushingers were able to shoot at them 
with guns on the Flemish ships as well as with shore-mounted guns! The 
bombardment itself seems to have done little damage, but for one reason or 
another the fleet lost three more ships before reaching Arnemuiden on June 
13th. Ochoa de la Sierra’s La Asención, the ‘‘almiranta,” lost its anchor and 
went aground on a sandbar, although its crew and cargo were saved.** Claes 
Bausen (or Bauen) and his León Rojo were either captured by the Flushing 
rebels or joined them voluntarily. T'his was the only Flemish vessel involved in 
Medinaceli's armada, and it had been impressed into service in Santander. In 
addition, the San Nicolas of Pedro de Ebora was lost somewhere in Zeeland, 
although it is unclear just when and how the loss occurred. 

With the small fleet anchored off Arnemuiden, two Spanish residents of 
Middelburg, Gregorio de Ballo and Pedro de Arnedo, arrived with lighters to 
ferry the wool to Bruges. The armada’s commanders ordered them to deliver 
the wool instead to Middelburg for safekeeping. This greatly displeased Ballo 
and Arnedo, who did their work reluctantly and allowed the wool to be 
dumped in the streets. The Castilian consuls in Bruges sent Juan Castro de la 
Loo to receive the wool and try to move it to Bruges. Failing that, he was to 
warehouse it in Middelburg. When Castro arrived, the captains had already 
unloaded half the wool and refused him permission to move it. Castro had no 
choice but to gather it from the streets, repair broken sacks damaged by the 
soldiers, and find suitable warehouses. Once all the wool was unloaded, the 
captains obtained receipts from Castro, left their ships in Middelburg, and 
went to Bruges to be paid for the voyage. Returning, they paid their crews. 
Castro and other agents who joined him from Bruges continued to seek 
permission to move the wool, but the responsible authorities would not grant 
it. As a result, the wool remained in Middelburg until the whole town fell to 
the rebels on February 18, 1574.°° 

It is important to establish the events leading to the capture of Middelburg 
and its warehoused wool, because the subsequent disputed insurance claims 
hinged on two key issues: 1.) under what circumstances the wool was taken to 
Middelburg in the first place and why it remained there; and 2.) when an 


53 Medinaceli to Alba, Bruges, 15 June 1572, Codoin, 36:42; Mendoza, Comentarios, p. 454. Emanuel de 
Meteren mistakenly wrote that the Lisbon fleet reached Flushing after the Vizcayans reached Rammekens. 
L'Histoire des Pays-Bas, . . ou recueil des guerres et choses mémorables (The Hague, 1618), 73v. Merchandise from 
the Lisbon ships provided valuable capital for the Dutch at the start of their rebellion. Unlike the wool fleet, 
the fleet from Lisbon has attracted the notice of historians. See Wegg, Decline of Antwerp, 157. 

“Julián Romero to Zayas, Brussels, 24 June 1572, Codoin, 75: 59—62. The arrival of the ships at 
Rammekens was reported by watchers on the towers of the castle of Sluys, Codoin, 75:53-56, and by three 
citizens of Bruges, including the Burgomeister, who watched from the Flemish coast until they were chased 
away by local workmen. Codoin, 36: 83-84. See also ARCV, Masas, leg. 261, caja 1048-1. 

= A full account of the fleet’s experiences in the Scheldt appears in questionnaires prepared by the 
shippers and insurers in support of their opposing legal briefs. There are numerous copies in ARCV, 
Masas, legs. 260-61. Here we have used one insurers’ inquiry (dated Burgos, 21 November 1577, ibid., leg. 
261, caja 1048-1) and one shippers’ inquiry (dated Valladolid, 14 December 1577, ibid., leg. 260, caja 1043-1). 
Selma Barkham provided information about the impressment of the León Rojo. 

°° The events leading to the siege and surrender of Middelburg are discussed in most of the standard 
histories. 
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insured voyage ended, whether at the destination stated in the policy or when 
the wool was unloaded and the crews dismissed. 

Equally important to the case were the actions and attitudes of members of 
the Burgos Consulado. For a while they simply waited, hoping that the turmoil 
in Zeeland would soon blow over. Then, with Middelburg under siege, the 
prior and consuls of the Consulado wrote the king on April 17, 1573 requesting 
immediate aid." We have not found Philip's reply, but from their second 
letter it is clear that he reviewed Middelburg's situation and asked the prior 
and consuls for advice. Meeting to discuss the affair, members of the Con- 
sulado were deeply divided. Fifteen were shippers as well as insurers. They 
wanted the wool sent on to Bruges, regardless of the risk. The majority, 
however, was afraid to move it, lest it be captured by the rebels. As a body, the 
Consulado could not give the king any advice. Its members could not even 
honor his request for a simple accounting of all the wool involved, presumably 
because they did not know.™ 

Once Middelburg fell, the shippers began to file insurance claims, but from 
the beginning the insurers refused to honor their policies. Normal procedures 
for disputed claims required the insured party or his agent to present docu- 
mentation before the prior and consuls of the Consulado, who would judge 
the dispute according to established ordinances. The Middelburg claims, 
however, were transferred to the royal Chancellery in Valladolid late in 1574, 
over the protests of the prior and consuls." Manuel Basas Fernández, the 
most recent historian of the Consulado, could not understand why this 
happened, since the Consulado routinely decided cases against insurers, 
and—so Basas thought—the losses were not exceptionally large.” The change 
of venue is perfectly understandable, however, given the judges' conflict of 
interest. Andrés de Polanco, the prior, was both an insurer and a shipper in 
the case, as was one of the two consuls, Sancho de Agurto,*! who had also lost 
wool in Middelburg that he had shipped from the Andalusian port of Sanlu- 
car de Barrameda.™ Only the remaining consul Melchior de Astudillo does 
not appear to have been either a plantiff or a defendant in the Middelburg 
case. 

In Valladolid the judicial process moved slowly. We have not found records 
for the initial proceedings, but references in the appeals indicate that the four 
judges hearing the case found for the shippers on July 30, 1577.9 The insurers 
lost no time in filing an appeal through their representatives Diego de Curiel 
and Francisco de Maluenda. The shippers’ representatives were no less 
distinguished: Sancho de Agurto, Cristóbal Suárez, and Luis de San Millán. 


*' ARCV, Masas, leg. 260, caja 1042-1, fol. 19ov. 

95 Ibid., fols. 1917-1910. 

9? Letters from the Consulado to the king, cited in Basas, Consulado, 116, 124. 

© Ibid., 116. Several critical components of the affair seem to have escaped Basas. He misjudged its 
magnitude, for one thing, reporting only forty claims in one place and "more than thirty" ín another, 
against “more than one hundred” insurers. (/bid., 115-16, 124). 

*! ARCV, Masas, leg. 261, caja 1047-1. 

92 lbid., leg. 260, caja 1041-1. 

© Ibid., caja 1024-1, fols. 235r-256r. The judges were all licenciados (having advanced university degrees), 
named Arpide, Hinojosa, Ybáñez de Valmaseda, and Valcárcel. 
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Agurto, we recall, was one of the consuls of the Burgos Consulado, as well as 
being a shipper and an insurer. Despite these contradictory loyalties, his 
prestige and experience in commercial law made him a powerful ally. San 
Millán and Suárez were both Segovian citizens who had sent hundreds of 
woolsacks with Medinaceli's armada.** 

In the first stage of the case, the judges apparently based their decision on 
the insurance policies alone. The later appeals called for additional and more 
varied proofs. T'he king authorized both sides to draw up probanzas (question- 
naires) and interrogate witnesses of the events, setting a time limit of 120 days 
from November 15, 1577 for their completion.® Neutral and reliable notaries 
administered the questionnaires in Bilbao, Burgos, Laredo, Portugalete, Ses- 
tao, Santander, Madrid, Seville, Castro Urdiales, San Sebastián, Fuenter- 
rabia, Pasajes, Deva, “and in other towns and places of the province of 
Guipúzcoa and of these kingdoms.’ One was even administered in Bruges.” 
Four notaries in Burgos and one in Portugalete were specifically forbidden to 
participate because of a possible conflict of interest, but otherwise local 
notaries acted as agents of the court. Shippers and insurers each issued 
separate questionnaires of their own design. The king ordered only that each 
witness be asked his age and any interest he had in the case. After examining 
many of these questionnaires in the Chancellery, we concluded that the 
answers are unimportant, since they seldom involved more than an elaborate 
“yes” or “no.” It is the questions that reveal the line of argument taken by 
each side.® 

'The insurers concentrated on defining an insured voyage. They began by 
asking witnesses if they knew about Medinaceli's armada and specifically 
about the eight principal ships. Then they reviewed the events in Zeeland as 
they interpreted them. Several questions tried to establish that the unloading 
in Middelburg by Ballo and Arnedo had been done in an orderly and legal 
fashion. Once Castro de la Loo, the agent of the Bruges consuls, formally 
received the wool and warehoused it in Middelburg, the voyage was finished. 
That the ships’ captains had received freighting payment and had then paid 
off their crews was proof of this. The key element in their case appeared in 
question fourteen, which asked the witness to affirm that Burgos insurers 
customarily covered risks only at sea, not on land. Within living memory, they 
had never done differently. Thus the insurers’ risks had ended when the wool 
was unloaded for Middelburg. Unexpectedly, the insurers then weakened 
their case by taking an interest in the wool thereafter. Why had it been kept in 
Middelburg so long? Owners of other merchandise had removed their goods 
safely before the rebel siege; the wool shippers could have done the same. 

The shippers’ questionnaire concentrated on the circumstances that caused 


** ARCV, Carlas gecutorias, leg. 1398; ibid., Masas, leg. 260, caja 1045-1. 

*! ARCV, Masas, leg. 260, caja 1045-1. 

** Ibid., leg. 261, caja 1048-1. 

®© Ibid., leg. 260, caja 1044-1. 

© Ibid., leg. 261, caja 1048-1. 

** For the insurers we used a questionnaire taken in Burgos, 21 November 1577, ibid; for the shippers a 
questionnaire taken in Valladolid, 14 December 1577, ibid., leg. 260, caja 1043-1. 
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the wool to be warehoused in Middelburg and held there. When ships ran 
into difficulties before reaching the end of the voyage and were forced into 
unusual ports, they asked, was it not customary for the consuls of Bruges to 
send agents to store and later expedite the wool when practical? Was it not 
also customary that the insurance was in force until the designated port was 
reached? On behalf of the Castilian consuls of Bruges, Juan Castro de la Loo 
had gone to Middelburg and discovered that the captains of the armada 
would not let him take the wool to Bruges. It could not be disposed of 
elsewhere, because, according to a privilege of Charles V, wool consigned to 
Bruges could be sold in no other place.” Castro de la Loo had again sought a 
license from Medinaceli and the other authorities to take the wool to Bruges, 
and they had refused, fearing rebel action. Others who had tried to move 
goods were detained by the authorities. 

Getting to their main argument, the shippers asserted that they could not 
have moved the goods because of official refusals, and, if they had illegally 
done so, the insurers would have acted against them. Their evidence on this 
point was the fate of Andrés Gutiérrez, a native of Burgos who removed some 
woolsacks from Middelburg by water to Antwerp and then by land in hopes of 
reaching Bruges. On the road enemy troops confiscated his wool. His insur- 
ance was paid, but later the insurers sued him before the Consulado and ob- 
tained a judgment against him. Gutiérrez had to return the money he had 
received and pay a fine of twenty percent, since, in the Consulado’s judgment, 
he had no right to move the wool from Middelburg. The closing questions 
indirectly accused the insurers of enriching themselves by investing the money 
they legally owed to the shippers. 

We do not know the precise points the royal judges used in reaching their 
decision, but there were several things in the shippers’ favor. On the basis of 
the policies themselves, the law was on their side. The ordinances of the 
Consulado governing insurance exist in two versions, one in force from 1538 
and a new set drawn up and adopted in 1572." In the ordinances and in the 
policy forms coverage was clearly in force from land to land, “de tierra a 
lierra,” from the time the goods were loaded until they were unloaded at their 
destined port.” Thus the completion of the voyage was not simply the 
physical unloading; it had to be done at the port of final destination. The poli- 
cies covered losses caused “‘by sea, wind, fire, friends, enemies, reprisals... , 
or detention by a king, lord, or other authorities.""? Contemporary events 
were not lost on Philip II and his advisers; in April 1572 (too late, incidentally, 


? Confirmations of this privilege appear in Louis Gilliodts-Van Severen, ed., Cartulaire de l'ancienne estaple 
de Bruges: Recueil de documents concernant le commerce inlérier et maritime . . . (4 vols., Bruges, 1904-06), 3:212, 236, 


242. 

ti The 1538 ordinances are presented in Eloy García de Quevedo y Concellón, Ordenanzas del Consulado de 
Burgos de 1538 que ahora de nuevo se publican, anotadas, y precedidas de un bosquejo histórico del Consulado (Burgos, 
1905). The 1572 ordinances exist in a very rare printed volume, published in Burgos in 1572. One copy is 
contained in ARCV, Masas, leg. 260, caja 1042-1. 

7 For the 1572 policy form, see García de Quevedo, Ordenanzas, 237n. Since 1542 a policy form approved 
by Charles V was in use, very like the 1572 form. /bid., 236n. 

75 Ibid., p. 238n. 
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to be reflected in the policies in the Middelburg incident) the king ordered 
that no insurance could be written covering actions of enemies or corsairs."* 
The insurers had argued that the voyage was completed when the goods were 
unloaded in Middelburg and the captains of the large ships were paid off, but 
the wording of their policies specified that the risk was run until the wool 
reached the port of Bruges. Walcheren Island was the customary lightering 
point for goods going to the interior of Flanders and Brabant, especially to 
Antwerp and Bruges," but detention in Middelburg was clearly against the 
will of the shippers and the designated receivers of the wool in Bruges. 

The insurers’ insistence that the goods could have been moved freely from 
Middelburg to Bruges any time before February 1574 was especially ironic in 
view of their own actions. On March 10, 1573 the prior and consuls had called 
the Consulado into session to discuss a letter from the Castilian consuls in 
Bruges, who reported that a fleet had been sent to Middelburg to aid the 
garrison there. On its return, the Bruges consuls urged, it could take some 
sacks of wool to Antwerp or Bruges. Present to consider a reply were fifteen 
members of the Consulado, thirteen of whom were insurers in the case. The 
remaining two, Juan del Lago and Francisco del Peso, were involved as both 
shippers and insurers. T'he outcome of the meeting was a resolution informing 
the men of Bruges “that the sacks be left there in Middelburg and not taken 
from there until the land was pacified and they could be shipped without 
danger.'"? From Bruges the consuls responded that they still thought it would 
be best to move the wool. The Burgos Consulado met again on May 4, 1573 to 
reconsider. Seventeen members were present, seven of whom had been at the 
meeting in March. Francisco de Castro Müxica, an insurer, took the floor to 
urge that the sacks not be moved. He did not want to be obligated, he said, to 
anything beyond the terms of the policy. He was supported by five other 
insurers. Though six men were present who had both shipped and insured 
wool and one man who was solely a shipper, the insurers carried the day. 
They again sent the same advice to Bruges." Their actions on these two 
occasions show that the insurers still felt responsible for the wool and that 
they could prohibit its removal from Middelburg. As we have seen, they even 
sued one shipper who moved his wool. This made nonsense of their later 
claims. 

On April 7, 1579 the judges of the Chancellery again found in favor of the 
shippers.” The insurers were sentenced to pay off in full on the policies, plus 
court costs of 1,500 doblas. Again the insurers appealed, in a brief filed on April 
25. First of all they pointed to irregularities in the timing and form of the 
shippers' cases. The rest of their argument followed familiar lines. Putting the 

™ Royal pragmatic of 30 April 1572, Madrid, cited ibid., 242n. This rule was embodied in the 1572 
ordinances as ordinance 82. 

75 Bindoff, Scheld! Question, 39, 63. 

18 ARCV, Masas, Fenecidos, leg. 260, fols. 203-04, cited in Basas, Consulado, 274-75. Basas has a peculiar 
method of citation for documents in ARCV. Neither we nor the archive staff could find the documents 
cited here or in the next footnote, yet there is no reason to doubt their authenticity. 


17 ARCV, Masas, Fenecidos, leg. 260, fols. 204v—205, cited in Basas, Consulado, 275-76. 
T ARCV, Masas, leg. 260, caja 1042-1, fol. 763v. 
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wool ashore terminated the policies, whicli were only for the sea voyage and 
had nothing to do with risks run on land. The insurers still refused to admit 
that the authorities of the armada had forced the wool's unloading or that fear 
of the enemy had been sufficient to cause the wool to be put in Middelburg. 
They sarcastically noted that although the wool was taken to Middelburg for 
safety the Prince of Orange took the city anyway! They also persisted in the 
assertion that the wool could have been moved from Middelburg, omitting 
any mention of their own actions to prevent it. In desperation, they even 
protested the court costs, complaining that the shippers had not had to pay 
costs in the first stage, and that, in any event, both sides of the case had 
merit.” Their own appeal, they went on, had covered 6,205 sheets of paper 
and had already cost them 24,820 maravedis (about 66 ducats).9 ' 

The judges and the king reviewed the case and issued the definitive sentence 
against the insurers on June 3, 1579.*' On July third the president and judges. 
of the Chancellery did exempt the insurers from paying off on thirty-eight 
sacks of wool which had been saved and sold.* For the rest, the shippers were 
instructed to come to Valladolid to have cartas ejecutorias (writs) prepared, 
specifying that their claims had been granted and giving them the right to 
collect from the insurers. 

That was easier said than done. One pathetic episode shows how doggedly 
the insurers fought compliance with the verdict and how severely the blow 
was felt in Burgos. One of the shippers, the Segovian Andrés Moreno, had 
been awarded a judgment of 5,850 ducats on 187 sacks of wool. When he could 
not get his writ honored by the insurers, he complained to a judge of the 
Chancellery, the /icenciado Gil Cobos Bermúdez. Cobos went to Burgos to see 
justice done, and his affidavit offers a fascinating glimpse into the activities of 
the court as an enforcing agency. The judge sequestered the goods of insurers 
Juan Gómez de Aguayo, Jerónimo López, Lope de Gaona, and Gaspar de 
Vallejo. The first three were also rounded up by uniformed constables, and, 
since no one would act as their bailbondsman (fiador de saneamiento), they were 
imprisoned for ten days each. Gaspar de Vallejo had fled, possibly hiding in a 
wooden wardrobe; the judge settled for impounding several of his houses 
instead.” This episode amplifies the note of desperation that ran through the 
insurers’ final appeal. Even when faced by jail, at least four insurers would 
not, or could not, pay either Andrés Moreno or their own bail. More telling is 
that no one would advance bail for them. 

By the 1580s Burgos was finished as the insurance and commercial center of 


7 Ibid., fols. 560r—578r. 

= Ihid., leg. 261, caja 1048-1. 

°! Ibid., leg. 260, caja 1042-1, fols. 622r-624r. 

*: Ihid., fol. 634r. 

T Testimony of Gabriel Navarro, an official of the Chancellery, made in Burgos 1 February 1580. Ibid., 
caja 1041-4. We have not been able to determine when and in what amount the insurers paid off. The 
Chancellery records contain only the writs authorizing the collection, and the extant books of the Consulado 
(located in the Diputación of Burgos) do not cover the period in question. We have assumed that the 
claims were eventually paid. 
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the wool trade,“ and the few Burgalese who survived as important business- 
men and financiers did so as individuals, not as members of a flourishing 
commerical community." By the 1590s Madrid surpassed Burgos in insurance 
underwriting, as it surpassed Medina del Campo as a financial clearing 
house.** The many reasons for this shift are beyond the scope of this article, 
and certainly the losses in Middelburg were not alone responsible for it. Even 
so, there is good reason to see the Middelburg incident as a decisive blow to 
Burgos, because of its magnitude and its timing. 

From 1569 to 1572, when Medinaceli's armada was the only significant 
sailing, Burgalese merchants shipped 9,210 sacks of wool to Flanders,” and 
1,579 of these were lost in Middelburg. By then, the revolt had already dis- 
rupted the Flanders trade; just before the revolt, from 1561 to 1568, Burgalese 
merchants had shipped an average of 5,789 woolsacks annually to Flanders.” 
We can use the losses of Burgalese merchants in Middelburg (25.6 percent 
of all the sacks lost) and their total shipments from 1569 to 1572 to estimate 
that 35,976 woolsacks altogether were sent from Spain to Flanders in that 
period. The Middelburg woolsacks were therefore about 17.1 percent of the 
total shipment. These were not extraordinary losses for a trade that was risky 
at the best of times, but they came after a steep decline in the wool trade, and 
they fell particularly hard on Burgos.9 Over forty percent of the insurers 
involved in the Middelburg case were from Burgos, and over twenty-eight 
percent of the shippers. The insurers had to pay claims that were worth four 
times the annual alcabalas tax for the whole province of Burgos.?? The shippers 
lost operating capital while their wool was stored in Middelburg, and the 
insurance, when they finally collected it, still did not compensate them for lost 
profits. These substantial losses were magnified in Burgos because they fell on 
a commercial community that was already weakened. 

This one case clearly illustrates the hazards to which Spanish commerce 
was subject in that turbulent age. Even before the armada arrived in Flanders, 
a number of ships had been lost to ordinary misfortunes that had nothing to 


“Manuel Basas Fernández, El seguro maritimo en España del siglo XVI (Bilbao, 1963), 20-23. Insurance 
policy registers for the late sixteenth century show a rapid falling off of business. The last register from 1594 
to 1619 trails off into blank pages about one-third through the book. Archivo del Consulado de Burgos, 
especially items 28 and 35. : 

Some of them can be traced in Vázquez, Lettres marchandes d’Anvers; Felipe Ruiz Martín, Lettres 
marchandes échangées entre Florence et Medina del Campo (Paris, 1965); José Gentil da Silva, Marchandises et 
finance. Lettres de Lisbonne 1563-1578 (2 vols.; Paris, 1959); and José Gentil da Silva, Stratégie des affaires à 
Lisbonne entre 1595 et 1607. Lettres marchandes des Rodrigues d'Evora et Veiga (Paris, 1956). 

di Felipe Ruiz Martin, Leitres marchandes Echangtes entre Florence et Medina del Campo, cxlv; Vázquez, Lettres 
marchandes d’Anvers, 1: 16; Basas, Consulado, 260. 

., Basas, Consulado, 259, citing AGS, Diversos de Castilla, leg. 10, fol. 11. 

Ibid. 1 

* Lodovico Guicciardini said Spain sent 40,000 sacks of wool each year to Flanders in the first half of the 
sixteenth century and that after 1560 exports fell to approximately 25,000 sacks. Unfortunately, he gave no 
source for his figures. Cited in Jules Finot, Etude historique sur les relations commerciales entre la Flandre et 
ÜEspagne au moyen age (Paris, 1899), 250-51. According to the Consulado, Burgos merchants, who in about 1550 
had shipped between 65,000 and 70,000 woolsacks per year to Flanders, France, and Italy, shipped only 
20,000 to 25,000 sacks in 1589. Since the Consulado's object was to protest high taxes in 1582, we must use the 
figures cautiously, but they are probably more accurate than other estimates. Basas, Consulado, 259. 

9? Ulloa, Hacienda real, 132. 
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do with the Dutch revolt. 'T'o absorb those losses and potential damage by the 
rebels, the insurers of Burgos had already increased their premiums from the 
mid-century norm of five percent to from nine to thirteen percent after 1569." 
Philip's 1572 decree that merchant ships could not be insured against enemy 
action at any price created another impediment to the Flanders trade.” The 
circumstances surrounding the Middelburg losses were unprecedented in 
their legal complexity and threw accepted standards of maritime insurance 
into disarray. The disputed claims split the Burgos Consulado and eroded the 
confidence of shippers and insurers alike in the continued viability of northern 
commerce. Despite these difficulties, the Flanders wool trade did not stop, but 
after Middelburg most Spanish wool shipments to Flanders arrived overland, 
after being unloaded in the French ports of Nantes, Rouen, Calais, and 
Dunkirk.” This complicated route added transit costs, tolls, and the uncer- 
tainty of passage through France to an already expensive and risky enterprise. 


?! Basas, Seguro marílimo, 111, states that insurance rates rose to g-10 percent in 1569, but we found that 
most policies for the Middelburg voyage were written at 12 percent, with some as high as 13 percent. ` 

* Royal pragmatic of 20 April 1572, Madrid, cited in García de Quevedo, Ordenanzas, 242n. 

"Basas, Seguro maritimo, 112; Archivo del Consulado de Burgos, item 28; See also Pierre Jeannin, 
“Aspects du développement capitaliste dans les milieux d'affaires de Rouen à la fin du 16° siècle,” Fourth 
International Conference of Economic History, Bloomington, 1968 (Paris, 1973), 91-94. 
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TRAIAN STOIANOVICH., French Historical Method: The 
Annales hale Foreword by FERNAND BRAUDEL. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1976. Pp. 260. 
$12.50. 


Traian Stoianovich’s book summarizes the work of 
a group of historians—led by Fernand Braudel— 
more or less identified with the French journal 
Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations since World 
War II. The Annales group has been influenced by 
the issues and techniques labeled ‘“‘structuralism.” 
And indeed Stoianovich speaks of "communica- 
tions and exchange,” “message systems," “gen- 
eral communications theory,” “the communica- 
tions paradigm," “the historian's structuralism,” 
"system of signs," and so on. “As a result of An- 
nales research," he says, “. . . we are able today to 
explain a whole society and its message systerns 
and to define structure, conjuncture, function, and 
event far better than historians of the era before 
1946” (p. 235). His summary claim is far-reaching: 
"that the total effect of Annales inquiry ... has 
been to create an historical paradigm of 'dis- 
ciplinary matrix' for the world community of his- 
torical scholarship" (p. 236). 

Stoianovich sees this paradigm crystallized in 
something Braudel calls “a conception of history 
in terms of ‘n-dimensions’ " (p. 46). He proceeds to 
document exhaustively how the Annales paradigm 
has entertained a number of exotic strategies: se- 
rial history, functional history, Aistoire globale, com- 
munications analysis, and quantification tech- 
niques. Admitting that some have seen this 
flexibility as confusion, Stoianovich argues con- 
vincingly that the various aspects of Annales his- 
toriography are complementary. Here he is at his 
best. For the elusive term “paradigm” does sug- 
gest a family of related but distinct approaches (its 
current usage derives from Wittgenstein's lan- 
guage-games through the work of T. S. Kuhn), 
and the methods of the Annales school do seem to 
constitute a diverse set of tools marked by poten- 
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tially unifying, abstract, quasi-mathematical affin- 
ities. 

But interesting as this may be to structuralism 
buffs, it is hard to see any justification for the 
exaggerated claims of professiónal priority Stoia- 
novich makes for his heroes. (In his foreword, 
Braudel himself is somewhat more cautious.) 
Stoianovich uses the notion of a disciplinary para- 
digm aggressively to advance the privileged status 
of certain methodologies. Ironically, however, this 
notion has come to stand for a methodological 
relativism in philosophy of science, where it was 
first employed. Stoianovich suggests tolerance, but 
professional provincialism and pretention lurk in 
the background. 

It is curious that the author’s own historiogra- 
phical techniques seem to owe little to the school 
he describes and to which he professes an alle- 
giance. He unfolds the Annales story in terms of a 
gratuitous, three-stage historiographical theory: 
the Annales paradigm itself, and the earlier, now 
outdated paradigms of what Stoianovich calls “‘ex- 
emplar" [sic] and "developmental" history. But 
even worse, this history of the Annales school is 
glued together not by ‘‘n-dimensions” but by the 
familiar techniques of the history of ideas with all 
their outmoded “exemplar” and “developmental” 
strategies. The contradiction between Stoiano- 
vich's own manifest historiographical techniques 
as used in his description of the school he advo- 
cates, and the techniques propounded by that 
school itself as he reports them, may be left to the 
intelligent reader to ponder. 

ADRIAN KUZMINSKI 
University of Hawaii 


CARL O. GUSTAVSON. The Mansion of History. New 
York: McGraw Hill. 1976. Pp. ix, 403. $4.95. 


Although Carl G. Gustavson does not quite tell us 
what his purpose is in producing the volume before 
us, it appears that what he has in mind is a text- 
book to introduce beginning students to the study 
of history. One may presume, then, that he will be 
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disappointed to discover that his book has been 
turned over to a professor of philosophy for review. 
What could I be expected to know ‘about such 
textbooks, and how could I appreciate the ways in 
which the volume under review improves upon its 
predecessors—for the author must surely believe 
that it does. I did not know that the history prepa- 
ration of high-school graduates is so poor as to 
require so elementary an introduction to so many 
basic and simple ideas as this book contains until I 
consulted a member of my university's history de- 
partment, who assured me that such is the case. 

Even so, I confess that the gimmickry which 
sometimes mars the pages of the book—partic- 
ularly early on—is grating and suggests a bit of 
condescension toward beginning students. Surely, 
they can be introduced to the study of history 
without such silliness as dictators named “Won 
Ahl de Marbles" and chapters called Luther Hits 
the Jackpot . .." As the book proceeds, Gustavson 
gives up that sort of nonsense and writes more 
seriously. It seems to me that he manages to take 
into account most—perhaps all—of what enters 
into historical-mindedness, which is what he 
wants to inculcate in his readers. Obviously, it is 
not possible for him to do real justice to any of the 
many themes he takes up; he can do little more 
than indicate the various considerations that enter 
into thinking historically, and point in a general 
way to different views which have been taken to- 
ward whatever a given chapter deals with. 

In view of the character of the book, it would not 
be fair to criticize the author for not dealing ade- 
quately with this or that issue. But, I would like to 
note briefly that Iam surprised to see a paradigm, 
in Kuhn's sense, called a "general statement of 
relationships" (p. 223); the origin of modern his- 
torical scholarship traced to the seventeenth cen- 
tury (p. 257) six years after the appearance of the 
books of Kelley and Huppert on sixteenth-century 
French historiography; Hegel called a system- 
atizer of romantic ideas of historical change (p. 
260), since his views are decidedly unromantic and 
he was a biting critic of that movement; and the 
identification of interest in generalizations with 
subjectivism and interest in concrete fact with ob- 
jectivity (p. 315). 

LEON J. GOLDSTEIN 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


PAUL JOHNSON. A History of Christianity. New York: 
Atheneum. 1976. Pp. viii, 556. $13.95. 


Can a scholarly history of Christianity ignore Til- 
lich, Bultmann, Kierkegaard, Aquinas, modern 
Ireland, the “death of God" movement, liberation 
theology, the iconoclastic controversy, Vietnam 
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and the churches, the'early Catholic missions in 
North America, and the relation between missions 
and ecumenism, among other subjects? One is 
tempted to say no. But this is no standard history 
in search of a plot. It is time, says Paul Johnson, to 
balance the books on the "institutional philoso- 
phy" called Christianity. He does his calculating 
openly and with vigor. 

His plot revolves around three persons: Paul, 
Augustine, and Erasmus. Paul's militant univer- 


salism saved Christianity from narrow sectarian- 


ism and extinction, and Jerusalem's destruction 
ensured that the gravitational center shifted to 
Rome. Augustine, the "dark genius of imperial 
Christianity," saw compulsion as part of the total 
Christian society. Riding the crest of the New 
Learning, Erasmus rejected "mechanical Chris- 
tianity" and pursued a minimal theology based on 
peace and unanimity; his program of moral reform 
connected faith and truth, imposed no uniformity, 
and forced no conscience. 

According to Johnson, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion reduplicated the authority-prone, society-con- 
trolling form of Augustinian Christianity that it 
opposed in Roman Catholicism. On the other 
hand, the Erasmian “third force" had much in 
tommon with progressive economic elements, op- 
posed religious wars, and tried to synthesize theol- 
ogy and natural science. The Erasmian vision'in- 
formed Christianity in America with its religious 
liberty. 

One might easily quibble over details. Does 
Protestantism owe its survival to the Turks (p. 
283)? Was Wesley's Christianity “almost totally 
devoid of intellectual content" (p. 365) and 
Aquinas merely a “pundit” (p. 464)? Are Southern 
Baptists really “‘segregationalist” (p. 499)? But 
there are more substantial problems. Johnson 
credits Augustine's theology too much and Con- 
stantine's earlier legalization of Christianity too 
little. He passes over the Cluniac reform move- 
ment that turned Gregory into a reformer and 
conveniently ignores Aquinas’ brilliant response to 
Aristotelian secularism. He fails to define the fre- 
quently used terms “millennial” and ''millen- 
nium” and describes the Catholic Reformation 
simply as the Counter Reformation. Nineteenth- 
century German Christianity is largely irrelevant 
for him except for the Kulturkampf; his description 
of Schleiermacher does not account for his contin- 
uing influence. Johnson discusses American Chris- 
tianity all too briefly, and his history of the church 
after 1800 reads much like a history of the papacy. 
With only passing interest in Byzantium and 
largely ignoring Russian Orthodoxy, the book 
might appropriately be titled Western Christian- 
ity—Its Eastern Origins and Expansion." 

Still this is a good book, one that successfully 
summarizes the “published results of a vast 
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amount of research that has been conducted dur- 
ing the past twenty years" (p. vii). It shows the 
intimate relationship between Christianity and 
Western society most masterfully when it de- 
scribes monasticism's economic importance and 
Victorian evangelicalism. It is necessarily selective, 
but each chapter sparkles with vignettes of impor- 
tant figures. The style is impeccable and almost 
racy, laced with quotable quotations. Satire and 
irony are used effectively. The study is a startling 
introduction for the neophyte and a stimulating 
synthesis for the specialist. The author holds to an 
Erasmian vision of Christianity whose primary 
purpose is not to create dynamic societies *'but to 
enable individuals to achieve liberation and ma- 
turity in a specific and moral sense" (p. 516). This 
view gives his pen a cutting edge that makes the 
history of Christianity readable and, for the Chris- 
tian, often regrettable. l 

JOHN E. GROH 

SEMINEX (Concordia Seminary in Exile), 

St. Louis 


STEPHEN SHAROT. Judaism: A Sociology. New York: 
Holmes and Meier. 1976. Pp. 224. $13.50. 


Clumsily written and sloppily edited, Stephen 
Sharot’s Judaism: A Sociology is difficult to read and 
unreliable. At its best, the book rehashes well- 
worn concepts, sometimes borrowed from histo- 
rians and warmed in a sauce of sociological jargon. 
At its worst, the book is replete with errors, mis- 
leading statements, tautologies, and poorly de- 
fined and inconsistently used terms. The number 
of typographical errors is higher than average; 
there is no bibliography. 

Here are just a few of the many errors and 
misleading statements: Sharot states that there are 
500,000 Jews in Argentina, although recent studies 
have shown that there are only 300,000, and that 
levels of affiliation are consequently higher than 
previously thought. He states that the central con- 
sistory of France never dismissed a rabbi, al- 
though, in fact, it did. He mistakenly believes that 
the grand rabbi of France was the head of the 
rabbinic school. He assumes that the hierarchical 
Jewish organization of France was based on Cath- 
olic models, when in fact it was based on Protes- 
tant models. i 

Sharot’s use of language is exasperating. He uses 
the term “acculturation”? in different ways 
throughout the book. To the term “marginal Jew” 
he applies a different meaning from that com- 
monly accepted. The eccentricity and poor quality 
of writing throughout the book are typified by the 
following example (p. 55): “In this, Holland, like 
other European countries, differed from England 
and America, being Jews organized in voluntary 
associations not autonomous communities." 
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Basing himself on the many published works of 
sociologists and social historians who have studied 


-problems of acculturation, assimilation, and Jew- 
-ish identity, Sharot asserts that his personal con- 


tribution has been to supply a comparative frame- 
work. He expects, thereby, to discover the general 
rules governing the cause-and-effect relationship ' 
between socioeconomic conditions and changes in 


Jewish behavior. The tautological nature of his 


generalizations, however, is exemplified by his 
statement (p. 72, and rephrased on p. 123): "The 
traditional Jewish community continued longest 
where Jews remained separated from non-]ewish 
society and where the Jewish community contin- 
ued as a powerful agent of social control." 
, PHYLLIS C. ALBERT 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SALO W. BARON, ARCADIUS KAHAN et al. Economic 
History of the Jews. Edited by NACHUM cross. New 
York: Schocken Books. 1975. Pp. xii, 304. $15.00. 


Can an economic history covering several thou- 
sand years and numerous diverse geographical 
areas be contained in one small volume? The book 
under review provides an ambiguous answer. 
Based on the brief introduction for which Nachum 
Gross was responsible and the fifty pages written 
by Arcadius Kahan on the period from about 1500 
to the present, the answer could be positive. These 
portions of the book are characterized by well- 
articulated theoretical questions combined with 
highly competent answers based on thorough re- 
search. The rest of the book tends to be consid- 
erably more descriptive—which is a more than 
respectable method of historiography—but it also 
succumbs frequently to the episodic and anec- 
dotal. If the latter methods are primarily used, 
then a one-volume effort can hardly do justice to 
the subject. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first is 
devoted to a general survey from the time of the 
First Temple to today, a most ambitious effort 
indeed. The other three parts take up agriculture, 
industry, and the service sector, with several sub- 
topics in each category. Of this group of topics I 
found the nearly twenty pages on agriculture the 
most interesting. It serves a useful purpose to be 
reminded that in a nonindustrialized, nonurban 
world, Jewish economic activity was closely tied to 


' agriculture although Jews themselves were rarely 


agriculturists after the eighth century a.p. This 
was the case not only before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when England and then the rest of Western 
Europe began to industrialize, but even up to the 
First World War-in Eastern Europe. In these sec- 
tions of the book there is a large discursive ele- 
ment, fully understandable when so many areas 
and eras have to be considered. Thé Near and 
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Middle East, Spain, Eastern Europe, and modern 
Israel perforce must all be included when a par- 
ticular topic is taken up. 

At best this book whets the appetite for more. 
Being composed of articles written for the Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica, it presents a fairly broad menu of 
material. Some of the articles provide new infor- 
mation and/or new insight, but in many cases it is 
primarily the well-known that is repeated. 

HERMAN FREUDENBERGER 
Tulane University 


DAVID C. LINDBERG. Theories of Vision from Al-Kindi to 
hepler. (University of Chicago History of Science 
and Medicine.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 324. $20.00. 


In the field of medieval optics we have no book 
giving its history. Vasco Ronchi’s Storia della luce is 
too spotty and unreliable. Carl Boyer’s The Rain- 
bow, From Myth to Mathematics gives a detailed and 
generally dependable account of one important 
theme in medieval optics. David C. Lindberg’s is 
the first attempt to survey visual theory com- 
pletely. 

At the basis of this book is the assumption that 
optics in general is a science with a tradition (a la 
Thomas S. Kuhn). As such, its development comes 
primarily and almost solely from internal stimuli 
and problem-solving. Lindberg carries this as- 
sumption further to identify visual theory, an es- 
sential element within optics, in the same terms. 
The traditions which he identifies and traces with 
admirable clarity are mathematical, physical-phil- 
osophical, and physiological (or medical). Lest 
any doubt remain about self-awareness, Lindberg 
speaks of the "practicioners of visual theory" (p. 
x). Tracing the three traditions from a brief con- 
sideration of Greek roots, the author branches out 
impressively to cover all major writers in the 
Arabic tradition to the twelfth century and then 
traces the Latin tradition through the Middle Ages 
and through Renaissance perspective painting to 
Kepler. 

Alhazen (ca. 965-1039) is clearly the hero of the 
narrative. In him the virtues of each tradition are 
captured in a theory which is primarily physical, 
yet uses the vocabulary, methods, and achieve- 
ments of the other traditions as well. Alhazen's 
application of radiation from point sources and his 
establishment of one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween points on an object and in the eye are essen- 
tial contributions that lie at the base of Kepler's 
theory of vision. Kepler becomes the apex of me- 
dieval tradition rather than a mechanical philoso- 
pher of the Scientific Revolution. 

In developing the narrative, Lindberg analyzes 
the texts of every writer with care and in detail. 
The analysis is so meticulous that the reader will 
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repeatedly feel almost overwhelmed with accu- 
racy. This is not only careful scholarship but 
painstaking documentation of the thesis that visual 
theory (and presumably optics in general) is an 
enterprise that advances through the logic of inter- 


"nal problem-solving, not the enthusiastic appli- 


cation of "light-metaphysics" or some other ex- 
ternal influence. Lindberg's essay in the history of 
ideas is essentially unimpeachable in its details— 
an excellent study of texts and theories—and can 
be attacked only by dismantling the assumptions 
involved. That undertaking is a matter of inter- 
pretation, more appropriate in other places than 
here. 

BRUCE EASTWOOD 

University of Kentucky 


ANNA MARIA BATTISTA. Lo spirito liberale e lo spirito 
religioso: Tocqueville nel dibattito sulla scuola. (Di 
fronte e attraverso, number 3.) Milan: Jaca Book. 
1976. Pp. 201. L. 3,500. 


Doris S. Goldstein’s Trial of Faith : Religion and Pol- 
itics in Tocqueville's Thought (1975) presented the 
first extended discussion of religion in Tocque- 
ville’s historical, political, and sociological 
thought. Anna Maria Battista, professor of the 
history of political thought at the University of 
Rome, has now added a work which complements 
Goldstein’s in thoroughness and analytical care. 
The emphasis is on a detailed scrutiny of Tocque- 
ville’s convictions and actions when he entered the 
intense debate that preceded and surrounded the 
Villemain bill of 1844 which was intended to 
strengthen the University’s regulation of private 
secondary education. This was a very unhappy 
experience for Tocqueville. It provoked the scorn 
of liberals, the distrust of Catholics, and endan- 


“gered his friendship with Gustave de Beaumont 


who had been his companion on the famous voy- 
age to America. 

Battista seeks to explain why Tocqueville acted 
as he did and to uncover the logic of his historical 
and sociological perspective which separated him 
from both liberals and clericals. She confesses that 
despite herself in the course of her work she only 
reluctantly concluded that Tocqueville viewed reli- 
gion from a traditional theological position, even a 
conservative one. Personally agnostic, he consid- 
ered religion an affair of heart and soul, of dogma 
beyond the reach of conventional rationality. From 
this circumscribed sphere, religion, the basis of 
morality and culture, was obliged to leave to poli- 
tics the dreams of reason appropriate to the search 
for a free society. Any violation of the restricted 
autonomy proper to religion or to politics was 
necessarily disastrous to the prospects of an open 
society. From the vantage point of the political and 
religious dialogue in contemporary Italy, Battista 
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offers the stimulating suggestion that for Tocque- 
ville and for Catholic Communists in Italy today 
religion is not an "external" reality to be accepted 
or rejected, but “@ un elemento interno alla sua visuale 
polilica e, come lale, ineliminabile” (p. 56). Tocque- 
ville's pluralism, confusing to his friends and foes, 
strengthened, she argues, his own liberalism, 
which allowed no compromise of the rights of indi- 
viduals or minorities confronting the power of the 
State. 

Two valuable appendixes reprint in French and 
in Italian translation Tocqueville’s significant 
speech of January 17, 1844 in the Chamber of 
Deputies and six articles in Le Commerce on the 
education question. Battista attributes “without 
doubt" on the basis of style and content these 
unsigned articles to Tocqueville's pen. This brief, 
elegantly constructed book is a welcome addition 
to Tocqueville scholarship and a splendid illustra- 
tion of the quality of recent Italian writing on 
Tocqueville, his nation, and the history of liber- 
alism. 

EDWARD T. GARGAN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


BARBARA SALERT. Revolutions and Revolutionaries: 
Four Theories. New York: Elsevier. 1976. Pp. ix, 161. 
$9.50. 


The first obstacle to be overcome in this evaluation 
of four, theories of revolutions is lack of scholarly 
agreement on a definition of the object of inquiry, 
here stipulated to be “structural change in a 
society" (p. 8). The second, which the author ig- 
nores, is that three of the four theories do not 
purport to deal with revolution so defined. Olson's 
rational-choice theory, in 7Ae Logic of Collective Ac- 
lion, asks why people take part in collective action. 
This reviewer's Why Men Rebel specifies how psy- 
chological and social conditions interact to create 
potentials for political violence. Chalmers Johnson 
in Revolutionary Change explains violent attempts to 
change social systems. Marx was interested in the 
transformation of capitalist societies. 

The author nonetheless asserts that “the theo- 
ries under consideration all share the common 
goal of attempting to explain revolution” (p. 13) 
and asks how each satisfies three positivistic cri- 


teria. One is whether each identifies factors rele- : 


vant to revolution, second is whether explanations 
are offered for these causal factors, the third is 
whether each theory is testable and supported by 
the evidence. 

The criteria are reasonable, which is more than 
can be said for their application. Discussing Ol- 
son, Barbara Salert concludes that rational-choice 
theory in present formulations cannot explain why 
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people would participate in revolutions and cannot 
be tested. Marxist revolutionary theory is said to 
be “elusive” because it satisfies none of the three 
criteria well—not surprisingly, since it was not 
formulated as an empirical theory. Nevertheless 
Salert concludes that Marxist and rational-choice 
theories provide the most promising bases for em- 
pirical theories of revolution. 

A conclusion that seems whimsical in light of the 
criticisms leveled against the two theories is no less 
whimsical than the grounds used to dismiss the 
other theories. For example, my Why Men Rebel is 
said not to specify exact relationships between 
causal variables and political violence, when in 
fact it is the only one of the theories to offer formal 
definitions of all theoretical terms and formal hy- 
potheses about how each is linked to political vio- 
lence. The author rejects empirical tests of the 
theory on shaky grounds. Salert has less difficulty 
in assessing the empirical evidence for the other 
theories because, as she accurately observes, none 
has yet been systematically tested. 

There is much to be said for an incisive, com- 
parative critique of contending theories of violent 
conflict. Unfortunately this book botches the job. 
In its favor, it introduces the novice reader to the 
basic concepts and arguments of four relevant the- 
ories. But its assessments of them are highly sus- 
pect. 

TED ROBERT GURR 
Northwestern University 


ROBERT BLACKEY and CLIFFORD PAYNTON. Revolution 
and the Revolutionary Ideal. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman Publishing. 1976. Pp. 295. Cloth $9.50, 
paper $3.95. 


Robert Blackey and Clifford Paynton, who have 
already edited a reader on the subject of revolu- 
tion, once again combine their respective back- 
grounds in history and sociology to treat the 
changing concepts of revolution and the ‘“‘revolu- 
tionary ideal." Their project is extremely am- 
bitious: the authors not only devote several chap- 
ters to defining and analyzing revolutions, they 
also trace the development of the modern concept 
of revolution from the ancient Greeks to the pres- 
ent. In this 270-page book they discuss a multitude 
of events, including the Protestant Reformation 
and the English, American, French, Russian, Chi- 
nese, Cuban, and Vietnamese revolutions, as well 
as those in Mexico, Ireland, Bolivia, India, 


. Guinea-Bissau, Algeria, and Chile. They end with 


an account of the New Left and Herbert Marcuse. 
Since their working definition of revolution is an 
“upheaval which calls for a fundamental change in 
the existing order” the book also analyzes the Nazi 
regime, but the emphasis throughout is on left 
revolutions. 
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A main theme of the book is that while revolu- 
tionary models become modified over the years as 
a result of changing circumstances, the revolution- 
ary ideal derives ultimately from religious sources. 
Even Marxism, in the authors’ view, is essentially 
a religious doctrine: “the opium of millions of 
people." 

The breadth of topics covered in such a short 
space unfortunately leads to sketchy treatment of 
many of the revolutions, especially the early ones 
in England, America, and France; and omissions 
abound. Thus Zapata is barely mentioned in the 
chapter on Mexico; the threat from Kornilov's 
rebellion in Russia is totally ignored; and Amer- 
ica's role in.counterrevolutionary activities in 
Mexico, Cuba, Bolivia, and Chile is not given ap- 
propriate consideration. Their format also causes 
the authors to make numerous unsubstantiated 
assertions, like their designation of Ho Chi Minh 
and Castro as "reluctant revolutionaries," or 
claims of serious disagreements between Marx, 
Lenin, and Mao. Certain chapters, such as the 
ones on Africa and Cuba, are of interest, but the 
one on Vietnam is especially weak. In short, this 
book makes a contribution to a very large and 
complicated subject by raising rnany more ques- 
tions than it can possibly answer. 

LAWRENCE KAPLAN 
City College of New York 


BRUCE MAZLISH. The Revolutionary Ascetic: Evolution of 
a Political Type. New York: Basic Books. 1976. Pp. 
viii, 261. $11.95. 


Bruce Mazlish draws on Max Weber and Sig- 
mund Freud as his two conceptual fountainheads 
in an effort to delineate a modern revolutionary 
type who features a pattern of internal hardness, 
control, and discipline, as a prerequisite for ex- 
ternal certainty and domination of a political 
movement. Mazlish traces the historical develop- 
ment of religious asceticism with its displacement 
of the virtues of hard work, energetic activity, and 
frugality to economic acitivity. Oliver Cromwell 
was the historical agent who converted religious 
asceticism to political revolution. The secular form 
of the Protestant ethic was Utilitarianism and its 
prophets were Bentham and the Mills. Some read- 
ers will be familiar with Mazlish's recent work on 
the Mills as exemplars of father-son conflict in 
nineteenth-century England. From economic ac- 
tivity, suggests Mazlish, ascetism was displaced to 
the service of revolutionary political activity in fig- 
ures such as Robespierre, Lenin, and Mao Tse- 
tung. These men all learned to control or eliminate 
personal affection and to steer themselves to do 
whatever was necessary for the good of the revolu- 
tion. 
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The author is indebted to Max Weber in his 
historical use of the ideal type and to Freud for his 
classic model of the leader who derives his libidinal 
gratification from his followers rather than from 
intimate involvement with family, friends, lovers, 
or other significant personal relationships, which 
psychoanalysis terms “objects.” Mazlish has le- 
gitimately abstracted the ascetic personality com- 
ponents from the full context of the lives and politi- 
cal settings of his leaders in order to concentrate 
on this one variable alone and its potential mean- 
ings. He is explicit about his search for a model 
abstracted from the surrounding social context: 
“We have sought to delineate the characteristic 
traits, the pattern of behavior, that might throw 
light on our general subject of revolutionary asce- 
ticism” (p. 141). Mazlish is aware that all revolu- 
tionaries were not ascetic, and that personal asce- 
ticism is not limited to revolutionaries. Danton is 
reported to have defined virtue as what he did with 
his wife in bed at night (p. 83). Another type of 
leader, in this case one that fits Mazlish's criterion 
of asceticism, is the leader of modern nationalist 
movements such as Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Mo- 
handas Gandhi, Moammar Khadafi, or Theodor 
Herzl. They were (or are) personally ascetic, and 
the appeal to their followers included their appar- 
ent ability to transcend the needs of the flesh. 

There are those, such as Weinstein and Platt, 
who hold that the only appropriate psycho- 
historical analysis of revolutionary situations is in 
the specific ego psychology and adaptation of the 
leaders to the given social tensions of a revolution- 
ary situation. Others, such as E. V. Wolfenstein, 
transcend cultures to postulate a “revolutionary 
personality" entirely grounded in the family psy- 
chodynamics of the actors. Mazlish attempts to 
pursue a middle course. He maintains that while 
functioning in a specific historical setting, these 
leaders have responded to their family background 
in a particular way, and that is in the intense and 
unresolved struggle with their fathers of the oed- 
ipal complex. 

A major limitation of Mazlish's model of asceti- 
cism is his virtually exclusive reliance on the oed- 
ipal dynamics of Freudian libido theory. His anal- 
ysis would have been enriched by the use 'of 
psychoanalytic object relations theory. Both the 
personal impoverishment in terms of friendship 
and family ties that Weber, Freud, and now Maz- 
lish point to, and the striking ability of his subjects 
to act, inviting others to join them in the certainty 
of success, speaks to a type of relationship to other 
people and to the world that is certainly pre-gen- 
ital and cannot adequately be conceptualized in 
oedipal terms. Lenin, for example, resolutely drove 
minor points of difference with opponents to a 
breaking point. There is a distortion that comes of 
a unifocal emphasis on one aspect—the asceti- 
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cism—of these leaders. All of the men Mazlish 
chose to write about had the ability to act deci- 
sively on their personal visions in order to trans- 
form the world, or at least an important portion of 
it, in their own image. This, then, is in the realm, 
not of oedipal conflict, but of ego psychology and 
adaptation. Their capacity to use their personal 
fantasies creatively and to mobilize masses of fol- 
lowers in a political cause is a sign of good ability 
to regress in the service of the ego, to reality test, 
and to resolve ambivalence in action. 

The value of this book lies more in its vignettes of 
individual leaders, although these are all from sec- 
ondary sources, than it does in the conceptual 
power of the typology of the "ascetic revolution- 
ary." A difficulty with Mazlish's formulation is 
that “ascetic” is given a narrow sensual definition. 
Those who are in politics seek power. Is the quest 
for dominance ever truly “ascetic,” even if it abne- 
gates libidinal pleasures? This was precisely 
Freud's point: displacement takes place from the 
body and interpersonal relations to the realm of 
ideology, personal fantasy, and charismatic politi- 
cal leadership. Mazlish has contributed the spe- 
cific revolutionary contexts of a group of these 
modern leaders within Weber's vision of the great 
transformation from — "innerworldly" to a 
“worldly” asceticism. 

PETER LOEWENBERG 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


C. W. CASSINELLI. Total Revolution: A Comparative 
Study of Germany under Hitler, the Soviet Union under 
Stalin, and China under Mao. (Studies in Com- 
parative Politics, number 10.) Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: Clio Books. 1976. Pp. 252. Cloth $19.75, 
paper $6.25. 


According to C. W. Cassinelli the revolutionary 
policies of Hitler, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung em- 
phasized one-man rule and sudden ideological and 
social change. Thus Hitler, after coming to power, 
purged the leftist opposition led by Ernst Róhm. 
His anti-Semitic measures, culminating in the 'Fi- 
nal Solution," profoundly altered German society. 
Numbering them among his enemies, Stalin elimi- 
nated Old Bolshevik revolutionaries during the 
19308. Simultaneously, he used many of their ideas 
in the Five Year Plans that transformed Soviet life. 
And Mao Tse-tung, through the Long March, the 
Great Leap Forward, and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, brought fundamental ideological and social 
changes to China. 

The author may have stressed the idea of revolu- 
tionary social change at the expense of the need for 
pragmatic solutions to immediate problems. For 
example, he omits the joint attempt by Albert 
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Speer and Joseph Goebbels to convince Hitler in 
1943 of the importance of a total war effort. The 
statement (p. 72) that Hitler played Speer off 
against the SS, an organization concerned more 
with racial policy than with production, does not 
really suffice here. 

Cassinelli may also have exaggerated the conti- 
nuity between Lenin and Stalin when he writes 
that both men hesitated to share power (p. 109). 
Unlike Stalin, Lenin at least listened to alternative 
viewpoints before acting on a given policy. 

The theme of revolutionary social change is the 
common denominator for the three leaders in this 
study. The book is at best an introductory analysis 
of revolution. Many readers will want to compare 
it with the excellent biographies of leading Fascist 
and Communist policymakers now available. 

JOHN W. CRANSTON 
Rust College, 
Holly Springs, Miss. 


ROBERT S. WISTRICH. Revolutionary Jews From Marx 
lo Trotsky. Foreword by jus jork. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1976. Pp. 254. $16.00. 


Robert S. Wistrich's study of ten revolutionary 
Jews (Marx, Lasalle, Bernstein, Luxemburg, Ad- 
ler, Bauer, Lazare, Blum, Martov, and Trotsky) 
admirably succeeds in showing that Marxism pro- 
vided partially assimilated Jews with a substitute 
for a Jewish identity which they had lost or wished 
to lose. The psychological dilemmas confronting 
Marxists of Jewish origin are discussed in illumi- 
nating detail. Wistrich also shows how assimilated 
Jewish intellectuals introduced into revolutionary 
socialism a settled hostility to the concept of a 
separate Jewish group identity. This in itself 
makes the book a worthy companion to Edmund 
Silberner's Sozialisten zur Fudenfrage, which covers 
some of the same individuals discussed by Wistr- 
ich. But some readers will be uneasy about the 
author's eagerness to equate a lack of sympathy for 
Jewish national identity with anti-Semitism. His 
discussion of Marx is a case in point. 

Marx clearly detested Judaism, and in suggest- 
ing that the rejection of his own Jewishness facil- 
itated his development as a Marxist, Wistrich pro- 
vides a fruitful perspective on the psychology of 
revolutionaries. Yet his view of Marx's anti-Semi- 
tism too readily dismisses considerations that sug- 
gest the need for a more nuanced conclusion. Why, 
for example, should Marx's support of Jewish po- 
litical emancipation be written off as a merely 
“tactical” maneuver? Admittedly, Marx showed 
no interest in a specifically Jewish national iden- 
tity, but if Jews were to disappear in the process of 
human emancipation, a similar fate awaited other 
nationalities. 
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Wistrich is most successful in his analysis of the 
dilemma which the anti-Semitism and Jewish na- 
tionalism of the late nineteenth century forced 
upon Jewish Marxists. Dogmatically insistent that 
anti-Semitism should be combatted by the over- 
throw of capitalism and all too eager to deny their 
Jewish origins, assimilated Jews like Luxemburg, 
Bauer, and Trotsky showed scant sympathy for 
the distress of East European Jewry. Others, such 
as Bernstein and Blum, combined ideological flex- 
ibility with a willingness to become active spokes- 
men for Jewish interests, while the little-known 
but fascinating Bernard Lazare came to recognize 
the inadequacy of the Marxist position on the 
Jewish question. Wistrich has written a stimu- 
lating book which deserves to be read by all those 
who are interested in recent European history. 

DONALD G. SANFORD 
Central Connecticut State College 


RICHARD F. STAAR, editor. Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs, 1976. Stanford, Cal.: Hoover In- 
stitution Press. 1976. Pp. xxx, 636. $25.00. 


With this volume covering 1975 the Yearbook series 
has completed its first decade and has reached its 
eighth year under Richard F. Staar’s editorship. It 
has become an important reference tool that 
should be known to all historians working on cur- 
rent affairs. Like its predecessors, this volume con- 
sists mostly of individual articles on recent devel- 
opments in the various Communist parties. Some 
91 countries are covered. There is also a section on 
front organizations, along with a few biographical 
sketches, a list of about 300 recent books, and an 
index to the more than 1800 names that are men- 
tioned. Staar has provided a broad introductory 
survey. Many of the more than sixty contributors 
and six associate editors are colleagues of his at the 
the Hoover Institution. 

As far as I have been able to judge, the coverage 
is generally systematic and reliable. There are full 
citations to newspapers and other sources used by 
the contributors. The proper pronunciation of 
names is aided by extensive retention of diacritical 
marks, inverted commas, and apostrophes where 
they are appropriate, as in Arabic, Wade-Giles 
Chinese, and various East European languages. 

Like any potential user, I can find a few state- 
ments to challenge, such as the assertion that the 
Yugoslav authorities have been battling their dis- 
sidents with a "repressive vigor" that has been 
"surpassing other communist-ruled countries with 
the exception of the Soviet Union" (p. xxi). On the 
stylistic side there are some ambiguities and in- 
felicities, but they are relatively few. On such ma- 
jor problems as that of how to define Commu- 
nist" or how much historical background to 
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include, probably no one, including the editors 
and contributors themselves, can be entirely 
happy with the arbitrary distinctions and bound- 
aries that have had to be drawn. In view of the 
limits of space and time, they have done remark- 
ably well. 

RALPH T. FISHER, JR. 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign 
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JOHN CHADWICK. The Mycenaean World. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 201. 
Cloth $17.95, paper $6.95. 


John Chadwick has succeeded in one of the most 
difficult of scholarly accomplishments, and has 
crafted a readable, trustworthy, and illuminating 
book for the amateur in the field of Linear B 
studies. The Mycenaean World is essentially a social 
and economic history of the later Bronze Age in 
Crete and Greece, interpreted through the ar- 
chives at Knossos and Pylos. Chadwick's long ex- 
perience and authority in this aspect of the early 
Greek language, since he first joined with Michael 
Ventris in the early 1950s in establishing the rami- 
fications of Ventris’ decipherment of the syllabary, 
are evident throughout this substantial popular 
book. For many scholars such experience might 
have made it more difficult to avoid the discussion 
of details distracting to the clear path of the argu- 
ment. With self-discipline, and considerable mod- 
esty about his own role in the development of 
Linear B studies, Chadwick has been able to select 
texts and recreate a nearly-lost way of life in an 
impressive and judicious manner. 

The book is not meant for linguists, and al- 
though it will be of great value to serious students 
of Linear B, they will quickly note that there is not 
even a syllabary in it. There are fine drawings, 
good photographs of tablets (some plates are 
printed too dark), and complete explanations of 
ideograms and systems of weights and measures 
but, wisely, no attempt to teach early Greek as 
such. The aim is rather to show us how the tablets, 
archives, and scribal system worked, what can be 
expected from the elaborate, baffling records of the 
principal palace centers of the Aegean, and how 
such matters as political and economic dominion, 
land-holding, industry and agriculture, trade and 
military preparedness may be recreated as a total 
picture consistent within itself and consistent with 
the archeological record as well. It is an extremely 
interesting book, full of new ideas and inter- 
pretations, and it shows constant good judgment 
in such difficult areas as political hegemonies, con- 
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tributions by disparate ethnic and linguistic ele- 
ments, in the society to the whole which we call 
“Greek,” the balance of the economy, and the 
sources and the forms of religious cults. The style 
is clear and fluent, the amount of information con- 
veyed is enormous while its absorption is made 
painless. In my judgment, Chadwick’s The Myce- 
naean World is the only reliable "history" of the 
period now available. 

EMILY VERMEULE 

Harvard University 


RONALD MELLOR. Thea Romi: The Worship of the God- 
dess Roma in the Greek World. (Hypomnemata, num- 
ber 42). Góttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 


1975. Pp. 234. DM 58. 


This is an exhaustively meticulous survey of the 
cult of the goddess Roma in the Greek world. The 
arrangement of the material is topical, with the 
volume divided into two parts; the first treats the 
history of the cult, and the second describes its 
forms and institutions. The historical section is 
largely devoted to a region-by-region examination 
of the rather exiguous and disparate evidence, 
secking to place this material in the context of the 
political history of the various cities and of their 
relations with Rome. It is prefaced by a brief chap- 
ter that attempts in far too few pages to examine 
the complex problem of the origin of Roma as a 
religious personification and cult figure. Similarly, 
a prefatory survey treating the Greek view of Rome 
introduces the descriptive portion of the work, 
with its series of chapters devoted to cult and other 
honors paid to Roma. An epilogue sketches the 
later history of the cult of Roma in the imperial 
age, while the volume is concluded by an ex- 
tremely useful appendix, collecting and quoting 
the epigraphical evidence for Roma in the Greek 
world. 

The book is poorly organized and surprisingly 
repetitive for so brief a volume, problems com- 
pounded by the absence of an index. Nonetheless 
this is a monograph of considerable merit, cau- 
tious and rigorous in its methodology and com- 
bining a detailed knowledge of the epigraphical 
evidence with a sure grasp of the political history 
of the period. Its weakness lies in the author's 
narrow vision of the topic and his fundamental 
inability to understand the worship of Roma as a 
religious and social phenomenon. Ronald Mellor 
pursues Dea Roma with such single-minded deter- 
mination that he first argues, then assumes that 
ancient references to statues of the Demos of the 
Romans indicate likenesses of the goddess Roma. 
In fact, of course, the numismatic evidence is clear 
that in the Greek world the Demos of the Romans 
was represented as a male, in toga (Synnada) or 
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with cornucopiae like the Genius Populi Romani 
(Alexandria). The origins and early evolution of 
the cult of Roma are sought exclusively in the 
Hellenistic Greek world. The current of its devel- 
opment is represented as flowing entirely from east 
to west, and Mellor attempts to force the evidence 
into this preconceived scheme. He fails to realize 
that, before the introduction of Roma in the Greek 
world, the divine power of the collective Roman 
people was worshiped at Rome in the cult of Gen- 
ius Publicus, a Roman guise for a concept identi- 
cal to and taking its impetus from the cult of 
Demos at Athens. Together with the ruler cult, the 
worship of the city personified represents a reli- 
gious response to a transformation in social and 
political values and institutions. Like the earlier 
hero cults and the later cult of saints, it is rooted in 
the recognition of divinity in a power capable of 
rendering benefits to the community of worship- 
ers. Mellor can conceive of the cult of kings and of 
Roma as a purely political phenomenon. By ex- 
cluding the religious dimension he robs the subject 
and his own work of vital depth and perception. 
J. RUFUS FEARS 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


JENO Fitz. La Pannonie sous Gallian. (Collection La- 
tomus, volume 148.) Brussels: Latomus. 1976. Pp. 
85. 275 fr. B. 


Following the devastation of Pannonia by the 
Roxolani in A.D. 260 Gallienus rebuilt certain mili- 
tary camps and ultimately reorganized the mili- 
tary and civil administration of the province. Jenö 
Fitz gathers the rather thin epigraphic, numis- 
matic, and archeological evidence to establish the 
extent of the damage and reconstruction, and to 
identify the men on whom Gallienus relied. The 
conclusions are modest, largely of interest to local 
historians. 

In one regard the study must be challenged. In 
the longest chapter, "Circulation Monétaire,” coins 
from eight sites, struck between A.D. 193 and 305, 
are divided into six periods. Fitz then comments 
on the apparent implications for each site of the 
varying figures; more coins or fewer suggest varia- 
tion of economic activity, and relative prosperity 
when compared with other sites. (The approach 
has been tried before, for example in Pekáry's 
work in Vindonissa.) Unhappily the text compares 
relative frequency of the coins per period to Pan- 
nonia as a whole; the graphs to which the text 
refers compare them, without warning, to Pan- 
nonia Superior or Inferior. The results are a 
jumble: on page 30 Fitz writes that Intercisa pros- 
pers, for “durant la Période de 238-253 son indice dé- 
passe la moyenne |scil. of Pannonia] 113,33%” while 
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the adjacent figure shows Intercisa for this period 
producing substantially fewer coins than “la mo- 
yenne” |scil. of Pannonia Inferior]. 

"This is an accident; the real difficulties are fun- 
damental. No criteria establish significant varia- 
tion. On page 20 the author says that coins found 
at Savaria, struck during a.D. 260 to 268, are six 
and two-thirds percent commoner than for the 
whole province, indicating “une position relativement 
plus favorable de la vie économique de la ville.” The 
percentage is trivial, equivalent to only four coins. 
No weight can be placed on such data. 

More important, Fitz ignores coin production, 
distribution, and circulation. He indicates neither 
denominations nor mints, just raw totals. Even if 
his material is coherent, the pattern of coin finds 
may reveal variation not in local circulation but in 
original mint production. This is especially the 
case when several sites return the same results, 
and his figures for the sites in Pannonia Superior 
generally follow one distinctive pattern. Again, 
coins circulate idiosyncratically. Where they ulti- 
mately appear has no necessary relation to locus of 
issue or major zone of circulation. Some military 
pay and administrative expenditures may have 
been made locally in fresh coin, but unless the 
finds are uncirculated, or sealed in an independ- 
ently datable context, their date of striking cannot 
be shown to have local significance. The fifty-five 
coins from Savaria struck a.p. 260-268, said to 
illustrate a rise in economic activity, do not prove 
that any coins were introduced to Savaria during 
that period; they could all have arrived later. Some 
coins of Gallienus were particularly common, and 
continued to circulate well into the fourth century. 
They therefore prove nothing about his activity at 
these sites, Until we can identify the coins actually 
circulating at a given moment, we cannot discuss 
relative monetary activity, nor argue what that 
means for the life of a community. 

T. V. BUTTREY 
Cambridge University 


PIER CESARE BORI. Chiesa Primitiva: L'immagine della 
comunità delle origini. Alli, 2,42-47; 4,32-37——nella 
sloria della chiesa antica. (Testi e richerche di Scienze 
religiose.) Brescia: Paideia Editrice. 1974. Pp. 303. 


No title can tell the whole story of a book but the 
tide of this book does not truly reflect what is 
actually an examination of texts by the Fathers on 
the subject of the earliest Church which had its 
“harmonious” and “unanimous” beginnings in 
Jerusalem under the Apostles. Dividing his mate- 
rials between East and West and according to 
centuries (from the third to the fifth), Pier Cesare 
Bori deals with the view of the virgin Church held 
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by some of the Fathers. Taking as their point of 
departure two passages in Acts these Fathers dis- 
coursed on the creation and characteristics of the 
subapostolic Church, which was understood as a 
community of communal holdings and communal 
love. Simply put, the patristic perception was ei- 
ther backward-looking to pristine goodness or for- 
ward-looking to reform of the Church of their own 
times. 

Whereas the source of their religion or faith lay 
with Christ, the source of their Church lay with 
the Apostles in Jerusalem down to the Destruction 
of the Temple. That Church became a model of 
the institution in which they operated. At once we 
can perceive how little the Fathers distinguished 
between the primitive assembly or community of 
Christians and the universal religious estab- 
lishment of a church as we also understand the 
word church. Putting aside palpable and deep di- 
visions among them, the Fathers agreed in ac- 
knowledging their participation in a single 
Church, directly succeeding the Jerusalemite com- 
munity and supplying the grounds for unity of 
belief, deed, and thought in what had become an 
institution coincident with an empire. 

'The model of the Jerusalemite community en- 
couraged, not to say enjoined, poverty and alms- 
giving and opened the road to joining the heavenly 
community of Christians. While the Fathers saw 
or anticipated human frailties and sinning, they 
issued summonses to return to the first Church of 
the past or invitations to renew the Church of the 
present by remaking the Church along the lines of 
the oldest plan. As the author points out, more 
than nostalgia. informed the patristic mind. A 
tenuous sense of history, a reliance on prophetic or 
revealed history, and a recourse to the Scriptures, 
which could (and can) yield many truths to many 
men, converged to make an argument for, and 
hence a belief in, the real or potential coincidence 
of a private sect in Jerusalem: with a public in- 
stitution of the whole Roman empire. To realize 
the past in the present or to recreate it, the Fathers 
were almost ineluctably led to promote or admire 
the artificial community of monastics. These many 
communities naturally have no historical relation 
to the one subapostolic community. 

The author has done a fine job of tracing the 
development of the "dovish" dialectic which the 
Fathers bequeathed to those secking to conserve 
the character of one institution in succeeding ages 
of an oft-changing institution that was already far 
different from the virgin church at the moment 
when the Fathers wrote. As usual the endeavor of 
the Fathers to attain the heavenly church ‘seems 
lacking in flesh and bone: their interest in men 
stops at their souls. If they had poorer historical 


judgment than non-Christians, they were not alien 
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to non-Christian belief which ever tended to keep 
men in the thrall of the Past. 
ROBERT E. A. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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EDGAR B. GRAVES, editor. A Bibliography of English 
history io 1485. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xxiv, 1103. $52.00. 


The last comprehensive bibliography for medieval 
English history was Charles Gross, The Sources and 
Literature of English History from the Earliest Times to 
aboul 1485 (1915). The present work, eagerly 
awaited by all scholars in the field, has been in the 
planning stages since the 1930s. Edgar Graves has 
compiled a valuable guide to the published 
sources, bibliographies, philological and paleogra- 
phical aids, and major monographs. The latest 
entries are from December 1969, for the period 
preceding 1066, and December 1970, for the period 
from the Conquest to 1485. Some attempt should 
be made to revise or supplement this work at set 
intervals. 

The organization of this bibliography follows the 
general guidelines established by Gross, with a few 
changes for the better. The expansion of scholar- 
ship in the fields of economic and social history is 
reflected in the allocation of individual chapters to 
agrarian society, urban society, and land tenures 
and estates. Local history also receives the individ- 
ual treatment required by the concentration of 
modern scholarship in that field. Graves has tried 
to place entries of modern commentaries near the 
source materials to which they refer, whereas 
Gross separated all entries broadly into sources 
and commentaries. Festschnften and collected 
works are given a distinct section with full listings 
of the contents of each entry, which facilitates 
thorough cross-referencing. Graves provides an ex- 
haustive index listing authors and detailed sub- 
jects. He does not, however, provide an index of 
titles for the reports and appendixes of the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission or the Rolls Series, 
since these already appear in Gross and in Mul- 
lins’ Texts and Calendars. The individual entries of- 
ten include analysis, and the presence of a useful 
bibliography in a monograph is always mentioned. 
No bibliography of this period could list all mod- 
ern studies; thus, Graves limits his selections to 
those writings which present ‘new or controversial 
interpretations or include modern specialized bib- 
liographies." 

The bibliography compiled by Gross was in- 
tended for his graduate students at Harvard Uni- 
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versity. Graves has the same audience in mind, but 
his bibliography will be useful for any scholar in 
the, feld. The work is a major achievement, a 


` timely and necessary resource. 


ANNETTE KOREN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomingion 


JOHN HARVEY. The Black Prince and His Age. To- 
towa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1976. Pp. 184. 
$14.50. 


John Harvey is well known as the doyen of histo- 
rians of medieval English architecture. In the pres- 
ent book he endeavors to relate the glories of 
fourteenth-century art to the career and era of the 
Black Prince, who is regarded fondly as the epit- 
ome of aristocratic-chivalric values (also regarded , 
fondly). The book is reminiscent in some ways of 
John Barnie's War in Medieval English Society (1974), 
but is more episodic and less consistently plausible 
in finding links between the author's topics than 
was Barnie with his, the social-military values and 
popularity of the Hundred Years’ War and con- 
teriporary literature. 

There are, as might be expected, many excellent 
pages and stimulating insights into the artistic 
culture of fourteenth-century England, although 
the suggestion (p. 33) that this was the greatest 
age, not only of English art, but of the entire 
Western artistic tradition, might be disputed by 
more people than simply Giorgio Vasari. But in- 
tegration of this material with the persona of the 
Black Prince is intermittent, and the treatment of 
the Prince himself is rarely pursued rigorously or 
systematically beyond generalized commentary, 
reminiscent of Froissart, about the military high- 
lights of his career. The tone and argument of the 
book then shifts abruptly in the last chapters to a 
view of Richard II consciously endeavoring to tran- 
scend the limitations of aristocratic-chivalric-mili- 
tary values. Opposition to Richard is dismissed as 
mere murderous arrogance and gangsterism; 
Richard's deposition prevented the guaranteed so- 
lution of the Irish question, not to mention of all 
outstanding questions of Anglo-French relations; 
and Richard's governance, with its unique and far- 
sighted vision of justice and peace, would have 
matched perfectly his own superbly sensitive and 
refined artistic taste. Unfortunately these chapters 
go well beyond legitimate historical interpretation 


- to something uncomfortably close to special plead- 


ing with certain presentist aims. 

The writing is engaging and zestful, and the 
plan of the book intriguing; but it does not provide 
a full or balanced account of the careers of the 
Black Prince and of Richard IJ, or of the con- 
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nections between political values and artistic 
achievement in fourteenth-century England. 
MICHAEL ALTSCHUL 
Case Western Reserve University 


FREDERICK BEHRENDS, editor and translator. The 
Leiiers and Poems of Fulbert of Chartres. (Oxford Me- 
dieval Texts.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
1976. Pp. xciii, 297. $27.50. 


The letter collections of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries constitute some of the most important 
sources for the cultural and administrative history 
of the central middle ages. Of these, the collections 
of the twelfth century are more extensive and or- 
derly. Their principles have been described in 
Giles Constable's edition of The Letters of Peter the 
Venerable and in several studies by R. W. Southern. 
Some of them, particularly that of Helolse and 
Abelard, are well known beyond a specialist range 
of scholarship. The collections of the eleventh cen- 
tury are fewer and less well known, but no less 
important. They illuminate a world with fewer 
sources and more vexing questions. Frederick Beh- 
rends’ edition of the letters and non-liturgical 
poems of Fulbert, bishop of Chartres from 1006 to 
_ 1028, is an important and welcome contribution to 
eleventh-century studies. 

Fulbert, perhaps best known to political histo- 
rians for his famous letter to William V of Aqui- 
taine explaining the oath of vassalage (no. 51 in 
this collection), and to other historians for his 
literary and educational career in the school of 
Chartres and for his devotional works, was an 
important figure in other ways as well. The bish- 
opric of Chartres took precedence over all others in 
the province of Sens, and the leadirig French bish- 
ops of the early eleventh century were an in- 
fluential group of spiritual and temporal lords. Not 
only remarkable learning and literary activities, 
but spiritual and political versatility characterized 
many of the bishops of early eleventh-century 
Francia. Lacking the spiritual ideology of later 
reformers and the legal powers and papal support 
of later prelates, many of them labored heroically 
at ill-defined and always obstructed administrative 
and pastoral duties, castigating the shortcomings 
of their colleagues and lay peers as assiduously as 
they chastised, scolded, and encouraged their sub- 
ordinates. They, with their colleagues in the Em- 
pire, marked the first major revival of episcopal 
authority since its Carolingian beginnings. 

Behrends' edition of Fulbert's letters contributes 
much to the illumination of their world. Fulbert, 
probably a pupil of Gerbert and certainly the first 
luminary of the school of Chartres, appears in 
these letters less as schoolman than as bishop. He 
corresponded with the great and small powers of 
his world: Abbo of Fleury, Fulk Nerra of Anjou, 
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King Robert of Francia, Adalbero of Laon, St. 
Odo of Cluny, and, in a charming, surprised note, 
Cnut of Denmark and England (no. 37). He also 
wrote to unnamed scholars, clerics, various lay 
and clerical vassals of Chartres, and to his fellow 
bishops. His letters add to a growing body of 
scholarship on the period, and Behrends’ edition 
takes a proud place in a field recently opened up 
by the work of J.-F. Lemarignier and R. W. South- 
ern and marked by the editorial labors of R.-H. 
Bautier and others. 

The edition and translation of Fulbert’s letters 
poses unusual problems, even for an eleventh-cen- 
tury source. Following a suggestion of M. Gibson 
and Southern, Behrends reconstructed the dating 
sequence and grouping of 131 letters from a group 
of manuscripts, none of which is authoritative and 
all of which pose considerable editorial difficulties. 
Behrends' description of the manuscripts and the 
principles of dating and grouping the letters (pp. 
xlii-xc) is in itself a fine exposition of the method- 
ological difficulties of the editor's task. Part 1 of 
Behrends’ introduction incorporates most of the 
best recent scholarship on Fulbert's life, times, and 
interests. Part 2 contains Behrends’ masterful de: 
scription of the manuscripts, editorial history, and 
editorial principles of Fulbert’s corpus. The texts 
and translations, in the by now familiar and very 
convenient Oxford Medieval Texts format, are fol- 
lowed by three appendices, and by indices of man- 
uscripts, quotations and allusions, and generalia. 

Particularly interesting in these letters is Ful- 
bert’s and others’ use of canon law, especially the 
earlier collections of Benedictus Levita and 
Pseudo-Isidore (see p. xxiv) to deal with the di- 
verse problems that confronted an early eleventh- 
century bishop. These include abbatial and epis- 
copal elections and appointments (nos. 1, 22, 26, 
28, 42, 52-56, 128—130); ecclesiastical discipline and 
methods of proof (nos. 25, 71, 77, 79, 86); one 
particularly gruesome murder case (nos. 29-36); 
and numerous other legal matters ranging from 
marital problems to the duties of the lower clergy. 
Here Behrends’ notes, both to the manuscripts 
and to the matters discussed in the letters, are 
helpful and illuminating. It is always a difficult 
task to take over an editorial program from some- 
one else and make it one's own, as Behrends has 
done with the Fulbert material he received from 
Loren MacKinney. But Behrends has succeeded 
with great distinction. His edition will undoubt- 
edly remain the standard text for these important 
documents. 

EDWARD PETERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


MAURICE BERTHE. Le comté de Bigorre: Un milieu rural 
au bas moyen dge. (Ecole des Hautes Etudes en 
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Sciences Sociales, Centre de Recherches Histo- 
riques. Les hommes et la terre, number 15.) Paris: 


Sevpen. 1976. Pp. 283. 


Maurice Berthe's book, a revision of his doctoral 
thesis presented at the University of Toulouse in 
1969, summarizes fiscal data contained in two sets 
of tax records from the Gascon county of Bigorre: 
those of 1313 (the Debita Regi Navarre) and 1429. 
These sources, limited as they are by their na- 
ture as tax lists, nevertheless have the advantage of 
facilitating comparison over the span of a century 
and of adding to documentation for a region sin- 
gularly lacking in archival materials. Following a 
short sketch of Gascon political developments from 
1251 to 1429 and definitions of measurements prev- 
alent in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
volume proceeds to an analysis of the 1313 and 1429 
records with respect to population trends, political 
organization, the economy and rural life, patterns 
of settlement and urban growth, social classes, and 
seigneurial revenues. The tax lists warrant con- 


cluding that the economy was astonishingly stable, . 


remaining one of subsistence polyculture through- 
out the period despite proliferation of textile mills 
and a regional demographic decline of around 
forty percent. Social traits reflected the same sta- 
bility, with ownership of small farms remaining 
typical of the peasantry and purchase of vacated 
lands binding the bourgeoisie more closely to the 
land even as they accumulated capital through 
manufacturing and trade. Certain generalizations 
long accepted by medievalists about Western Eu- 
ropean economic and social history find corrobo- 
ration here. Serfdom, characteristic of approxi- 
mately twenty percent of the rural population in 
1313, had declined to three percent a century later. 
Seigneurial revenues, although they changed very 
little during this period, fell sharply in real value as 
a result of currency devaluation. 

An idea of the interpretive restraint of the work 
can be gained from the observation that only one- 
third of its pages are devoted to narrative text 
while two-thirds are taken up with accompanying 
graphic representations of data (tables, maps, 
graphs) and critical apparatus. One must com- 
pliment Berthe on a meticulous piece of research 
even as one regrets, as he does, the documentary 
lacunae that prevent the historian from ‘evoking 
the actual life of the towns and fields of Bigorre" in 
the late middle ages. 

KAREN KENNELLY 


College of St. Catherine 


PIERRE BONNASSIE. La Catalogne du milieu du X* à la 
fin du XI si&de: Croissance et mutations d'une société. In 
two volumes. (Publications de l'Université de Tou- 
louse-le Mirail. Series A, volumes 23 and 29.) Tou- 
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louse: Association des Publications de l'Universi- 


té de Toulouse-le Mirail. 1975, 1976. Pp. 522, 
540-1045. 


This book is concerned with changes in society in a 
period when few regions in Western Europe were 
developing as rapidly as Catalonia; the subject 
thus has more than local importance. The book's 
two themes are the economic growth of Catalonia 
and the simultaneous and interconnected emer- 
gence of a greatly enlarged nobility and of a new 
servile peasantry, the latter persisting in Catalonia 
until the late fifteenth century. The unusually rich 
sources (over 15,000 contemporary documents) 
have scarcely been explored from this point of 
view. 'The author does not overstate the possibility 
of attaining reliable statistics, but his tables of data 
merit exploration. 

To readers of Pierre Bonnassie's earlier articles 
his book is disappointing. It cannot be compared 
to the work of P. Toubert on central Italy in this 
period. Bonnassie’s bibliographical equipment is 
seriously defective. Not only modern Italian and 
German but much Spanish scholarship is ignored. 
Nor are Bonnassie’s conclusions on social and eco- 
nomic subjects always convincing. The effects of 
Islamic gold on the economy seem more complex 
than he states. With regard to Catalan family 
structures and to the interrelation of agricultural 
change and urban growth, Bonnassie’s work 
should be compared to the studies of J. E. Ruiz 
Domenec (American readers can consult “The Ur- 
ban Origins of Barcelona” in Speculum, 52 [1977].) 
Like Toubert, Bonnassie follows Georges Duby in 
dating the establishment of feudal institutions 
later than used to be customary (c. 1020-60, in this 
case). This conclusion is here based, however, on 
an a priori definition of “feudalism” as contrary to 
“public power," a definition which hardly corre- 
sponds to the facts of Catalan vassalage. Bonnassie 
himself notes the use of ‘‘terras de feo" for in- 
stitutions often defined as “feudal” in the tenth 
century (p. 556). 

The author's incursions into cultural and reli- 
gious history are unfortunate. He minimizes the 
role of monasteries in repopulation (pp. 102-6), 
fails to see any real difference between Catalonia 
before 1000 and the rest of Christian Spain, and 
views the Truce of God as the "spontaneous" gen- 
eration of "exploited masses" (pp. 656-60). The 
introduction of the Benedictine Rule (and the Ro- 
man Liturgy) into Catalonia in the ninth century, 
two centuries before the rest of Spain, is ignored. 
(See Antonio Linage Conde's Los orígenes del mon- 
acato benedictino en la Peninsula Ibérica.) Bonnassie's 
tables show the small role played by Catalán devo- 
tion to Santiago de Compostela in 950-1050, com- 
pared to Italian sanctuaries (see p. 333). The 
Truce of God, like the earlier Peace, was the work 
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of churchmen and aristocrats; see H. E. J. Cow- 
drey, in Past and Present, 46 (1970). 
J-N. HILLGARTH 
Boston College 


' N. HILLGARTH. The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250-1516. 
olume 1, 1250-1410: Precarious Balance. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. xx, 455. $23.00. 


This is an important and much-needed inter- 
pretative synthesis by a prominent Hispanist (who 
recently gave. us Ramon Lull and Lullism in 
Fourteenth-Century France (Oxford, 1970]). Starting 
where the Reconquista ends, J. N. Hillgarth com- 
pares and (especially) contrasts Castile with 
Arago-Catalonia: Spain of the high plateau with 
Mediterranean Spain. Much of this first volume 
details the economic-social, institutional, and reli- 
gious data (the Church and “‘the three religions" 
receiving much attenticn); the remainder is de- 
voted to the political history of each country 
(1250-1325) and their "struggle for hegemony” 
(1325-1410). Vignettes and source-translations 
catch the flavor of each society. Granada, Navarre, 
and Portugal play peripheral roles. Hillgarth’s 
style is easy and clear, his grasp of current and 
past bibliography unusual. And his positions are 
forthright—he is cautious about some of Jaime 
Vicens Vives’ economic history and partial to 
Américo Castro’s main theses; he dismisses J. Lee 
Shneidman’s Rise of the Aragonese-Catalan Empire, 
1200-1350 (1970). His absorbing detail, culled from 
recent scholarship and from figures like Lull and 
Juan Manuel, marvelously illumines society and 
sensibilities. 

Any survey involves selection and limitations; 
any chronology affects texture. Negative criticisms 
therefore tend to reflect the reviewer’s own prefer- 
ences or stance. Hillgarth leans toward the 
fourteenth century—Lewis’ “Closing of the Me- 
dieval Frontier,” and the budding Renaissance— 
with the thirteenth treated oddly as prologue and 
kin. The chapter on the Church is institutional 
and, within that sphere, preoccupied with moral 
failings, thus reflecting the passionately reformist 


sources with less attention to their redeeming reli-. 


gious context. One major theme (elaborated also 
in Hillgarth’s 1975 supplement to the English His- 
torical Review) is his rejection of the popular notion 
of Arago-Catalan “imperialism” and a corre- 
sponding assertion of Catalonia’s military and eco- 
nomic weakness. Hillgarth’s healthy corrective 
tips too far in the other direction and rests on 
shaky premises. Its terms are not equal in com- 
paring resources of an inland patriarchal king with 
those of a city-state region presided over by a 
count-king, for example; the exuberant expansion 
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of Catalan trade and presence, with all their impli- 
cations, was not diminished by the political in- 
capacities of a count-king. Further, military power 
cannot be stated solely in terms of galley or knight 
numbers. It is becoming clearer too that the Jews 
did not play the overwhelming financing role tra- 
ditionally assigned to them; in fact, Catalan crown 
finances are a terra incognita only now being ex- 
plored. It is a tribute to the quality and force of 
Hillgarth's work that it rises above detail and in- 
vites such debate. 

The product of a distinguished career in Arago- 
Catalan research and teaching, Kingdoms immedi- 
ately becomes a standard tool for medievalists and 
Hispanists. With Joseph O'Callaghan's History of 
Medieval Spain (1975) it fills a half-century lacuna 
and will be widely welcomed. 

ROBERT I. BURNS, S. J. 
University of Caltforma, 
Los Angeles 


Acta Germanica. Volume 1. Statuta Nationis Germa- 

nicae Universitatis Bononiae (1292-1750). Introduction 

by PAoLO coLLIVA. Bologna: Associazione Italo- 
edesca. 1975. Pp. 316. 


The great legal studium of Bologna was a complex 
of corporations, of which the German Nation of 
students was among the strongest. Its ten known 
sets of statutes, scattered from 1292 to 1798, are 
here edited in a workmanlike way, almost all for 
the first time. The preface and historical in- 
troduction are given in both Italian and German; 
notes and index are sufficient and lucid. 

The young lawyers who drafted the statutes had 
to maintain the safety, honor, and interests of their 
fellow German-speaking students by providing for 
their governance, corporate solidarity, common 
purse, and civic reputation. The election and 
duties of officers function in the statutes as the 
basic political structure of the Nation: two proc- 
tors, two councillors to the rector, two scrutinators 
or syndics, all as early as 1345, later a librarian 
(1598) and beadle (1:610). Solidarity was insured 
from the beginning by prime jurisdiction, common 
worship, funerals, convocations; no member of the 
Nation could enter a partnership outside it. The 
common chest, in the proctors’ quarters (1345) or 
in the Nation's select church of Santo Fridiano 
(1497), was filled by initiation dues (first a good- 
faith tax on income, with deductions for living 
expenses, later a lump-sum payment graded by 
class), and by fines for absence at worship and 
convocation. The proctors were to recruit any sub- 
ject of the Empire, even non-German-speakers, 
and to offer honorary membership to notable vis- 
itors; the only exclusion applied to the **mechani- 
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cal" class (1574). Members were expelled for per- 
jury and, to avoid corporate reprisal, bad debts. 
DANIEL WILLIMAN 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


HEINRICH APPELT, edited with the assistance of 
RAINER MARIA HERKENRATH el al. Die Urkunden der 
deutschen Künige und Kaiser. Volume 10, part 1, Die 
Urkunden Friedrichs L., 1152-1158. (Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica.) Hanover: Hahnsche Buch- 
handlung. 1975. Pp. xiv, 566. 


The book under review is part of the Diplomata 
series of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, which 
began in 1879. It contains the annotated texts of 
the available charters of Emperor Frederick I Bar- 
barossa from the first years of his reign 
(1152-1158). Because of his long reign (to 1190) and 
the immense output of his chancery, the editors 
have decided to bring out volume 10 in four parts. 
The first part does not contain a bibliography, 
which will follow in part 4. However, almost two 
hundred pages of indices of legal terminology, 
names, places, and things are included. These are 
extremely thorough and will be an invaluable aid 
to discovering names of witnesses and other partic- 
ipants in the granting of each charter as well as to 
helping our understanding of the formulized lan- 
guage used by the imperial chancery. 

There are 219 documents in this book. Of these, 
94 were taken from the original charters extant in 
various archives. (Unfortunately, five of these were 
destroyed in 1943 during the war.) Seven docu- 
ments are forgeries, usually as old and almost as 
interesting as the originals; only one was done 
later than the medieval period. The remaining 118 
are copies of charters found in various cartularies 
and other copy books; the best are those contained 
in the Codex Wibaldi, a collection of the writings of 
Wibald von Stablo Abbot of Corvey (in Saxony), 
who was an imperial advisor during Conrad III’s 
reign and also in the early years of Frederick. Most 
of the charters are the records of gifts to organiza- 
tions and individuals or the confirmation of such 
gifts made by previous rulers. Several of the docu- 
ments, however, are major political statements 
such as DF 1.5, a letter to Pope Eugene III an- 
nouncing Frederick's elevation to the throne; DF 
1.151, a copy of the Privilegium for the creation of a 
separate Austria; and DF 1.186, the letter relating 
to the Besangon incident and the resulting quarrel 
with Pope Hadrian IV. 

Each charter entry is headed by the date, place 
of issue, and the state of the manuscripts available. 
Then follows some discussion of the administrator 
who dictated the content and of the various 
chancery clerks who recorded these instructions in 
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the special chancery style. This gives the reader 
some insight into the inner workings of the impe- 
rial bureaucracy and the decision-making process 
which involved the emperor and his various advi- 
sors. The text of the charter (in Latin and 
brilliantly edited) concludes each entry. 

Judging from my own experience of working 
with the earlier volumes of the Diplomata series, I 
think the labor of Appelt and his many able assis- 
tants will be much appreciated by scholars every- 
where. It is to be hoped that the other parts of 
volume 10 will follow soon, and that similar vol- 
umes on Henry VI and his successors will appear 
in the not too distant future. 

MADELYN B. DICK 
York Universily, 
Ontario 


LOTHAR DRALLE. Der Staat des Deutschen Ordens in 
Preussen nach dem II. Thorner Frieden: Untersuchungen 
zur ökonomischen und slündepolitischen Geschichte Alt- 
preussens zwischen 1466 und 1497. (Frankfurter Histo- 
rische Abhandlungen, number 9.) Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag. 1975. Pp. viii, 200. 


MARIE-LUISE FAVREAU. Sludien zur Frühgeschichte des 
Deutschen Ordens. (Kieler Historische Studien, 
number 21.) Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1974. 
Pp. 186. 


In their fascination with the Teutonic Knights his- 
torians have produced a vast and complex liter- 
ature on the subject. In very different ways these 
two works add to our knowledge. Marie-Luise 
Favreau's Studien, completed as a dissertation un- 
der Hans Eberhard Mayer and Karl Jordan, is 
concerned solely with the problem of the relation- 
ship between the German Hospital in Jerusalem, 
which fell with the city in 1187, and the Teutonic 
Knights, who came fully into being in 1198. As 
Favreau indicates at every turn, her conclusions, 
based solidly on the sources and painstakingly 
argued, clash with many of those of the established 
authorities. 

Although the German Hospital was subjected to 
the Hospitalers by Pope Celestine II in 1143, it 
retained its own archives and property. Through it 
the Hospitalers evidently intended to establish a 
foothold in Germany and hence had every reason 
to assert the right of inheritance after 1187. Curi- 
ously, however, they did not argue this on the basis 
of the 1143 privilege, but instead on the grounds of 
an undoubtedly forged papal charter granting the 
order a monopoly over hospitals in Acre. Here the 
Hospitalers had clashed earlier with the German 
hospital founded in 1189-90 and ambitiously 
hoped through this claim to acquire both the leg- 
acy of the hospital at Jerusalem as well as control 
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over its putative successor in Acre, even though 
there exists no demonstrable continuity between 
the two. The whole effort backfired, for out of the 
hospital at Acre developed, in the later 1190s, the 
Teutonic Knights, who then between 1208 and 
1220 under Herman of Salza established de facto 
control over the Jerusalem hospital, which Fred- 
erick II legally recognized in 1229. The Hospitalers 
abandoned their case only in 1258. One wonders 
what might have happened if they had built it 
instead on the charter of 1143. 

Lothar Dralle's intention is to examine closely 
the Prussian lands of the Teutonic Knights be- 
tween the conclusion of the exhausting Thirteen 
Years War in 1466 and the election of the first 
high-born Grand Master, Duke Frederick of 
Saxony, in 1498, a period which Dralle believes has 
been particularly neglected in the history of the 
order. The longest account is that of Johannes 
Voigt (nearly 250 pages), but it dates from 1839, is 
predominantly narrative, and says virtually noth- 
ing about the relations between the ruler and his 
estates. Although Dralle's account does discuss the 
estates and is far more analytical than Voigt’s, it is 
open to question whether it completely fills the 
bill. Dralle's conclusions, which the reader is left 
to garner for himself, are not really new. There is, 
moreover, a tendency toward overabstraction and 
verbosity; one searches in vain for the crispness of 
presentation found, for example, in F. L. Carsten's 


Origins of Prussia. The merits of the work lie princi- ` 


pally in its richness of detail, particularly of the 
numerical sort, which does help. to fill out our 
knowledge. Social and urban historians, for in- 
stance, will find the chapter on the cities useful 
(pp. 54-80). In the end, however, the work remains 
an unsatisfactory mixture of narrative and analy- 
sis, generalization and detail, sadly lacking a con- 
clusion which might have pulled the whole work 
together. 

LAWRENCE G. DUGGAN 

University of Delaware 


Tom WRIGHT, translator. The Life of Cola di Rienzo. 
oronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 
1975. Pp. 166. $5.00. 


John Wright must be commended for a readable 
translation of the anonymous Life of Cola di Rienzo 
from the fourteenth century Romanesco, selected 
as the chronicler himself says “‘so that it may be 
useful to everyone who can read simple texts, such 
as common merchants, and many other excellent 
people, who are not students of literature" (p. 23). 
Wright's introduction contains a superb synopsis 
of the political and intellectual motives behind the 
short career of Cola: the ideal of Rome as the caput 
mundi; the ideal of the communal government of 
the popolo grasso and minor nobility as opposed to 
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baronial rule; the theme of Italian unity as part of 
a grand imperial design; and the arrival of the age 
of the Holy Ghost from the mystical beliefs of the 
Fraticelli. 

Written in the mid-trecento by an obvious mem- 
ber of the bourgeoisie and consisting of four chap- 
ters from his larger Historiae romanae fragmenta, the 


` Life adheres to the medieval chronicle tradition, 


adding nothing to the development of Renaissance 
historiography, except perhaps the lack of a theo- 
centric explanation of events. It reflects the in- 
fluence of an earlier revival of Livy and city-state 


‘history in the Padua of Albertino Mussato, al- 


though no attempt was made to model the classi- 
cal style. The chronicler, like Cola himself, has 
accepted Orosius' division of world history into 
four monarchies, with the last, Rome, yet endur- 
ing. The only welcome additions to a text which 
still remains the indispensable source for Cola's 
biographer would be a more copious use of Cola's 
letters in the footnotes and a map marked with the 
principal places of Cola's Rome. 

The Life affords many succinct insights into the 
character of Cola. “He was a man like any other; 
he was afraid to die" (p. 150). Thus the chronicler 
epigrammatically explained the cowardly behavior 
of Cola moments before his death in 1354. Weak- 
ness was fatal in the face of a hostile mob. Cola's 
essential humanity emerges. A man from lowly 
origins with delusions of grandeur, even claiming 
to be the bastard of emperor Henry. VII, he aspired 
to riches, fame, and power. Dubbed a knight of the 
Holy Ghost with pomp and ceremony at the Lat- 
eran, the Tribune audaciously bathed in the basin 
of Constantine where, according to tradition, Pope 
Sylvester had cured the emperor from leprosy. 
When Cola's young and beautiful wife went to St. 
Peter's, “serving maids with subtle little feathers 
made a breeze before her face, and industriously 
fanned her, so that her face would not be offended 
by flies" (p. 63). Aping noble ways proved dis- 
astrous for the defender of the downtrodden 
against rapacious barons. Stephano Colonna so 
warned him in taking the hem of Cola's scarlet 
robe trimmed with fur, "For you, Tribune, it 
would be more commendable to wear the plain 
clothes of a poor man than these pompous gar- 
ments" (p. 75). T'he chronicler well delineated the 
fall of Cola; he left his rise to power less well 
explained. 

RICHARD C. CUSIMANO 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 


JOHN V. A. FINE, JR. The Bosnian Church: A New 
Interpretation. A Study of the Bosnian Church and Its 
Place in State and Society from the 13th to the 15th 
Centuries. (East European Monographs, number 
10.) Boulder, Colo.: East European Quarterly; dis- 
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tributed by Columbia University Press, New York. 
1975. Pp. ix, 447. $17.50. 


John V. A. Fine, Jr.’s book on the medieval Bos- 
nian Church is an extremely lucid study of a 
confusing historical phenomenon. The Bosnian 
Church has generally been viewed as a "Mani- 
chean” religious institution with close spiritual ties 
to the dualist Bogomils of Bulgaria and Cathars of 
northern Italy. The sources for this interpretation, 
however, are largely Italian, and thus at least one 
step removed from the facts they provide. On the 
other hand, Slavic sources (particularly from 
Catholic Dubrovnik, which had close ties with 
Bosnian churchmen) present a very different pic- 
ture of the Bosnian Church, a picture that coin- 
cides with the few Bosnian sources extant. It is the 
picture which emerges from the Slavic sources that 
Fine accepts: the Bosnian Church was a hier- 
archically arranged monastic community, quite 
orthodox in doctrine but independent of both the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
which filled the vacuum in the church life of Bos- 
nia from the thirteenth century until Bosnia be- 
came a mission field for the Franciscan friars in the 
mid-fourteenth century. Dualist tendencies prob- 
ably did exist in Bosnia, but essentially outside the 
main body of the Bosnian Church. The mis- 
conception that the Bosnian Church was ‘‘Mani- 
chean" probably stemmed from some minor dual- 
ist influence on the church, if not from simple 
confusion. 

Fine argues convincingly that such an inter- 
pretation is the only one which fits with the other- 
wise contradictory sources. His careful analysis 
and weighing of the sources, their contexts, and 
their prejudices, suggest that he is right. Fine's 
description of the Bosnian Church as a few related 
monastic communities, possibly of the Slavic Latin 
rite (an aspect to which Fine should perhaps de- 
vote more attention), serving as a “‘nativistic” re- 
action to Hungarian Catholic threats helps explain 
why the Bosnian Church disappeared so rapidly 
when the Franciscan missionaries and Serbian Or- 
thodox clergy began to move into Bosnia and 
neighboring Herzegovina. Essentially a monastic 
institution, the Bosnian Church, unlike the Catho- 
lic and Orthodox Churches with their parish-ori- 
ented structures, could not play an effective role in 
the daily life of the laity and thus had little popular 
support. Fine's elaboration of his thesis within the 
context of Bosnian history and, particularly, 
against the background of the anthropology and 
folk culture of the region, makes this study an 
important addition to our knowledge of the me- 
dieval Balkans. 

GEORGE P. MAJESKA 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 
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H. R. ELLIS DAVIDSON. The Viking Road to Byzanttum. 
London: George Allen and Unwin; distributed by 
Rowman and Littlefield, Totowa, N.J. 1976. Pp. 
341. $20.00. 


For the casual reader this book is a delight, for the 
serious historian it is light—at best a fringe bene- 
fit. Drawing upon Scandinavian folklore, my- 
thology, runeology, sagas, eddas, etc., and some of 
the historical sources from Russia and Byzantium, 
the author produced a sort of Davidson’s Golden 
Bough, a melange of good stories and interesting 
speculations, but not history. H. R. Ellis Davidson 
is well aware “that the hard core of fact behind the 
stories is not easy to establish" (p. 207) and studs 
her narrative with monitory phrases even as she 
leads us cheerfully through the twilight zone of her 
subject matter. 

We can take it as a hard fact that the Vikings of 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries ‘‘got 
around.” The author presents a mass of evidence, 
never really in dispute, to the general effect that 
they traveled east and south as well as west and 
south. The testimony of the Swedish runestones, 
the Icelandic sagas, the coin hoards, the Byzantine 
historians, etc., is conclusive. When it becomes a 
matter of identifying the different adventurers and 
their varied adventures, sorting out where “they” 
went, whom they served or fought, what they saw, 
where they died, or what they brought back, how- 
ever, nothing is very conclusive. Davidson does not 
successfully sort out the goodies in her grab bag. 
Indeed, she may add to the confusion as she 
throws in additional clues, hints, and guesses 
rather than disposing of any with finality. A cer- 
tain carelessness in the editing—some incorrect 
dates, for example—also burdens us unnecessar- 
ily. The perennial controversies about Scandina- 
vians in the East, meanwhile, are not moved a 
centimeter toward resolution, nor is the influence 
of Eastern art, legends, and customs, upon Scandi- 
navian culture established. These matters are dis- 
cussed, the various possible connections are sug- 
gested, much of the pertinent literature is referred - 
to, and all this makes the book good reading. 
Given the fragmentary or unreliable nature of the 
source material perhaps that is all we should ex- 
pect. 

HEINZ E. ELLERSIECK 
California Institute of Technology 
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URS BITTERLI. Die "Wilden? und die "Zilisierten": 
Grundzüge einer Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte der eu- 
ropaisch-iiberseeischen Begegnung. (Beck'sche Sonde- 
rausgaben.) Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck. 1976. Pp. 


494. DM 35. 
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In the last decade there has been increased interest 
in the study of accounts written by the explorers, 
merchants, and' travelers who discovered new 
lands and peoples during the age of European 
reconnaissance and discovery from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. Urs Bitterli believes that 
European colonial history is not just a story of 
power politics and economic exploitation but is 
also the history of the coming together and mixing 
of a variety of peoples, cultures, and life styles. The 
cultural interaction of Europeans with natives of 
Africa, the New World, and the islands of the 
Pacific had a dramatic impact not only on non- 
Europeans, but upon the literary history of the 
European Enlightenment. 

Rather than introducing new material to the 
reader, the author presents an encyclopedia of 
early modern European travel history. He adroitly 
summarizes much well-known information. As a 
case in point, he describes the initial encounters of 
Europeans and natives, meetings which were char- 
acterized by ignorance on both sides. Soon, the 
superiority of European technology and military 
power became apparent. What was soon to be- 
come a collision of cultures was marked by wars 
and trade, slave hunters and missionaries. Bit- 
terli’s work is wide in scope and interdisciplinary 
in method. It is not uncommon to encounter a 
section on the reaction of Voltaire to non-Western 
cultures followed in short order by a description of 
the everyday life of the black slave on the " Zucker- 
farm" in the West Indies. 

One result of the creation of a large body of 
travel literature describing non-Western cultures 
and peoples was the development within Europe of 
a strong curiosity about the exotic. Soon non- 
Western natives began to visit England, France; 
and other Western countries; the native visitor 
became an object of interest and of study to schol- 
ars. As a result we have the beginning of racial 
classification, the beginning of early anthropology, 
and ultimately an enhancement of European eth- 
nocentricism. 

In the second major portion of this volume, the 
author portrays the cultural vitality of Europe up 
to the beginning of the French Revolution. He 
outlines various European attempts to understand 
nature and to explore the horizons of knowledge; 
he examines the work of naturalists, the rise of 
learned societies, the work of French Encyclope- 
dists (Diderot and d'Alembert), and the possi- 
bilities of cross-cultural dialogue in the writings of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau. 

After a very long introduction, Bitterli examines 
a crucial problem, the nature of the travel books 
that generated and helped to form European atti- 
tudes toward the non-West. The author describes 
well the critical and editorial efforts of Richard 
Hakluyt and the work of Dutch printers. As for 
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France, the author writes (p. 248) that travel liter- 
ature appeared later there than in other countries. 
One wonders if the author is as familiar with the 
travel literature itself as he is with its supposed 
importance. He seems unaware of the fact that 
travel literature printed in the French language 
(presumably for a French market) was published 
in German cities such as Marburg, for example, 
the work of Han Staden (a Hamburg merchant 
who traveled in Brazil), Veritable habite par des hom- 
mes Sauvages (1557). Similarly the famous, Cosmog- 
raphy of Sebastian Münster was published in a 
French edition (1568) relatively soon after its ap- 
pearance in German (1544). This criticism is not 
serious since Bitterli's omissions are not numer- 
ous, but the sequence of publication and trans- 
lation is important in estimating the impact of 
travel books on Europeán culture. Bitterli's vol- 
ume is without question a contribution to the gen- 
eral field of travel literature and the cultural signif- 
icance of the age of reconnaissance and discovery 
for European literature and patterns of intellectual 
discussion and debate. Although the book is too 
general to be of great value to the advanced stu- 
dent, it is an essential tool for the novice. The 
study is somewhat dated; the author appears to be 
unaware of important interpretative articles on the 
nature of travel literature published in major U.S. 
journals. Further, the author essentially ignores 
the manner in which the travel books were pub- 
lished and edited in the early part of the age of 
discovery and reconnaissance. He ignores some 
important factors in assessing the impact of travel 
literature upon the intellectual history of early 
modern Europe. 

RICHARD G. COLE 

Luther College 


JAMES ALLEN VANN. The Swabian Kreis: Institutional 
Growth in the Holy Roman Empire, 1646-1715. (Stud- 
ies Presented to the International Commission for 
the History of Representative and Parliamentary 
Institutions, number 53.) Brussels: Les Éditions de 
la Librairie Encyclopédique. 1975. Pp. 338. 


James A. Vann has written a detailed study of the 
Swabian “Circle” during a period in which corpo- 
rate provincial governments experienced a brief 
flourish as centers of German political life. Origi- 
nally established in the sixteenth century to look 
after details in the raising of Imperial armies, the 
Circles in the Southwest rose to importance when 
the political paralysis of the Imperial! Diet forced 
them to take the chief responsibility for fending off 
the French on one frontier and the Turks on the 
other. Within the Swabian Circle, tlie larger es- 
tates were temporarily willing to cooperate with 
the smaller estates because of the need for internal 
consolidation and because of the threat of con- 
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quest by Louis XIV. The Kreistag, the assembly of 
the Circle, unified the diverse estates by protecting 
property in privilege as well as in things. The 
meetings of this assembly were occasions for ba- 
roque protocol, but protocol which established 
relationships for the hard business of political bar- 
gaining. Vann gives the disputes over status and 
precedence, often dismissed as unimportant by 
modern scholars, the serious attention they de- 
serve. The Kreis not only cared for the raising and 
quartering of troops, but it also executed a com- 
plex monetary policy and worked to prevent dis- 
turbances in the existing order of independent 
estates. The Habsburg ‘authorities played a self- 
contradictory role toward the Circle: often it was 
not clear whether they were more serious about 
meeting the needs of the Empire or fulfilling the 
special territorial and religious goals of the Habs- 
burg dynasty. After the end of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, the desire of the large estates 
to resume independent policies of expansion 
doomed the Swabian Circle to decay as an in- 
stitution. 

This book argues that the provincial corporate 
governments under the Reich provided many of 
the services of a full-scale government, and that the 
assemblies of churchmen, princes, and towns pro- 
ceeded rationally to meet perceived problems. The 
wreckers of this order of property and privilege 
were not the smaller estates but rather such large 
territorial states as Württemberg, or even Habs- 
burg Austria. 

This balanced, readable book combines a de- 
tailed analysis of a premodern political institution 
with a warm appreciation of the German society 
which produced it. Now the latest and best study 
of German provincial corporations is available in 
English. 

STEVEN W. ROWAN 
University of Missouri, 
St. Louis 


JACQUES SOLE. L'amour en Occident à l Tr moderne. 
(L'Aventure humaine.) Paris: Albin Michel. 1976. 


Pp. 311. 39 fr. 


In spite of the title, this book is not so much a 
study of love as of sex. It is one of a series of 
volumes published under the general title of 
"L'Aventure humaine" under the general editor- 
ship of Robert Delort. Basically Jacques Solé ex- 
amines attitudes toward sex and sexual practices 
in the period from 1500 to 1800 with emphasis on 
France, but with considerable coverage of Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, and 
with occasional glances at Spain, Italy, Denmark, 
and the American colonies, as well as brief refer- 
ences to other areas. The author attempts to be all- 
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encompassing. Since Solé's doctoral dissertation 
was on seventeenth-century French confessional 
literature, it is understandable that the section on 
religious attitudes is particularly good. He also 
provides good brief summaries of the legal and 
medical literature. Almost no aspect of sexual be- 
havior is left untouched. Included are discussions 
of prenuptial relations, marital coitus, illegiti-. 
macy, masturbation, celibacy, homosexuality, bes- 
tiality, sadism, adultery, prostitution, nudism, 
eroticism, pornography, clothing, and attitudes to- 
ward the female. In the process of his investigation 
the author challenges many of the assumptions 
about illegitimacy recently popularized by some 
writers. ; 

A major criticism of the study is the lack of 
footnotes, a lack which makes it difficult to deter- 
mine where the author acquired his information or 
how valid it might be. [n general I agree with most 
of his summaries but some seemed to be based on 
doubtful interpretations which I could not easily 
check. The book also lacks an index. In a book 
designed for the general reader these might not be 
serious flaws, but the general reader, even if the 
book was translated into English, would have 
great difficulty. Solé assumes the reader will have a 
scholar's grasp of early modern history. Individ- 
uals and movements are not identified or ex- 
plained. Most Americans would know Shake- 
speare, and probably individuals such as 
Montaigne or Rabelais; others are known only to 
the specialist. Despite these deficiencies, the book 
is still highly recommended. It has material that 
will enliven any lecture. Solé knows his field and 
he avoids most of the facile generalizations made 
by many who have begun to write in this area. 

VERN L. BULLOUGH ' 
California State University, 
Northridge 


JOUN P. McKAY. Tramways and Trolleys: The Rise of 


Urban Mass Transport in Europe. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1976. Pp. x, 266. $14.50. 


Before streetcars and automobiles, most urban- 
dwellers lived in concentrated central areas close 
to sources of work. Frequently, the residence was 
the place of work. John P. McKay has written a 
useful and interesting book about one important 
aspect of the transport revolution that helped 
change this pattern: the transition frorn horsecars 
to electric trolleys. His focus is on Europe, but he 
traces American influences and makes some Euro- 
pean-American comparisons. 

The initiative for change from horsecars to elec- 
tric trolleys came from a few private electrical 
manufacturers, who crossed national boundaries. 
As McKay says, “What American enterprise was ^ 
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to France and Great Britain, German and French 
enterprise was to the countries of the Mediterra- 
nean. And what Belgian entrepreneurs were to 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East, their British 
counterparts were to the colonies and Latin Amer- 
ica" (p. 244). The technology was often conceived 
in Europe but developed first in the United States. 
Although the U.S. was far ahead of Europe in 
adopting electric trolleys, after 1890 Europe soon 
caught up and took the lead. One reason for delay 
was that European municipalities were much 
more concerned about urban beauty and welfare 
for the poorer classes. American cities gave long- 
term franchises to private street railroad com- 
panies; Great Britain leaned more to municipal 
ownership. American municipalities exercised 
little influence over the companies’ internal finan- 
cial arrangements and in general relied on com- 
petition in the free marketplace as a regulator; 
Europe recognized sooner and more generally that 
public transport was inherently monopolistic and 
should be closely regulated. McKay concludes 
that Americans should have been and should now 
be more careful to assess the long-range impact of 
new technology. 

Probably because of the book's heavy reliance on 
official reports, the tone—while pleasant-—is 
somewhat antiseptic and technocratic. Corruption 
and colorful personalities are barely mentioned; 
we see little of the heat and dust of connivery and 
conflict. We are given clear narrative description, 
with relatively little application of rigorous social 
science methodologies or explicit linkages to rele- 
vant social science theories. The author concen- 
trated on getting those trolleys invented and in- 
stalled. Consequently, as he points out, there are 
numerous lacunae, especially in analysis of effects. 
His discussion stops at about 1910. Among many 
subjects not fully considered is the impact of the 
transport revolution on family life and the situa- 
tion of women. More detailed crosscultural city- 
by-city general impact comparisons are needed. 

The author relied mainly on French, German, 
and British sources, and has not surveyed the 
whole European situation. He does not mention, 
for example, several books about trolleys pub- 
lished in the Netherlands in the 1960s. But his book 
is a respectable beginning. He and other scholars 
should go on from here. 

CORINNE LATHROP GILB 
Wayne State University 


FERNANDO CLAUDIN e al. Problemi di storia 
dell Internazionale Comunista (1919-1939): Relazione 
lenule al Seminario di studi organizzato dalla Fondazione 
Luigi Einaudi (Torino, aprile 1972). Edited by apo 
AGOSTI. (Fondazione Luigi Einaudi, "Studi," 
number 15.) Turin: the Fondazione. 1974. Pp. 253. 
L. 3,800. 
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This collection of seven essays is the product of a 
seminar held at the Einaudi Institute in the spring 
of 1972. The editor had previously written an im- 
portant study on the discussions concerning fas- 
cism at the Fourth Congress of the Comintern. He 
is now engaged in publishing a lengthy docu- 
mentary history of the Communist International. 

In his excellent introduction, which contains 
useful bibliographic notes, Aldo Agosti declares 
that some of the contributions appear in their 
"original conversational form," whereas others 
“have been substantially rewritten." We are there- 
fore forewarned that this, like nearly all such col- 
lections, will be uneven in quality. Nearly all of the 
contributors are on the left, but that term covers a 
lot of ground in Latin Europe! The editor, Paolo 
Spriano, and Ernesto Ragionieri (d. 1975) are ac- 
tive members of the PCI; Fernando Claudin, Rob- 
ert Paris, and Massimo L. Salvadori are in the 
non-Communist Marxist Left; Annie Kriegel and 
Leo Valiana are now apparently without any spe- 
cific political commitments. 

Chronologically, the book is divided in the con- 
ventional manner: Kriegel and Salvadori write on 
the biennio rosso of 1919-20; Spriano and Ragionieri 
deal with problems of the United Front period and 
its immediate aftermath; Paris' subject is the third 
period of "class against class"; and Valiani and 
Claudin have essays on the politics of the Popular 
Front. 

Each contribution adds something to our under- 
standing of the history of the Communist Inter- 
national, but limitations of space permit men- 
tioning only a few. Kriegel suggestively views the 
early history of the Comintern as an internal 
struggle between the "extreme left” (“a kind of 
orthodoxy or revolutionary centrality") and the 
"ultra-left," a mixture of Marxism and anarchism 
which usually, but not always, took the form of 
“Sovietism” (p. 34). Salvadori is convincing in his 
demonstration that no country in Europe was “‘ob- 
jectively" revolutionary in 1919-20, except Russia. 

The late Ernesto Ragionieri’s essay on the pro- 
gram of the Communist International is the long- 
est and probably the most important contribution 
(it was previously published in Stud: Storici, 
1971—72). Ragionieri proves, at least to the satisfac- 
tion of this reader, that the debate preceding the 
adoption of the program of the Sixth Congress of 
the C.I. in 1928 was remarkably open. It was, he 
states, "perhaps the last great public debate... in 
which the several contrasting theses on the roads 
to world revolution openly clashed” (p. 107). The 
contrast between this debate and much of the re- 
maining proceedings of the Sixth Congress, best 
known for its initiation of the notorious “Third 
Period," is itself remarkable. Ragioneri devotes 
several pages to Clara Zetkin's speech on the pro- 
gram. Her contribution was indeed on a very high 
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level. In contrast to the position of “class against 
class” adopted by the Congress, Zetkin urged the 
importance of winning over the “petty and middle 
bourgeoisie of the cities and within them the im- 
portant strata of the’ intellectuals.” She criticized 
the program's rigid and harsh attack on religion, 
and her critique of the program's section on the 
woman question is positively inspired and of great 
contemporary relevance. 

Paris! essay is notable both for its extremist, 
almost bizarre, conclusions (for example, the Ger- 
man Communist Party was pushed to its “‘suicide” 
in order to avoid the “birth of competitive experi- 
ences" which would detract from or affect the 
Soviet experience [p. 1g1]) and for many acute 
observations. Among these are his reconstruction 
of the prehistory, from as far back as 1921, of the 
“class against class" tactic. Another is his inter- 
esting, and at least partially valid, point that in the 
"Third Period the industrial proletariat “plays less 
and less of a role in the tactics—as well as the 
strategy—of the communist parties.” The practice 
of “class against class” is based essentially on “the 
marginal sectors of the world of capitalist produc- 
tion—‘oppressed nationalities,’ ‘subject peoples of 
the colonies,’ [and the] ‘totally and partially 
unemployed’ " (p. 177). Paris notes that it is cer- 
tainly not by pure chance that some of the classical 
documents of the Third Period have been pub- 
lished by the French Maoist organizations. 

This highly readable and provocative book is a 
useful addition to the literature on the Communist 
International. 

JOHN M. CAMMETT 
John Jay College, 
City University of New York 


PAUL GORDON LAUREN. Diplomats and Bureaucrats: 
The First Institutional Responses to Twentieth-Century 
Diplomacy in France and Germany. (Hoover In- 
stitution Publications, number 153.) Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 1976. Pp. xviii, 294. $11.00. 


International affairs are generally approached 
from one of two directions. Diplomatic historians 
usually focus on the specifics of “high policy" — 
policy formulation, personalities, and crises— 
while political scientists seek patterns and typo- 
logies in events, institutions, and individuals. Paul 
Gordon Lauren’s book successfully combines both 
methods by analyzing reforms instituted in the 
French and German foreign ministries after World 
War I in comparative and national terms. 
Political, social, and intellectual developments 
at the beginning of the twentieth century produced 
mounting pressure from the French and German 
public, parliament, and press for “modernization” 
of their traditional, small, and largely aristocratic 
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foreign ministries in the interest of efficiency, con- 
trol, and responsiveness to new problems. Organi- 
zational structure was most affected: previously 
separate political and commercial areas were uni- 
fied, geographic divisions and functional special- 
ties created, administrative and managerial tech- 
niques and technological inventions utilized, and 
propaganda activities augmented. The results 
were greater size, expenditure, centralization, in- 
tricacy, and standardization—all the hallmarks of 
modern bureaucracy. Professionalization of per- 
sonnel was sought through uniform and demand- 
ing standards of recruitment, examination, train- 
ing, compensation, promotion and discipline. 
Considering the institutional resistance, Lauren 
views these reforms as "impressive" (p. 117) and 
"remarkable" (p. 153). 

He draws a number of insightful conclusions. 
The experiences of the French and German foreign 
ministries display the elements of institutional evo- 
lution, namely, pressures for reform, personalities 
of successful reformers, resistance of old personnel 
and practices, sources of institutional tension, and 
eventual compromise between traditional pro- 
cedures and visionary programs. They likewise 
point up the bureaucratic dilemma of reconciling 
efficiency and complexity, centralization and com- 
partmentalization, flexibility and standardization, 
creativity and conformity, and political views and 
obedience. Lauren contends that these institutions 
are integral parts of their societies and of contem- 
porary European civilization and that the reforms 
reflect the transition from “old” to “new” diplo- 
macy, that is, politicization of foreign policy. He 
implies that “modernization” reduces national 
distinctions since the reforms responded to general 
rather than specifically national impulses and 
were similar in both countries. : 

At the risk of demanding too much, it is impor- 
tant to indicate what the book does not do. Al- 
though a convincing case is made for the sim- 
ilarities between these reforms, the differences are. 
not clear. But if institutions reflect their societies 
(as Lauren claims) and if French and German 
societies differed, institutional reforms should have 
reflected these differences; if the reforms were 
identical, institutions do not represent their so- 
cieties. Furthermore, Lauren's claim for the insti- 
tutional importance of the reforms is not demon- 
strated. The actual results of personnel reforms are 
not indicated; other studies of bureaucracy suggest 
that personnel changes are minimal, even in revo- 
lutions. The net result of organizational reforms 
remains unclear: standardization, centralization, 
and comprehensiveness were offset by complex 
new problems, threats of “outside” encroachment, 
and bureaucratic inertia. Above all, Lauren does 
not prove the diplomatic historical significance of 
the reforms, namely, their effect on international 
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events. Did augmented and modernized foreign 
ministries exert greater influence? The tendency of 
interwar leaders to resort to ‘“‘summitry” and to 
disregard their diplomats suggests the opposite. 
Did reformed foreign ministries produce diplo- 
matic departures? The continuity of interwar and 
prewar policies implies that they did not. Was the 
"new" diplomacy a departure in content or merely 
in style, old wine in new bottles? In short, the 
validity of diplomatic institutional history depends 
on its influence on international relations. 

Lauren has nonetheless increased our under- 
standing of a neglected area. Clearly written, well 
organized, and exhaustively researched, the book 
is not only informative in its own right but also a 
model for this type of study. 

L. L. FARRAR, JR. 
Boston University 


D. E. HOAK. The King’s Council in the Reign of Edward 
VI. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1976. 


Pp. x, 374. $29.50. 


In this exhaustive study of the Edwardian Privy 
Council D. E. Hoak greatly enlarges our knowl- 
edge of government and politics during the reign of 
Edward VI. Hoak's account of the Edwardian 
council as an institution—its membership, busi- 
ness, and procedure—supersedes all previous ac- 
counts. Equally significant is his description of 
what the Privy Council actually did in discharging 
its policy-making, administrative, and quasi-judi- 
cial functions. What emerges is a fresh picture of 
the contrasting regimes of the Protector Somerset 
and the Duke of Northumberland. 

When Somerset overturned Henry VIII's will, 
which had designated a new Privy Council to gov- 
ern England during Edward's minority, he re- 
stored the council to its traditional Henrician 
form. Moreover, the council of the Protectorate 
always had its fair share of Cromwellian adminis- 
trators. The continuity, however, meant little be- 
cause of Somerset's perfunctory use of the council. 
Policy did not originate in council as it should have 
during the King's minority; the council really did 
not advise as it would have under an adult mon- 
arch. Policy was actually made and acted upon by 
Somerset on his own. Though not discounting the 
importance of the failure of Somerset's policies, 
Hoak argues convincingly that administrative in- 
competence was the principal reason for his fall. 

When Northumberland gained control, he 
packed the Privy Council, making it more Protes- 
tant and aristocratic and less Cromwellian in com- 
position, but he also restored government by coun- 
cil. He used his powers as Lord President to 
dominate the council's proceedings, but he dele- 
gated the specialized work of government to coun- 
cillors abler than himself. He gave Edward VI a 
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staged and controlled role in government. He also 
carried out a reorganization of procedure that for 
the first time fixed the administrative routine of the 
council. Northumberland merits credit for contin- 
uing and developing Thomas Cromwell's work of 
making the Privy Council the King's main in- 
strument of government, but, as Hoak concludes, 
his treasonous and personally fatal attempt to alter 
the succession has obscured his achievement. 
Hoak's book, which is incompletely outlined 
here, provides an important beginning for a 
needed revision of the prevailing interpretations of 
the reign of Edward VI. 
MORTIMER LEVINE 
West Virginia University 


MICHAEL VAN CLEAVE ALEXANDER. Charles ls Lord 
Treasurer: Sir Richard Weston, Earl of Portland 
(1577-1035). Foreword by a. L. Rowse. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1975. Pp. 
xvi, 261. $18.95. 


Most students of the events leading to the English 
Civil War have followed the Earl of Clarendon in 
viewing Sir Richard Weston as an ambitious 
courtier who, with success, became as overbearing 
in manner and grasping in spirit as he did corpu- 
lent in body. As Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the later 1620s, he championed the king's needs at 
a time when the king’s substance was being noto- 
riously wasted; as treasurer during the first years 
of personal rule, he devised the means of keeping 
the government afloat without parliamentary 
sanction. To his own and later ages, these unpopu- 
lar roles showed him to be an unprincipled time- 
server or the agent and apologist for tyranny. Now, 
in the first extended study of his career, Michael 
Van Cleave Alexander has made an attempt to see 
Weston as a statesman of talent and integrity who 
served his king diligently, working against great 
odds to restore prudence and responsibility to 
royal policy. As treasurer he increased ordinary 
revenues and kept the king's debts down by reduc- 
ing pensions and preventing overseas military ad- 
ventures. Though not a reformer or modernizer 
like his great predecessors Salisbury and Middle- 
sex, Weston actually accomplished more than 
they, Alexander believes, simply by exploiting 
existing opportunities. Through his efforts the pol- 
icy of personal rule would have succeeded—at his 
death the country was apparently placid, the gov- 
ernment apparently solvent and its institutions ap- 
parently intact—had it not been for the absolutist 
instincts of his enemy, Archbishop Laud. 

The materials from which Alexander has drawn 
can bear his sympathetic interpretation as easily 
as any other, and it is no doubt high time that the 
Earl of Portland’s image be cleansed of some of the 
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tar that was liberally spread in the past. But Alex- 
ander is able to provide little that is new other than 
his tolerant understanding. There are no extensive 
personal papers from which he can reconstruct 
Portland's motives and sentiments with con- 
fidence, and too much must be accepted on the 
author's assertion. The lack of first-hand sources is 
a crippling problem throughout; too often Alexan- 
der is forced to summarize well-known events from 
familiar documents with no other purpose than to 
place Portland within them. But this book is useful 
despite its limitations; it provides a com- 
prehensible survey of the functions of the major 
financial officers of Caroline England and a care- 
fully plotted narrative of the career of the most 
important of them. A better treatment of either 
will probably have to wait for major discoveries of 
new sources. 

ROBERT W. KENNY 

George Washington University 


J- 8. MORRILL. The Revolt of the Provinces: Conservatives 
and Radicals in the English Civil War, 1630-1650. 
(Historical Problems: Studies and Documents.) 
Ak York: Barnes and Noble. 1976. Pp. 234. 
15.00. 


The wealth of attention devoted in recent years to 
the English revolution has included a large 
amount of research in local history, published and 
unpublished. The present work contains a good 
synthesis of studies in this field together with a 
selection of illustrative documents which should be 
useful to teachers and students. It also presents an 
interpretation of the revolution from a provincial 
perspective. Focused on the interaction between 
the central government and county communities, 
its theme is the persistent dornination of local con- 
cerns, allegiances, and interests in the relation of 
the provinces to the center. J. S. Morrill calls this 
instinctive attachment and its concomitant politi- 
cal overtones the pure Country" attitude. He sees 
it as the perennial element conditioning the re- 
sponse of provincial England both to the govern- 
ment of Charles I and to the revolutionary regime 
that succeeded. Because of it, the desire uppermost 
among many county notables and the mass of 
inhabitants during the Civil War was for the re- 
conciliation of differences and peace. Away from 
Westminster and the capital, the prevailing note of 
the war period became one of opposition to the 
heavy burdens and unprecedented intervention 
from the center which hostilities brought in their 
train. Parliament, the author thinks, pretty much 
abandoned traditiona] methods of local govern- 
ment in fighting the war. The King, on the other 
hand, though trying to follow accustomed ways, 
could not control his forces, which ravaged the 
areas they controlled. But Parliament's financial 
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exactions and county committees introduced a 
new tyranny which set off a powerful provincial 
reaction. To drive home his argument, the author 
stresses the extent of neutralism during the war. 
He also gives a lengthy treatment to the Club- 
men's movement in the West as the most signifi- 
cant manifestation of the neutralist trend, viewing 
it as a positive, clear-sighted force for moderation 
and the rule of law rather than as due to political 
indifference or sheer conservatism. 

Critical readers are likely to feel some doubts 
about this account. They will consider that it car- 
ries its thesis too far and will question whether 
Parliament’s rule in the 1640s was quite as untradi- 
tional, or neutralism as politically principled and 
inoffensive, as is suggested. They may also occa- 
sionally differ with the interpretation of the evi- 
dence for these conclusions. More generally, they 
may see in it, as I do, traces of the sentimentalism 
to which a good deal of local history has been 
prone through excessive stress on the independ- 
ence, particularism, and autonomy of commu- 
nities. To adopt the latter standpoint unqualifiedly 
is to overlook the fact that England was the most 
politically integrated and unified of all European 
kingdoms, that its provincialism was in- 
comparably weaker than, as well as different from, 
for example, France’s, that its aristocracy and gov- 
erning elites were the most imbued with a na- 
tional, kingdom-wide outlook, and that of all con- 
temporary representative assemblies the English 
parliament alone, as the political focus of these 
elites, possessed both the ability and will to take 
over the rule of a great royal state. 

In spite of these reservations, Morrill’s thought- 
ful study is well worth reading and deserves praise 
as a serious effort to introduce a fresh dimension in 
the comprehension of the English revolution. 

PEREZ ZAGORIN 
University of Rochester 


MARGARET C. JACOB. The Newtonians and the English 
Revolution, 1689-1720. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1976. Pp. 288. $14.50. 


CHARLES WEBSTER. The Great Instauration: Science, 
Medicine and Reform, 1626-1660. London: Duck- 
worth. 1975. Pp. xvi, 630. £13.50. 


The history of science has long been torn by antag- 
onistic ideals which have come to be summarized 
in recent years by the slogans “internal” and “‘ex- 
ternal.” Charles Webster’s Great Instauration and 
Margaret Jacob's Newtonians and the English Revolu- 
lion both aggressively embrace the external ap- 
proach. Both interpret critical issues in the growth 
of English science in the seventeenth century in 
terms of religious and political movements. Both 
ignore the simultaneous developments in science 
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elsewhere, which to internalists always appear as 
important factors in any analysis of scientific 
change. 

Webster's study reasserts the much-argued con- 
tention that the Puritans played a central role in 
the growth of modern science. Whether one agrees 
or disagrees with his argument, few will wish to 
deny the importance of this massive and exhaus- 
tive study, which is bound, I think, to be recog- 
nized at once as the leading exposition of the Puri- 
tan thesis. Where earlier works such as Robert K. 
Merton's, following the suggestion of Weber, have 
stressed the Puritan ethic, Webster adds a new 
dimension to the argument by showing the role of 
Puritan millenialism. Many English Puritans, in- 
cluding the extensive group clustered about Sam- 
uel Hartlib, the central figure in the book, thought 
the new age was at hand when England would 
build the Protestant New Jerusalem. The com- 
pleted Reformation would usher in the great in- 
stauration, a revival of learning in which the fruits 
of experimental science would lead to a recon- 
struction of society. With a monumental display of 
scholarship, Webster follows the várious ramifica- 
tions of this vision. A chapter on the scientific 
community until the early 1660s is the best treat- 
ment of the background and organization of the 
Royal Society that has appeared. His discussion of 
proposed educational reforms places this liter- 
ature, which has long been known, within a 
broader framework of comprehension. Finally, two 
long chapters deal with proposed medical reforms 
and with the allied topic of utilitarian projects in 
general. As the title of the book announces, the 
Puritans adopted Bacon's program of applying ex- 
perimental science to the relief of man's estate; in 
the two concluding chapters, Webster details the 
multitudinous attempts to realize its promise in 
the period from 1640 to 1660. 

The more important a book is, the greater the 
obligation to discuss it critically. Modern science 
has been at least two things. On the one hand, it 
has been a sociological phenomenon, a movement 
involving an ever-increasing number of men. For a 
century now, statistics have been compiled which 
show the concentrated role of Calvinists in the 
scientific revolution. Analogous statistics, which 
further extend the implication of earlier ones, pro- 
vide the bedrock on which Webster’s position 
rests. A century of criticism has not conjured ear- 
lier statistics away; I suspect that Webster's will 
also survive. Science is also a second thing, how- 
ever, a body of theories. To internalists, a dis- 
cussion of the growth of modern science that has 
nothing to say about the specific restructuring of 
natural philosophy in the seventeenth century is 
radically incomplete. Perhaps the ultimate ques- 
tion between Webster and the internalists is the 
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application of the word “science.” With some dis- 
dain, he quotes Rupert Hall's opinion that Puri- 
tans wrote about science in general terms but did 
little to advance it. “Distinctions of this kind,” he 
asserts, “have no real historical foundation." Un- 
fortunately, his pronouncement comes after nearly 
five hundred long pages crammed with talk about 
science in general but very little in particular that 
many would call science. Can one seriously con- 
sider John Beale's garrulous descriptions of how 
they grew fruit trees in Somerset as science? Does 
one find in Beale—or in proposals to coin with 
machines (the principles of which had been known 
for centuries), in mercantilist justifications of the 
Navigation Act, or in the Down Survey of Ire- 
land—that radical revision of the categories of nat- 
ural science without which the modern world 
would be an utterly different place? The issue is 
not the worthiness of these activities, but whether 
clarity of thought is served in calling them science. 

Similar considerations apply to technology. 
Webster's repeated reference to the modern sepa- 
ration of science from technology, in contrast to 
their union in the seventeenth century, utterly baf- 
fles me. I see things exactly reversed. In the last 
hundred and fifty years, science—that is, the spe- 
cific intellectual product of the scientific revolu- 
tion—has penetrated and transformed technology 
to the point that it is now virtually impossible to 
distinguish the two. The seventeenth century, on 
the other hand, was filled with talk about useful 
knowledge which had, as far as I can find, little 
bearing upon actual technology. When one consid- 
ers how central it is to his argument, it is revealing 
how few useful inventions Webster can trace to his 
Puritan scientists. A great deal is said about the 
diffusion of established techniques (which arose 
initially from empirical practice which can hardly 
be called scientific). One new dye is the only useful 
product of scientific investigation that I found in 
the entire book; even in that case I would be 
interested to learn whether in fact it came into 
general use. I am not ready on so slender a basis to 
find the source of modern scientific technology in 
the Baconian talk of Puritan reformers. 

Despite these reservations, I regard The: Great 
Instauralion as an important book. It is a major 
contribution to the historiography of the Puritan 
revolution. In his desire to make it also the ex- 
planation of the scientific revolution, however, 
Webster stretches his case beyond its limit. Surely 
we need his attention to the scientific movement, 
but his disdain for the internal history of science is 
no less one-sided than the lack of attention to the 
movement by others. 

In shorter scope, Jacob’s book aspires as 
grandly. A study of the Latitudinarians, it dis- 
cusses their use of Newtonian natural philosophy 
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in social philosophy, specifically as they strove to 
find a formula for reconciliation after the Glorious 
Revolution. If Jacob were willing to leave it at this, 
one could welcome her work as a penetrating in- 
vestigation of the Latitudinarians' practical theol- 
ogy. As her label "the Newtonians" announces, 
she is not ready to leave it there, however. She 
claims to discover the source of Newtonian natural 
philosophy in the ruminations of the Latitudina- 
rians. I am puzzled by her principles of historical 
confirmation. Without even examining the scien- 
tific roots of Newtonian natural philosophy, she is 
prepared to pronounce confidently that its source 
is to be found in the group she has studied. In light 
of the significance of Newtonian natural philoso- 
phy; her argument implies that the Latitudina- 
rians were crucial figures in the intellectual history 
of modern Europe. Whenever I try to take them 
that seriously, I recall the seventeenth century re- 
sponse to the question of what the Latitudinarians 
held: “The richest benefices in England.” 
RICHARD S. WESTFALL 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


pnm HOOK. The Baroque Age in England. London: 
ames and Hudson; distributed by Transatlan- 
tic Arts, Levittown, N.Y. 1976. Pp. 207. $19.50. 


Judith Hook has attempted an introduction to the 
cultural history of England between 1630 and 1730. 
The theoretical impetus for the book is sound, that 
a historian should take into account society's 
"characteristic forms of self expression both con- 
scious and unconscious" (p.7); but the title and 
the book's claims are misleading. Most of the book 
is on exterior and interior architectural material, 
with some intellectual, political, and social back- 
ground. The plates, inostly of exteriors and interi- 
ors of buildings, are well-chosen and functional. 
The chapter on "The Artist in Society" is inter- 
esting and useful. So are chapters such as “Money 
and Materials" and "The Makers [artisans] of the 
English Baroque." Hook is especially good on the 
historical details of what expenses and work habits 
went into building and decorating. Even the bibli- 
ography and appendixes primarily concentrate on 
architectural studies, Appendix II, for example, is 
"an Alphabetical L'ist of Some Major Baroque 
Works of Architecture" (in England). There is no 
comparable list for any of the other arts. 

"There are some nagging problems. Although she 
designates a time as “baroque,” Hook never de- 
fines (only describes, pp. 11 ff.) the kind of art she 
calls “baroque.” B. Sprague Allen's Tides of Eng- 
lish Taste is dated 1969 although it first appeared in 
1937. Danniells [sic] is misspelled. Bredvold's Zn- 
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tellectual Milieu of John Dryden (1934) has been su- 
perseded by Philip Harth’s Contexts of Dryden's 
Thought (1968). One would expect more footnotes 
pointing out specialized primary and secondary 
material. Hook, omitting vast areas of scholarship 
and seventeenth-century writing, includes twenty- 
six authors in the list of primary sources, and only 
sixty-three secondary works. She also says, “There 
were no theoreticians of English baroque art” (p. 
9). Her statement is true only insofar as there were 
no elaborately worked out esthetic philosophies. 
But there was much theory expressed in prefaces, 
essays, and translations. To indicate inadequately 
the amount of theoretical writing, Thomas Pope 
Blount's De Re Poetica (1694) cites the names of 124 
English writers at least twice each. Besides, Hook 
omits the flood of translations of continental theo- 
rists on all the arts, as listed in Wing's Short Title 
Calalogue (1945) and Gallery of Ghosts (1967). Be- 
cause of the English culture and language, these 
translations were anglicized. One example is John 
Evelyn's translation of Roland Fréart’s Idea of the 
Perfection of Painting (1668), where Evelyn disagrees 
with Fréart's evaluation of Michelangelo. Another 
is Boileau's Traité du Sublime (1674) where because 
of cultural differences the English concept of the 
sublime came to mean something quite different. 

A more serious fault is Hook's tendency toward 
over-simplification. For one example, in the chap- 
ter, "World Views” Hook fails to explain the dif- 
fering conceptions of the human soul (pp. 109-10) 
on which the different conceptions of reason de- 
pend. Her brief précis of the positions of the Cam- 
bridge Neoplatonists and the Cartesians is sound, 
but she misrepresents Hobbes' materialism, mak- 
ing his arguments on fancy fit her conception of 
baroque art, saying “No argument could have 
come closer to the central assumptions of baroque 
sensibility" (p. 118). Such an argument is mis- 
leading. The fancy forms the rhetorical devices 
which persuade by moving the emotions and fan- 
cies of viewers and auditors, but Hobbes desig- 
nates fancy as dependent on memory, as ''decay- 
ing sense." He designates fancy inferior to 
judgment, or knowing, and since it is the impor- 
tant faculty in artistic creation, art becomes infe- 
rior to science and history, which deal with facts. 
In what we think of as baroque art (say by Bernini, 
Pozzo, Vivaldi, Crashaw, or Milton), fancy (or 
imagination), judgment, and rhetorical manipu- 
lation are combined. The imaginative visions pro- 
duced by such artists, writers, and musicians defy 
Hobbes' circumscribed idea. 

Hook has the liberty to choose her own subject 
and approach, but we as readers should expect a 
well-defined subject which leads to logical con- 
clusions. In this case, the subject is not clearly 
defined, and although there is interesting and in- 
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formative material, the claims and conclusions of 
the book are relatively empty. 
H. JAMES JENSEN 
Indiana University 


PAUL M. KENNEDY. The Rise and Fall of British Naval 
Mastery. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1976. 
Pp. xviii, 405, $15.00. 


Paul Kennedy offers this book as the first detailed 
reconsideration of the history of British sea power 
since Mahan. Where Mahdn wrote because he 
believed that sea power had been “vastly under- 
rated," Kennedy argues that in fact the “classical 
age of sea power” was relatively short, lying be- 
tween the revolution occasioned in world politics 
by the remarkable evolution of the European sail- 
ing ship from the fifteenth century and the indus- 
trialization of the European, Russian, and Ameri- 
can continents from the later nineteenth century. 
Exceptional circumstances such as the diversion of 
so much of the potential strength of Britain's Euro- 
pean rivals to continental conflict, Britain's emer- 
gence as the world's first industrial nation, and the 
extraordinary weakness of the non-European 
world for at least two centuries are needed to 
explain Britain's rise. Its fall is less surprising—‘‘a 
classic example of what Liddell Hart once called 
‘strategic over-extension'." 

Kennedy analyzes these developments with lu- 
cidity and skill. One example of the general sound- 
ness of his judgment must suffice. On British pol- 
icy in the 1930s he observes: “It would, however, 
have taken a prophet of rare sagacity and insight 
to have foreseen that the international situation 
would change so swiftly, and that so many simul- 
taneous threats to the British Empire would occur 
precisely at a time when its defences were weakest 
and when the public's attention was riveted upon 
the domestic scene.” The author does assume that 
Britain could have disengaged more easily than it 
did from world affairs after 1945. More thought 
was given by the government in 1946-47 to the 
burdens of a continuing imperial role than he rec- 
ognizes, and one of the effects of the close alliance 
with the United States from 1947 was to encourage 
Britain to bear until the later 1960s commitments 
which were really beyond its strength. 

Kennedy provides ample references and a good 
index, though it is a pity he chose to reduce the 
value of the bibliography by confining it to tlie 
works actually cited in the references. Ample at- 
tention, however, is given to the contributions of 
economic historians, which provide a valuable cor- 
rective to the assumption of many naval historians 
that Britain should and could bear almost any 
level of naval expenditure. If only one-third of the 
book is devoted to the period down to 1793, while 
the period from 1859 receives no less than half, this 
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is perhaps fair enough given the recent studies of 
the earlier centuries by Geoffrey Marcus. Students 
of both naval and international history will find 
this a most stimulating and thoughtful work. 
C. J. BARTLETT 
University of Dundee 


JOHN BREWER. Party Ideology and Popular Politics at the 
Accession of George 111. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 382. $27.50. 


John Brewer has produced an immensely impor- 
tant reassessment of the relations between politics 
and ideology in the 1760s. He contends that by the 
1760s a national communications infrastructure 
had emerged sufficiently to produce a deeply 
rooted and well-informed political culture, in the 
countryside as well as in the metropolis. This new 
political culture, which he terms an “alternative 
structure of politics," was "predominantly 
bourgeois and characteristically commercial,” 
though he often seems to suggest it penetrated the 
country gentry and freeholding classes as well. 
During the 1760s this new political culture was 
given “focus” by the issues of Wilkes and America, 
thus irreversibly politicizing the consciousness of a 
"second political nation" which then began an 
ultimately decisive challenge to the exclusionist 
and aristocratic political system of Augustan Eng- 
land. Indeed, the configuration of high politics 
itself underwent radical alterations and became 
unstable as the bases of the old order collapsed ca. 
1760. Brewer offers a comprehensive and strikingly 
coherent, though contentious, interpretation of the 
entire spectrum of political thought in the period 
and, by -treating ideology as legitimation, rein- 
states it as a central basis for understanding politi- 
cal action. 

Brewer is at his best when dealing with national 
politics and the upper levels of political society. 
But when he moves into the countryside he dis- 
plays serious deficiencies for an author whose cen- 
tral purpose is to relate ideology to situational 
behavior. His discussion of communications in- 
frastructure omits any mention of a developing 
internal market economy. He seems ignorant of 
central place theory. His countryside is a bivariate 
plane loosely described as rural and "urban"— 
that damnably imprecise word. No mention is 
made of farming regions, no distinctions are drawn 
between an aristocracy of renters and leaseholding 
farmers, or between types of artisans and shop- 
keepers, or of the overlapping relations between 
these and other single "interest" groups. We hear 
only of “gentry” or merchants" and the like. The 
undifferentiated countryside of Brewer never ex- 
isted. Brewer's perspective is good so long as it is 
confined to the traditional subject matter of politi- 
cal history. But when he leaves the metropolis and 
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country house and ventures into chalk and cheese, 
he brings with him the naiveté of the traditional 
historian of ideology. 
DONALD E. GINTER. 
Concordia University 


TRAVIS L. CROSBY. Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, 
7841-184. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1976. 
Pp. 1go. $12.50. 


Travis Crosby has written a handy and useful 
addition to the Elections and Administrations 
series launched by David and Charles several 
years ago. The original aim of the series (now 
unlikely to be realized) was a fresh appraisal of 
British governments from 1815. Crosby has distin- 
guished predecessors in J. E. Cookson, Lord Liver- 
pools. Administration, 1815-1822 (1975) and A. K. 
Russell, Liberal Landslide: The General Election of 
1900 (1973). This volume is clearly not on the same 
scale as those that have gone before, nor does it 
break the new ground they did; but this is prob- 
ably largely to be explained by financial ex- 
igencies, rather than by any difficiency in the au- 
thor. Crosby's book must be judged on its own 
merits, which are many. 

It is a brief, concise, and balanced survey of 
Peel's second government. Crosby does not, and 
never claims to, advance any new and startling 
interpretations. Rather, on the basis of extensive 
reading in secondary works as well as in the main 
manuscript collections, he attempts to make an 
up-to-date appraisal of the achievements of the 
government and to place his interpretation firmly 
in the context of current historiographical trends 
and controversies. Thus he feels that the great 
social and economic reforms that dominated the 
government's domestic policy are better accounted 
for by the empiricist explanation than by the theo- 
rists’ stress on Benthamism. He finds the min- 
istry's foreign and imperial policy—though he ar- 
gues that its sound and pacific intentions have not 
been sufficiently appreciated—fitting better the 
notions of Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher 
. than those of Oliver Macdonagh. Crosby's cool 
and dispassionate survey of these aspects of the 
government's policies, as well as of the Irish situa- 
tion, is a most useful summing up of the present 
state of scholarship. 

He makes his most original contribution in his 
first and last chapters, where he places Peel in the 
broader context, not only of parliamentary but 
also of constituency politics. Crosby knows a great 
deal about the farmers' protest movements of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. He therefore 
appreciates and conveys better than most of his 
predecessors the sense of outrage and betrayal felt 
by a large and significant proportion of the British 
electorate which had gone to the polls in 1841 to 
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vote for Peel and protection. One wishes there had 
been space for more on this. 

Peel's great contempt for his own party is well 
known and clearly demonstrated by Crosby. His 
proposition that Peel had a similar contempt for 
broader public opinion is more questionable—cer- 
tainly of the author of the Tamworth Manifesto 
and probably of the minister who repealed the 
Corn Laws. Peel himself, as Crosby points out, 
gave the primary credit for the latter accom- 
plishment to Cobden, who had been mainly re- 
sponsible for rousing public opinion, and said ` 
more than once that his own great aim had been to 
still the resulting conflict. But if Crosby follows the 
current fashion of seeing Peel as perhaps a trifle 
more Olympian than he was, he ís in excellent 
company. One can sympathize with those who 
find it difficult to restrain their admiration. 

RICHARD W. DAVIS 
Washington University 


DEREK FRASER, editor. The New Poor Law in the 
Nineteenth Century. (Problems in Focus Series.) New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 1976. Pp. 218. $16.95. 


For a long time students of English history consid- 
ered two facts about the New Poor Law of 1834 to 
be incontrovertible: it centralized the administra- 
tion of the poor laws, and it imposed the infamous 
workhouse test on the poor. Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb, in their English Poor Law History, published 
in 1929, painted a picture of three grim Commis- 
sioners in London issuing orders only a bit less 
peremptory than a tsar’s ukase, while in the new 
unions equally grim guardians of the poor told 
paupers, either enter the workhouse or no relief! 

Since 1960 scholars such as Rhodes Boyson, 
Nicholas Edsall, and Ruth Hodgkins have greatly 
modified that story. In the New Poor Law in the 
Nineteenth Century Derek Fraser and seven other 
contributors have used those findings and their 
own research to present a fuller and more bal- 
anced picture. The Webbs, of course, were not 
entirely wrong about the Law's centralizing fea- 
tures and the harshness of the workhouse test, but 
they did underestimate the strength of the local 
unions and their resolute defiance of the work- 
house test. 

David Ashworth in his chapter on “The Urban 
Poor" and Ann Digby in her “The Rural Poor" ` 
make no such oversights. Ashworth finds, for ex- 
ample, that in most years during Victoria's reign 
85 to 94 percent of all urban paupers on relief 
received that relief outside the workhouse. Most 
workhouses, in fact, became largely asylums for 
the care of children, the aged, the sick, and the 
infirm. The proud, jealous, testy guardians of ur- 
ban unions were anything but slaves to London. 
Some guardians even gave relief to those already 
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earning wages, rank heresy according to New Poor 
Law orthodoxy. Rural guardians also resisted the 
workhouse test. Ann Digby writes of the emptiness 
of workhouses in the 1860s and of the very high 
ratio of outdoor to indoor relief. The central board, 
she concludes, *was impotent to enforce its relief 
policies.” 

The Poor Law Commissioners and, after 1847, 
the Poor Law Board not only could not enforce the 
workhouse test but could not persuade local 
guardians to provide good schools and an ade- 
quate health service. Francis Duke, in a chapter on 
“Pauper Education," finds that most unions either 
totally neglected the education of the children or 
paid a badly trained teacher a paltry sum to hold 
classes in demoralizing conditions. Little was im- 
pressed on the pupil's mind but the stigma of 
pauperism. The greatest barrier to good schooling 
was its cost. The guardians and those who elected 
them feared nothing so much as higher rates. 

Michael Flinn shows that this fear also lay be- 
hind the refusal to provide infirmaries, employ 
able doctors, hire nurses, and send the mentally ill 
to asylums. Local parsimony even extended to 
towels: the Paddington workhouse provided only 
one for every twenty-seven patients. 

Michael Rose also emphasizes the power of local 
forces in his chapter on the settlement laws. Under 
these laws a large urban union could tell those 
whose actual settlement was elsewhere that if they 
applied for relief they would be removed to their 
former parish. Such threats, since they deterred 
many from seeking relief, saved urban unions 
money. Rural parishes also liked the settlement 
laws because it meant they were responsible only 
for those few paupers settled in their parishes. 
These two local forces, one urban and one rural, 
raised insurmountable barriers to the reform of 
these cruel and restrictive laws. 

The New Poor Law in the Nineteenth Century is not a 
definitive study. It is often thin, sometimes repeti- 
tive, and on occasion irrelevant. But because it 
focuses so well on those powerful local forces that 
actually defined the working of the poor laws it isa 
most valuable study. 

DAVID ROBERTS 
Dartmouth College 


' LEE E. GRUGEL. George Jacob Holyoake: A Study in the 
Evolution of a Viclorian Radical. Philadelphia: Porcu- 


pine Press. 1976. Pp. x, 189. $12.50. 


At times Lee E. Grugel's claims for his subject are 
so modest that he undermines the justification for 
a new biography. Holyoake was “not a command- 
ing figure on the lecture platform"; his first signifi- 
cant book was “dull and stale”; he rarely aroused 
“sustained enthusiasm"; even his contribution to 
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his favorite cause, the cooperative movement, "was 
less than that made by other men." Holyoake was 
not much of a businessman or an organizer either, 
but he was a skillful journalist, and the “secular- 
ism" he defined and professed "correctly de- 
scribed the intellectual consciousness of the emerg- 
ing labor aristocracy” (p. 99). 

George Jacob Hoboske- (1817-1906) survived 
into Edwardian England as a last living link to the 
Chartism and the Owenism he had both espoused 
and criticized in the 1830s and 1840s. By then his 
six-month imprisonment for blasphemy in 1842 
must have seemed an exotic aberration, for Holy- 
oake proved to be a moderating force in both the 
English free thought and political reform move- 
ments, and in his later years he corresponded fre- 
quently and amiably with Gladstone. Edward 
Royle’s Victorian Infidels (1964) provides a much 
fuller account of Holyoake’s secularism, and David 
Tribe’s President Charles Bradlaugh M.P. (1971) 
throws more detailed light on the Bradlaugh-Holy- 
oake rivalry, but Grugel has provided a readable 
brief survey that is‘ based on solid research in 
Holyoake’s unpublished and printed writings and 
that displays familiarity with the secondary liter- 
ature. 

The book is weakened by a lack of clarity in 
regard to the social structure of Holyoake’s Eng- 
land. Grugel views his subject alternately as a 
representative of the working classes, “the men of 
factory and mill,” and as an apostle of the “labor 
aristocracy.” Yet, in other places, Grugel concedes 
that, by any socioeconomic standard, Holyoake 
was a “petty bourgeois." Perhaps the key problem 
is that the Victorian social structure does not truly 
lend itself to Disraeli's famous description of “two 
nations . . . the rich and the poor." If one does not 
assume a pervasive working-class consciousness, 
one is less likely to be surprised that “apathy, 
ingratitude and hostility more often than not were 
the prizes which the working class awarded to its 
leaders and educators” (p. 48). 

WALTER L. ARNSTEIN 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana- Champaign 


JO MANTON. Mary Carpenter and the Children of the 
Streets. London: Heinemann Educational Books. 
1976. Pp. xii, 268. £9.50. 


Jo Manton's study of Mary Carpenter (1807-77), 
the redoubtable champion of “ragged children,” is 
a long overdue consideration of one of the most 
important social reformers of the high Victorian 
period. Carpenter, like so many Victorian women, 
was not free to pursue her own vocation—educa- 
tional reform for the poorest children of her time— 
until her father died in her middle age and freed’ 
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her both economically and psychically. Once she 
began her reform work, however, her energy and 
self-saerifice were almost limitless. After the suc- 
cess of her free school in Bristol she went on to 
organize agitation for state aid, and increased phi- 
lanthropy, on behalf of the poor children. 

Brought up in the tradition of Unitarian radi- 
calism, her most lasting contribution to educa- 
tional and reform theory was her definition of 
delinquent and poor children as innocent and ne- 
glected, rather than precocious adults in need of 
punishment for their transgressions. While far 
ahead of her time in her theories about children, 
she was never so Victorian as in her methods of 
seeking social change. She eschewed all con- 
nections with the new advocates of feminism and 
instead pursued a course of individual action 
based on pressure from within. Through sheer 
force of will—and a good deal of hectoring—she 
repeatedly pressed M.P.’s, government bureau- 
crats, and various philanthropic organizers to 
carry out her programs. As reforms were gradually 
instituted (the 188g Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren Act came out of measures she had inaugu- 
rated half a century earlier) Carpenter’s interests 
branched out to include the treatment of adult 
prisoners, the education of Indian women (she 
made four trips to India in the last decade of her 
life), and industrial day schools. 

Manton’s book is an absorbing account of Car- 
penter’s life. She has an eye for biographical detail 
and has made good use of the extensive Carpenter 
papers that have survived. Moreover, she has man- 
aged a very good balance between a psychological 
analysis of Carpenter’s motives and a consid- 
eration of her actual deeds. The social historian, 
nevertheless, would perhaps have preferred a dif- 
ferent approach to the issues Manton raises. While 
the life of Mary Carpenter is clearly delineated, 
the wider issues raised by her theories and prac- 
tices are often lost in personal details. There could 
be much more discussion of Carpenter’s relation- 

"ships with other reformers who followed her or 
pioneered in related fields. The questions of why 
reformers from the mid-fifties were concerned with 
ragged children and what theories of the family 
they espoused are skirted without sufficient’ dis- 
cussion. Although Manton repeatedly asserts that 
Carpenter was anxious to preserve the family and 
to keep children in their homes, she does not ana- 
lyze why Carpenter spent so much of her time and 
energy on boarding schools, not all of which were 
intended as reformatories. Indeed, like Carpenter, 
Manton does not always distinguish clearly be- 
tween the innocent ragged child and the 
delinquent. Since Carpenter made so much effort 
to argue for their equal innocence, this confusion is 
not surprising, but it points to a weakness of the 
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book. The biographical form has not permitted 
Manton sufficient scope for placing Carpenter in 
her period. 

Despite these strictures, Mary Carpenter and the 
Children of the Streets is an eminently readable ac- 
count of the power of one woman to obtain reforms 
for those less fortunate than herself. Since so many 
of the issues she confronted remain with us today, 
her life is a sobering reminder of the difficulties of 
reform even in a confident and expansive society. 

MARTHA VICINUS 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


RICHARD GURNHAM. A History of ihe Trade Union 
Movement in the Hosiery and Knitwear Industry, 
1776-1976. Leicester, England: Leicester Printers, 
for the National Union of Hosiery and Knitwear 
Workers: 1976. Pp. xiii, 197. Cloth £6.00, paper 
2.50. 


One wonders whether it is significant that among 
British trade-union histories it is the small and 
relatively conservative organizations which have 
chosen to commission academics to research their 
origins and development, employing the scholarly 
standards and critical apparatus which in them- 
selves ensure their lasting value to historians. 
Richard Gurnham’s study is one of these. 

The treatment of the first one hundred years of 
the hosiery trade unions’ discontinuous existence 
relies heavily upon existing secondary work, and it 
is disappointing that when he encounters dis- 
agreement Gurnham sometimes declines to ad- 
judicate. The major themes are the attempt by the 
Midland Counties unions, centered in Nottingham 
and Leicester, to organize hosiery workers in the 
low-wage villages and, from the beginning of the 
twentieth century,.by which time the villages were 
at last coming under the control of the urban 
unions, the organization of the more remote and 
even more recent production centers in Scotland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Home Counties. 
This was a campaign which seemed to have 
achieved success in 1945 with the formation of the 
National Union of Hosiery and Knitwear workers. 
But since that time recruitment in these areas has 
proven difficult and in the 1970s is still an uphill 
battle. Organization, the drive toward amalga- 
mation, and national negotiation, are the major 
topics in this history, and, although there are occa- 
sional references to wage agreements and relative 
standards, there is no sustained analysis of the 
unions’ achievements except in terms of member- 
ship. Nor, for the twentieth century, is there a 
convincing attempt to place the history of the 
union in a wider economic context. 

Gurnham's study, originally a doctoral thesis, 
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will no doubt be heavy going for the ordinary 
Nottingham knitter, but the thoroughness of re- 
search and lucidity of narrative and analysis com- 
bine to produce a rewarding study— within the 
limits of his chosen frame of reference. 
R. A. CHURCH 
University of East Anglia 


HENRY WEISSER. British Working-Class Movements and 
Europe, 1815-48. Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 226. $17.50. 


This work attempts to deal with early British 
working-class movements, the growth of class con- 
sciousness, national and international awareness, 
and the ways in which certain groups of British 
people looked on Europe and were affected by it. 
These are, to say the least, less than concrete 
subjects, which do not lend themselves to precise 
analysis or mathematically accurate evaluation. 
Given this, and the nature of the sources, perhaps 
what the author is trying to do cannot be accom- 
plished in any entirely satisfactory way. 

Inevitably, much of the material is drawn from 
the working-class newspapers and pamphlets of 
the period. When their information cannot be 
checked against other, harder data, such sources 
tend to generate a sense of unease in the reader, 
but Henry Weisser handles them with com- 
mendable caution and modesty. His approach is 
sound in its lack of grandiose claims, but frustra- 
ting in its dearth of analysis and conclusion. Espe- 
cially interesting are the relationships between 
class consciousness, class resentments, and atti- 
tudes about European issues. Was xenophobia 
generated more by a dislike of foreign ruling 
classes than by a sense of national identity? Were 
working-class opinions about certain foreign pol- 
icy issues shaped more by a dislike of Palmerston 
than by the issues themselves? Such questions are 
touched on, and a good deal of information is 
supplied, but the author does not seem quite able 
to bring himself to suggest answers to them. For 
example, on what might have been one of the 
central analyses of the book, the interaction of 
British and European working-class thought and 
movements, the only conclusion offered is that 
“who led whom is, of course, a moot point.” 

There is a short historiographical essay on 
Chartist internationalism which the author con- 
cludes with the hope that his work may help clarify 
the judgments of other historians. If this was in- 
deed his purpose, it might have been a little better 
served had he offered more positive judgments of 
his own. 

JANET ROEBUCK 
University of New Mexico 
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ROBERT Q. GRAY. The Labour Arislocracy in Victorian 
Edinburgh. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 
220. $17.50. 


This book is a good example of the importance of 
local history, not merely as a source of new detail, 
confirming or modifying established conclusions, 
but as a means of achieving a fuller reconstruction 
of social phenomena in their complexity and inter- 
connectedness. Robert Gray’s monograph is 
noteworthy for the precision and the richness of 
texture of its analysis of the skilled workers of 
Edinburgh and of the socioeconomic circum- 
stances that shaped them. 

The main body of the book begins with an ac- 
count of the economic characteristics of the labor 
aristocracy in Edinburgh in the second half of the 
nineteenth century: production processes, wages, 
standard of living, and variations in work experi- 
ence. An especially valuable chapter on *Commu- 
nity and Social Status" includes a precise specifi- 
cation of social differentiation by reference to 
patterns of residence, marriage, and participation 
in voluntary organizations, along with a discussion 
of the artisans’ relations with nonmanual groups. 
Two chapters deal suggestively with values and 
attitudes, among them respectability. Then the 
author turns to trade unionism and politics. 
Throughout the book Gray is attentive to causal 
links and interconnections and makes very good 
use of sociology. 

Gray notes that his argument ''is located within 
the Marxist tradition of socio-historical analysis.” 
The book reflects the theoretical and analytical 
vitality of that tradition. It also is firmly com- 
mitted to a Marxist interpretation, composed of 
two interlocking components, presented chiefly in 
the first and last chapters. Following the formula- 
tion first advanced by Lenin and subsequently 
refined by Hobsbawm, the author treats the labor 
aristocracy as a distinct “social formation" created 
by the economic structure of a maturing capital- 
ism; as such it is sharply distinguished concep- 
tually from the skilled artisans of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Secondly, Gray argues 
that this labor aristocracy provides the key to the 
explanation of the reformist and nonrevolutionary 
behavior of the industrial proletariat. The argu- 
ment is unconvincing, however, because there is 
really no need to search for an elaborate ex- 
planation of why the proletariat did not become 
revolutionary. The notion that the proletariat was 
endowed with an inherently revolutionary charac- 
ter was a product of Marx's wishful thinking in the 
utopian atmosphere of the 1840s. Moreover, since 
his book begins in 1850, Gray is not able to demon- 
strate that there was a fundamental difference, 
attributable to economic change, between the 
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skilled artisans of the first half of the century and 
the “labour aristocracy.” 

Even the reader who is unable to accept Gray’s 
thesis, however, will find his subtle and perceptive 
analysis most illuminating. 

TRYGVE R. THOLFSEN 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


RONALD HYAM. Brilain’s Imperial Century, 1815-1914: 
A Study of Empire and Expansion. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1976. Pp. 462. $20.00. 


BERNARD PORTER. The Lion's Share: A Short History of 
British Imperialism, 1850-1970. New York: Long- 
man. 1976. Pp. xiii, 408. Cloth $18.50, paper $9.00. 


It is interesting to observe how the revisionist 
thesis, argued particularly by John Gallagher and 
Ronald Robinson, has now become virtually the 
accepted canon of recent historians of modern 
British expansion. These two books are strikingly 
different in character. Ronald Hyam’s account is a 
detailed and systematic narrative, commenting 
with a good sense only occasionally marred by a 
tedious flippancy on the economic, humanitarian, 
religious, strategic, and cultural factors that 
created Britain’s last imperial century. Bernard 
Porter’s study, starting later, but continuing on 
until the mid-twentieth-century end of empire, is 
much more impressionistic, freer in some of its 
generalizations perhaps, yet more cautious in its 
attributions: of motive and of purpose. Both, how- 
ever, share the Robinson and Gallagher rejection 
of the notion that empire was methodically pur- 
sued from Whitehall. They stress instead the inter- 
play of politicians, overseas governors, military of- 
ficers, and assorted other groups in the complex 
processes that led to the growth—and in the case 
of Porter’s account, the decline—of empire. But 
neither book is a slavish rehearsal of older inter- 
pretations. Each emphasizes a few themes which 
give a certain distinction to the narrative and make 
it a contribution to our evaluation of the imperial 
experience. 

Hyam divides his work into two parts. Starting 
with a chronological history of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury empire, he then turns to the various areas in 
which its development occurred—America, India, 
Egypt, Africa, the Antipodes, and East Asia. A 
final section draws conclusions about the charac- 
ter of British colonialism and suggests reasons for 
its collapse. 

Chief among his conclusions is the contention 
that the government was never (his italics) manipu- 
lated by economic pressure groups, which indeed 
could not agree among themselves. It generally 
ignored trading interests even when their activities 
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were directly concerned in a change of policy, as in 
Tunis in 1878 or Persia in 1907. Instead, he main- 
tains, territory tended to be acquired when two 
levels of interest interlinked, that is, when individ- 
uals overseas created circumstances which made 
an acquisition possible or probable and when 
Whitehall decided to act because of pressures gen- 
erated by an international rivalry attributable not 
so much to colonial competition as to domestic 
urges toward expansion within Europe. And, he 
points out, even the coincidence of interest by no 
means automatically produced territorial control. 

Such conclusions are relatively conventional 
and—although they stress insufficiently the gen- 
eral economic atmosphere of the great days of 
expansion—reasonably persuasive. When Hyam 
also concludes, with little preliminary evidence be- 
yond the fairly obvious (Gordon of Khartoum, 
Roger Casement, Cecil Rhodes), that the ‘‘fe- 
rocious effort put into acquiring and running an 
empire was directly proportional to the frustrated, 
repressed, and unimaginative love-lives of its 
heroes” one may be piqued but hardly convinced. 
There would seem to be nothing uniquely British 
about the sublimation of sexual and religious 
energies in such secular activities as service to the 
empire. To be sure, the expatriate Briton, like his 
European counterparts, behaved differently 
abroad—theatrically, as Hyam puts it—than at 
home. But it places matters out of perspective to 
spend more time on this one issue in a conclusion 
of a few pages than on virtually any other aspect of 
imperial expansion. 

Hyam devotes a page and a half to the end of the 
empire. Porter makes it almost the dominant 
theme of his book. He argues, as others have sug- 
gested before him, that "imperialism" was for 
Britain a symptom and an effect not of strength 
but of decline in the world. The fear that Britain 
was falling behind led to the hope that the key to 
survival in an age of continental superpowers 
might lie in the empire. Until 1939 that vision of 
Britain's supremacy being salvaged by a judicious 
handling of imperial resources was, if an unlikely 
aspiration, not completely unrealistic. Even more 
than Hyam, Porter sees that the end of empire was 
prefigured well before the end of the nineteenth 
century, perhaps from about 1870. Along different 
lines, he also suggests that the empire played a 
major role in obscuring, as it aggravated, the long- 
term malaise in the British economy that set in 
around that date. And, in a way agreeing with 
Hyam, he sees that the empire was “controlled” 
very much less by Britain than it controlled her. In 
order to hold on to it she again and again com- 
promised her freedom of action, in the end losing 
the empire anyway. 

Some of these themes reflect emphases that Por- 
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ter does not share with Hyam. But differences in 
some conclusions, and in the styles, of the two 
authors, only highlight the similarities in the two 
studies. Like Hyam, Porter sees “conquest forced 
upon us" or “reluctant imperialists." He agrees as 
well that just as the capitalist's world was wider 
than that of the statesman, so, in other directions, 
was the statesman's world much larger than that 
of the capitalist. To be sure, a large part of Porter's 
account deals with the years of devolution. The 
empire, he contends, was a cushion to soften Brit- 
ain's fall in the world. From 1870 to 1970, her 
history was one of almost unbroken economic, 
strategic, and political decline from the halcyon 
days of the mid-nineteenth century. The loss of 
empire merely confirmed a deterioration that set 
in as Britain's early industrial > 'supremacy was 
challenged by others. 

Here, then, are two intelligent general works, 
Solidly based on the scholarship of the past several 
decades. While they differ in some areas, both 
insist that the history of modern British imperial- 
ism is more complex, more haphazard, and thus 
perhaps more intriguing than ideologues of what- 
ever stripe would have us believe. And their insist- 
ence is persuasive. 

HENRY R. WINKLER 
University of Cincinnati 


DON M. CREGIER. Bounder from Wales: Lloyd George's 
Career before the First World War. Columbia: Univer- 
sity of Missouri Press. 1976. Pp. vi, 292. $12.50. 


The Lloyd George industry reached the takeoff 
point some years ago. Ever since the opening of his 
private papers to historians in 1967, essays and 
monographs on the great Welsh radical have 
poured forth in profusion. Several biographies are 
already under way, and now Don M. Cregier has 
produced a full study of Lloyd George's career 
until the outbreak of war in 1914, apparently the 


' first volume of a trilogy. 


The author confesses in his preface that he has 
no radical revisions to offer, and there is an air of 
déjà vu about much of the book. We have read so 
often of the early Odyssey of the "'cottage-bred 
boy," the school days by the river Dwyfor, the 
influence of Uncle Lloyd, the early adventures in 
the county courts, the Llanfrothen burial case, the 
final electoral triumph at Caernarvon Boroughs, 
and so forth, that it is not surprising that Cregier 
has very little to add in terms either of source 
material or of interpretation. Indeed, the account 
of Lloyd George's activities down to the 1906 elec- 
tion seems to lean heavily on the published works 
of previous authors, while the range of manuscript 
materials used is relatively limited. The book be- 
comes more interesting when Lloyd George enters 
the Liberal government, although it is disappoirit- 
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ing that the author has so little to add on the 
period at'the Board of Trade (so vital in Lloyd 
George’s relations with organized labor, for in- 
stance) and that he has failed to use the Treasury 
papers in discussing the People's Budget. . 

Even so, the book has considerable merits. It is 
pleasantly written and (apart from one or two 
minor lapses on Welsh matters) commendably ac- 
curate. It is sane in its judgments on such themes 
as Lloyd George’s attitude toward empire, free 
trade, and social reform. It has some interesting 
observations on the period 1910-14, which occupies 
almost half the book and seems to engage the 
author's attention more closely. The discussion of 
the "coalition" moves of 1910 (Lloyd George's ver- 
sion of Theodore Roosevelt's New Nationalism), of 
the land campaign of 1913-14, of the Ulster crisis, 
of defense and foreign-policy issues is always lucid 
and well worked out. 

This is, in general, a modest book. It does not 
offer any general view of the politics of the time, 
whether, for instance, Liberalism before 1914 was 
thriving, or in decay as Dangerfield once believed. 
It does present a fair-minded, clearly constructed 
account of a career crucial to the understanding of 
twentieth-century British domestic and foreign 
politics. That it does so without muckraking un- 
duly into Lloyd George's private life, which recent 
filial and other works have so inflated and dis- 
torted, makes Cregier's book all the more wel- 
come. Historians will look forward warmly to his 
subsequent volumes. 

KENNETH O. MORGAN 
The Queen's College, 
Oxford 


SEAN GLYNN and JOHN OXBORROW. Znterwar Britain: 
A Social and Economic History. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1976. Pp. 276. $15.75. 


The Economist called this excellent volume ‘‘per- - 
haps the best introduction to the economic history 
of the origin of our present discontents." The au- 
thors include current scholarship, discussing arti- 
cles and using sources as recent as 1974. Their 
coverage is admirable—economic growth and liv- 
ing standards, overseas trade, industrial develop- 
ment, economic policy, unemployment, labor, 
population, housing, and social policy. The text is 
packed (not cluttered) with circumstantial mate- 
rial; there are thirty-three tables; statistics 
abound. Yet the result is not a catalog since analy- 
sis and argument outweigh mere fact. Most chap- 
ters begin with a compact homily on basic theory. 
Where problems of method bedevil researchers, 
Sean Glynn and John Oxborrow elucidate, show- 
ing why confident summations must wait. 

No year-by-year narrative is supplied; basic his- 
torical knowledge is presumed. Nor does the work 
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produce one overriding judgment, moral or other- 
wise. The reason is fundamental. The authors con- 
tend that unemployment, and also rather rapid 
economic growth, were both realities. They see 
truth in both what the people remember-——‘‘de- 
pression and distress"—and what academia now 
emphasizes— *economic progress, with rising ma- 
terial standards" (p. 19). 

Despite this deliberate balancing, the authors 
lock horns with the experts. 'Two examples may 
serve. First, did Britain fail to cope with crisis in 
1931 because it rejected Keynes’ sound advice? 


They temper one assertion, “we now know that . 


Keynes was right,” with a warning not to assume 
that "absolute truth and light confronted folly and 
ignorance.” Since Keynes’ ideas were not fully 
formed in 1931, orthodox Treasury views seem- 
ingly provided “a more coherent, logical and con- 
sistent basis for policy" than his schemes. Second, 
did Britain's interwar decline result from contin- 
ued reliance on staple export industries, when it 
should have invested in new modern industries? 
Rejecting this easy dualism (‘‘staples” v. new 
growth industries), Glynn and Oxborrow favor a 
perspective founded on multiple judgments: old 
staples showed considerable efficiency and in- 
novation; some new industries showed below-aver- 
age productivity gains; absolute decline was rare; 
growth performance over all was appreciable. 
PAUL B. JOHNSON 
Roosevelt University 


RICHARD CROSSMAN. The Diaries of a Cabinet Minister. 
Volume 1, 1964-1966. New York: Holt, Rhinehart 
and Winston. 1975. Pp. 688. $16.95. 


Speaking to Richard Crossman some years before 
the events described in this book, I praised the 
work of a dedicated Labour backbencher. “Ah,” 
Crossman replied, “but think how much more 
good one could do in a position of power!” This 
book is a first installment of his experience of 
power. 


Let it be said at the outset that it is a riveting. 


book, fully justifying the controversy which sur- 
rounded attempts to prevent or delay its British 
publication. Crossman had a reputation for verbal 
extravagance, but his diary has the ring of truth. If 
it is even half true, or if even half of it is true, then 
the book is undoubtedly the most revealing as well 


as the most interesting account of British govern- , 


ment from the inside ever written. 

One principal theme is Crossman's relations 
with his senior civil servants and above all his 
permanent secretary at the Ministry of Housing, 
the formidable Dame Evelyn Sharp. Crossman 
was arguably the most intelligent, energetic, and 
imaginative member of a government not over- 
abundantly endowed with these qualities. Yet he 
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came off worst in most of his battles with his civil 
servants, whose primary loyalty was to their mas- 
ters at the Treasury rather than to him. As a result 
of this and other institutional and human factors, 
the civil service rather than government ministers 
dominated much of the decision-making process. 
Crossman's principal opponents were neither his 
own backbenchers, who played a small, enthusi- 
astic, but ill-informed part in proceedings, nor 
(despite a virtually nonexistent Labour majority) 
the Conservative opposition, but rather his own 
civil servants. One is brought to the conclusion 
that only by lopping the head off the government 
machine in the American fashion can an incoming 
government bring about a measure of effective leg- 
islative change. 

The second principal theme is the failure of the 
Labour government to bring about this change. 
Having no clear notion of priorities, despite thir- 
teen years of Conservative rule, the government 
disillusioned its supporters more than it frightened 
its political opponents. Most ministers were 
grossly overworked and unable to devote more 
than nominal attention to policies outside their 
own departments. Cabinet committees, supervised 
by civil servants, made many of the crucial deci- 
sions, while some members of the Cabinet were left 
ill-informed on wide areas of government policy. 
Treasury ministers became Treasury prisoners, 
defense ministers spokesmen for the armed forces. 
Even the self-aware, observant Crossman felt the 
waters of personal comfort and public recognition 
closing over his head. Hence it is no wonder that 
after nine months of Labour government he should 
note in one crucial committee of senior ministers 
“a fantastically rigid adherence to basic program- 
mes we had inherited from the Tory Government. 
Tory priorities were prevailing over our own so- 
cialist loyalties” (p. 281). 

There is much else to savor in this book, not 
least Crossman's comments on people and issues 
during his many ministerial and party-political 
trips throughout Britain. The principal flaw, in- 
escapable in a diary, is his failure to consider 
issues thoroughly or reflectively. 

- The Diaries of a Cabinet Minister will disillusion 
believers in a parliamentary road to socialism. But 
for those who would understand either Labour 
politics or the government of Britain it is both 
compulsive and compulsory reading. 

DAVID RUBINSTEIN 
University of Hull 


ANTHONY SLAVEN. The Development of the West of 
Scotland: 1750-1960. (Regional History of the Brit- 
ish Isles.) Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1975. Pp. xvi, 272. $20.25, 


This inaugural volume in a new series on the Re- 
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gional History of the British Isles is, according to 
the editor, aimed at "the widest possible read- 
ership consistent with this standard of scholar- 
ship." The statement is vague, but, in the present 
instance at least, the standard is high, and one 
hopes that the readership is not inversely corre- 
lated thereto. A pedantic reviewer might well 
claim that both "Regional History” and ''Devel- 
opment” in Anthony Slaven’s title are misleading 
or at least should be severely qualified by adding 
the terms economic and social. Indeed, even the 
social content is rather limited, most of the volume 
‘being taken up with industrial history; hence the 
limitations of scope restrict somewhat the author's 
capacity to bring out the distinctive regional char- 
acteristics of his area. Nevertheless, Slaven is in 
complete command of the subject matter within 
his chosen field, and one suspects that he has 
drawn substantially on his own research as well as 
the latest publications by other scholars. 

The type is small and the contents are densely 
packed; consequently one suspects that the gen- 
eral reader will find the volume rather formidable. 
While scholars will be appreciative and hopeful 
that later volumes in the series will maintain this 
standard, they will inevitably complain about the 
absence of footnotes and the limited bibliography 
and index. Moreover, the maps are not easy to 
read. The organization of material is fairly conven- 
tional and each of the two main periods—the divi- 
sion is at 1870—is accorded its due share of space. 

A. W. COATS 
University of Nottingham 


T. w. MOODY et al., editors. A New History of Ireland. 
Volume 3, Early Modern Period, Hot 16 1. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. Ixiii, 736. 
$29.95. 


This imposing volume is the first to appear in the 
long-awaited New History of Ireland, a nine-volume 
enterprise under the auspices of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Its publication after a decade of pains- 
taking preparation constitutes an event of impor- 
tance and an augury of things to come. 

The format is essentially that of Lord Acton’s 
Modem History. Sixteen contributors have written 
twenty-three chapters. Roughly half of the chap- 
ters are chronological narrative, and the other half 
topical. The four major contributors to the chrono- 
logical sections are: G. A. Hayes-McCoy, for the 
sixteenth century; and Aidan Clarke, Patrick J. 
Corish, and J. G. Simms for the early, middle, and 
late seventeenth century, respectively. The chrono- 
logical chapters, as a whole, provide for this "age 
of disruption” (T. W. Moody's phrase) a narrative 
which is definitive, judicious, and objective. De- 
spite the assorted backgrounds of the contributors, 
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there is virtually no evidence of the sectarian ax- 
grinding which plagued an earlier age of Irish 
scholarship. The perspective attained is far 
broader than that of Richard Bagwell, whose six 
volumes (Ireland under the Tudors, 3 volumes, 
[1885-90]; ireland under the Stuarts, 3 volumes 
[1909-16]) heretofore comprised the principal ac- 
count of the period. Scholars may discover some 
minor inaccuracies and oversights or differ with 
particular interpretations and assessments, but 
many decades will pass before the broad outlines 
of this authoritative treatment require correction. 

The topical chapters tend to be more engaging, 
and also more provocative. Scene-setting chapters 
on “Ireland in 1534” (D. B. Quinn and K. W. 
Nicholls), “Land and People, c. 1600” (R. A. But- 
lin), and “Land and People, c. 1685" (J. H. An- 
drews) offer glimpses of the unchanging, or slowly 
changing, patterns of life in early modern Ireland. 
Aidan Clarke and L. M. Cullen assess the Irish 
economy; the former from 1600 to 1660, the latter 
from 1660 to 169o. Three chapters on “The Irish 
Language" (Brian Ó Cuív), “The Development of 
the English Language" (Alan Bliss), and ‘‘Irish 
Literature in Latin" (Benignus Millet) prove cen- 
tral to the project by illustrating the virtually tri- 
partite nature of Irish culture in this period. Some- 
what more peripheral is an interesting, short 
chapter on “The Irish Coinage” (Michael Dolley). 
Finally, the intriguing subject of “The Irish 
Abroad in the Age of the Counter-Reformation”’ 
(John J. Silke) receives a conscientious summary 
which whets the appetite. 

Volume 3 of A New History of Ireland is enriched 
by twenty-one maps, fourteen illustrations, and a 
sixty-page bibliography, as well as numerous foot- 
notes, useful introductions to both the text and the 
bibliography, a list of contributors, and an impres- 
sively thorough index. The work is printed and 
bound to the still exacting (though now very ex- 
pensive) standards of the Clarendon Press and will 
surely take a place as one of the major collective 
accomplishments of European historical scholar- 
ship in the second half of this century. Additional 
material of relevance will be incorporated into vol- 
umes eight and nine which are envisaged as an 
appendix to the first seven volumes of text. That 
will be welcome, as will the other volumes of text, 
but even standing alone Early Modern Ireland, 
1534-1691 is a work entire, shedding needed light 
and knowledge in a long-obscure corner of the 
past. 

KARL S. BOTTIGHEIMER 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


RICHARD NED LEBOW. While Britain and Black ire- 
land: The Influence of Stereotypes on Colonial Policy. 
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Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of Human 
Issues. 1976. Pp. 152. $10.95. 


Richard Ned Lebow is interested in Irish history 
and in how and why the colonial empires of mod- 
ern democratic states have collapsed. In this brief 
study he has combined both of these interests by 
using nineteenth-century Irish history as a source 
for generalizations about the decline and fall of 
modern colonial empires. 

The author briefly surveys the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Anglo-Irish political background and ques- 
tions why successive British governments generally 
pursued policies in Ireland that were counter- 
productive. He finds some answers to this question 
in the popular images of Irishmen accepted by 
British policy-makers and voters. According to Le- 
bow, Irishmen were stereotyped as lazy, super- 
stitious, accustomed to poverty, violence-prone, 
and incapable of governing themselves. The per- 
ceptions of the general public and policy-makers 
were so distorted by these stereotypes that British 
officials were unable to respond to the demands of 
Irish protest organizations. These stereotypes 
formed what Lebow calls a perceptual prison for 
British officials and prevented them from under- 
standing the nature of Irish protest movements or 
correctly assessing the amount of popular support 
behind them. Lebow concludes that the stereo- 
types that justified a continuing British presence in 
Ireland contributed in the end to the collapse of 
British power there. 

This book is not traditional historical scholar- 
ship. It makes extensive use of social and behav- 
ioral science concepts and generalizes the British 
experience in Ireland into an interpretation of the 
decline and fall of colonial empires throughout 
Asia and Africa. One could wish that the author 
had applied his in-depth analysis to periods other 
than the 1840s. The nature of the Irish question 
changed through time. Comparison of the respon- 
ses of the British government to perceptions of 
Irish question in the 1840s with those of the 1880s 
and the years after 1900 would have been instruc- 
tive. Yet, Lebow wrote the kind of book that he 
wanted to write, and all students of the Irish ques- 
tion will be rewarded by reading it. 

ROBERT E. BURNS 
University of Notre Dame 


CATHERINE SANTSCHI. Les évéques de Lausanne et leurs 
historiens des origines au XVIII sicle: Érudition et 
société. (Société d'histoire de la Suisse romande: 
Mémoires et documents. Series 3, number 11.) 
Lausanne: Société d'histoire de la suisse romande. 


1975. Pp. xiv, 453. 


From the eleventh to the eighteenth centuries local 
scholars compiled lists of the bishops of Lausanne. 
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They normally began with the bishop St. Protasius 
in 652. Some of them continued until the Protes- 
tant expulsion of the ecclesiastical establishment 
in 1536. A few even listed the bishops residing in 
Fribourg after 1536 who continued to claim au- 
thority over Lausanne. The lists were compiled for 
a number of purposes. In the beginning they 
served to establish a calendar of rituals designed to 
honor past leaders of the local church. They were 
later used to establish claims of dependence of the 
diocese upon the papacy, which were designed to 
ward off efforts at control by secular governments. 
They were finally used as a chronological frame- 
work for political histories of the area. 

Catherine Santschi has devoted this monograph 
to an intensive study of these lists and the histories 
built upon them. Many of these works were never 
published and are now widely scattered. She has 
devoted a good deal of energy and impressive tech- 
nical skills to the tasks of locating and interpreting 
them. She analyzes them in four chronological 
categories: medieval chronicles, humanist literary 
histories, seventeenth-century scholarly studies, 
and the eighteenth-century synthesis of Abraham 
Ruchat. Santschi is not primarily interested in the 
objective accuracy of these works, nor does she 
seek to evaluate in detail the philosophical frame- 
works of their authors. She concentrates primarily 
on the forms and method used in composing them 
and has some interesting things to say about the 
polemical intentions of some of their authors. Each 
group of works is carefully set in the historiogra- 
phical context of its time. 

This book will obviously be an extremely useful 
research tool for any historian of the Lausanne 
area. It may also prove interesting to others as a 
case study of the methods and intentions of some 
local ecclesiastical historians. 

ROBERT M. KINGDON 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


CHRISTIAN HUETZ DE LEMPS. Géographie du commerce 
de Bordeaux à la fin du règne de Louis XIV. (École des 
Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Civilisations et Sociétés, 
number 49.) Paris: Mouton. 1975. Pp. 661. 190 fr. 


This book attempts to merge the methods of geog- 
raphy and history to supply material for further 
work and to demonstrate the nature of commercial 
life in Bordeaux at the start of the great century of 
its history. No analysis of the pattern or volume of 
trade is promised and little is offered. Christian 
Huetz de Lemps organizes his data first by exports 
and imports, then by the product, then by the 
region of origin or destination, and finally by date. 


‘In each case, volume interests him much more 
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than value. This division makes the work clumsy. 
At the end, with a nod to social history, there is a 
lengthy section about life on board ship and life in 
port. 

The sources for this lengthy list of goods and 
their destinations include correspondence of in- 
tendants of Guienne, reports of the Bordeaux 
Chamber of Commerce, correspondence of mer- 
chants, but, most important, the unique records of 
the Admiralty of Guienne. From 1698 to 1716, with 
a few breaks, the toll collectors left surviving re- 
cords for over 36,000 ships, including their names, 
the names of the captains, ships! tonnages, ports of 
destination, size of crews, and qualitative and 
quantitative information on cargoes. The find is so 
good that it is almost as if the only purpose of the 

: book is to report it. 

The data show the limited influence of the 
French government on the trade of Bordeaux. The 
volume of wine produced in any given year was 
more essential in determining the volume of goods 
shipped. Wine made up about seventy percent of 
exports by volume from Bordeaux through most 
years of the first two decades of the eighteenth 
century. The import of goods, especially sugar, 
from the French Caribbean islands rose sharply 
after the end of the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Bordeaux became a center of re-export-of tropical 
goods to northern Europe as London and Amster- 
dam had been earlier. The war had surprisingly 
little effect on the trade of Bordeaux, a fact Huetz 
de Lemps attributes to the system of passports 
given to enemy, and especially Dutch, shipping 
from 1704 to 1710. The poor state of trade from the 
Garonne in 1702-04 is blamed on the prohibition of 
enemy shipping. Since the later interdict of 1710 
had a much milder effect, the more likely ex- 
planation is the agreement between the Nether- 
lands and England not to trade with France. The 
Dutch refused to renew that agreement when it 
ran out in 1704 because it had been a disaster for 
the commerce of Holland. The bibliography, 
though extensive, lacks any works in Dutch or 
German, so Huetz de Lemps has missed the other 
side of Bordeaux's most important trading rela- 
tionship. 

There is too much detail. A statement is often 
followed by example after example, material that 
belongs more properly in appendixes or tables. 
There is also a good deal of repetition. It is strange 
that a book of over 600 pages requires only a four- 
page conclusion. The book, however, is, as prom- 
ised, filled with a mass of novel material. At least it 
is now certain that in one year Bordeaux imported 
more than 7.5 million garlics. 

RICHARD W. UNGER 
University of British Columbia 
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JACQUES AMAN. Les officiers bleus dans la marine fran- 
çaise au XVIII sitcle. Preface by MICHEL MOLLAT DU 
OURDIN. (Centre de Recherches d'Histoire et de 
Philologie de la IV? Section de l'École Pratique des 
Hautes Études. Volume 5, Hautes études médié- 
vales et modernes, number 25.) Geneva: Librairie 
Droz. 1976. Pp. xiii, 201. 


In this model of painstaking research, the product 
of many years’ work in the marine archives, 
Jacques Aman traces the evolution of a naval in- 
stitution through its personnel dossiers and, in so 
doing, corrects a number of errors and mistaken 
judgments perpetuated by historians. 

Who were the officiers bleus? A large part of 
Aman's study focuses on defining this amorphous 
group. Contrary to legend, their name did not 
arise from the blue uniform they wore in contrast 
to the “reds,” the regular aristocratic naval offi- 
cers. The term bleu antedates the uniform and 
refers to the temporary employ of one not in- 
tegrated into an administrative hierarchy. The 
"blues" consisted of merchant captains or aspiring 
merchant captains, colonial officials in the Com- 
pagnie des Indes, and petty officers in the royal ma- 
rine, such as pilots, who volunteered for service as 
subaltern officers in the navy in times of war. They 
rarely served in active combat, but instead fulfilled 
support functions—as convoys of merchant ships, 
in the transport of troops and supplies, in coastal 
defense, or as privateers in the guerre de course. 

Traditional historiography claims that there was 
fierce rivalry between the "reds" and the “blues” 
based upon aristocratic prejudice. While admit- 
ting in principle a certain natural hostility based 
primarily on a professional esprit de corps against 
outsiders, Aman seriously questions the extent of 
the so-called “noble reaction." Written proof of 
this hostility is largely lacking; indeed, docu- 
mentary evidence furnishes numerous examples of 
praise of the “blues” by aristocratic officers—per- 
haps because a small percentage of the “blues” 
were themselves of noble origin and had entered 
naval service in this way because they could not 
afford the expense of entrance into the select offi- 
cer corps. 

Aman rejects the traditional view that the 
“blues” took over the staffing of the navy as a 
result of the emigration of noble officers during the 
Revolution. Instead, he suggests that eighteenth- 
century secretaries of the navy deliberately en- 
larged the role of the “blues” by limiting the num- 
ber of aristocratic cadets who could become naval 
officers. Then the “blues” underwent a transfor- 
mation; the most talented evolved into a new body, 
the auxiliaires, who were paid half of their salary in 
times of peace and who constituted a reserve pool 
for times of war. 
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Narrow in scope, judicious in the use of evi- 
dence, Aman proves once again that all careful 
research must go back to the documents them- 
selves, rather than accept what traditional history 
tells us is true. 

DOUGLAS CLARK BAXTER 
Ohio University 


JEAN-PIERRE FILIPPINI et al., editors. Dossiers sur le 
commerce français en Méditerranée orientale au XVIII 
siècle. Preface by ROBERT BESNIER and NICOLAS SVO- 
ronos. (Travaux et recherches de l'Université de 
droit, d'économie et de sciences sociales de Paris, 
Série sciences historiques, number 10.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1976. Pp. 251. 


Three essays by three different authors make up 
four-fifths of this book. They deal with the coffee 
trade, French relations with Crete, and the activi- 
ties of two men named Maurepas and Villeneuve. 
The port of Marseilles is an important link be- 
tween these disparate pieces. Each of the three 
carries a theme beyond the works of Marseilles’ 
great older historians—Paul Masson, Gaston 
Rambert, and their collaborators. The preface 
calls the three authors an équipe, perhaps because 
all have worked with the same professors, or be- 
cause all have tapped the consular correspondence 
and are engaged in producing works on French 
Mediterranean trade in the eighteenth century. 

The first essay, by Claude Roure, traces the 
implementation of classic French commercial pol- 
icy (“dirigisme”) in Mediterranean trade during 
the embassy of the Marquis de Villeneuve at the 
Porte (1728-41); her meticulous scholarship in this 
article augurs well for her thesis on the same sub- 
ject. The essay by Louis Meignen, a sketch of the 
French coffee trade with the Levant, is also a 
careful study. Meignen shows how the merchants 
of Marseilles reversed their role in this period; 
having been importers of coffee from the Levant in 
the 1720s, they became by the 178os major impor- 
ters of American-produced coffee, which they then 
re-exported to the Levant and to European mar- 
kets. Daniel Sabatier, also using the consular ar- 
chives, offers an assessment of trade between Crete 
and Marseilles after the expulsion of the Venetians 
from that island in 1669 until the mid-eighteenth 
century, a period during which a flourishing traffic 
in olive oil developed after the destruction of the 
French groves in Provence (1709). Sabatier's well- 
balanced paper includes two dozen charts and 
graphs. 

Two shorter pieces are also included: J.-P. Filip- 
pini's article draws attention to the thesis he is 
preparing on la nation française at the port of Leg- 
horn in the period. George Stéphanidés, who is 
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preparing a guide for Greek studies in French 
archives, supplies an ortentation sur les sources listing 
archives, inventories, and recent articles. 
P. W. BAMFORD 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


ELIZABETH FOX-GENOVESE. The Origins of Phys- 
iocracy: Economic Revolution and Social Order in Eigh- 
teenth-Century France. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1976. Pp. 325. $15.00. 


Elizabeth Fox-Genovese has given us a major con- 
tribution to a field until recently very much ne- 
glected. In her preface she speaks of “the excite- 
ment of close textual and theoretical analysis . . ."' 
(p. 30), and she manages to convey that excitement 
to her readers. For those who have often despaired 
over the complexities of Quesnay's articles in the 
Encyclopédie and for those to whom the "zizac" or 
zig-zag of the 7ableau économique has appeared as a 
mysterious decorative design the meaning of which 
eluded them, the author provides closely reasoned 
and clear explanations. Among the best of her nine 
chapters is without doubt chapter 5, in which she 
unravels, in the best tradition of the explication de 
texte, the extraordinary dialogue between Quesnay 
and Mirabeau, the founders of the “parti.” Only 
such microscopic examination of their interrelated 
thinking can really lead to a clarification of the 
Tableau with which this study ends. 

Fox-Genovese is quite right in reminding us that 
“Enlightenment ... itself cannot be fully under- 
stood apart from physiocracy. . . ." (p. 306). Her 
study therefore has not only focused new light on 
one aspect of the eighteenth-century movement of 
ideas, it has illuminated the movement as a whole. 
If she is to be faulted it is for sometimes using 
language carelessly and for blurring some dis- 
tinctions. Grains, Fermiers, and Evidence by Quesnay 
are included in the Encyclopédie. Hommes, though 
intended for it, was not used by the editors. The 
term “bourgeois,” besides the meanings suggested 
by Fox-Genovese, also had a juridical reality which 
we must keep in mind. Mirabeau may have been 
using the term "advantages" euphemistically (p. 
154), but in the context he may also have been 
using it in its very precise legal sense of the right to 
leave by will above and beyond what is due under 
the custom of the region. 

The author reminds us of the new meanings the 
Physiocrats gave to old words. She is right when 
she stresses that the Economistes "contribute to a 
shift in intellectual paradigms." They also helped 
to forge a new vocabulary and created new words, 
not least among them that ubiquitous word civ- 
ilization which we use so freely. Neither Voltaire 
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nor Rousseau speaks of civilization, but it appears 
several times in  Mirabeau's “L'ami des 
Hommes." Perhaps in her next book Fox-Genovese 
will develop further the themes she touches only 
lightly in her present, excellent study. 
NELLY $. HOYT 
Smith College 


FRANGOIS-XAVIER EMMANUELLI. Pouvoir royal et vie 
régionale en Provence au déclin de la monarchie: Psycho- 
logie, praliques administratives, — défrancisation de 
UIntendance d'Aix, 176-9. 2 vols. Lille: Service de 
reproduction des théses, Université de Lille. 1974. 


Pp. Ixxxi, 1-414; 415-946. 


François-Xavier Emmanuelli's thèse (Université 
d'Aix-en-Provence, 1971) follows the Annales pat- 
tern: an attempt to write total history, theoretical 
constructs and methodologies drawn from the so- 
cial sciences, statistical analysis of evidence, and a 
quest for patterns of human collectivities. In a 
way, it fits the pattern so neatly that there is 
reason to suspect that the pattern has become a 
stereotype. Everything must begin with the 
*Land," and all information somehow becomes 
relevant, even information about how to treat 
sheep suffering from diarrhea. In part, the prob- 
lems of Emmanuelli’s study stem from its form. It 
is a reproduction of typescript and is too unpol- 
ished. There are too many errors, graphs not 
clearly drawn, and structural deficiencies. The au- 
thor needed, and deserved, a good editor, because 
his work deserves serious attention. 

What Emmanuelli has done is to apply the An- 
nales approach to institutional and administrative 
history. He has attempted to write the total history 
of the Intendancy of Provence from the 1740s to the 
Revolution. He knows where to find his materials, 
and he has read a massive amount of archival and 
printed sources. Although he admits gaps in his 
evidence, he draws from it intelligent inferences 
and asks intelligent questions about the transition 
from the Old Regime to the Revolution. 

The Intendancy of Provence during the period 
studied was dominated by one person: Charles 
Jean-Baptiste des Gallois de La Tour. Emmanuelli 
has read La Tour’s correspondence, and he de- 
scribes the principles upon which the intendant 
based his administration. But he goes beyond 
principles to context and action; he analyzes the 
sources of La Tour’s income and describes in de- 
tail his family ties and personal relations with 
members of various institutions (civic, military, 
judicial, and economic), the personnel and ex- 
penses of his bureau, and even the contents of his 
library. 

The basis of Emmanuelli’s study, however, is a 
statistical analysis of the 2,239 laisses and registers 
that constitute the C Series (Intendance) of Pro- 
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vence for the years 1745-90. From these sources he 
calculates the affaires in which the intendant inter- 
vened— 19,825 cases or actions for a period of forty- 
five years. These interventions involved an extraor- 
dinary variety of functions, structures, and issues: 
justice, finance, community and military concerns, 
social relations, public works, education, mendicité, 
and censorship. That is enough to give a flavor of 
this extraordinary study. 

From this statistical analysis Emmanuelli draws 
conclusions about the nature and function of the 
Intendancy of Provence and its relationship to 
both the central power and the province. La Tour 
was neither a king's man nor a man of the pro- 
vince. He was, rather, "homme du Contrôleur gént- 
ral," a fiscal agent. He was a moderate mercantil- 
ist, a moderate physiocrat, and moderately 
enlightened. He was not an innovator. Above all, 
he represented the viewpoint of the notables and 
the property-owners. As a jurist (he was also First 
President of the Parlement), he was most con- 
cerned with maintaining order, and he believed 
that the only way to carry out his charge was to 
maintain both the droits of the king and those of the 
provincials. “L'administrateur royal se posait en juge 
entre le Souverain el ses sujets! (II: go3), and more 
often than not he judged in favor of the provincial 
traditions rather than in line with royal and min- 
isterial directives. 

Emmanuelli knows the literature of the French 
intendants, and he admits that La Tour may not 
have been representative. He also observes that his 
conclusions will remain tentative until we have 
systematic studies of the Contrôleurs généraux. But he 
provokes, and he makes us reflect on the clichés 
about the Old Regime, especially about absolut- 
ism, centralized monarchy, bureaucratic central- 
ization, ministerial despotism, and the crisis of the 
Old Regime. Institutional and administrative his- 
tory may currently be in a relative state of neglect, 
but it still has much to recommend it when it is 
practiced by a historian like Emmanuelli. 

THADD E. HALL 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


MAURICE GARDEN. Lyon et les lyonnais au XVII siècle. 
Paris: Flammarion. 1975. Pp. 374. 


MARCEL COURDURIE. La detie des collectivités publiques 
de Marseille au XVIII siècle: Du débat sur le pret à 
intérêt au financement par l'emprunt. Preface by PIERRE 
CHAUNU. Marseilles: Institute Historique de Pro- 


vence. 1974. Pp. 294. 


Maurice Garden’s Lyon et les Lyonnais au XVIII* 
siècle is a social and demographic study of one of 
the principal provincial cities during the last dec- 
ades of the ancien régime. La dette des collectivités pub- 
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ligues de Marseille au XVIII siecle by Marcel Cour- 
durié is a fiscal study of the collectivités and, more 
particularly, an examination of lenders and lend- 
ing practices. | 

Despite the fact that it has been stripped of 
footnotes and bibliography, Lyon represents an in- 
teresting slice of urban life. Demographic graphs 
chart baptisms, marriages, and burials for the 
'eighteenth century. Socioeconomic data in graph 
form illustrate the income of silk workers, compare 
the incomes of journeymen with those of master 
silk workers, and chart the price of wheat from 
1700 to 1790. For primary sources, Garden has 
relied heavily on parish registers, tax records, and 
notarial minutes, with special emphasis on mar- 
riage contracts, 

Lyons, whose eighteenth-century population 
numbered about 150,000, displayed the character- 
istics of a preindustrial urban center. Treated like 
a "minor" and continually reminded of its politi- 
cal, social, economic, and cultural inferiority to 
Paris, Lyons saw its wealthy and successful mer- 
chants and bankers being drained off to the capi- 
tal. 

In spite of appearances of demographic stability 
(and certainly aggregate population figures give 
this impression), Garden pictures a very fluid 
society. For example, in any given generation, the 
majority of the population had not been born in 
Lyons. An unusually large percentage of new-born 
children were sent to a wet nurse in the country- 
side. Numerically, if not socially, their places were 
taken by the numerous abandoned and orphaned 
children who were brought from the surrounding 
villages to the hospitals of Lyons. Garden postu- 
lates that the extraordinarily large number of in- 


fants sent away from home had an accelerating 


effect on Lyons's birth rate, which in turn meant 
that more and more children were being raised 
away from their parents and their ville. 

Garden pictures Lyons as a ville-tombeau, but the 
drain on its population was more than offset by the 
arrival of men and women from the nearby coun- 
tryside, who were attracted to the opportunities 
they perceived in Lyons. The consequences of im- 
migration and emigration thus created the illusion 
of a stable population. The newcomers, however, 
found themselves systematically excluded from the 
choice occupations and neighborhoods. In Lyons, 
the classic ville marchande et bourgeoise, the gap be- 
tween a wealthy minority and “la masse des trav- 
ailleurs” increased in the eighteenth century, and 
the events of 1789 did nothing to change the domi- 
nation of the bourgeoisie (p. 353). 

Courdurié is primarily interested in the fiscal 
operation of the Marseilles collectivités, and his is 
financial history at its most detailed. Courdurié's 
extensive bibliography is a guide to numerous 
manuscript collections as well as the secondary 
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literature. Included also are thirty-four tables and 
sixteen graphs dealing with the indebtedness of the 
Marseilles institutions he discusses. 

The first section of Marseille deals with the legal 
positions of lender and borrower, a discussion that 
takes the author back well before 1700. He exam- 
ines ecclesiastical authorities, which originally had 
as their goal the protection of the poor, relevant 
civil laws in France, and, finally, the evolution of 
the attitude of the Marseillais themselves. "Thus 
the Marseillais had chosen between God and 
Mammon. They lent without troubling their con- 
sciences not only to the collectivités, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Communauté, 
which had some resources—taxes or dues—but 
also to those like the Mont-de-Piété or the hospi- 
tals, which they knew did not possess sufficient 
revenues to finance their assistance to the poor and 
sick” (p. 91). 

The second section deals with the three types of 
collectivités of Marseilles: the Community itself and 
two of its agencies that were organized to provide 
grain in time of scarcity and to guard the public 
health from such devastations as epidemics and 
plagues; the Chamber of Commerce and the corps 
des courtiers royaux; and the Hótel-Dieu, the General 
Hospital, and the Mont-de-Piété, all founded be- 
fore the eighteenth century to provide municipal 
assistance, particularly to the poor. Courdurié is 
more interested in the manner of financing and the 
origin of investments than he is in how the 
agencies functioned or whom they aided. For the 
period 1700-93 he has recorded 12,857 loans to the 
collectivités (from 5,914 persons) that were worth 
more than 66,000,000 livres. Although the investors 
came from most social levels, one interesting con- 
clusion is that the propertied class almost always 
lent money as a form of *'capitalistic" investment, 
whereas the lower classes invested, especially in 
the third category above, as we might in a savings 
bank, "assuring a modest revenue, so precious in 
difficult times—times of unemployment, illness, 
accident or old age" (p. 247). 

These two studies will be of interest to all stu- 
dents of the ancien régime and are valuable additions 
to the growing literature of urban studies in the 
eighteenth century. 

THOMAS F. SHEPPARD 
College of William and Mary 


JEAN-PIERRE GROSS. Saint- Just, sa politique el ses mis- 
sions. (Commission d'histoire économique et so- 
ciale de la Révolution frangaise. Mémoires et 
documents, number 31.) Paris: Bibliothéque Na- 


tionale. 1976. Pp. 570. 115 fr. 


One of the most fascinating figures of the French 
Revolution was Louis Antoine de Saint-Just, that 
austere and enigmatic member of the Committee 
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of Public Safety made familiar to Americans by 
E. N. Curtis, Saint-Just, Colleague of Robespierre 
(1935), and R.. R. Palmer's ever-popular Twelve 
Who Ruled (1941). Those interested in Saint-Just, 
the Terror, and the revolutionary armed forces will 
welcome this important new book by Jean-Pierre 
Gross. 

It is not a biography. Nothing is said of Saint- 
Just's life before 1793, and his activities in the great 
Committee are surveyed only briefly. Within the 
Committee Saint-Just was preoccupied with army 
affairs, a natural predilection for the son of a cav- 
alry officer. Gross acknowledges the influence of 
Robespierre over his younger colleague in political 
matters and their collaboration during the pro- 
scription of the "factions," but shows that the two 
men normally worked independently. 

The book is essentially a comprehensive analysis 
of Saint-Just's missions to Alsace in the fall of 1793 
and to the Army of the North in 1794. Gross bases 
his conclusions on exhaustive archival research in 
Paris and the departments. Extensive information 
is given on the small group of "friends" who sur- 
rounded Saint-Just, and upon whom he relied 
heavily. Special attention is devoted to the military 
courts that he established and to the incidence of 
the Terror. The picture that emerges is not of a 
bloodthirsty extremist. For Saint-Just, the Terror 
was a temporary, strategic action necessitated by 
the defense of the frontiers. i 

Emphasis is also placed on Saint-Just's social 
policies and his efforts to propagate revolutionary 
spirit in Alsace. Much of the money which was 
raised by a forced loan on the rich of Strasbourg 
was ultimately given to the poor. As for Saint- 
Just’s celebrated decrees ordering the estab- 
lishment of French schools and the suppression of 
native dress, Gross argues persuasively that they 
were not instances of “linguistic Terror" but in- 
stead well-intentioned attempts to assimilate Al- 
sace into the Republic. 

To Gross, Saint-Just was a man of action. He 
mobilized human and material resources for the 
army and deserves considerable credit for French 
victories in Alsace and at Fleurus on June 26, 1794. 
His inexperience with clubs and the Parisian 
crowds helps to explain his mysterious in- 
decisiveness on 9 Thermidor. 

MICHAEL KENNEDY 
Winthrop College 


MAX FAJN. The Journal des hommes libres de tous 
les pays, 1792-1600. (Studies in the social sciences, 
number 20.) The Hague: Mouton. 1975. Pp. 194. 


This account of the Journal des hommes libres de tous 
les pays and its continuations is a well-documented, 
though narrowly focused, history of the Jacobin 
newspaper from its establishment in November 
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1792 through its suppression in September 1800. 
Max Fajn's method provides for a brief chronolog- 
ical survey of the newspaper for each of eight dis- 
tinct periods, followed by circulation estimates, 
occupational and geographic distribution of read- 
ership, identification of contributors, and content 
analysis. Though those responsible for the Journal, 
particularly its long-suffering publisher René Va- 
tar, rarely emerge from the shadows, Fajn con- 
vincingly demonstrates that the newspaper itself 
“was not an updated version of Hébert’s Père Duch- 
esne, nor was it preoccupied with decrying the 
crimes of the royalists and the threat of counter- 
revolution," as has been maintained by Vandal 
and Madelin. Its editors disliked the machinations 
of the Directory and criticized the regime's peri- 
odic oscillations to the right. But, according to 
Fajn, the Journal supported constitutionalism and 
almost consistently urged republicans to support 
the government as insurance against a royalist 
counter-revolution. Unfortunately the Directors 
equated criticism with disloyalty, and Bonaparte 
simply had no need for an opinionated Jacobin 
newspaper once the Consulate became en- 
trenched. 

That the revolutionary regimes were unable to 
come to terms with an independent press is illus- 
trated by the dual practice of harassment and 
subsidization. Fajn shows this clearly. His account 
of the Journal’s position during the trial of the 
Babouvists cuts away traditional over- 
simplifications. On the other hand, Fajn’s data on 
press runs and circulation estimates seem in- 
sufficient, and the letters to the editor column is 
problematic as a gauge of the profession of readers. 
Though the volume is marred by grammatical 
slips, spelling errors, clumsy translations, and 
faulty proofreading, it confirms the fact that many 
more limited studies of individual newspapers are 
needed before we can hope to understand the 
subtle interrelationships between the press and the 
course of the Revolution. 

RAYMOND BIRN 
University of Oregon 


CLAUDE LANGLOIS. Un diocèse breton au début du XIX* 
siècle: Le diocèse de Vannes au XIX" siècle, 1800-1830. 
(Institut Armoricain de Recherches Historiques 
de Rennes.) Rennes: Université de Haute-Bre- 


tagne. 1974. Pp. 629. 


Inspired and guided by the seminal studies of 
Messieurs les abbés Mahuas and Cariou, Claude 
Langlois has presented French ecclesiastical histo- 
rians with the definitive work on the diocese of 
Vannes. Focusing his attention on the three dec- 
ades following the enactment of the Napoleonic 
Concordat (and Organic Articles), Langlois has 
fathomed the unique religiosity of the Morbihan 
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and in so doing successfully disputed Marx’s in- 
vidious characterization of this remarkable region 
as marais pontins. 

His exhaustive efforts to probe the persistently 
archaic clericalism of Vannes reflect the demand- 
ing methodology of Descartes' four inflexible rules 
of logic. With the most painstaking meticulousness 
Langlois analyzes the multi-faceted impact of the 
Revolution of 1789; the forms and structure of 
post-Reformation Breton Catholicism; the real ec- 
clesiastical leaders in Vannes and their relation- 
ships to subordinates, rivals, and imperial officials; 
and the adverse living conditions in the Morbihan 
during the early nineteenth century. 
© Encompassed in these investigations is a massive 
study of catechisms, manuals on theology, spiri- 
tuality and piety, liturgical treatises, and seminary 
curricula. In addition, the quality, quantity, and 
subject matter of pastoral preaching in Vannes are 
subjected to intensive analysis. Indicative of the 
degree to which Langlois has scrutinized sermons 
delivered by Breton clergy during the period under 
consideration is his graph diagraming the fre- 
quency with which the priests had recourse to such 
themes as salvation, death, mercy, heaven, hell, 
mortal sin, judgment, and drunkenness (p. 575). 

Langlois also has tried to measure the enthusi- 
asm and religious fervor of the faithful who lived in 
the shadow of the chouannerie. He compares urban 
and rural Catholicism from this standpoint. Epi- 
centers of popular religion are also identified, and 
the spread of catechetical teachings within these 
areas is contrasted with that of localities tending to 
exhibit concentrations of religious elitism. 

At times Langlois seems to express his thoughts 
as a stream of consciousness, in which both cum- 
bersome sentences and rhetorical flourishes 
abound. He also displays a tendency toward 
pedantry. Such minor deficiencies, however, are 
compensated for by helpful summaries which ap- 
pear at the end of most chapters. 

In any event, readers of Langlois's opus will find 
a striking analysis of a most remarkable enclave of 
dedicated Roman Catholicism. Neither the chaos 
nor adversity of the First Empire and Restoration 
monarchy seriously eroded religious stability in 
the diocese of Vannes. After 1807 ordinations in- 
creased steadily, the number of missions ex- 
panded, religious retreats could be made without 
danger, each parish had a rector, every village 
possessed at least one church, new orders were 
founded, while established ones attracted more 
tertiaries than ever before. 

Langlois attributes the successes of Vendéian 
clericalism to multiple causation. Its leadership 
was charismatic and capable of mediating between 
rural and urban Catholics as well as the Church's 
patricians and plebeians. All members of the cleri- 
cal hierarchy dutifully obeyed authority, the dis- 


pensers of which in turn granted them some free- 
dom to express their individualities. The 
establishment of such a modus operandi encour- 
aged most ecclesiastics to cooperate with one an- 
other, express docility toward superiors, conform 
to the highest levels of morality, and work zeal- 
ously for the perpetuation of their faith. 

Through the efforts of Langlois, it is now pos- 
sible to understand catholicisme vannetais. Con- 
sensus, continuity, and cohesion created within it 
a capacity to express the fullest devotion to the 
facts and doctrine of the Church Universal. 

GEORGE D. BALSAMA 
Kent State University 


BERNARD H. MOSS. The Origins of the French Labor 
Movement, 1830-1914: The Socialism of Skilled Work- 
ers. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 217. $12.95. 


This study merits the attention of all students of 
the industrial transition and of comparative labor 
movements. For the first time we have a coherent 
sociology of socialist ideology as it evolved through 
the formative phase of the working class in an 
important Western nation. The essential theme is 
that French socialism was rooted firmly in work- 
ing-class experience. Penetrating beneath Marxist 
and liberal preconceptions, Bernard Moss demon- 
strates that the core ideology of the French labor 
movement throughout the nineteenth century was 
“trade socialism," a concept based on a federation 
of trade associations organized locally in produc- 
ers’ cooperatives within the political context of a 
democratic republic. 

It grew out of the basic socioeconomic realities of 
industrializing France. Throughout the century 
skilled workers in handicraft or semi-mechanized 
industry remained the dominant element in the 
French labor force, both in terms of numbers and 
organizational capacity. While their sense of skill, 
of the dignity of work, and of intra-trade solidarity 
remained strong because the actual nature of their 
day-to-day work changed minimally, their inde- 
pendence, control over the job, relationship with 
employers, general conditions of work, and relative 
wage levels deteriorated under the impact of 
emerging capitalist structures in their trades. In 
short, they were artisans undergoing the process of 
proletarianization. Their initial response (from the 
1830s to the 1870s) was an ideology of association- 


` ism— producers! cooperatives and direct control of 


the workplace—to be realized through the political 
instrument of the social republic, which would 
help them out-compete the capitalists. Louis 
Blanc's immense popularity in 1848 is thus ex- 
plained. Proudhonian and Bonapartist petty-capi- 
talist variations of this concept were not uncom- 
mon in the Second Empire, but the main thrust 
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remained clearly socialist, as manifested in the 
First International and especially in the ideology 
of the Paris Commune, which was neither Marxist 
nor Proudhonian, but associationist—now tied to 
a political concept of federated communes. 

Moss argues that the advent of republican gov- 
ernment in a labor-repressive atmosphere demon- 
strated to skilled workers the utopianism of their 
political perspective: once they achieved a degree 
of power, the small-propertied peasants and 
middle classes would turn their backs on trade 
socialism. As opportunist republicanism showed 
its true direction, skilled workers increasingly took 
a revolutionary and more collectivist stance that 
stressed proletarian political exclusivism. But fed- 
erated trade socialism remained the root ideology: 
the shift was toward greater national coordination 
of the movement. Paul Brousse and Benoit Malon 
more perfectly reflected the outlook of the majority 
of skilled workers than did Jules Guesde, but as 
they slid into cooperation with the hated republi- 
cans in the later eighties, the skilled worker move- 
ment moved toward Allemanist oworierisme and ul- 
timately toward the anti-politics of revolutionary 
syndicalism. 

The comparative value of this work should be 
emphasized, but a caution registered. In many 
ways, it provides a model against which the evolu- 
tion of working class ideology elsewhere can be 
gauged. It is doubtful, however, that trade social- 
ism had the same degree of significance beyond the 
borders of France. Nowhere else were expectations 
of the social transformation to be ushered in by 
democratic republicanism so strong (the heritage 
of 93), and nowhere else was the rise of industrial 
capitalism so retentive of handwork and semi-arti- 
sanal industry. Moss's study needs a stronger 
groundwork in economic history, not only to il- 
luminate the differences between the evolving 
structures of the working class in France and its 
more rapidly developing neighbors, but also to 
tighten his own analysis. In this context ] am not 
convinced that the shift to greater collectivism and 
a revolutionary strategy in the 1880s was rooted 
only in a new assessment of political realities. After 
all, the authentic proletarian population was 
growing rapidly as mechanization spread, and 
more and more artisans were being pro- 
letarianized, particularly in semi-rural settings 
(one thinks of the works of Rolande Trempé, Joan 
Scott, and Harvey Smith), as a kind of second 
industrial revolution unfolded in France. Com- 
bined with the obvious capitalist bias of the Op- 
portunist Republic, such forces surely contributed 
to the new orientation of skilled workers. Such 
comment, however, should take nothing away 
from a book of great interest to historians and 
militants alike. 

CHRISTOPHER H. JOHNSON 
Wayne State University 
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EDWARD C. CARTER N et al., editors. Enterprise and 
Entrepreneurs in Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century 
France. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xx, 207. $12.50. 


The four papers in this book, which were read ina 
Johns Hopkins-Catholic University lecture series 
in 1973, vary widely in purpose and approach. In 
his contribution, Maurice Levy-Leboyer attacks 
the notion that French entrepreneurs followed 
*Malthusian strategies" in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and thereby undercut the eco- 
nomic growth of France. He argues that "there 
were very few growth potentials that big business 
failed to exploit" (p. 127), and that if the French 
performance was less than optimal this resulted 
not from any irrational behavior on the entrepre- 
neurs’ part but from objective circumstances be- 
yond their control. He thus exonerates the entre- 
preneurs by denying that entrepreneurship has 
been a crucial factor for French economic develop- 
ment. 

By contrast, in his study of the textile dynasties 
of Roubaix-Tourcoing, David Landes again as- 
serts that the quality of entrepreneurship is the 
crucial factor in French development. Arguing 
that local resource endowments were not suf- 
ficiently favorable to account for the expansion of 
the textile industries of Roubaix in the nineteenth 
century, he credits that expansion to the industri- 
alists’ dedication and zeal, which he traces, in 
turn, to their compulsive need to emulate and 
outshine their “betters” in nearby Lille. 

While Levy-Leboyer and Landes thus rework 
familiar but important ground, Albert Boime and 
Charles Kindleberger venture into newer but more 
peripheral territory. Boime describes the role of 
businessmen as patrons of art and arbiters of taste 
and also explores the nature of entrepreneurial 
activity in the art "industry." Kindleberger as- 
sesses the influence of the French system of techni- 
cal education on the personnel and practices of 
French business, concluding that that influence 
was somewhat negative but minor in the nine- 
teenth century, more positive and more significant 
in the twentieth. 

Obviously, no consistent or comprehensive in- 
terpretation of French entrepreneurship can be 
expécted from four such distinct and divergent 
papers. Individually, however, each contributes to 
our understanding of the myriad forces acting 
upon entrepreneurs and the myriad ways entre- 
preneurs interact with their society. For that rea- 
son, their publication together in this handsome 
volume is welcome. 

MICHAEL S. SMITH 
University of South Carolina 


C. STEWART DOTY. From Cultural Rebellion to Counter- 
revolution: The Politics of Maurice Barrès. Athens: 
Ohio University Press. 1976. Pp. 294. $12.00. 
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Making good use of police reports and news- 
papers, C. Stewart Doty has reconstructed Barrés' 
political campaigns between 1889 and 1906, and 
throws new light on the relationship between the 
diverse socialist movements of the period, Bou- 
langism, and the nationalist leagues. The way to 
understand Barrès’ political thought, Doty tells us, 
is to focus not on his novels but on the local con- 
stituencies that elected him, on wards not words. 
As a young Boulangist in Nancy, Barrés’ constitu- 
ency was heavily working class, anti-Semitic and 
xenophobic (immigrant workers depressed 
wages). Boulangist strength in Paris also coincided 
with working-class districts. Left-wing Boulangists 
like Barrés, after they were elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, consistently voted for working-class 
legislation and were accepted by socialists as 
bonafide allies. Socialism, fragmented and weak in 
the early 1890s, needed them, and they needed 
working-class support. 

From these solid conclusions, however, to Doty’s 
explanation of Barrès’ own “‘socialism,” and its 
organic link to fascism, is a quantum leap. Echo- 
ing the view of René Rémond, Eugen Weber, Zeev 
Sternhell and others that French fascism (and 
therefore earlier pre-fascism) was more Left than 
Right, Doty sees Barrés' shift to conservative na- 
tionalism after 1906 as a sharp break from his 
former socialist fascism. This view leads Doty to 
ignore his own evidence and to contradict himself. 
Doty claims that Barrès accepted a Marxian inter- 
pretation of history and the need to be "'scientific," 
yet acknowledges that in his "socialist" novel of 
1892, L'Ennemi des lois, Barrès attacked Marxist 
materialism, collectivism, and rationalism (what's 
left?) and preferred the Wagnerian Ludwig II of 
Bavaria to the “Jewish” Marx. Indeed, Doty later 
argues that it was Barrès’ irrationalist “way of 
knowing" that was the “most serious flaw in his 
path to socialism." Doty first insists that Barrés’ 
mingling with workers made him genuinely con- 
cerned with their plight, but later declares that 
Barrés could dispense with socialism so easily after 
1906 because he had originally adopted it as “the 
fashionable thing to do . . . as an intellectual exer- 
cise." On page 208 Doty seems to take seriously 
Barres’ professed sympathy in 1903 for the ‘‘dis- 
inherited," only to comment on page 223 that in 
the campaign of 1910 Barrès, running this time ina 
conservative district, “could take off his pro-labor 
mask permanently." Similarly, we are told that 
Barrés was pre-fascist in 1903 because his nation- 
alism was socially radical, even though in 1897 he 
had defended, according to Doty, “a cheap revolu- 
tion of the ‘spirit,’ costing nothing in respect- 
ability, unlike the expensive socialist revolution of 
the material and real." Doty cannot have it both 
ways. 

If the nature of Barrès’ "socialism" is important 
(Hitler, too, was a defender of the workers—until 
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he came to power and busted their unions), the 
nature of his working-class support is equally so. 
Doty himself tells us that “only a minority [of 
Nancy workers] wanted to make strikes or radical 
politics. The rest were interested in mutual aid 
and consumer cooperative self-help. . . .Nancy so- 
cialism could easily accept Barrés' half a loaf over 
going hungry. . . .In the absence of a strong social- 
ist or trade union movement, or in a region with 
only an embryonic working class, Barrés' brand of 
‘national socialism’ could still make sense to large 
numbers of workers not yet preempted by real 
socialist politics” (p. 165). Despite earlier dis- 
claimers, then, Doty does believe that some social- 
ists are more socialist than others. 

It is unfortunate that Doty whitewashes Barrés’ 
anti-Semitism as *'solely political and patriotic" 
and denies the racism of his anti-German novels. 
His is a revisionism with blinders. 

This is not to deny the excellence of Doty’s 
chapters on Boulangism per se and on the nation- 
alist leagues a decade later. These chapters alone 
make the book a valuable addition to the study of 
modern French nationalism. The writing style is 
lucid and succinct. 

ROBERT SOUCY 
Oberlin College 


TONY JUDT. La reconstruction du Parti socialiste, 
1921-1926. Preface by ANNIE KRIEGEL. (Travaux et 
recherches de science politique, number 39.) Paris: 
Presses de la fondation nationale des sciences poli- 
tiques. 1976. Pp. 231. 


In the last decade there has been a veritable ex- 
plosion of literature concerning the French Social- 
ist Party between the wars. This literature has 
concentrated on the 1930s and on Léon Blum. 
Unfortunately, the period between the Congress of 
Tours and 1934 has been greatly neglected. 

This neglect is surprising. In 1921 the SFIO 
seemed close to extinction. The vieille maison had 
been deserted by most of its militants, and those 
who remained, the old right under Renaudel and 
the Longuet faction, had little in common. The 
former had fought against the Third International, 
the latter had been excluded from it. How could 
this divided rump survive? How was the party able 
to rebuild itself, so that by 1924 it was the second 
largest group in parliament? In what way did the 
experiences of these years permanently shape the 
party's behavior? These are the fundamental ques- 
tions Tony Judt attempts to answer. 

The book fills an important gap in our knowl- 
edge and is, moreover, a solidly researched mon- 
ograph. The author has not restricted himself to 
parliamentary politics, but has examined in detail 
the situation in the provinces. It was there, after 
all, that the party would survive or fail. Judt or- 
ganizes his work around four major topics: the 
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reconstruction of the party, the relationship of the- 
ory and practice, the party's position within inter- 
national socialism and vis-à-vis the Communists, 
and its role within French politics. He stresses the 
effort of the SFIO to remain a "revolutionary" 
party while at the same time playing a role within 
the political system. It was its refusal to abjure its 
“marxist heritage"—a heritage that provided a 
common faith if not a basis for action—that distin- 
guished the party from many of its social-demo- 
cratic counterparts, but which also limited its free- 
dom of action. 

The major flaw of this book is its pedestrian 
quality. The author often gives us too many details 
when a summary would be in order. The wealth of 
documentation is not usually matched by incisive 
conclusions, and one feels all too frequently that 
the chapters are organized around a checklist 
rather than organically. 

Considering the passionate quality of this pe- 
riod, one is surprised by how little excitement is 
conveyed in the prose. One reason perhaps is the 
author's inability to deal with personalities. It is 
not until the very end that he provides a few in- 
adequate sketches of party leaders. Yet he recog- 
nizes that it is dangerous to envisage the role of a 
Blum or a Renaudel as similar in say, 1922 to what 
it was to be in 1932. The reader is constantly faced 
with a plethora of names of obscure local leaders, 
who are insufficiently identified. One loses sight of 
the fact that the party was rebuilt by real men. 

There are some lacunae. The election of 1924 is 
constantly referred to but never discussed, the 
process by which large numbers of quondam Com- 
munists returned is barely treated, electoral sociol- 
ogy is avoided, as is a voting analysis of party 
congresses. 

Despite its limitations, however, this work con- 
stitutes an important contribution to our under- 
standing of a critical period in the history of the 
French Left. 

STEVEN PHILIP KRAMER 
University of New Mexico 


JOSÉ ANTONIO MARAVALL. Estudios de historia del pen- 
samiento español. (Third Series.) Madrid: Ediciones 
Cultura Hispánica. 1975. Pp 407. 


JOSÉ. ANTONIO MARAVALL. La cultura del barroco: Aná- 
lisis de una estructura histórica. (Letters and ideas, 
number 7.) Barcelona: Editorial Ariel. 1975. Pp. 


530. 


Probably no one has undertaken the cultural and 
intellectual history of seventeenth-century Spain 
with more active interest in its varied themes than 
José Antonio Maravall. The two volumes reviewed 
here are very different, but each represents a facet 
of the scholarly activity he has pursued since he 
completed his doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid thirty years ago. His credentials for 
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undertaking the complex task of illuminating the 
seventeenth century are impressive. 

The decline of Spanish greatness in the Baroque 
period was characterized by political decadence, 
economic weakness, military and international hu- 
miliation, famine, revolt, and the failure of the 
Habsburg dynasty. So state the general texts of the 
period. Paradoxically, Spanish cultural and in- 
tellectual life remained rich, varied, and produc- 
tive, retaining much of the vigor of a happier time. 
Students of the period have long wrestled with the 
obvious problems and contradictions thus posed. 
Maravall's books add to our knowledge of the era, 
illustrating on the one hand specific themes and 
interests of writers and artists, and on the other 
developing a “structure” of the Spanish society in 
which they lived and worked. 

Estudios de historia del pensamiento español is a col- 
lection of fourteen articles written between 1945 
and 1972. Originally prepared for presentation at 
conferences or for professional journals, each has 
been edited and amplified for this publication. The 
topics covered include such subjects as the origins 
of empiricism in Spanish thought, Platonic in- 
fluences in Gratian, the idea of liberty in the work 
of Fra Pedro Simón, and a study of painting and 
its relationship to reality in the work of Velázquez. 
Perhaps the most interesting and thoroughly de- 
veloped essays are those which deal with political 
theory. In particular one should note the two es- 
says on the impact of Machiavelli and ‘‘Machia- 
vellianism" in Spain and another on the influence 
of Tacitus. Although these articles are uneven in 
quality and length, they make up an interesting 
series. One notes in passing that the volume has no 
index. 

In La cultura del barroco Maravall's ambitious goal 
is a synthesis of all the strands of thought as well as 
the historical context from which they emerge. He 
attempts to view thought and culture in relation to 
the "structure" of Spanish society, its tensions, 
conflicts, and crises, whether economic, political, 
or social. It is a grand design that seeks to recreate 
the “Spanish mentality" that developed in an ur- 
bane, conservative society and to describe its world 
view. Further, Maravall hopes to dramatize for us 
how this elite conceived the role of humanity and 
used literary or artistic media to express their 
points of view. Certainly a prodigious undertaking, 
this masterful effort attempts to recreate for us the 
total civilization of the Spanish Baroque. 

One is not convinced that the goal is achieved, 
but there is still a sense of satisfaction that the 
endeavor was undertaken, La culiura del barroco is 
recommended to every student of the period. 
One's appreciation of this volume makes the 
promised study of the sixteenth century by the 
same author welcome indeed. 

ANNE R. VIZZIER 
University of Arkansas 
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FRANCISCO MARTÍ GILABERT. La abolición de la In- 
quum en España. (Instituto de Historia de la Ig- 
esia, Universidad de Navarra.) Pamplona: Edi- 


ciones Universidad de Navarra. 1975. Pp. 358. 


Francisco Martí Gilabert has built his book 
around a detailed examination of the stormy par- 
liamentary debates and maneuvers that led to abo- 
lition of the Inquisition by the Cortes of Cádiz. His 
essential conclusions are that the liberals in the 
Cortes, by astute maneuver and debate, avoided a 
politically dangerous confrontation with the still 
popular tribunal. Rather, they raised the question 
of the compatibility of the Inquisition with the 
constitution of 1812. The dominantly liberal com- 
mittee appointed to study the matter inevitably 
found the Inquisition and the constitution in- 
compatible. In addition, they shrewdly proposed 
to draw the Inquisition’s teeth by throwing con- 
servative opinion a sop in the shape of revived 
episcopal jurisdiction over religious nonconformity 
through ‘‘tribunales protectores de la Fe,” ap- 
pointed by the bishops. These tribunals could not 
impose civil penalties, which were reserved for 
secular courts. 

After prolonged debate, the Cortes abolished the 
Inquisition and set up the tribunals in February 
1813. However, the decree of abolition encountered 
opposition (perhaps because triumphant liberals 
tried to force a sort of public humiliation on the 
clergy), and the Cortes moved legally to force ac- 
ceptance. These actions were under way when the 
return of Ferdinand VII nullified the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

The extent of liberal or clerical sentiment in the 
Cortes of Cádiz has been the subject of lively con- 
troversy. Martí Gilabert finds much more Jansen- 
ist, liberal, and masonic influence than, for ex- 
ample, Ramón Solis does in his El Cádiz de las 
Cortes. Without embracing a conspiratorial inter- 
pretation, Martí argues that a liberal minority, 
moved by common ideas and a common concern 
for the future of Spain, manipulated rather than 
convinced the Cortes. Moreover, the author finds 
the abolition indefensible in canon law since, 
papal consent was never obtained. 

Martí Gilabert's book seems to me to be a mod- 
erate and well-argued statement of a Catholic 
point of view, which, while willing to accept the 
end of the Inquisition, still harbors a certain dis- 
trust of the liberalism that-brought it about. 

GEORGE M. ADDY 
Brigham Young University 


JOHN T. GRAHAM. Donoso Cortés: Utopian Romanticisi 
and Political Realist. Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri Press. 1974. Pp. vii, 340. $13.50. 


Conservative thought in Spanish political history 
has lacked serious scholarship. Most of the studies 
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have been written by the.conservatives and tradi- 
tionalists themselves; a balanced view has there- 
fore been absent. Except for the thrust of Javier 
Herrero’s book (Los origenes del pensamiento reac- 
cionario español [1971]) for an earlier period, little 
else has been done. John T. Graham’s book aims 
to fill in gaps and open new paths for peninsular 
political history. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters which 
merge Donoso’s life and thought. The author 
places the Spaniard in a European context, com- 
paring and juxtaposing him with other counter- 
revolutionary politicians, particularly British, Ger- 
man, and Russian. In this sense he is accurate 
when he calls Donoso the Spanish Burke or the 
Latin de Maistre, He ends by thoroughly explain- 
ing the revival of Donoso during the Russian Revo- 
lution and in Franco’s Spain. A selected bibliogra- 
phy and wide use of archival material further 
enhance the book. 

In his political profile, Graham centers upon the 
famous Essay on Catholicism, Liberalism and Socialism 
(1851), an inflammatory appeal for Catholicism 
against what Donoso considered the hydra of an- 
archy devouring the world. He also brings forth 
minor, but no less important, speeches and articles 
Donoso wrote against materialism and the social- 
ist revolution. Needless to say, Donoso’s pen was 
sparked by the 1848 revolutions, which had echoes 
in Spanish political history (cf. C. E. Lida, Anar- 
quismo y revolución en la España del XIX, [1973]). 

Thus Donoso's evolution (or should we call it 
involution?) is from a romantic rebellious youth to 
a conservative advocate of dictatorship of Church 
and State, very much like Franco's Spain. In his 
study, the author draws from unpublished 
sources—dispatches, letters in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, family archives, periodicals. The bib- 
liography makes ample use of Spanish, French, 
and German studies, some of which are well 
known (Juretske, Sevilla Andrés, Suárez Verda- 
guer), as well as the comments of his contempo- 
raries (Nicomedes Pastor Díaz, Gabino Tejado, 
Juan Valera), all moderates and conservatives and 
as afraid of “anarchism” and “chaos” after 1848 as 
Donoso was. A more balanced view could have 
been given had the author delved into the com- 
ments of his political opponents who advocated 
socialism and revolution—Fernando Garrido, Pi y 
Margall, among many others—particularly in 
those periods in which the more radical parties 
came into power, 1854-56, for example. This is of 
particular importance since, as Graham states, 
Donoso's influence waned after 1860. In this re- 
spect a wider use of parliamentary debates in the 
Cortes and the radical press should have been 
explored. 

Graham's contribution is in putting Donoso in 
the perspective of European conservatism—Bis- 
marck, Metternich, Louis Napoleon, Guizot, 
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Ranke, Schelling, Comte. However, a doubt arises 
in my mind as to his wide use of the term 
“utopia.” It is a polisemic term which must be 
well defined. In a seminal study (Das Geist der 
Ultopie, [1918]) Marc Bloch gave six definitions. He 
isolated six major expressions of utopia: medical, 
technical or alchemical, urbanistic or archi- 
tectural, geographical, religious, and artistic. In 
short, utopias, according to Bloch, are aspirations, 
ideals of great social movements, well structured 
and coherent global visions of the world. Karl 
Mannheim, on the other hand (in Ideology and 
Utopia, [New York, 1967]), clearly established a dif- 
ference between ideology and utopia: the first rein- 
forces the existing social order and the latter is the 
protest of the oppressed to change that order. A 
coherent and clear definition is lacking in Gra- 
ham's book, since from his analysis of Donoso 
Cortés’ political thought, it is obvious that Donoso 
hoped to reinforce the social order in power in 
Spanish politics of the nineteenth century. Lamar- 
tine provided another good definition of utopia: 
“Les utopies ne sont souvent que des vérités prémalurées." 
In which category then does Donoso's utopia fall? 
Graham does not answer the question. 

A last point in passing. The bibliography is lack- 
ing in studies of utopian socialism in Spain in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. Antonio 
Elorza, Clara E. Lida, and Maluquer de Motes 
have dealt with this subject at length and their 
conclusions would have further enhanced Do- 
noso's political biography. The same could be said 
about Miguel Artola's contributions to nineteenth- 
century social and political history. Nevertheless, 
the author is to be commended for giving us a solid 
study which can be of use for future research into 
Spanish conservatism. 

IRIS M. ZAVALA 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


PHILIPPE MOUREAUX. Les préoccupations statistiques du 
gouvernement des Pays- Bas autrichiens el la dénombrement 
des industries dressé en 1764. (Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, num- 
ber 48.) Brussels: Éditions de l'Université de Bru- 


xelles. 1971. Pp. 535. 775 fr. B. 


In Brussels, late August 1749, the Frenchman Be- 
noit-Marie Dupuy offered his services to the Aus- 
trian administration in the southern Netherlands. 
In view of the experience and knowledge accumu- 
lated in his prior post in the French tax adminis- 
tration in Brussels during the recent French 
occupation of the Netherlands, Dupuy was imme- 
diately appointed secretary to the government and 
placed in charge of inspecting and controlling the 
Austrian fiscal and financial administration in Bel- 
gium. 
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Philippe Moureaux devotes almost 200 pages to 
a narration of Dupuy's work from 1749 until his 
dismissal in 1757. Moureaux’s analysis is a careful 
critical study of every major document of Dupuy's 
activities left in archives in Brussels, Vienna, Mi- 
lan, and Paris. Thanks to meticulous scholarship, 
the book reveals much about the mentality and 
procedures of higher civil servants in the age of 
“enlightened despotism.” The book also illustrates 
the emergence of statistical concerns in the higher 
echelons of an ancien régime administration. 

The industrial survey of 1764, undertaken several 
years after Dupuy’s departure, can be seen as a 
late outgrowth of his earlier work. The second part 
(250 pages) of Moureaux’s book analyzes this rela- 
tionship and critically compares the survey to 
other available statistics. Moureaux narrates the 
vicissitudes involved in this data collection and 
through comparisons with the 1738 (industrial) 
and 1755 (demographic) censuses gives a critical 
assessment of the accuracy and completeness of 
the 1764 numbers. He has published the latter in a 
separate book, La statistique industrielle dans les Pays- 
Bas autrichiens à l'époque de Marie Thérèse (1974). 

Although the author passes a severe judgment 
on the 1764 document and sternly cautions against 
using it blindly, he warns scholars against a “hy- 
percritical attitude, which is tantamount to in- 
tellectual capitulation” (p. 465). Rather than 
heeding his own advice, however, Moureaux has 
stopped short of reconciling any of the observed 
discrepancies between successive enumerations. 
Had he attempted this, scholars would now per- 
haps possess a rough approximation of output or 
employment in particular sectors or regions; as it 
stands, the reader is left to his own devices. It is 
perhaps disappointing that so much scholarship 
was applied to a document which evidently offers 
little substantive value to economic historians. But 
Moureaux must be congratulated for successfully 
carrying out his principal objective, for his book 
constitutes a very meticulous and interesting study 
in eighteenth-century administrative history. 

FRANKLIN F. MENDELS 
University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 


HARRY S. MAY. The Tragedy of Erasmus: A Psycho- 
historic Approack. St. Charles, Mo.: Piraeus Pub- 
lishers. 1975. Pp. 180. $4.95. 


For generations Erasmus has been the victim of 
derogatory comment from those who resented ei- 
ther his failure to join Luther or his criticism of the 
Catholic Church, and who in neither case could 
explain Erasmus’ attitude save by some grave de- 
fect of character. Now Harry S. May has repeated 
the time-worn process, but this time because of 
Erasmus’ alleged hatred of Jews. 
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May seems strangely ignorant of the external 
essentials of Erasmus' life. His brief biographical 
sketch in the opening chapter is full of errors, some 
of them ludicrous. Yet he does not hesitate to 
probe deeply into his subject's subconscious, not 
deterred by lack of evidence or hampered by the 
rules of logic or of English usage. Although his 
research reveals no evidence in Erasmus' writings 
of anti-Semitism stronger than the prejudice 
against the non-Christian Jew normal in his age, 
May asserts that a corrosive hatred of Jews lay at 
the very core of the humanist's personality and his 
religious life. It was both cause and effect of the 
neuroses, the existence of which he verifies by cit- 
ing several writers hostile to Erasmus. 

With the aid of psychoanalytical clichés, May 
easily pinpoints the source of Erasmus’ difficulties. 
He grew up without a father; hence ‘‘the Christ 
became his father substitute and surrogate who 
would suffer no unchristian deviationism” (p. 91). 
Again, "as his Christ-consciousness grew, so grew 
his anti-Jewishness in proportion. Both became his 
obsession and both made overwhelming demands 
on his life and his psychological well-being. The 
Jews unhinged him" (p. 12). In the penultimate 
chapter May expands his psychoanalytical specu- 
lation to include emotional and sexual disorders 
and a comparison of Erasmus with that other anti- 
Semite, Hitler. Among other similarities between 
the two, “Hitler suspected that his real grand- 
father was Jewish. Could it possibly be that 
Erasmus too had such fears and apprehensions?" 
(p. 139). 

This preposterous book would not be worth a 
review in a learned journal were it not for the 
remote possibility that someone might take it ser- 
iously. 

WALLACE K. FERGUSON 
University of Western Ontario 


D H. BLOM. De muiterij op de Zeven Provincién [The 
utiny on The Seven Provinces]. Bussum: Unieboek 
B. V. 1975. Pp. 367. f 57.50. 


In February 1933, part of the mixed Dutch and 
Indonesian crew of the Royal Netherlands warship 
Seven. Provinces seized control of the vessel off the 
northwest tip of Sumatra. Six days later, after 
sailing southwards along the coast, the'cruiser was 
attacked (perhaps mistakenly) by a Dutch military 
aircraft. A single bomb struck the ship killing 
twenty-three mutineers; the rest surrendered im- 
mediately. 

This comprehensive monograph, originally a 
doctoral dissertation at Leiden University, main- 
tains that pay cuts as well as generally poor morale 
in the navy rather than an active Communist cell 
among the sailors (as L. de Jong and others have 
argued) were responsible for the mutiny. J. C. H. 
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Blom is chiefly interested, though, in the impact 
the spectacular incident had upon the Dutch gov- 
ernment and political parties. The former, sup- 
ported by the officer corps and the predominantly 
“burgerlijk” (Calvinist, Catholic, and liberal) 
sociopolitical groups in the country, proceeded to 
root out social-democratic influences among naval 
unions and civil servants. Such "unreliable ele- 
ments" threatened the loyalty of the armed forces 
and with it the nation's hold on its seemingly 
indispensible overseas possessions. In the general 
election of April 1933, the Socialist party (SDAP) 
lost two seats whereas the 'law-and-order" Anti- 
Revolutionary party of the new prime minister, H. 
Colijn, gained two. Yet further to the right, the 
colonial-minded “Union for National Recov- 
ery"—founded only during the mutiny—suddenly 
won thirty-thousand votes and a seat in parlia- 
ment. Even more spectacular was the rise of Anton 
Mussert’s Nationaal Socialistische Beweging 
(one-thousand members in January 1933 22,000 a 
year later), attributable according to the Dutch - 
Central Intelligence Service particularly to Hitler's 
coming to power in Germany and to the uprising 
on the “Seven Provinces.” 

The author nevertheless concludes that the mu- 
tiny was a relatively insignificant event: Dutch 
Nazism was a short-lived phenomenon (politically 
moribund by 1937) and the Social Democrats were 
only temporarily deflected from their course of 
self-integration into bourgeois Netherlands 
society. He perhaps underestimates one factor: an 
Indonesian nationalist led the mutineers. 

LAWRENCE D. STOKES 
Dalhousie University 


HARALD RUNBLOM and HANS NORMAN, editors. From 
Sweden to America: A History of the Migration. (A 
Collective Work of the Uppsala Migration Re- 
search Project.) Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. 1976. Pp. 391. 


The comprehensive study at Uppsala University, 
1962—76, of mass emigration from Sweden to Amer- 
ica is recorded effectively in this volume. This 
impressive project, under the direction of Sten 
Carlsson, involved thirty postgraduate students, 
some undergraduates, and their faculty associates. 
Thirteen volumes and numerous articles have al- 
ready been published. From Sweden to America is an 
interesting, informative, and scholarly final report. 

This well-organized volume presents findings in 
vital aspects of mass emigration: sources, causes, 
chronology, and structure; historical and inter- 
national aspects; functioning and organization of 
the transport area; demographic characteristics of 
the emigrant population; settlement patterns and 
receiving areas; and the assimilation process in 
North America. Research has also included oppo- 
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sition to emigration, emigrant agencies, emigrant 
policy, and remigration. A brief section describes 
emigration to Latin America. 

The scope of this study involves more than 
one-million Swedish emigrants in the period 
1860-1930 from a nation that had a population of 
only three and a half million inhabitants in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The data used 
are for all of Sweden, although special studies 
include Hälsingland, Västernorrland, Óstergót- 
land, Dalsland, Småland, Öland, Örebro län, and 
the cities of Halmstad and Stockholm. 

The interdisciplinary design includes models 
and theory from the social sciences. AID analysis 
is used in approaching certain parts of the vast and 
complicated mass of evidence, although caution is 
urged in testing it with other statistical data. 
“Push and pull factors,” “cohort studies,” “urban 
influence fields,” and the “stock effect” (tradition 
of emigration) have received considerable atten- 
tion. Several of the Uppsala researchers have ques- 
tioned the use of econometric methods in emigra- 
tion studies (p. 152). Although one author 
expressed the conviction that “the social-psycho- 
logical aspects of migrational movements have 
been too much neglected within this research" (p. 
75), the volume presents a reasonable balance of 
alternatives. 

This cooperative project, which embraces the 
extensive and unique civil and ecclesiastical re- 
sources for Swedish emigration study, has pro- 
duced interesting findings. Substantial evidence is 
presented to contradict the traditional outlook on 
Swedish emigration as primarily an agricultural 
and rural phenomenon, an attitude based largely 
on the twenty-two volume study by the Commis- 
sion on Emigration (1907-13), under the lead- 
ership of Gustav Sundbärg. Compulsory military 
training as a factor is assigned a lesser role than 
the labor market. The influence of emigration 
agents and the transport sector was found to have 
had only a marginal effect. Moreover, except for a 
few highly publicized religious groups, the Upp- 
sala researchers concluded that religious opinion 
was not a strong impetus to emigration. This latter 
conclusion is only modestly documented. 

The research on remigration also provided new 
information. The detailed study for the period 1875 
to 1930 showed a remigration rate of 18.2 percent. 
Largely a male phenomenon, it was "triggered" 
by American economic recessions. The American 
experience was not a stage in the process of urban- 
ization and industrialization of Sweden because 
“about eighty percent of the investigated migrants 
moved in a consistent direction towards the par- 
ishes from which they had emigrated” (p. 320). 

Since the emphasis is upon the Swedish back- 
ground, the assimilation process in America re- 
ceives brief attention. Understandable limitations 
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in the scope of the general project did not permit 
full recognition of the religious and cultural legacy 
of Swedish America. But two volumes of the Upp- 
sala series in English are devoted almost exclu- 
sively to Swedish America: Ulf Beijbom, Swedes in 
Chicago: A Demographic and Social Study of the 
1846-1880 Immigration (1971), and Sture Lindmark, 
Swedish America, 1914-1932: Studies in Ethnicity with 
Emphasis on Illinois and Minnesota (1971). 

The editors identified above and Sune Akerman, 
Berit Brattne, Sten Carlsson, Ann-Sofie Kálve- 
mark, and Lars-Géran Tedebrand, contributors, 
have greatly enriched our knowledge of Swed- 
ish emigration through this report. The maps, 
graphs, tables, and bibliography add substantially 
to the usefulness of this fine volume. The English 
translation, principally by Kermit Westerberg, is 
clear and readable. 

EMORY LINDQUIST 
Wichita State University 


GUSTAF JONASSON. Per Edvin Skéld, 1946-1951. With 
the assistance of Lars sKÖLD. (Acta Universitatis 
Upsaliensis, Studia Historica Upsaliensia, number 
Ü Uppsala: Historiska Institutionen vid Uppsala 

niversitet; distributed by Almquist and Wiksell 


International, Stockholm. 1976. Pp. 203. 


Per Edvin Skéld, a leading Social Democrat in 
Sweden, held important offices in the government 
for twenty-three years. During World War II he 
served as minister of defense. He was more deter- 
mined to follow a policy of strict neutrality than 
the prime minister himself, Per Albin Hansson, 
who yielded to German pressure for the privilege 
of transit across Swedish soil to German-occupied 
Norway. From 1946 to 1951 Sköld headed, succes- 
sively, the departments of agriculture, economic 
coordination, and finance. He may be remem- 
bered as having been, at his peak, the strongest 
political force in the government. He retired from 
the Riksdag in 1964 and died in 1972. 

This specialized work devotes chapters to, 
among other topics, the successors of Per Albin 
Hansson, internal cabinet crises, Nordic defense, 
and the coalition with the Agrarian party (known 
as Centrist after 1957). A long final chapter con- 
tains Skóld's personal notes from 1946 to 1951. 
Skóld makes little reference to the United States; 
nor does he allude in any significant way to cold 
war developments such as the Truman Doctrine, 
the Berlin blockade, or the Czech revolt. 

Nordic defense occupies a prominent place in 
Gustaf Jonasson's treatment. Prior to the organi- 
zation of NATO (April 4, 1949), which Sweden did 
not join, several meetings of Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish ministers took place. Sköld agreed, in 
the main, with Sweden's new prime minister, Tage 
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Erlander, and with foreign minister Ósten Undén 
in rejecting participation in great-power politics 
and in favoring Nordic solidarity instead. Nordic 
cooperation was permanently achieved in 1952 
with the creation of the Nordic Council, although 
Sweden continued to remain outside the Atlantic 
alliance. 

Both Gustaf Jonasson’s commentary and 
Skóld's diary emphasize conflicting views in Oslo. 
Norway's Social Democratic prime minister, Einar 
Gerhardsen, appreciated Sweden's position on 
joint Scandinavian defense. His foreign minister, 
Halvard Lange, whose judgment Sköld distrusted, 
leaned more toward the West. (Neither Gerhard- 
sen's memoirs nor Lange's public utterances are 
cited in this work.) In any event, the Norwegian 
government followed Lange's line and joined 
NATO, refusing to go along with Gerhardsen on a 
common Nordic defense policy. 

This useful study concludes with a listing of 
mainly Swedish archival and other sources, se- 
lected readings, an index of names, and a com- 
pilation of the seventy-six previous publications in 
this invaluable Uppsala University series. Ameri- 
can scholars would benefit by its translation into 
English. i 

ARLOW W. ANDERSEN 
University of Wisconsin— 
Oshkosh 


D. G. KIRBY, editor and translator. Finland and Rus- 
sia, 1808-1920: From Autonomy lo Independence. A Se- 
lection of Documents. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1975. Pp. xiii, 265, $27.50. 


The relationship of Finland and Russia during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is an aspect of 
European history which has remained obscure and 
baffling to many historians. Thus a young British 
scholar, D. G. Kirby, has done a genuine favor to 
students of European history by compiling and 
translating this collection of documents pertaining 
to Finno-Russian relations. Actually the selection 
of documents included is even somewhat broader 
than the title seems to promise. For example, 
Kirby has included a whole section to illuminate 
the complex situation between the Finnish-speak- 
ers and the Swedish-speakers of Finland. On the 
surface its inclusion in a collection devoted to the 
Finno-Russian relations may appear odd to some 
readers. It is, however, fully justified and quite 
proper. The language issue was a central one in 


nineteenth- and twentieth-century Finnish history, . 
arid as such it was also directly intertwined with - 


the whole Finno-Russian relationship. 

The emphasis of Kirby’s collection lies quite 
justifiably in the last three decades of the period 
treated, namely from the 1890s to the 1920s. The 
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documents are classified into the three principal 
divisions, which he characterizes as the periods of 
autonomy; autonomy threatened; and revolution, 
civil war, and independence. Within this chosen 
chronological framework the selections seem well 
balanced, and the translations are clear. 

Kirby has also written a brief and concise in- 
troduction in which he attempts the formidable 
task of covering on some six pages those aspects of 
Finnish history that his documents illuminate. 
While discussing the complexities of nationalism 
in Finland the author might also have discussed, in 
addition to the ethnolinguistic nationalisms of the 
Finnish-speakers and the Swedish-speakers, the 
*"Runebergian" or the '*Topelian" kind of general 
patriotism or nationalism that embraced and tran- 
scended the narrower ethnolinguistic nation- 
alisms. Besides the general introduction there are 
also briefer one- or two-page introductions to the 
subdivisions in which one might question a point 
or two. As a whole the introductions are quite well 
thought out and done; Kirby strives and largely 
succeeds in the difficult task of being fair and 
balanced in treating highly controversial topics 
within strict space limitations. All in all, this com- 
pilation is a welcome addition to the growing Eng- 
lish-language literature in Finnish history and 
gives one reason to look forward to Kirby’s future 
contributions in the field, for example a contin- 
uation volume. 

PEKKA KALEVI HAMALAINEN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


PETER WENDE. Aadikalismus im Vormarz: Untersu- 
chungen zur politischen Theorie der frithen deutschen Demo- 
kratie. (Frankfurter Historische Abhandlungen, 
number 11.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Menag 
1975. Pp. 228. DM 36. 


Of the various political parties which began to 
emerge in Germany in the decades before 1848, the 
radicals are the least known. This is due partly to 
their numerical weakness, and partly to their fail- 
ure to establish a vigorous tradition in the public 
life of Central Europe. Peter Wende has now 
helped fill this gap in our knowledge by writing a 
book, a Habilitationsschrift, to be exact, dealing with 
their civic beliefs. He has examined six prominent 
figures of the Left in order to discover the attitudes 
characterizing the movement as a whole: Arnold 
Ruge, Julius Fróbel, Johann Georg August Wirth, 
Gustav von Struve, Karl Hagen, and Karl 
Nauwerck. From a study of their writings he has 
extrapolated a systematic statement of radical 
views on the relationship of the individual to state 
and society, on social criticism and social reform, 
and on the interconnection between history and 
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politics. He has done his work skillfully, so that the 
result is a persuasive analysis of a small sample of 
the radicals, a sample which presumably repre- 
sents the Left in its entirety. 

This is a study in the history of ideas in the 
abstract. Within the framework of the categories 
which the author has applied, he is perceptive and 
informative. The trouble is that he deals with is- 
sues about which we know the most, ignoring 
those we understand the least. No one can quarrel 
with what the book has to say about Fróbel's 
organized community of purpose or Ruge's con- 
cept of the absolute state. But would we not be 
better served by learning more about the concrete 
program of the radicals, about the solution they 
proposed for the political problems facing their 
nation, and the stand they took on the economic 
issues of the day? How did they feel about facto- 

| Ties, guilds, entailed estates, and manorial obliga- 
tions? How did they vote in the state legislatures in 
which they were members? What did they have to 
say in their newspaper articles about the factional 
controversies which are the lifeblood of parties? 
Perhaps it is unfair to complain that an author has 
not written a book different from the one which he 
has in fact written. In terms of what he tries to 
achieve, Wende makes a contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the background of 1848. But it is a 
pity that we must still wait for some future work, 
based on an examination of the parliamentary de- 
bates of the secondary states and a scrutiny of the 
periodicals of the Restoration, to tell us what the 
radicals thought about the down-to-earth eco- 
nomic and social problems of their time. 
THEODORE S. HAMEROW 
University of Wisconsin, 


Madison 


GERHARD SCHULZ. Aufstieg des Nattonalsozialismus: 
Arise und Revolution in Deutschland. Berlin: Propy- 
laden. 1975. Pp. 921. DM 68. 


This is an important and extremely welcome book 
of synthesis. Specialists will perhaps find few sur- 
prises, but all scholars are indebted to Gerhard 
Schulz for placing the rise of Nazism into a much 
broader analytical context than was the case in 
previous efforts. To be sure, there are new details 
as well (e.g. more information on the size of indus- 
trial contributions to the SA), but the book’s major 
value lies in tracing the Nazis’ rise to power 
against the dual backdrops of the post-18go Euro- 
pean malaise and its specific characteristics in 
Germany. What later came to be known as Fas- 
cism and National Socialism had its origins in the 
breakdown of the traditional interdependerice of 
social classes in the late nineteenth century. These 
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developments were in turn vastly accelerated by 
the First World War and the Russian Revolution, 
leading in turn to the emergence of a new form of 
revolutionary conservatism, characterized by a 
predilection for activism and violence and, in reac- 
tion to the events in Russia, by a distinctly social 
(but not socialist) component. 

The peculiarities of German political and in- 
tellectual history gave the new conservatism a 
number of specifically German characteristics, 
among them its romantic components, the ideal- 
ization of Prussia, and the concern with the prob- 
lems of the Mittelstand. Above all, however, the 
German new conservatism was fiercely and almost 
irrationally antiliberal and antiparliamentary, 
substituting plebescitism for liberalism and au- 
thoritarianism for parliamentarism. The Nazis be- 
gan as a part of the new conservatism; they out- 
distanced their rivals after the onset of the 
economic depression by simultaneously personal- 
izing politics (through the Hitler cult) and creat- 
ing a party program that turned the Mittelstand 
into a mass political force. (Schulz largely credits 
Goebbels with succesfully engineering both devel- 
opments.) 

As noted above, most of this is not new or origi- 
nal. The successful integration of the large number 
of developmental strands makes this book, how- 
ever, the new standard account of the politico- 
intellectual climate that led to Hitler's rise to 
power. In addition, the book provides footnotes 
and a bibliographic apparatus that should provide 
starting points for many follow-up dissertations 
and research projects. 

If there are any conclusions that will arouse 
major controversies, they will probably be Schultz' 
de-emphasis of the role of anti-Semitism in the 
Nazis' rise, and his treatment of political Catholi- 
cism and the Center party in post-World War I 
Germany. Schulz sees the right wing of the Center 
party (and the party's national leadership after 
1928) as very much in the mainstream of the new 
conservatism. Brüning in particular worked sys- 
tematically for the introduction of an author- 
itarian, military-dominated dictatorship as a pre- 
lude to a restoration of the monarchy. In these 
efforts Brüning deliberately misled the SPD as to 
his ultimate intentions. 

I have no substantive criticism of the bad al- 
though there are times when the argument tends 
to get obscured by masses of detail and heavy- 
handed academic style. 

DIETRICH ORLOW 
Boston University 


RADOMÍR LUZA. Austro-German Relations in the An- 
schluss Era. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1975. Pp. xvi, 438. $20.00. 
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The Anschluss question has recently attracted 
considerable attention among journalists (Dieter 
Wagner and Gerhard Tomkowitz) and historians 
(A. D. Low and Stanley Suval) as well as political 
scientists (Peter J. Katzenstein). But Radomir 
Luža has no reason to apologize for his use of 
"conventional" methods. His study of the An- 
schluss era is an exemplary piece of historical 
scholarship that sheds much light on the problem 
of Austro-German relations as well as on the na- 
ture and policies of the Third Reich. 

In view of Hitler’s ponderous forecast of the 
“Thousand Year Reich,” his “empire” got off to a 
lamentable start. The annexation of Austria, en- 
tirely in line with his ethnic premises, should have 
been an exhibition piece of Nazi imperial policy. 
In fact it was one of Hitler’s vacillations, a tug of 
war between the central administration in Berlin 
(Frick) and the Reichskommissar (Bürckel), and in 
turn between the latter and the Reichsstatthalter 
(Seyss-Inquart), to a point where ‘‘the chaos and 
constant infighting was perceived and accepted as 
an almost inevitable part of the system." 

Once all this is said, due credit must be given 
to the inevitable “cunning of reason." In 1938 Hit- 
ler may have destroyed his native Austria; but his 
decision to maintain most of the Lander in the form 
of Reichsgaue allowed the latter to become channels 
of regionalism and indeed of Austrian tradition- 
alism. Furthermore, the German economic an- 
nexation, while for the moment virtually dis- 
possessing the Austrians and subjecting the area to 
painful market vacillations, had long-range effects 
which must be measured in more than economic 
terms. Just as the Nazi “push into modernity,” 
according to Ralf Dahrendorf, removed the basis 
for future German authoritarian governments 
along traditional lines, so the rule of National So- 
cialism in Austria laid the basis of a modern indus- 
trial society and cleared the way for economic and 
social progress. Altogether, Austria has found its 
national identity as well as its full access to mod- 
ernity through occupation and defeat. 

LuZa’s exhaustive research and discriminating 
approach to his problem are dictated by the 
uniqueness of the Austro-German problem in 
modern European history. Peter ]. Katzenstein, in 
his recent attempt (Disjoined Partners: Austria and 
Germany since 1815 (1976]) to develop the Austro- 
German relationship in a broader context, is inge- 
nious but not convincing. His thesis concerning 
the triumph of fragmentation over integration is 
based on the loosening ties between Sweden and 
Norway, England and Ireland, the U.S. and Can- 
ada, and so forth, a model which does not fit the 
Austro-German case in which in roundabout ways 
the dynamic force of nationalism of the Herderian 
variety was overcome by a Western type of state 
consciousness. In his unassuming way Luža has 


convincingly reaffirmed the case for the historical 
method. 
KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 
Smith College 


ROBERT CECIL. Hitler’s Decision to Invade Russia, 1941. 
(The Politics and Strategy of the Second World 
War.) London: Davis-Poynter. 1975. Pp. 192. 
£4.50. . 


This short, well-written account is part of a series 
on the politics and strategy of World War I. In 
1972, Robert Cecil wrote The Myth of the: Master 
Race: Alfred Rosenberg and Nazi Ideology. He draws 
heavily from that study in this account of the moti- 
vation and planning behind Hitler's decision to 
strike at Russia. 

Cecil correctly asserts that Hitler's decision to 
invade Russia was not only one of the most fateful 
of this century but also one that was most in 
keeping with his ideological preconceptions. The 
author seeks to show the evolution in Hitler's mind 
of the ideas and plans that made this step inevi- 
table. The stress throughout is on the ideological 
motive. While this idea, in turn, rested on the 
peculiar racial and Social Darwinian ideas that 
had existed in Germany for many generations, it 
was, for Cecil, Hitler's peculiar function to give 
them a demonic life of their own. Hitler's ideolog- 
ical preconceptions and not economic or strategic 
considerations thus governed the Nazi decision to 
strike. 

The book is clear, concise, and easy to read. The 
sources are used well. It is best appreciated with a 
clear understanding of Hitler and Rosenberg’s 
writings. Indeed, one of the few criticisms one 
might make is that Cecil may overemphasize Hit- 
ler's paternity of the ideological crusade. I wonder 
how Hitler's thinking on Russia was influenced by 
having people like Rosenberg and Himmler near 
him. At a time when many books on the last world 
war are appearing, I would think this short volume 
would recommend itself well to anyone who 
wanted a clear statement of the emergence of the 
ideological factor in Nazi military strategy. 

BROOKS VAN EVEREN 
Metropolitan State College 


ERNA LESKY, editor. A System of Complete Medical 
Police: Selections from Johann Peter Frank. Translated 
by £. vitim. Ba pH Jour Hopkins University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xxiii, 469. $18.50. 


Each year the degree to which eighteenth-century 
medical historiography lags becomes more appar- 
ent as outlines emerge for a new picture of that 
“age of schools and systems, devoid of discovery.” 
Recent studies have amply demonstrated that En- 
lightenment medicine was the seedbed of new con- 
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cerns about the relations between medical and 
broader cultural institutions. Medical men began 
concertedly to address childhood, mental illness, 
and the mercantilist equation of health and the 
wealth of nations. Political and intellectual struc- 
tures were devised to accommodate their solutions. 

The catalyst which helped fuse these elements of 
concern to medicine and make them inseparable in 
the minds of autocratic rulers and medical men 
alike was the concept of “medical police." Its apo- 
theosis lay in the monumental collection of broad- 
sides published between 1779 and 1819 by the 
Viennese physician, public health man, and pro- 
totypic medical bureaucrat, Johann Peter Frank. 

Erna Lesky has now provided an adequately 
extensive abridgement, the first such in English, of 
Frank's magnum opus, accompanied by a useful 
biographical introduction and scholarly appa- 
ratus. Distilled into the new edition is the full 
range of a remarkably expansive vision of public 
medicine. For Frank, medizinischen Polizey ramified 
not only into those areas anticipated by more mod- 
ern sensibilities, such as sanitation or maternal- 
child welfare, but also traffic safety, housing con- 
struction, public amusements, early marriage, 
noise pollution, regulation of drug and poison 
manufacture, suicide, gambling, sorcery and 
witchcraft, child labor, or medical education. 

At the end, the reader who diligently makes the 
journey through Frank's sometimes turgid prose 
will be particularly rewarded. The author's treat- 
ment in the sixth and last volume of institutions of 
medical learning, of the interface between health 
education and health care, is vigorous and pro- 
vocative. In all, this is a unique documentary 
source for late eighteenth-century medical history. 

RUSSELL C. MAULITZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


ARIEL TOAFF. Gli Ebrei a Perugia. (Deputazione di 
Storia Patria per l'Umbria. Fonti per la storia 
dell'Umbria, number 10.) Perugia: the Depu- 
tazione. 1975. Pp. 342. 


This work adds to the growing number of recent 
studies devoted to the history of Italian Jewish 
communities in, for example, Florence, Mantua, 
Padua, Venice, and Rome. It surveys chronologi- 
cally the history of the Jews of Perugia from their 
earliest settlement during the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury until the present, with emphasis on the period 
of their greatest concentration in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ariel Toaff presents a competent and read- 
able account of a major Jewish community of the 
Papal States. He has considered all available ar- 
chival sources (he adds significantly to the pre- 
vious findings of A. Fabretti) as well as manuscript 
sources and provides a great service to scholars by 
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publishing a large sampling of the sources dis- 
cussed in his narrative. 

Toaff correctly identifies two major problems of 
research in Italian Jewish history. Earlier surveys 
have attempted to draw conclusions prematurely 
from a too limited number of sources without pay- 
ing sufficient attention to the wealth of available 
data concernipg specific communities and individ- 
uals. Moreover, earlier historians have not success- 
fully integrated the Latin and Italian archival 
sources at their disposal with the more inaccessible 
Hebrew manuscript sources. In this volume, the 
author attempts to correct both deficiencies by 
focusing on one specific community and by care- 
fully weighing both kinds of evidence. 

Notwithstanding this achievement, the study 
has its limitations. Modeling his work after Cas- 
suto's masterful treatment of Florentine Jewry, 
Toaff focuses on the cultural achievement of Per- 
ugian Jewry. Because of the geographical limita- 
tions of his study, however, his discussion of major 
figures and ideas is severely constricted. Given the 
inter-regional nature of Italian Jewry, the mobility 
of its persons and ideas, Toaff’s treatment of cul- 
tural history (unlike Cassuto's, which focused on 
major intellectuals essentially involved with Flo- 
rentine culture) represents no more than a catalog 
of names and dates and a rehashing of previous 
research. Furthermore, can the argument that we 
are not ready for a synthesis obviate the responsi- 
bility of the researcher to make any general- 
izations? A concluding tentative comparison with 
other communities, utilizing already published 
studies, would have strengthened the entire work. 
Toaff's data on Jewish banking, communal organ- 
ization, and intellectual life could be better eval- 
uated if compared with similar data of other com- 
munities. By not placing his communal history in 
a broader context, the author fails to demonstrate 
why his subject is significant. 

Finally, Toaff gives us only a superficial treat- 
ment of the city itself and its non-Jewish popu- 
lation. The unique role of Perugian Jewry could 
have been more clearly illuminated by consid- 
erations of the political and religious life of the 
Papal States in relation to the rest of Italy, the 
particular interest groups of Perugia, and the cul- 
tural achievements of the community as a whole 

DAVID B. RUDERMAN 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


L. R. LIND. Studies in Pre-Vesalian Anatomy: Biography, 
Translations, Documents. Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society. 1975. Pp. 344. $18.00. 


This volume makes available a great deal of infor- 
mation and documents related to eight Italian 
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anatomists who published their works prior to the 
appearance of Vesalius’ De Humani Corporis Fabrica 
in 1543. L. R. Lind has extensively researched 
Italian archives and libraries and carefully trans- 
lated a series of anatomical texts from the Renais- 
sance Latin. 

The reader is greeted with a useful introduction 
that briefly depicts the cultural background of the 
early sixteenth century. Like others before him, 
Lind wrestles with the question of the prominence 
accorded to Vesalius contrasted with the obscurity 
of his immediate predecessors. What made Ve- 
salius such a great innovator? A biographical anal- 
ysis of his near contemporaries discloses that they 
were extremely busy teachers and physicians with 
many interests and multiple duties. Lind detects a 
lack of specialization that sharply differs with Ve- 
salius’ single-minded purpose and concentration 
in anatomical studies. Another factor clearly dis- 
tinguishing Vesalius' predecessors was their lack 
of interest in illustrations and the poor printing 
quality of their books. Above all, Lind advances 
the idea that these men did not display the neces- 
sary courage to challenge the authority of the an- 
cients, especially Galenic anatomy. 

The book is divided into eight parts, each of 
which deals with the life and works of a pre-Vesa- 
lian anatomist. The biographical and bibliograph- 
ical essays are followed by brief annotated trans- 
lations of their works. 

Lind deals in succession with Alessandro Achil- 
lini (1463-1512) of Bologna, whose Anatomical Notes 
(1520) he presents in English, followed by Ales- 
sandro Benedetti (1450-1512) of Verona and his 
Anatomice (1497). Next come Gabriele Zerbi 
(1485-1569), also of Verona, and Berengario da 
Carpi (1470-1530) with his Commentary on Mundinus 
(1521). The other authors included are Niccoló 
Massa (1485-1569) and his Introductory Book of Anat- 
omy (1559), Andrés de Laguna (1499-1560) and 
Anatomical Procedure (1535), Johannes Dryander 
(1500-1560) with The Anatomy of the Human Head 
(1535), and Giovanni B. Canano (1515-1579) with 
An Illustrated Dissection of the Muscles of the Human 
Body (1541). 

The author includes an appendix that contains 
letters and testaments belonging to some of these 
men. An extensive bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources is also appended. The only glar- 
ing omission is Lind’s failure to analyze the re- 
newed interest in anatomy in the Italian city 
states, especially after 1500. The possible role 
played by surgery and legal issues is not debated 
nor does the author discuss the changes in social 
values which allowed the resumption of human 
dissections. Was this related to the impact of mas- 
sive epidemic disease after the fourteenth-century 
“Black Death”? 

Lind has brought together valuable information 
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regarding some of Vesalius’ most prominent pred- 

ecessors from a great variety of archival sources. 

His labors directed toward a complete history of 

pre-Vesalian anatomy will be widely appreciated. 
GUENTER B. RISSE 
University of Wisconsin, 
Center for Health Sciences, 
Madison 


VALERIO MARCHETTI. Gruppi ereticali senesi del cingue- 
cento. (Biblioteca di storia, number 19.) Florence: 
La Nuova Italia. 1975. Pp. xii, 294. L. 3,500. 


ANTONIO ROTONDO. Studi e ricerche di storia ereticale 
ilaliana del cinquecento. Vol. 1. (Pubblicazioni 
dell'Istituto di Scienze Politiche dell'Università di 
Torino, number 31.) Turin: Edizioni Giappichelli. 


1974. Pp. 584. L. 9,500. 


These are two substantial and highly individ- 
ualized contributions to one of the most exciting 
areas of Reformation studies: the Radical (in- 
clusive of Italian) Reformation. 

Marchetti, who has obvious affinities with the 
Frankfurt school, combines prodigious archival re- 
search, a phenomenological method, a sociological 
sense, and a flair for drama—in which none is 
sacrificed to any other. His indicated objective is 
“to reconstruct the physiognomy” of Sienese dis- 
sent between 1543 and 1560. He does this 
brilliantly, revealing tensions between various reli- 
gious groups and the strata of society, without 
doctrinaire heavy-handedness. He introduces us to 
fascinating personalities like Basilio Guerrieri, the 
ideologist of Sienese Calvinism. Guerrieri ad- 
vanced a policy of what we might call Fabianism, 
the gradual penetration of existing institutions, 
that is, the control of the confraternities by the 
acquisition of their key offices. A champion of 
orthodoxy, Guerrieri avoided extreme elements 
like the anti-Trinitarians on the one hand, while 
on the other he openly informed the Inquisition 
about a Dominican who taught the universality of 
God's salvific will. He is a perfect model for Robert 
Kingdon's analogy of Geneva as the Third Inter- 
national of the sixteenth century. 

Interestingly, the Calvinist doctrine of election 
reinforced the clandestinity of Sienese Protes- 
tants: their concern was not the empirical church 
anyway. And during this period, Protestantism 
seems to precede humanism. Reformation students 
will despair to learn there are more than a dozen 
Sozzini. All the same, final repression in 1560 pre- 
sented the alternatives of Nicodemism—closet 
Protestantism—or exile in terra riformata of the 
North. 

Rotondó, a distinguished student of Eugenio 
Garin and the late Delio Cantimori (and like 
them, a Marxist) and an editor of the Corpus Refor- 
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malorum Italicorum, takes us from Siena to the larger 
European scene. His admirably researched essays, 
some of which have been previously published, 
deal with such problems as Calvin and the anti- 
Trinitarian Italians, an argument with Jerome 
Friedman on Socinianism, interesting excursions 
into lesser-known figures like Francesco Pucci, 
Pietro Perna, and Agostini Doni, and even one on 
“the French prophet and visionary” Guillaume 
Postel. 

The hero of the book is clearly George H. Wil- 
liams, and Rotondó begins with an appreciative 
and extensive profile on Williams and the place of 
his monumental The Radical Reformation in scholar- 
ship. While commending Williams for unifying the 
field, Rotondó also endorses the famous typology 
of Ernst Troeltsch (church, sect, mystic). Several 
essays are dedicated to controversy on the anti- 
Trinitarians, and the author issues a sharp reply to 
his critic Jerome Friedman. Essentially, Rotondd 
rejects any linear development between Servetus 
and Socinianism in favor of one that runs from 
Lelio Sozzini to his nephew Fausto. Rotondó can 
quote Fausto in support, and the apparently im- 
partial opinion of E. D. Willis in the Archiv für 
Reformationsgeschichte (1971, pp. 279-82) would offer 
more comfort to Rotondó than to Friedman. Ro- 
tondó is really no monocausalist; in his preface he 
promises to relate the development of heresy to the 
entire religious and cultural life of the cinquecento: 
to Hermeticism and the Cabala, the "dream" of 
social revolution, debates over witchcraft, astrol- 
ogy, and magic. George Williams, in the Festschrift 
to Harold Grimm has, incidentally, already uncov- 
ered new evidence of Judaizing impulses among 
Italian religious radicals. I take it that the longest 
essay in the present volume, that on Perna, an 
Italian expatriate at Basel, who published Para- 
celsus and a controversial anonymous work that 
rings of Agrippa's De occulta philosophia, is not con- 
' sidered evidential. Rotondó, who offers sugges- 
tions for further research, promises to explore 
some of these matters in a subsequent volume. 
This gives us something to look forward to. 

Both works should be indispensable for Italian 
and Reformation historians. Interestingly, the 
radical social orientations of the authors do not 
lead to a revival of any facile economic inter- 
pretations but to a rigor and sweep that some 
American scholarship, still captive to a seminary 
sacrosanctity, lacks. 

DONALD NUGENT 
University of Kentucky 


FRANCA ASSANTE. Cillà e campagne nella Puglia del 
secolo XIX: L'Evoluzione demografica. In Cahiers Inter- 
nalionaux d'Histoire Economique et Sociale. Volume 4. 
(Istituto Italiano per la Storia dei Movimenti So- 
ciali e delle Strutture Sociali.) Geneva: Librairie 
Droz. 1975. Pp. xii, 445. 7o FR. 
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Franca Assante's study of the relationships be- 
tween the "city" and the “countryside” in nine- 
teenth-century Apulia has two main objectives: to 
specify the problems faced by the Apulian popu- 
lation and to identify the factors which condi- 
tioned the region's economic development. As- 
sante maintains that, despite the high level of 
urbanization, Apulia did not experience a genuine 
distinction between its urban and rural sectors. 
Rather, the urban population was composed pri- 
marily of rural workers who lived as “suburban 
peasants.” Assante also found that Apulia’s econ- 
omy relied almost wholly on agriculture, partic- 
ularly on wine, olive oil, and grain. While these 
products were profitable in the short term, they 
necessitated long-term investments in the land. 
They also proved to be extremely vulnerable to 
outside forces. For example, during the 188os, 
when trade relations with France were disrupted, 
Apulian wine producers were deprived of their 
main market, which resulted in the collapse of the 
Apulian wine industry and adjacent industries, a 
drop in the value of real estate, high unemploy- 
ment, and the reduction of salaries by up to sixty 
percent. Paradoxically, it was crises such as this 
that forced the rejection of traditional attitudes 
and the search for new directions in development. 

Assante has successfully avoided monocausal ex- 
planations by emphasizing the effects of tradi- 
tional methods of agriculture, economic and de- 
mographic patterns, geographic conditions, 
national and international developments, the lack 
of adequate credit institutions and investment cap- 
ital, and the absence of a strong entrepreneurial 
spirit among the Apulian middle and upper 
classes. Nevertheless, she does indict decision- 
makers for failing to link the national railway sys- 
tem to the internal provinces of Apulia, for failing 
to link the centers of production to the centers of 
consumption within the region itself, and for fail- 
ing to adjust taxes and duties to the local ability to 
pay. 

This book engages the reader in a carefully re- 
searched and balanced discussion of the human 
and structural dimensions of regional disparity 
and economic development. It cannot but be of 
interest to economic, demographic, and social his- 
torians. 

ELMIRO ARGENTO 
Ottawa, Ontario 


ANGELO GAMBASIN. Religione e società dalle riforme na- 
poleoniche all'età liberale: Clero, sinodi e laicato cattolico 
in ltalia. (Biblioteca di Cultura.) Padua: Liviana 
Editrice. 1974. Pp. xvi, 259. 


Angelo Gambasin is one of a number of Italian 
scholars who in the last decade have made study of 
the Catholic Church the basis for a new look at 
Italian society in the nineteenth century. This vol- 
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ume, which complements his detailed study of par- 
ishes in the Veneto published last year, ranges 
from the effects of Napoleonic reforms on the 
clergy to the formation of the Società Cattolica per gli 
Studi Scientifici in 1899. The essays it contains are 
typical of what is becoming a historical school in 
the evidence used, the approach to that evidence, 
and the broader questions opened up. 


Most of the five chapters here were written ini- 
tially for scholarly conferences, and they are 
marked by the rich prose, dense style, and learned 
asides of that genre. Each rests primarily on in- 
stitutional sources, mainly records of Church syn- 
ods or councils of bishops. The approach to those 
sources is in the tradition of Italian historical 
idealism, with long quotations used to establish a 
kind of textual analysis of the flow of ideas. The 
initial perspective then combines institutional and 
theological emphases in patterns well established 
in Church history. The questions Gambasin 
implies, however, have to do with social change, for 
he is curious about folk religion and popular piety, 
hygiene and education, demography and factory 
labor. If he offers no theory as to what the intrinsic 
connections among such matters may be, he does 
provide a sensitive study of how social change is 
filtered through the institutional needs and prob- 
lems of the Church and the mentalités of nineteenth- 
century bishops. The effect is both to open up new 
bodies of evidence and, more important, new ques- 
tions, the pursuit of which will require dozens of 
other studies. 


The picture that emerges is of the Church in- 
Stitutional accepting the bureaucratization and 
specific official functions of the Napoleonic period, 
gradually restive with the secular role assigned it 
by the Austrians, but limited by circumstance in 
the range of its response. He shows bishops im- 
pressively aware of the changes around them from 
the 1840s on, increasingly fearful of those changes, 
and tending defensively to rely upon institutional 
strength, intolerance, and systematic restatement 
of dogma. Yet even these responses include an 
impressive social awareness that leads, bit by bit, 
to the insistence that Catholicism must contain 
within it answers to the social issues of the day. 
Resting at first on myths of medieval corporatism, 
this insistence led to hesitant but wide-ranging 
interest in social action, and, among conservatives 
and moderates alike, to devastating attacks upon 
liberal society. If the newer questions about the 
interconnection of institutions, religious belief, and 
social change raised by Gambasin are ever an- 
swered, we will know a great deal more than ever 


before both about the process of change and about ` 


the essential networks of Italian society. 
RAYMOND GREW 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Árbor 
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GIUSEPPE MONSAGRATI. Federalismo e unilà nell'azione 
di Enrico Cernuschi (1848-1851). (“Domus Mazzi- 
niana," Collana scientifica, number 15.) Pisa: Nis- 
tri-Lischi. 1976. Pp. 289. L. 4,000. 


Enrico Cernuschi has always been considered a 
minor figure in the history of the Risorgimento 
and has usually been relegated to the footnotes of 
major works. A young man distinguished primar- 
ily by his foppish dress and sarcastic wit, he served 
with Cattaneo on the War Committee which di- 
rected the Five Days Insurrection in Milan in 1848. 
After participating in the unsuccessful defense of 
Milan, Cernuschi went to Rome where he served 
with the Roman Republic, helping to organize the 
defenses of Rome against the French, who cap- 
tured it in 1849. Arrested by the French, he spent a 
year in prison, finally gaining his freedom after 
being absolved in two clamorous trials. He then 
emigrated to Paris where he was briefly involved in 
the convoluted machinations of exile politics, sid- 
ing with Giuseppe Ferrari and joining Giuseppe 
Montanelli's short-lived “Latin Committee" that 
was to liberate France, Spain, and Italy simultane- 
ously. Cernuschi renounced active politics after 
Louis Napoleon's coup of December 1851, how- 
ever, and devoted his energies to a career in fi- 
nance and banking; he became a French citizen 
and never played any part in Italian politics there- 
after. 

Giuseppe Monsagrati’s study proposes to 
"document the gradual deterioration of relations 
between Mazzini and Cernuschi, the representa- 
tive of democratic federalism" (p. 14) and thereby 
come to a deeper understanding of the dissidence 
among Italian democrats that followed the failures 
of 1848. Cernuschi is a strange choice for such an 
analysis, since he is such a minor figure compared 
to Ferrari or Cattaneo. Monsagrati's work does 
nothing to rehabilitate him, and he even says Cer- 
nuschi “lacked political sense and flexibility." 

But Monsagrati is not really trying to enlighten 
us; instead, by choosing the weakest representative 
of democratic federalism he shows us how clearly 
superior the approach of Mazzini was, and how 
Cernuschi's dissidence in the end only served to 
divide democrats and thus indirectly to support 
the Cavourian moderates. While this book has 
nothing to offer contemporary historians in the 
way of evidence or insights, it is a remarkable 
monument to the ability of Italians to sustain a 
political argument now more than 125 years old. 

KENNETH J. KIRKLAND 
Norman, Oklahoma 


ANTONIO CONFALONIERI. Banca e industria in lialia, 
1894-1906. Volume 2, H sistema bancario tra due crisi. 
(Studi e ricerche di storia economica italiana nell’ 
Banca Com- 


età del Risorgimento.) Milan: 
merciale Italiana. 1975. Pp. 515. 
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This second volume of Antonio Confalonieri's 
study concentrates upon the Italian banking sys- 
tem from the financial crisis of the early 189os to 
the eve of the Depression of 1907. It examines the 
bank law of 1893 and the emergence of the Banca 
d'Italia, tracing its development into a central 
bank that regulated the money supply and acted 
as guardian of the country's economic interests. It 
also delves into the traditional sector of the bank- 
ing system, the savings banks (casse di risparmio) 
and the cooperative banks (banche popolari). The 
broadest treatment, however, is given to the 
"mixed banks," which did a business similar to 
those of the German banks, offering both short- 
term commercial loans as well as long-term loans 
for the development of industry. 

Confalonieri stresses the role and activities of 
three industrial credit banks: the Società Bancaria 
Italiana, the Banco di Roma, and the Credito 
Italiano, making frequent comparisons to the 
fourth and most important credit bank, the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, to which the author has 
devoted his third volume. Noting the primacy of 
the Banca Commerciale and the Credito Italiano, 
Confalonieri suggests that this led the Banco di 
Roma to seek industrial opportunities abroad and 
the Società Bancaria to invest in less than solid 
enterprises. 

For the two most important banks operating on 
the German model—both of which were initially 
financed largely by German capital—the author 
has relied upon private as well as public papers 
and therefore provides a well-rounded treatment. 
His description of the other institutions is drawn 
almost exclusively from public documents and is 
therefore more one-dimensional. He has put the 
material available to good use, however, and this 
volume, like its predecessor, Le premesse, is well 
researched and supported by a wealth of statistics 
and notes. 

In light of the general title of the work, as well as 
of the fact that the interrelationship between bank- 
ing and industry has not been as well studied in 
the Italian case as in the French or German, I was 
disappointed that the volume stressed the develop- 
ment of the banking sector and only secondarily 
examined the effects of banking upon the rate, 
direction, and concentration of Italian industrial 
expansion. Still, there is much here on this second 
theme. Unfortunately, the emphasis on the in- 
stitutions has also meant that the political am- 
bience is often neglected, so that one would not 
surmise from this book that Giovanni Giolitti 
dominated the political life of the country for many 
of these years or that he played an important part 
in its financial and industrial development. 

FRANK J. COPPA 
St. John's University 
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MARIO TOSCANO. Alto Adige—South Tyrol: Italy's 
Frontier with the German World. Edited by GEORGE A. 
CARBONE. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 283. $15.00. 


This translation of Storia diplomatica della questione 
dell'Alto Adige (originally published, 1968) is a de- 
tailed chronicle of the acrimonious dispute be- 
tween Italy and Austria over the status of that 
German-speaking region south of the Brenner Pass 
from 1914 to 1969. The volume, which is very pro- 
Italian and often quite polemical, is based on lec- 
tures given in 1960-6: and 1966-67 by the late 
Mario Toscano, a specialist in the history of 
treaties and international politics, in the School of 
Political Science at the University of Rome. The 
book confines itself to diplomatic history. Tos- 
cano's long-standing connections with the Italian 
Foreign Ministry gave him access to relevant ar- 
chival material in Italy. Moreover, the widow of 
former Premier Alcide De Gasperi permitted him 
to consult the latter's personal files relating to the 
background and aftermath of the important De 
Gasperi-Gruber Agreement of 1946. For the final 
chapters, Toscano drew also upon his own experi- 
ence as delegate to the U.N. General Assembly 
meetings after 1956. Despite the thoroughness of 
his coverage, the author curiously omits even pass- 
ing mention of Mussolini's mobilization of troops 
at the Brenner Pass in 1934 when he feared a Nazi 
putsch was imminent in Austria. 

Toscano decided to publish his version of the 
international dispute aftet a newspaper correspon- 
dent, Karl Heinz Ritschel, brought out his Diplo- 
matie um Südtirol: Politische Hintergrunde eines. eu- 
ropüischen Versagens (1966). That volume contained 
many documents belonging to the late Italian Sen- 
ator Ettore Tolomei (who had pushed the Fascist 
program of Italianization of the Alto Adige) as 
well as hitherto confidential minutes of conversa- 
tions between the Italian and Austrian foreign 
ministers. Thus the chronological scope of Tos- 
cano's book was largely determined by Ritschel's 
example, the terminal date being March 1965—the 
time of Vienna's failure to endorse the first Italian 
Comprehensive Outline of Approach toward a Set- 
tlement. Later, Toscano worked on a supplemen- 
tal text. At the time of the author's death, Septem- 
ber 17, 1968, the rough draft of this supplement 
covered the negotiations down to January 21, 1967. 
'This material, revised with the help of Giuseppe 
Vedovato and the author's daughter, has been in- 
cluded in this English translation as chapter 9. 
The positive accomplishments that had been regis- 
tered in Austro-Italian negotiations by December 
1969 suggested to the coordinator of the translation 
the desirability of including an additional outline 
as chapter 10. 

The 1969 agreements promised to broaden 
within the framework of the Trentino-Alto Adige 
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region of Italy the legislative and administrative 
powers of the German-speaking province of Bol- 
zano (Bozen) and to include the possibility of re- 
course to the Hague Court in case of disputes over 
interpretations of the De Gasperi-Gruber and 
other agreements between Austria and Italy. 
These were approved by parliaments of both coun- 
tries, though narrowly in the case of Austria. Since 
then there has been considerable lessening of ten- 
sions. Toscano’s ex parte book can be regarded as 
the authoritative Italian version of the prolonged 
dispute. 

CHARLES F. DELZELL 

Vanderbilt University 


SIDNEY SONNINO. Carteggio 1914-1922. Volume 1, 
1914-1916; volume 2, 1916-1922. Edited by PIETRO 
PASTORELLI. Bari: Editori Laterza. Lawrence: Uni- 
versity Préss of Kansas. 1974, 1975. Pp. xvi, 770; xv, 
757. L. 11,500; L. 14,000. 


These two volumes, best read in connection with 
volumes 2 and 3 of Sonnino's Diario covering the 
same period, complete the remarkable piece of 
detective work done by Benjamin F. Brown, who 
located the Sonnino papers in a back room of his 
Tuscan villa of Montespertoli. They consist mostly 
of documents covering the period of the First 
World War extended to Sonnino’s death in No- 
vember 1922. 

The Sonnino archive proper is supplemented by 
other sources, for example, the Salandra papers. 
Relations between the two men, both of con- 
servative inclination, were close, far more so than 
those between Sonnino and Salandra’s two succes- 
sors. Many of the documents are available in such 
earlier publications as those of Crespi and Aldro- 
vandi Marescotti, and the more recently issued 
relevant volumes of the Documenti Diplomatic: Ital- 
iani. Consequently there is not a great deal that is 
new in the work, the chief merit of which lies in the 
central focus of Sonnino himself. 

The division into two volumes is logical, the first 
reaching the end of the two Salandra ministries in 
June 1916, the second covering the tenures of Bo- 
selli and Orlando, plus the above-mentioned addi- 
tion to’ 1922. Sonnino's reputation of forthright 
rigidity is borne out in this record. If limited, his 
vision of the Italian interest was clear and he de- 
fended it with tenacity. Italy being a Mediterra- 
nean power, his ambition was essentially confined 
to the eastern section of that sea, the proximate 
Balkans and the Ottoman Empire. Hence the at- 
tention given to such problems as Albania, the 
hopes of the South Slavs, and the efforts to coordi- 
nate Italian policy with Romanian. 

This narrowness of concern may explain certain 
gaps. Surprisingly little appears on the Russian 
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collapse and its implications, and it is strange to 
find no indication of any discussions with Presi- 
dent Wilson on the occasion of his visit to Italy at 
the end of 1918. Sonnino was fully aware of the 
implications of the Wilsonian program though he 
seems to have hoped for a time to reconcile it with 
the Italian expectations written in the 1915 Treaty 
of London. 

The last section, though brief, is not the least 
interesting part of the work. It is largely made up 
of exchanges between Sonnino and Bergamini, the 
editor of the Giornale d'Italia, which was commonly 
regarded as Sonnino’s mouthpiece during his ten- 
ure of office. The appraisal of the condition of Italy 
has a very contemporary ring. That was the reason 
Sonnino could accept the Treaty of Rapallo, 
Sforza’s solution of the Italo-Yugoslav impasse. It 
was likewise the reason he accepted the advent of 
Fascism as a possible solution despite his reserva- 
tions about the competence of its leader. One can 
only regret that editorial necessities have pre- 
vented the inclusion of an additional volume, 
which would have made the record fuller. As it is, 
we are in Brown’s debt. 

RENE ALBRECHT-CARRIE 
Columbia University 


A. JAMES GREGOR. Interpretations of Fascism. Morris- 
Towni; N.J.: General Learning Press. 1974. Pp. v, 
281. 


This text for college classes should be entitled 
Interpretations of Italian Fascism. It evaluates the ma- 
jor social science explanations of Mussolini’s 
movement, although A. James Gregor attempts to 
broaden its significance by appointing Italian Fas- 
cism a “paradigm” of generic Fascism: “If an effort 
at explanation fails to plausibly account for Italian 
Fascism its credibility will be considered com- 
promised." Some readers will protest this method, 
but no matter: these days all historiographical 
surveys of Fascism seem to have the same result. 
Writes Gregor: “We simply do not have, as yet, a 
compelling interpretation of Fascism". 
Nevertheless, he believes that the classic inter- 
pretations of Fascism as the consequence of class 
struggle, moral crisis, psychological disabilities, or 
the rise of "amorphous masses" have provided 
some “negative insights." Stated plainly, he means 
that most of them are “hopelessly inadequate" 
and that by now we should know better. Reduced 
to the packaged summaries offered here, these 
popular theories do indeed appear vacant and 
flimsy. After these quick kills, however, students 
will be impatient with the labored descriptions of 
the two remaining interpretations: Fascism as a 
stage of modernization and a form of total- 
itarianism. Here the book is less a survey for begin- 
ners than a debate with scholars, a rearguard de- 
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fense of ideas that shaped Gregor’s earlier works 
on Italian Fascism and totalitarian thought. In- 
deed, one value of the present volume is to reveal 
unconsciously the apprehension resulting from the 
present disintegration. of modernization theory. 
For Gregor, it is still the “maximally plausible” 
interpretation; but at best, he acknowledges, it 
provides only “discursive generalizations”: vague, 
ambigudus, and nontestable. 

Gregor offers his book in the hope that his read- 
ers may learn something about both social science 
and Fascism. Regrettably, we learn that social 
science teaches us little about Fascism, that what 
it teaches is unverifiable, and that what it promises 
for the foreseeable future is more of the same. 

GILBERT ALLARDYCE 
University of New Brunswick 


DENIS MACK SMITH. Mussolini’s Roman Empire. New 
York: Viking Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 322. $12.95. 


With publications spanning more than two dec- 
ades, Denis Mack Smith has established himself as 
a leading authority on the Italian Risorgimento. 
That he now chooses to write on the Fascist regime 
is hardly surprising, but the result is perplexing, 
even infelicitous. Particularly striking is the fact 
that Mack Smith’s assessment of Mussolini has 
not changed since his brief article on the Duce in 
History Today (April 1959). Although scholars are 
under no obligation to alter their evaluations, the 
passage of time certainly ought to favor greater 
perspective, more incisive understanding, and 
more interpretative reflections on the origins of the 
Fascist state in Italy. If, indeed, as many now 
believe, the roots of Mussolini’s movement lay far 
back in the Italian experience, Mack Smith ought 
to be singularly well qualified to cast light back 
down the path of Italian history. This he does not 
do in any way in this volume. 

From its title (certainly ironic—perhaps sarcas- 
tic?) to the final chapter, Mussolini’s Roman Empire 
is the highly individualistic creation of its author. 
While defying any simple classification, this vol- 
ume could be considered primarily an account of 
Mussolini's foreign policy. Yet that statement is 
misleading since the meat of the work is an ac- 
count of Mussolini the master propagandist, the 
poseur, the buffoon who duped the Italians, trans- 
fixed foreign governments and their leaders, and 
who, finally, ingested in foto his own lies and 
brought the whole regime down through his own 
follies. In short, Mussolini seemingly made Italy a 
great power when in fact it was little more than a 
shrewdly promoted Potemkin village. Undeniably 
there is some truth in this, but it is too simplistic, 
particularly from this author. 

Seventeen chapters make up this book; each 
might conceivably stand alone as an article. The 
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period covered is 1922 to 1945, but the issues sin- 
gled out for discussion are not comprehensive of all 
the major events of those years. There are two 
chapters on Italian colonialism, an interesting trio 
on oscillating relations between Hitler and Musso- 
lini, sections on the Ethiopian War, the Spanish 
Civil War and, at the end, World War II, albeit in 
unsatisfactory brevity. Significantly left aside, 
though, is such a central matter as Mussolini's 
dealings with the Church. Corporatism is virtually 
ignored; yet if one wants to speak of Mussolini's 
success as a propagandist, why not make use of 
what was probably the biggest hoax he per- 
petrated? 

A somewhat disconcerting aspect of Mack 
Smith's book is the use of source materials. One 
cannot escape the initial impression that the job of 
footnoting was done by an over-zealous under- 
graduate. Peers hardly expect from Mack Smith 
some 1,650 footnotes encompassing at least 5,000 
citations in such a short book. The questions arise: 
“Why a note here?” “Why not a note there?” Then 
it becomes more disturbing to find, in the rela- 
tively small number of citations that can be 
checked even in several days, that the author was 
apparently ill-served by an assistant. Spot-check- 
ing reveals, for example, that on the Pact of Steel 
citations to Ciano's diary are not infrequently in- : 
correct. Did someone mistake marzo for maggio of 
1939? The assertion that on occasion the Fascists 
contemplated murdering the kings of Greece and 
Albania is in no way substantiated by the refer- 
ence to Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-1945 and Rebecca West’s Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon. In many instances, may it be clearly under- 
stood, references are wholly accurate, although 
occasionally some might wish to quarrel with the 
author's interpretations. Still, the chapter on the 
armed forces and war preparedness loses credi- 
bility as the number of incorrect footnotes in- 
creases. The degree of reliance on secondary 
sources weakens the book as does the quantity of 
citations to old published materials (e.g., Musso- 
lini's Opera omnia). Of new references, virtually the 
only collection to be consulted was the truly valu- 
able set of papers at St. Antony's College. 

No student of modern Italy can afford to ignore 
any work by Mack Smith; but, if there be any 
truth in the rumor that this is the first of a two- 
volume work, may we not hope that the con- 
cluding segment will return to the standards we 
have come to expect from this author? 

BENJAMIN F. BROWN 
University of Kansas 


PHILIP V. CANNISTRARO. La fabbrica del consenso: Fas- 
cismo e mass media. Translated by GIOVANNI FER- 
RARA. Preface by RENZO DE FELICE. (Tempi nuovi, 
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number 74.) Bari: Laterza. 1975. Pp. xiv, 497. 
L. 3,700. 


In this abundantly documented study of the Ital- 
ian Fascist government's manipulation of the press, 
cinema, and radio, Philip V. eee seems to 
be of two minds concerning the nature and pur- 
poses of Italian Fascism. One suspects, also, that 
he is never completely sure what he means when 
he uses the word “culture” in his often illuminating 
and detailed analyses of how the Fascist govern- 
ment (and the neo-Fascist Republic of Sald) at- 
tempted to make the principal means of mass com- 
munication serve its ends at various moments 
during the years 1922-44. 

Some of the book's ambiguities can be attributed 
to the apparent influence exerted on Cannistraro 
by Renzo De Felice, whose effort to be “objective 
and serene" in his multivolume biography of Mus- 
solini and whose consequent discovery of certain 
positive and "progressive" aspects of the Fascist 
experience, have had a notable impact on histo- 
rians of Fascism, especially in Italy and in the 
United States. In his preface to this book, De 
Felice notes with obvious pleasure that Can- 
nistraro refuses to fit the Italian Fascist regime 
into the "procrustean bed” of an outmoded *'total- 
itarian typology.” 

Despite his basic agreement with Croce’s view of 
fascism as "'anti-culture," and his personal con- 
viction that under Fascism “there was no real dis- 
tinction between culture and propaganda" (in 
which case we are not dealing with “culture” but 
with some other category that ought to have been 
more sharply defined by the author), Cannistraro 
tells us that “a constant feature of Fascist cultural 
policy was the attempt ...to destroy the tradi- 
tional class base of Italian culture" (p. 9) and that, 
through the radio, much more than through the 
press and cinema, the Fascist regime “broadened 
the political and cultural consciousness of many 
Italians who otherwise would have remained iso- 
lated and cut off from modern life” (p. 270). It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile these and 
other similar judgments with the author’s view of 
Italian Fascism as “a corrupting and dehumaniz- 
ing phenomenon" (p. 5), as bent solely on ‘‘the 
political indoctrination of the Italians" (p. 27), as 
xenophobic in the extreme and committed in- 
exorably to "closing the doors” to all foreign cul- 
tures (p. 50), as responsible for a press whose 
campaign to create a “heroic image” of Mussolini 
had few equals in its deceitfulness and vulgarity 
(p. 80). One could cite many other examples of 
Cannistraro's fundamentally sound grasp of the 
Italian Fascist phenomenon. 

It is this reviewer's considered opinion that it is 
only when Cannistraro, following De Felice's lead, 
tries to be impartial and “serene” that he really 
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distorts not only the nature of Fascism as both a 
"movement" and as a "regime," but also the 
meaning of admittedly complex concepts such as 
“culture,” “politics,” and "consciousness." 
FRANK ROSENGARTEN ` 
Queens College, 
City University of New York 


PAOLO POMBENI Le "Cronache Sociali” di Dossetti, 
1947-1951: pera di un movimento di opinione. Flor- 
ence: Vallecchi Editore. 1976. Pp. vi, 242. L. 5,500. 


After the promising political and social experi- 
ences of the Italian resistance, the years following 
World War II witnessed a disappointing break- 
down of the anti-Fascist coalition and the steady 
entrenchment of the Christian Democratic party 
(DC), which has dominated Italy’s government 
ever since. But at the very time when the DC was 
consolidating its power under Alcide De Gasperi, 
a “left-wing” opposition emerged within the party 
around the figure of Giuseppe Dossetti. Paolo 
Pombeni has not attempted to write either a politi- 
cal or ideological history of the Dossetti faction; 
rather, he has focused on its biweekly journal, 
Cronache Sociali, edited by Giuseppe Glisenti. His 
book helps to explain the relationship between the 
DC and dossettismo, but only by defining the dimen- 
sions and sources of support that the group stimu- 
lated. 

The value of this book lies in its careful and 
intelligent treatment of the journal as a case study 
of the "geography" of a movement of ideas. The 
author is to be congratulated for having developed 
and applied a useful methodology to the study of 
the communication of ideas and the interaction 
between printed media and audience reception. 

After a brief description of the origins and his-: 
tory of Cronache Sociali, the book presents four 
tightly argued chapters of quantitative analysis of 
the journal’s circulation 1.) through subscriptions, 
2.) by newsstands and local sponsors, 3.) among 
Church-affiliated groups, and 4.) within DC and 
other political circles. Each of these sectors is bro- 
ken down along regional and urban/rural lines 
and according to the social-cultural backgrounds 
of the readers. Although relying largely on the in- 
complete archives of the editorial and managing 
staffs, Pombeni has sifted the available evidence 
cautiously in order to create an audience profile 
and thereby determine the nature of the journal’s 
appeal. 

In a thoughtful concluding chapter, he offers an 
overall interpretation of the roles of Cronache Sociali 
and dossetiismo in postwar Italian society. The jour- 
nal had a diverse but broadly based readership 
claiming no strong ties either with the DC leaders 
or the Dossetti faction. Rather, it sought to pro- 
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voke dialogue among those critical thinking, inde- 
pendent, socially conscious Italian Catholics who 
recognized the need to deal with the problems of 
industrialization and the modernization of tradi- 
tional society. It was most popular where there 
was little die-hard Church repression, where local 
Catholics had fought in the resistance and later 
faced strong working-class parties, and where the 
pressures of industrial economy were most severe. 
In the light of Pombeni’s findings, the DC’s 
opposition to Cronache Sociali and the Dossettian 
challenge confirms what we already know about 
the nature of Italian Christian Democracy. The 
rigorously sustained thesis, carefully controlled 
methodology, and suggestive conclusions of this 
volume make interesting reading in an otherwise 
depressing subject. 
PHILIP V. CANNISTRARO 
Florida State University 


Structure sociale et développement culturel des villes Sud- 
Est européenes et adriatiques aux XVI-XVII" siàdes. 
(Actes du Colloque interdisciplinaire organisé par 
la Commission d'Histoire de la vie économique et 
sociale dans les Balkans et la Commission 
d'Histoire des idées dans le Sud-Est européen sous 
les auspices de la Fondation Giorgio Cini de Ve- 
nise et du Comité italien de l'AIESEE, tenu à 
Venise 27-30 mai 1971.) Bucharest: Association 
Internationale d'Études du Sud-Est Européen. 


1975. Pp. 377. 


'The complete papers, discussion, and remarks of 
the second meeting of the Association d'études du Sud- 
Est européen appear entirely in Western European 
languages. Almost five years in publication in 
Bucharest and aided by UNESCO funds, it re- 
cords the group's second colloquy (the first took 
place in Moscow in 1969). Its concern is the cul- 
tural development and social structure of the cities 
of the Balkans and Southeast Europe in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Concentration on 
the early modern era raises immediate questions: 
is this a continuation of /e monde Braudellien or an 
exercise in Marxist interpretation. of urban 
growth, a study of Islamization or a comment on 
some of the world's truly ancient cities on the eve 
of modernization? The ambitious answer is that it 
is all these, and more, creating considerable con- 
fusion, a profusion of historical problems, and an 
inevitable division among participants over the na- 
ture of social structure itself. No accepted defini- 
tion of urbanity prevailed and no basic con- 
currence emerged, as the closing statements of the 
colloquy candidly admit. But this is not all loss: 
certain of the papers are extremely valuable and 
scholarship can still profit from the ideological 
exchange of Marxists and members of the Annales 
school, while communication between scholars fa- 
miliar with the Ottoman and Arabic sources and 
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those utilizing Greek and Western sources is essen- 
tial if our core of knowledge is to increase. 

The major difficulty is not a lack of ideological 
agreement but a deeper dilemma facing Southeast 
European studies: fitting the unique experience of 
this small corner of Europe into an historio- 
graphical framework designed for and based upon 
the experience of the West. The historian tends to 
explain why southeastern cities fail to undergo the 
changes common in the West, a tendency of all 
ideological persuasions among the fifty-one partic- 
ipants from fifteen European nations and the 
United States. 

A thoughtful paper by Traian Stoianovich ex- 
plores why Ragusa (Dubrovnik)—certainly the 
most Western of Europe's southeastern cities— 
failed to utilize the printing press in the modern 
era. The behavior of Western urban centers, most 
particularly Venice, therefore becomes the mea- 
suring rod of typical development; Ragusa's devia- 
tion, perforce, is measured by a negative com- 
ponent: its failure to comply. The merit of this 
approach lies in establishing essential differences 
between East and West in Europe, but it fails in 
providing a necessary interpretive framework for 
the particular urbanity of the area, where the city 
is both more ancient and more persistent than in 
the West. Here the city is not strictly medieval in 
origin; consequently it does not benefit from the 
interpretive framework of Henri Pirenne and defies 
part or all of the theoretical extrapolations offered 
by his successors. Such problems as that of Du- 
razzo in Odile Daniel's paper is typical. A city of 
the ancient world, still commercially active in the 
Middle Ages, it was reduced to two hundred souls 
in the eighteenth century yet maintained some 
distinctly urban forms. Such a center confounds 
the growth- and progress-oriented arguments 
common to the ideologically distinct opinions rep- 
resented at the colloquy. The participants struggle 
with this historiographical difficulty. They even 
make attempts at quantification to establish cri- 
teria for urbanity. This raises the additional prob- 
lem of available source materials; only a few 
Arabic sources can support attempts at quan- 
tification, and aside from that historians have had 
to rely on foreign, and mostly Western, travelers 
for estimates of size. 

A third difficulty is that urban life has been 
subject to such vast changes over the centuries in 
Southeast Europe. At one moment in time a city 
may come tantalizingly close to the prototype of 
Henri Pirenne, or Max Weber, or Lewis Mum- 
ford, or Karl Marx, only to veer off in its long and 
varied course into baffling new directions. In cer- 
tain regions new administrative centers estab- 
lished by the Turks absorbed the urban functions 
of older neighboring cities, while other regions 
contained urban centers so tenacious that no effort 
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of civil authority was able to displace them. An 
adequate interpretive frame for Southeast Euro- 
pean cities must account for this. 

The task of interpretation to which this colloquy 
addressed itself has undeniable merit for the better 
comprehension of urban culture in the modern 
world. One small illustration will suffice: the bach- 
elor Han of the Islamic city. It provided an entirely 
male and mobile sources of labor, complementing 
the labor supply of stable working-class urban 
families. Undoubtedly it affected the social and 
economic behavior of lower-class people, and, 
adopted as a solution for migrant male workers in 
the cities of Western Europe and of North and 
South America, it came to influence working-class 
response in industrialized cities as well. In this 
respect, at least, the modern Western city is not 
understood only through investigating its own his- 
tory but also that of Southeast Europe, from which 
it imported social structures. 

SUSAN MOSHER STUARD 
State University of New York, 
College at Brockport 


WILLIAM J. STILLMAN. Articles and Despatches from 
Crete. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
GEORGE GEORGIADES ARNAKIS. (American Interest 
in the Cretan Struggle, 1866-1869. Volume 2.) Aus- 
tin, Texas: Center for Neo-Hellenic Studies. 1976. 
Pp. 138. $12.00. 


William J. Stillman was the American consul at 
Canea, Crete from 1865 to 1869. He is important 
not because of his performance of consular duties, 
which by any standard were minimal, but because 
he became the ardent champion of the island’s 
Greek Christian population in a revolution that 
broke out against the Turks in 1866. Stillman him- 
self wrote a book about the conflict, The Cretan 
Insurrection of 1866-7-8 (1874), which was edited by 
George G. Arnakis and republished in 1966 under 
the title American Consul in a Cretan War— William J. 
Stillman as the first volume in a series called Ameri- 
can Interest in the Cretan Struggle, 1866-1869. 
Before his recent death Arnakis completed a 
second volume, which also deals with Stillman. 
After a short introduction, this book includes three 
major types of materials: 1.) selected dispatches of 
Stillman’s from Crete and Greece, some of which 
were previously published in Executive Documents 
Printed by Order of the House of Representatives during the 
Second Session of the Thirty-rinth Congress, 1866—67 
(1867): Ex. Doc. 38 (January 17, 1867), ““Revolu- 
tion in Candia"; 2.) reprints of articles by Still- 
man, most of which were written at the time of the 
Cretan conflict; and 3.) four petitions from the 
Cretan Christians, including two that were pre- 
viously published in the Executive Documents cited 
above. All four are given by Arnakis in an appen- 
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dix along with two letters to Stillman from the 
American vice-consul at Canea. 

To judge from the selection of dispatches and 
the articles in this book, Stillman—even given his 
pro-Christian point of view—was a good observer 
of the day-to-day events that took place on the 
island, but he was far from successful in under- 
standing Crete in the wider framework of the East- 
ern Question and the attitudes of the European 
powers. His references about the policies of the 
Greek government toward Crete seem sometimes 
naive, if not incredible coming as they do from a 
man who should have known the diplomatic scene. 
He strongly condemned Prime Minister Voulgaris 
(Boulgaris) for not giving greater assistance to the 
insurgents in late 1868; but it is hard to see how 
Voulgaris could have done more without courting 
disaster in a war with the Ottoman Empire, since 
Greece was totally unprepared and ail the powers 
were strongly urging moderation. The point is 
clear: Stillman had so identified himself with the 
cause of the Cretan Christians that he could only 
view the Athens government or any other govern- 
ment involved with the island in a highly emo- 
tional way. 

Certainly, however, the book gives more than 
just insights into one consul’s character and ideas. 
There is much of interest here for both Cretan 
history and nineteenth-century American diplo- 
macy. Arnakis brought these materials together in 
a clear, perceptive manner. 

GEORGE J. MARCOPOULOS 
Tufts University 


GEORGE B. LEON. Greece and the Great Powers, 
1914-1917. (Institute for Balkan Studies, Serial, 
number d») Salonika: Institute for Balkan Stud- 
ies. 1974. Pp. xiv, 521. 


Although the bibliography on Greece's turbulent 
World War I years is extensive, the individual 
works are generally characterized by limited his- 
torical research or polemical, biased inter- 
pretations. George Leon's study now emerges as 
the most valuable and balanced investigation. By 
examining closely the unpublished materials of the 
Greek and German foreign ministries and of Great 
Britain's cabinet, and by utilizing effectively the 
published—but little used—documents of tsarist 
Russia's foreign ministry, the author details the 
intensive diplomatic maneuvering from the war's 
outbreak to Greece's entrance three years later. 
Controversy has centered on the deliberate pol- 
icy of Eleftherios Venizelos, the Liberal Party 
leader, to link Greece with the Entente, the deter- 
mination of King Constantine to maintain his na- 
tion’s neutrality, and the indirect and sub- 
sequently direct involvement of the great powers in 
Greece's internal politics. The landing of Allied 
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troops in Salonika in October 1915 and the estab- 
lishment of Venizelos' provisional government one 
year later in that port contributed to the growing 
national division; Greek lined up against Greek. 
Despite its professed status of neutrality for 
nearly three years, Greece had become a battle- 
ground on which none of the combatants acted 
honorably. The blundering yet forceful tactics of 
the Entente shifted the earlier, predominantly pro- 
Allied sentiments of the Greek public increasingly 
toward neutrality during 1916. Consequently, 
King Constantine and German Balkan strategy 
benefited. London and Paris, not to be denied, 
worked closely with their client, Venizelos, to engi- 
neer the downfall of Berlin’s client, Constantine, 
who departed Greece in June 1917. The next 
month, with Venizelos again in Athens as prime 
minister, the nation joined the Entente. Many of 
the communications between Constantine and 
German officials have been destroyed or lost, but 
enough dispatches remain for Leon to document 
accurately for the first time their close ties. 
Because the presentation of these momentous 
events is so authoritative, it is regrettable that the 
book comes to an abrupt halt with the fall of 
Constantine. The author provides neither a con- 
clusion for his monograph nor a fitting com- 
mentary to highlight the impact of Greece’s divi- 
sion into hostile camps during 1:915-1917—the 
trauma and enmity of these years influenced the 
conduct of Greek politics well into the post-World 
War II era. Notwithstanding the missing historical 
overview, the details are here in abundance. 
8. VICTOR PAPACOSMA 
Kent State University 


ALEXIS AD. KYROU. Oneira kai pragmatikolés: Saranta- 
pente chronia diplómatikes zGés Dreams and Reality: 
Forty-five Years of Diplomatic Life]. Athens: 
P. Kleisiounes. 1972. Pp. 398. 


A Greek foreign service officer for forty-five years, 
Alexis Kyrou died one year after his 1968 retire- 
ment. These memoirs, published posthumously by 
his family, cover the first thirty years of a diplo- 
matic career that found him at posts in Istanbul, 
Nicosia, Berlin, Belgrade, Warsaw, London, and 
New York. 

Kyrou’s recollections provide a succession of 
chatty vignettes and commentaries on prominent 
Greek and international personalities, but suffer 
from too little analysis and few insights into the 
problems of Greece’s foreign policy for the three 
eventful decades from 1923 to 1953. Thus, despite 
the significance of Athens’ relations with Berlin 
during his service in the German capital from Feb- 
ruary 1932 to December 1936, Kyrou divulges little 
of value for the historian. A similar judgment must 
be delivered for the chapter on his subsequent 
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assignment in Belgrade during the three years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of World War Il—a period 
that witnessed the breakdown of intra-Balkan 
agreements. Some worthwhile information, how- 
ever, can be ferreted out of Kyrou's last sections 
dealing with his work on Athens' delegation at the 
1946 Paris Peace Conference, his associations with 
the United Nations Balkan Commission of In- 
quiry, and his term as Greece's permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations from 1947 to 1954. 
S. VICTOR PAPACOSMA 
Kent State University 


ELINOR MURRAY DESPALATOVIC. Ljudevit Gaj and the 
Illyrian Movement. (East European Monographs, 
number 12.) Boulder, Colo.: East European Quar- 
terly; distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1975. Pp. vii, 271. $12.00. 


This monograph falls somewhere between a full- 
length biography of Ljudevit Gaj and a history of 
the Croatian national awakening in the 1830s and 
1840s. Because little has been written in English on , 
either topic, it is a valuable addition to the his- 
toriography of nationalism in Eastern Europe. The 
author has meticulously researched the numerous - 
archival and published materials for her study and 
has reconstructed the story of Gaj’s literary, politi- 
cal, and personal activities in precise detail. The 
first two chapters contain definitions and a useful 
outline of the South Slavs’ development to about 
1830. The remaining ten chapters chronologically 
trace Gaj’s career, which is divided into two parts: 
to 1842, when Gaj was the principal ideologue of 
the Illyrian Movement in its literary-cultural 
phase; and 1843-48, when Gaj’s influence dimin- 
ished and the Movement became a political 
struggle against the Hungarians. 

Elinor Murray Despalatovié does not offer novel 
insights into the nature of the Illyrian Movement 
but rather clarifies Gaj's role within it. As editor of 
the journal Danica Gaj provided the Croats with 
the basis for their literary language and the 
ideology of Pan-Slavic nationalism. Yet he man- 
aged both his personal finances and his politics 
ineptly. Excluded from political leadership by his 
common birth, he engaged in secret intrigues with 
Russia, Serbia, and the Polish Emigration. By the 
1840s he was in constant debt and had alienated 
many of the Croatian intellectuals. 

Despalatovié holds generally to the traditional 
ideological interpretation of nationalism repre- 
sented by Kedourie and Kohn, the only authorities 
she cites in the realm of theory. She omits from her 
study some larger questions like the relationship of 
Metternich to the Illyrian Movement. For the 
most part, however, her prose is clear and effective, 
her conclusions sound, and her portrait of Gaj, 
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"the first ‘professional’ nationalist" among the 

Croats, skillfully drawn. . 
JAMES B. BUKOWSKI 
Augustana College 


FRED SINGLETON. Twentieth-Century Yugoslavia. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 


346. $5.95. 


This is a remarkably austere book. Its author at- 
tempts a thorough analysis of contemporary Yugo- 
slavia while eschewing—except as en passant men- 
tions—such “juicy” episodes as the Tito-Stalin 
rift; the purge of the Cominformists Žujović, He- 
brang, et al.; the Djilas crisis; the purge of Rank- 
ović; the persecution of Mihailov; etc. Certainly 
intentional, these omissions appear to be an ex- 
pression of the author's deliberate self-restraint. 
This in turn is presumably based on a decision 
that the above-mentioned headline-making crises 
have been adequately analyzed elsewhere, and 
that the interested reader now needs a more struc- 
tured, albeit prosaic, analysis. 

Over the past three decades Fred Singleton has 
visited Yugoslavia almost annually, and this book 
gives evidence of his familiarity with the country 
and his sympathetic, albeit detached, under- 
standing of its political and socioeconomic experi- 
ments, It begins with a rapid geographical and 
historical survey of ninety-nine pages carrying Yu- 
goslavia through World War II, and then presents 
a deeper analysis of the Yugoslav constitutional 
and socioeconomic experiments, experiences, suc- 
cesses, and problems in the Titoist era. Here the 
best chapters are those devoted to such usually dry 
subjects as the banking system and public in- 
vestment strategies. The book closes with a char- 
acteristically cautious series of future-oriented 
questions, indicating that in Singleton's judgment 
it is still premature to pronounce the current Yu- 
goslav system a success. He is emphatically aware 
that the national question, which eroded the legi- 
timacy of the interwar regime and led to ethnic 
civil war during World War II, is still unresolved, 
though it now expresses itself in economic and 
cultural rather than violent forms. He also asks 
how deeply the citizens have internalized the offi- 
cial values of socialist humanism. And he wonders 
how much substance there really is behind the 
appearance of Yugoslavia’s—specifically Tito’s— 
highly vivid and seemingly pivotal international 
role, 

Since the end of World War II the Yugoslav 
regime has experimented with five major constitu- 
tional changes and many additional functional 
variations in economic planning mechanisms and 
industrial organization. Within these several 
frameworks the country has achieved an impres- 
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sive overall transition from a relatively retarded 
agrarian society to a relatively advanced in- 
dustrializing one. The main burden of this indus- 
trialization was originally borne, in the 1950s, by 
the peasantry and later, in the so-called era of 
market socialism in the 1960s, by the unskilled 
workers; the latter were eventually enabled to ease 
their lot by becoming guest-laborers in Western 
Europe. But one major goal of this otherwise im- 
pressive industrialization drive has persistently 
eluded the Yugoslav regime: the country’s under- . 
developed southern regions have failed to grow at a 
faster rate than the national average, and hence 
the gap between them and the more developed 
northern ones remains as wide today as it was 
thirty years ago. 

JOSEPH ROTHSCHILD 

Columbia University 


GEORGE F. JEwsBuRY. The Russian Annexation of Bes- 
sarabia, 1774-1828: A Study of Imperial Expanston. 
(East European Monographs, number 15.) New 
York: East European Quarterly; distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1976. Pp. 
199. $12.00. 


This monograph deals with the Russian annexa- 
tion of Bessarabia and its administration up to the 
outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War in 1828. The 
subject is of particular interest because Russian 
control of this predominantly Romanian area has 
been a major issue in dispute between the two 
nations since that time. George F. Jewsbury first 
presents a detailed discussion of the Russian occu- 
pation of the Danubian Principalities from 1806 
until the withdrawal in 1812. At that time, after the 
signing of the Treaty of Bucharest, Russia re- 
turned the major portion of the Romanian lands to 
the Ottoman Empire, but kept this Moldavian 
territory, which, incidentally, was only referred to 
as Bessarabia following 1814-15. 

Thereafter, with the intention of assuring stable 
conditions in this highly strategic area, the Rus- 
sian government made a determined effort to in- `ò 
troduce effective political institutions conforming 
to the administrative ideals of enlightened despot- 
ism. The objective was to establish a just and 
efficient administration based on local Romanian 
customs. Initially no attempt was made to reform 
the government along Russian lines. This goal was 
reflected in the administrative statute drawn up by 
a committee of Russian officials and local boyars 
and issued in 1818. This document gave Bessarabia 
more autonomy than any other part of the Russian 
empire and placed it on a level with Finland and 
Congress Poland. Jewsbury blames the failure of 
the subsequent administration directly on the 
great landowners: “The experiment in local au- 
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tonomy had failed for a very simple reason. Self- 
interest was the sole motivating goal of the boyars 
and they saw in.the 1818 Statute no reason to 
change their way of life ... (p. 131). National 
interest was interpreted in Kishinev as the interest 
of the Romanian boyars, instead of that of the 
entire population, or that of the province" (132). 
After 1823 the autonomous rights were gradually 
curtailed and finally ended in 1828; by 1833 Rus- 
sian had been made the sole language of adminis- 
tration. This interesting account is an important 
contribution to the fields of both Russian imperial 
administration and Romanian national history. 
BARBARA JELAVICH 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


KARL NEHRING. Matthias Corvinus, Kaiser Friedrich 
III, und das Reich: Zum hunyadisch-habsburgischen Ge- 
gensatz im Donauraum. (Südosteuropàische Arbei- 
ten.) Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1975. Pp. 
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Almost ninety years have passed since the pub- 
lication of the German translation of Bishop Vil- 
mos Fraknói's study of Matthias Corvinus 
(1458-90), the Renaissance monarch of Hungary. 
Although a large number of books and articles 
have appeared on the cultural history of Hungary 
during the reign of this energetic king, no major 
new study has been devoted to the diplomatic 
activities of Matthias Hunyadi. Fraknói's book, 
with all of its shortcomings; its excessive national 
and clerical orientation, has remained the major 
source of information, in a Western language, for 
the diplomatic history of Matthias’ reign. This 
new study by Karl Nehring will largely replace 
Fraknói. 

Nehring has written an excellent book on the 
clash between the dynastic interests of the House 
of Habsburg and the newly rising power of the 
` Hunyadi family in Hungary. His work is of great 
value and is the result of meticulous scholarship. 
Written as a doctoral dissertation at the Südost- 
Institut in Munich, it has all the virtues associated 
with a dissertation and none of its shortcomings. 
Based on extensive new archival findings as well as 
a judicious use of secondary sources, the volume is 
written with lucidity and objectivity. Nehring 
shows how the Emperor Fredrick III forced Mat- 
thias Corvinus in 1463 to accept the Treaty of 
Wiener Neustadt, in which the Hungarian king 
recognized the right of the Habsburgs to the 
Crown of St. Stephen should Matthias die without 
a legitimate male heir. Until his death in 1490, 
Corvinus attempted to reverse this situation 
through diplomacy, military means, and all the 
considerable craftiness at his command. Frederick 
III, on the other hand, stood his ground; although 
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usually outmaneuvered and militarily humiliated 
by thé Hungarian monarch, he managed to survive 
and outlive his opponent. This, in essence, sealed 
Hungary's fate and led' to its eventual in- 
corporation into the possessions of the House of 
Habsburg. 

Nehring traces the clash between the Hunyadi 
and Habsburg interests in three chapters and des- 
ignates his final chapter as a conclusion. This 
fourth chapter is, however, much more than a 
summary of the material previously discussed. The 
author makes an attempt to place Matthias Cor- 
vinus in the perspective of a Renaissance prince, 
and shows how the Hungarian monarch used 
pomp and ceremony, the cultivation of friendship 
with humanists, and even his position as a great 
patron of the arts to buttress and extend his state- 
craft. A study on Renaissance Hungary, which 
would give a fuller treatment of the cultural policy 
of Matthias, to augment Nehring's fine diplomatic 
history, is yet to be written. 

One annoying feature of this study is the con- 
stant germanization of all personal and geographic 
names. Why Bohemian, Polish, and Hungarian 
place and family names have to be given in Ger- 
man is difficult to understand, although the author 
does provide a concordance of geographic names 
in the appendix. The appendix also contains the 
complete text of documents relating to the Treaty 
of Wiener Neustadt and an excellent bibliography 
and index. 

Nehring's book is indispensable to all scholars 
who have a serious interest in the diplomatic his- 
tory of East Central Europe in the late fifteenth 
century. 

L. S. DOMONKOS 
Youngstown State University 


PAUL BÖDY. Joseph Eötvös and the Modernization of 
Hungary, 1840-1879: A Study of Ideas of Individuality 
and Social Pluralism in Modern Politics. (Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society. New 
Series, volume 62, part 2.) Philadelphia: the 
Society. 1972. Pp. 134. $5.00. 


For almost a century Baron Joseph Eötvös 
(1812-71) and his works were the preserve of liter- 
ary scholars. Since the mid-1960s, however, there 
has been a general upsurge in the number of pub- 
lications that deal with him as a liberal statesman 
and political philosopher. Part of this upsurge 
stems undoubtedly from such relatively recent 
events as the centennial of the Austro-Hungarian 
Compromise (1967)—in which Eötvös had a 
hand—and from the one-hundredth anniversary of 
his death (1971). But part of it must also be due to 
Eötvös’ attractive personality and liberal political 
philosophy, which make the study of nineteenth- 
century Hungarian history—filled as it was with 
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bitter nationality struggles and mutual recrimina- 
tions—a much more appealing undertaking. 

Paul Bódy's monograph is the first significant 
American attempt to summarize and to interpret 
the thoughts and achievements of Eðtvös during a 
period of Hungarian history (1840-70) that encom- 
passed both a major revolutionary (1848-49), as 
well as a major evolutionary or compromising ef- 
fort (1867) in the direction of national salvation. 
The best part of his work is undoubtedly the chap- 
ter on Eötvös’ critique of nationalism (chapter 5) 
wherein Bódy analyzes Eötvös’ views and pro- 
posals for the reconstruction of Hungary, and does 
so within a broader European context (e.g. in com- 
parison with the ideas of Tocqueville, Sismondi, 
Guizot, Mill, and Palacky). Its weakest point is his 
lack of effort or desire to deal with some of Eötvös’ 
significant literary works as reflections of his politi- 
cal views and as tools in his struggle for the trans- 
formation of Hungary “into a modern, liberal, and 
cultured society” (p. 125). 

All in all, Bódy's monograph is an admirable 
work, based on considerable research and exe- 
cuted with impeccable scholarship. But Eötvös 
still merits a more extensive treatment in a more 
accessible form, and I can only encourage Bódy to 
continue his writing on this deserving topic. 

STEVEN BELA VARDY 
Duquesne University 


L. TILKOVSZKY. Pal Telekt ( 1879-1941: A Biograph- 
ical Sketch. Edited by r. Mucsi. Translated by 
D. SZÉKELY. Translation revised by 1. GoMBos. (Stu- 
dia Historica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 
number 86.) Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1974. 
Pp. 70. $4.50. 


Not counting Regent Horthy and perhaps one or 
two others, Count Pál Teleki was undoubtedly 
interwar Hungary's most significant statesman. 
His stature, however, rested at least as much on 
his position in the country's scholarly and cultural 
life, and on his own scholarly reputation, as on his 
two prime ministerships (1920-21 and 1939-41). 

As an outstanding representative of the Tran- 
sylvanian-Hungarian aristocracy, known for their 
relative progressivism, Teleki too was basically a 
progressive man. Moreover, like the great nine- 
teenth-century philosopher-statesman Joseph Eðt- 
vis, Teleki was also a conscious European." This 
did not make him less of a Hungarian patriot. It 
did, however, prevent him from seeking an accom- 
modation with Soviet Russia, and made it impos- 
sible for him to find a real common platform with 
National Socialist Germany—notwithstanding the 
two countries’ common interest in revisionism. It 
was this “Europeanism” in Teleki that made him 
turn against the Radical Right and ultimately ob- 
liged him to take his own life. 
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In light of his significance, Teleki should have 
found a biographer long ago. That he did not can 
only be attributed to his anti-Soviet stance. As a 
universally respected man it would have been diffi- 
cult to denounce him, but as an anti-Soviet states- 
man it would have been impossible to praise him 
in Hungary. ; l 

L. Tilkovszky’s “biographical sketch,” is the 
first attempt by a Hungarian historian to assess 
the man as a whole. While I value this attempt, 
unfortunately I cannot agree with many of the 
author’s conclusions, for he makes Teleki into 
what he was not: a kind of racist and a “genuine 
reactionary.” Even Teleki’s suicide—which was 
universally interpreted as a protest against the 
heavy-handed Nazi-German pressure on Hungary 
to join in the attack against Yugoslavia—is made 
simply into an "admission of guilt.” Teleki may 
have been attached to an outdated code of honor, 
but he was an honorable and upright man. Let us 
hope that the final version of Tilkovszky’s biogra- 
phy of Teleki will put this deserving scholar-states- 
man into a proper light. 

STEVEN BELA VARDY 
Duquesne University 


A. H. HERMANN. A History of the Czechs. London: 
Allen Lane; distributed by Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield, Totowa, N.J. 1976. Pp. 324. $12.00. 


This well-written, provocative essay, made up of 
twenty-one little essays, should go on the reading 
lists of all students of the Czechs and their history. 
A. H. Hermann provides fresh insights and chal- 
lenges on everything in Czech history from Samo 
to Jan Palach. Bohemia is well placed in the larger 
context of Central Europe and, to a limited degree, 
in the still larger sphere of Western Europe. The 
author, a native Czech with a law degree from 
Charles University and not a historian, has spent 
many years in England as a journalist. 

His survey is first-rate journalism (in the best 
sense of the word) and well balanced. It offers 
social and cultural history as well as the usual 
overworked political and diplomatic develop- 
ments. It would be hard to imagine a better fifty- 
six-page summary of Bohemia from 400 B.c. to 
White Mountain. The magnificently complicated 
medieval period of Czech history is especially 
clearly presented. At the other end of the chrono- 
logical scale is a welcome chapter on Czech Com- 
munists during the 1920s. 

The author is particularly good with bold gener- 
alizations, summaries, pithy images, insights, and 
telling parallels between past and present. Al- 
though he adds few new facts for scholars, his 
treatment of well-known events merits reading by 
specialists and generalists alike. Hermann updates 
and surpasses the earlier English-language surveys 
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of Lützow, Monroe, and Nosek, for example, and, 
while inferior in scholarship to Seton-Watson, this 
volume is certainly more readable. 

Other than the fact that the Slovaks receive but 
one short chapter, they will find little to complain 
of in this book which, after all, is a history of the 
Czechs, not the Czechoslovaks or the Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

This excellent book is ideal for introducing stu- 
dents and laymen to the excitement of the Czech 
experience and to the importance of the Czech 
political and cultural role in European history and 
for guiding them easily through a very complicated 
part of the history of mankind. 

Perhaps better titled Reflections on Czech His- 
tory," this volume has four excellent maps, but, 
alas, no footnotes, no bibliography, and no docu- 
mentation of any kind. 

STANLEY B. KIMBALL 
Southern Illinois University, 
Edwardsville 


J. M. KIRSCHBAUM. Slovak Language and Literature: 
Essays. (Readings in Slavic Literatures, number 
12.) Cleveland: University of Manitoba. 1975. Pp. 
xv, 336. 


This is a good and interesting book. Until someone 
writes a better monograph in English on Slovak 
language and literature, this collection of essays by 
J. M. Kirschbaum will remain helpful to historians 
who do not read Slovak. These eleven essays, all 
written between 1952 and 1974, have either been 
published in Canada or read at conferences. Al- 
though rewritten for this compilation, they are 
basically products of the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

The contributions cover the period from Cyril 
and Methodius to post-World War II Slovak émi- 
gré literature with one big and startling lacuna 
between Stur and 1945. Since Kirschbaum is more 
of a historian than linguist, this book, which is 
lacking in original analysis and any evaluation of 
literary merit, is of much more value to historians 
than linguists. 


The individual chapters are well written and: 


documented and, although the author has long 
held Slovak separatist views, his work is singularly 
sine tre et studio; it could have so easily been just 
another Slovak attack on the Czechs. His argu- 
ments regarding a centuries-old separate and dis- 
tinct Slovak language and literature are con- 
vincing. There is a twenty-four-page French 
summary (which is becoming obligatory in Can- 
ada), a bibliography, index, and twelve illustra- 
tions. The volume is visually marred somewhat by 
lines between the letters, probably caused by too 
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much press pressure. 1 recommend the book 
highly. 
STANLEY B. KIMBALL 
Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsulle 


OLGA A. NARKIEWICZ. The Green Flag: Polish Populist 
Politics, 2007 10/0. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1976. Pp. 313. $17.50. 


The author has attempted a historical and poli- 
tico-scientific analysis of the Polish Populist move- 
ment from its beginning until 1970, with some 
projections into the future. “Stimulating further 
research into Populism in general, and Polish Pop- 
ulism in particular" is her second aim. 

In eleven chapters, major issues covered include: 
historical background of the Populist movement; a 
socioeconomic characterization of Polish peasants; 
and their economic organizations and political . 
forces that stimulated the peasant movement and 
led to the organization of peasant or Populist par- 
ties. “The political intrigues during the war” 
(World War I) are followed by discussions of Win- 
centy Witos' government in 1920 and the Polish- 
Bolshevik war. Land reform, ‘Populism and 
Piłsudski,” “Front Morges,” and Populism during 
World War II and after constitute a large portion 
of further chapters. Chapter twelve gives readers a 
synopsis of *What is Populism” and what is Polish 
Populism. A bibliography, glossary, and index 
supplement the contents. 

Olga A. Narkiewicz has collected many inter- 
esting observations from broad readings, mostly in 
works published by Communist-sponsored in- 
stitutions in Poland. Her use of these materials is 
often arbitrary, and quotations seem to be inserted 
as a "scholarly apparatus" in supporting cate- 
gorical contentions and prejudgments. In many 
places it is extremely difficult to see any con- 
nection among sparkling but quite incoherent and 
unconvincing observations. This can be illustrated 
by one statement: “However, he [Pitsudski] was 
not an inalienable enemy of the Bolsheviks; and 
indeed, had he and Lenin been able to meet in 
1918, after the Brest Litovsk Treaty it is possible 
that they would have been able to arrange matters 
peacefully" (p. 155). 

One thesis of the book is that Polish Populism 
should be approached from the position of utili- 
tarian materialism. Its three streams are described ` 
as Socialist, Christian Democrat, and economic- 
nationalist, with some variations. “Mikołajczyk 
was the first populist leader who synthesized in 
himself all the three trends .... It was this at- 
tempt at synthesis which proved so unsuccessful 
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and made Mikolajczyk flee the country ...” (p. 
. 283). 

The author has left out whole areas, for ex- 
ample, programs and action for social and cultural 
emancipation of peasants and peasant cooperation 
in the International Peasant Union. The identi- 
fication of peasant parties with parliamentarian 
democracy is not properly assessed. Direction of 
peasant movements and parties toward national 
objectives was an essential element of tbeir exis- 
tence but has escaped the author's attention. Pol- 
ish independence has remained an objective of the 
Polish peasant movement until now, but this is not 
reflected in the book. Disregarding the peasant 
movement during World War II warps all other 
issues. She misrepresents the role of peasants dur- 
ing that war and disregards various existing pub- 
lications. In particular, Cornell Research Papers 
in International Studies, especially Peasantry in Rev- 
olution by Mehmet Beqiraj and European Ideologies 
edited by Feliks Gross, could' provide the author 
with a firmer point of departure for her bold con- 
tentions and might have saved her from arbi- 
trariness of judgment. Many misprints should 
have been avoided. The book probably does show 
that peasant movements in East Central Europe 
offer a serious challenge and should attract more 
attention of historians, sociologists, and political 


scientists. 
WACLAW W. SOROKA 


University of Wisconsin— 
Stevens Point 


ZBIGNIEW MACHALINSKI. Gospodarcza myśl morska II 
Rzeczypospolitej (1919-1939) [Maritime Economic 
Thought in the Second Republic, 1919-1939]. 
Summary in English. Wroctaw: Ossolineum. 1975. 
Pp. 352. 62 Zt. 


Historians have never doubted the importance of 
Poland’s access to the Baltic Sea, not only for 
economic reasons but also as a pivotal element 
within the context of her political independence. 
This fact was recognized by President Woodrow 
Wilson in his Fourteen Points of January 8, 1918, 
though Zbigniew Machalifiski failed to mention it. 
Instead, the author begins his detailed study of the 
theoretical concept of Poland’s maritime question 
with February 10, 1920, when Polish forces reached 
. the Baltic, thereby making the recently reborn 
_ republic a maritime state with all ensuing eco- 
"nomic and political consequences. 

Among the Poles, the idea of becoming a mari- 
time nation was raised for the first time in the 
monthly Bandera Polska (May 1919). The article 
stressed unmistakably that, “reborn Poland can- 
not neglect her waters. The significance of water is 
underscored by the demand for a Polish sea by the 
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whole of society. Access means a window to the 
world; it also involves the condition for an inde- 
pendent economy” (p. 12). Yet, economic inde- 
pendence was identified with political sovereignty, 
and exactly this interdependence of the maritime 
concept represents the main theme of Mach- 
alinski’s book. 

The study does not discuss maritime policy spe- 
cifically but offers almost exclusively a chronologi- 
cal development of thought, concepts encompass- 
ing different formulations, views, and interpre- 
tations by various social and political groups. To 
this end, the author explores the following prob- 
lems: 1.) the formation of maritime thought in 
respect of general stipulations of the policy; 2.) the 
main concepts of Poland's port policy from 1919 to 
1939, affecting not only the policy toward Gdańsk 
(Danzig) but also the decision to build the harbor 
of Gdynia; and 3.) the policy on the question of 
developing a merchant fleet and a requisite ship- 
building industry. As a result, Gdynia became the 
central issue in striving for Poland's independent 
foreign trade, an aim that dominated the decisions 
of all Polish governments of that period. Concern 
for the fate of Gdynia and access to the Baltic Sea 
was implicitly guiding the formulation of Poland's 
foreign policy, particularly toward Germany. 

The author concludes that the government's 
maritime economic policy met the needs, interests, 
and support of the whole of Polish society, present- 
ing a unified front on this vital issue, which was 
effectively used for propaganda purposes. 

Remarkably, this study, written in traditional 
scholarly fashion, is free of Marxian historical dia- 
lectic. Because of its pioneering nature, the book is 
difficult to judge against other works. The bibliog- 
raphy, however, includes documents, mono- 
graphs, and articles and is very comprehensive—if 
limited to Polish literature exclusively. It also con- 
tains short summaries in English and Russian in 
addition to an index of persons. 

This reviewer welcomes Machalinski’s study, 
which contributes to a better understanding ‘of 
Polish economic policy and its difficulties and 
achievements. American research libraries as well 
as advanced students of Poland's history and econ- 
omy should take note of this work. 

STEPHAN M. HORAK 
Eastern Illinois University 


JERZY KRASUSKI. Stosunki — polsko-niemieckie, 
1919-1932 [Polish-German Relations, 1919-1932]. 
(Studium Niemcoznawcze Instytutu Zachodniego, 
number 28.) 2d ed. Poznan: Instytut Zachodni. 
1975. Pp. 467. 100 Zł. 


Jerzy Krasuski, an independent research scholar 
in the Institute for Western Affairs, Poznań, is the 
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leading Polish specialist on Polish-German rela- 
tions in the period 1919-32. The present work is a 
new, revised, and updated edition of his two-vol- 
ume study published in Poznan in 1962 and 1964. 
As he tells us in the preface, it is also a consid- 
erably shortened edition, mainly because he omits 
a great deal of material on German internal affairs, 
which he treated in his 1969 book on the history of 
the Reich, 1871-1945. 

Although an American historian has meanwhile 
published a work on the same subject (Harald von 
Riekhoff, German-Polish Relations 1918-1939), Kra- 
suski's work will surely be welcome, particularly to 
Polish scholars. Some sections have been reorgan- 
ized and beneficially shortened or extended, espe- 
cially that on the Polish-German tariff war. Unlike 
the first edition, the second has an index of per- 
sons, but a subject index also would have been an 
advantage. There is no doubt that this book will be 
the standard Polish study in this field for some 
time to come. 

There are, of course, some disappointments. 
The author makes very little use of the Akten zur 
deutschen auswärtigen Politik, Series B., seven vol- 
umes of which appeared between 1966 and 1974, 
covering the period December 1925-December 
1927. It is also surprising that he did not work in 
the archives of the German Foreign Ministry in 
Bonn. While access to these archives has some- 
times been difficult for Polish scholars, this situa- 
tion has improved in the last six years, and some 
had used them even before that time, such as 
Marian Wojciechowski in his study of Polish-Ger- 
man relations in the period 1933-38 (Stosunki Pol- 
sko-Niemieckie, 1933-1938). Nor has Krasuski con- 
sulted the Foreign Office files in the Public Record 
Office, London, open for this period since 1968, or 
the files of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
opened in 1971 for the period 1918-39. Again, as far 
as published documents are concerned, he has 
made no use of the Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, Series I.A., the first five volumes of which, 
published between 1966 and 1973, cover the period 
October 1925-December 1928 and contain much 
significant material on the Polish-German prob- 
lem. As in the previous edition, there is no chapter 
on the Free City of Danzig, although it reflected 
German policy toward Poland or, speaking more 
precisely, coordinated its policy with that of Ber- 
lin. 

In sum, while a case can no doubt be made for 
studying Polish-German relations in the narrow 
sense, a wider international context is necessary to 
understand their nature and their place in Euro- 
pean politics. This context is very sketchy in Kra- 
suski's book and is to be sought rather in von 
Riekhoff’s. Despite all these caveats, however, this 


new edition is still very useful and informative for 
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students of Polish-German relations in the years 
1919-32. 
ANNA M. CIENCIALA 
University of Kansas 


PHILIP F. CANNISTRARO ef al., editors. Poland and the 
Coming of the Second World War: The Diplomatic Pa- 
pers of A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., United States Ambassa- 
dor to Poland, 1937- 19 Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press. 197 T xi, 358. $17.50. 


Advising Roosevelt in 1935 about a new ambassa- 
dor to Poland, William Bullitt wrote: “The man 
you send to Warsaw must know French and, if 
possible, should know German, and if you want to 
get any information from Warsaw, should also be 
very much of a gentleman and acutely intelligent.” 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, the last American am- 
bassador to interwar Poland, satisfied most of 
these stiff requirements. He served in Warsaw 
with great distinction from 1937 to the end of the 
invasion of Poland in 1939, earning the sympathy 
of Poles and the trust of foreign minister Józef 
Beck. In fact, Biddle was one of the few diplomats 
who was on excellent terms with Beck and received: 
the latter's confidences. 

' The publication of Biddle's dispatches and 
memoranda preserved in the Roosevelt Library of 
Hyde Park is a most welcome event. Like those of 
the first American envoy to Poland, Hugh Gib- 
son—which will be published in the near future— 
these papers are an important source for Ameri- 
can-Polish relations and indeed for a picture of 


‘Poland as seen by a keen Western observer.“They 


also contribute to our understanding of United 
States diplomacy on the eve of the Second World 
War. 

The editors have done on the whole a good job. 
They organized the volume into three parts: a 
sizeable introduction, Biddle's long report on the 
origins of the war and the Polish campaign in 1939, 
and a selection of the ambassador's dispatches in 
the years 1937-39. Copious annotations ‘explain ` 
and clarify some obscure passages in the docu- 
ments. While there is no bibliography, the foot- 
notes contain many references to pertinent studies 
on this period. A short index and a map that . 
indicates Biddle's route out of Poland in 1939 com- 
plete the book. 

What are the book’s weaknesses? The editors 
have failed to avoid a number of minor slips that 
appear in the introduction, footnotes, index, and 
on the map. The usefulness of the map particularly 
is marred by misspellings and serious errors of 
geography. Spelling mistakes and inconsistencies 
concerning first names are very evident in the in- 
dex. Polish and Czech diacritical marks are often 
wrongly used or are missing altogether. The Czech 
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form of Teschen, for example, is almost unrecog- 
nizable. To cite a few small factual errors: Arci- 
szewski was never officially vice-minister; Lep- 
kowski was head of the president’s civil 
chancellery—the function of “Counselor to the 
President" was nonexistent—Biddle surely could 
not have been ambassador to Norway since the 
United States had only a legation and not an em- 
bassy in Oslo. 

While one could wish for more careful editing, 
these trifling mistakes, as irritating as they are, do 
not detract from the value of the book. The pub- 
lication of Biddle's reports to Roosevelt is an im- 
portant addition to existing printed documentary 
sources, and diplomatic historians will appreciate 
the appearance of this noteworthy volume. 

EDWARD D. WYNOT, JR. 
Florida State University 


EMANUEL RINGELBLUM. Polish-Jewish Relations during 
the Second World War. Edited and with footnotes by 
Mis KERMISH and SHMUEL KRAKOWSKI. Trans- 
ated by DARNA ALLON et al. New York: Howard 
Fertig. 1976. Pp. xxxix, 330. $18.50. 


The relationship between Polish Christians and 
Jews during World War II has long absorbed his- 
torians and publicists alike. The result has been an 
impressive number of monographic, autobio- 
graphical, and journalistic studies, with a predict- 
able varidnce in quality. Alongside Emanuel 
Ringelblum's contemporary analysis, these other 
works recede into insignificance. Written during 
the difficult times following the final destruction of 
the Warsaw Ghetto in 1943, the study draws on the 
wealth of documentary material collected by the 
underground Jewish archives, Oneg Shabbat, as well 
as on the author's personal observations and infor- 
mation sources. Excellent editorial notes and com- 
mentary by Joseph Kermish and Shmuel Kra- 
kowski enhance the value of the book by updating 
and verifying Ringelblum's findings. 

The book is divided along both chronological 
and topical lines. Together with chapters that ex- 
amine the Christian attitude toward the Jews at 
each stage of the prewar, war, and occupation 
experiences, Ringelblum also offers separate sec- 
tions dealing with such subjects as the economic 
aspect of the Polish-Jewish relationship, the situa- 
tion of Jewish adults and children who managed to 
escape from the ghetto to the "Aryan side," and 
the posture of Polish social strata, political parties, 
and government circles toward the Jews. Through- 
out the narrative run two general themes: the 
spread of a vicious anti-Semitic mentality from its 
prewar confines among right-wing political circles 
to encompass most of the Polish population during 
the war, and the rare courage of certain Poles who 
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braved the scorn, hostility, and occasionally the 
active opposition of anti-Semitic neighbors as well 
as German occupiers to assist the beleaguered 
Jews. The author rightly condemns the former 
trend and extols the latter, in both cases supplying 
precise, detailed examples of events and personal- 
ities to support his case. Since the work was halted 
prematurely with the author's execution by the 
Gestapo in March 1944, the two editors have sup- 
plied documentary evidence to bolster and elabo- 
rate upon Ringelbaum's findings. The prevailing 
picture of daily life spent in terror, of ceaseless 
struggle for bare survival against overwhelming 
odds, is effective testimony to both the enormous 
capacity for human endurance and the equally 
expansive possibilities of mankind's potential for 
inhumanity. 

EDWARD D. WYNOT, JR. 

Florida Staie University 


PERTTI LUNTINEN. The Baltic Question, 1903-1908. 
(Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, An- 
nales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Sarja, 
Ser. Bnide, volume 9») Helsinki: Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia. 1975. Pp. 252. 60 MK. 


The Finnish Academy of Sciences had already 
published a number of historical studies in Eng- 
lish, German, and French, thus performing a great 
service not only to the Finnish scholars but also to 
Western readers who can now become directly 
acquainted with Finnish contributions to the dis- 
cipline. Most of these works are of great value, 
especially in areas where our knowledge is limited 
or the available sources and studies are quite mea- 
ger. 

Pertti Luntinen has chosen one such area. His 
subject matter is an agreement signed by Den- 
mark, Germany, Russia, and Sweden in 1908 
pledging to maintain the territorial status quo in 
the Baltic area. T'his agreement had induced Great 
Britain and France to abrogate an older treaty, 
born during the Crimean War in 1855, which had 
guaranteed Sweden and Norway against Russia. 
To a general student of history Luntinen's topic 
might seem of little if any importance, but this 
study that covers a series of events leading to the 
agreement in 1908 clearly demonstrates even to a 
casual student the great complexity of the so- 
called Baitic Question. It involved not only the 
Scandinavian and Baltic peoples, but also vital 
interests of Germany, Russia, Great Britain, and, 
to a lesser extent, France. The fate of the Baltic 
area and Northern Europe depended much on 
general relations between Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain. The rise of independent Norway, 
the Danish Straits, the provinces of Schleswig and 
Holstein, the Áland Islands, the Russo-Japanese 
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War, the Revolution of 1905 in Russia and the 
Baltic countries, the building of the German High 
Seas Fleet and the Kiel Canal, British trade inter- 
ests, and the principles of freedom of seas and the 
balance of power, along with a number of other 
items, come into focus in Luntinen's detailed and 
meticulous study. 

For the preparation of this study he has not only 
read all pertinent books and articles in English, 
German, Swedish, Finnish, French, and Russian, 
but has also utilized unpublished sources in Brit- 
ish, German, Austrian, and Russian archives. De- 
spite its division into numerous subchapters cov- 
ering simultaneous events in various countries, 
Luntinen's book reads quite well. Only a few, not 
very serious, linguistic errors here and there some- 
times distract readers’ attention. Luntinen's style 
is lively, his analyses are bold and well docu- 
mented, and in his commentaries one can also 
detect a dash of humor. The Baltic question is still 
alive today, giving Luntinen's book an additional 
value in our contemporary world. 

EDGAR ANDERSON 
San José State University 


A. I. TURGENEV, compiler. Akty istoricheskie, otno- 
siashchiesia k Rossii, izvlechennye iz inostrannykh arkhi- 
vov i bibliotek. Volume 1. Vypiskt iz vatikanskogo ar- 
khiva i iz drugikh rimskikh bibliotek i arkhivov, s 1075 
po 1584 od [Documents Relating to Russia, Ex- 
tracted from Foreign Archives and Libraries. Vol- 
ume 1, Extracts from Vatican and other Roman 
Archives and Libraries from t075 through 1584]. 
Reprint of 1841 edition. West Vancouver, BG. 
Herculaneum Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 399, xxii. $35.00. 


Here is a most welcome reprint, consisting of 255 
documents, many of which are in Latin, a few in 
Italian and Polish, and all prefaced with summary 
descriptive titles in Russian. Most come from Vati- 
can sources and reflect the interest the popes 
showed in central Europe, with special reference to 
Muscovy, and above all their persistent and per- 
sistently aborted desire to achieve church union 
with Orthodoxy. 

The first document is a communication from 
Pope Gregory VII to Grand Prince Iziaslav in 1075, 
a reminder of how extensive contacts between Kiev 
and the West were at the time. Then chronological 
gaps occur, followed by clusters of documents: a 
concentration from the first half of the thirteenth 
century reveals the papacy’s role in the estab- 
lishment of the military Orders in Livonia and 
Prussia; another group from the early fourteenth 
century discusses ecclesiastical governance and 
politics in the Baltic realms. The fifteenth century 
is sparsely represented. 

In the sixteenth century materials become more 
variegated and abundant. The Livonian War fo- 
cused the West's attention upon Moscow, and 
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Ivan the Terrible's appeal to Pope Gregory XIII in 
1580 to mediate the conflict revived hopes of 
church union and led to a flurry of activity in papal 
chanceries everywhere, culminating in the mission 
of the Jesuit Antonio Possevino, which is compre- 
hensively reported. 

These are no dry decretals. Many aspects of life 
in central Europe come vividly alive in these com- 
munications, particularly in the later documents. 
Let us hope that the Herculaneum Press will soon 
issue the Supplementum, which originally appeared 
in 1848. 

One thing is disturbing about the reissue of this 
important and valuable tome: it reminds us how 
little has been done in compiling external source 
materials for Russian history since A. I. Turgenev 
blazed the trail more than 130 years ago. 

HUGH F. GRAHAM 
California State College, 
Bakersfield 


v. F. ZYBKOVETs. Natstonalizatstia monastyrskikh 
imushchest v sovetskoi Rossii (1917-1921 gg.) [The 
Nationalization of Monastery Property in Soviet 
Russia, 1917-1921]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, In- 
stitut Istorii SSSR.) Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo 
“Nauka.” 1975. Pp. 202. 71 k. 


V. F. Zybkovets has been writing on Orthodoxy 
and the sociology of religion for almost fifty years. 
In this work he has turned his attention to the fate 
of Orthodox monasteries in the RSFSR from 1917 
to 1921. 

The monograph contains an essay and appen- 
dixes. The former has ‘a bibliographical ‘“‘in- 
troduction”; a socio-economico-political descrip- 


‘tion of the monasteries on the eve of the revolution; 


a chapter on “The Premises and Conditions of the 
Nationalization of Monastery Estates,” in which 
the author discusses the early legislation and activ- 
ities of Soviet authorities vis-à-vis the Church and 
its monasteries; a long, boring, and repetitious 
section on “The Nationalization of Monastery Es- 
tates in Different Zones of the Country"; a chapter 
on “‘Sovkhozy, Communes and Artels Created on 
the Base of the Monasteries"; and a short con- 
clusion. Of the 92 pages of appendixes, 86 are 
devoted to a listing of Orthodox monasteries in the 
Russian Empire in 1917. 

'The author's themes are, first, that there are not 
sufficient data to write a definitive study of this ` 
type; second, that weaknesses in early Soviet ad- 
ministration (combined with the turmoil of civil 
war) slowed the pace of nationalization; third, that 
the Church and the monasteries used all strata- 
gems to resist, often reorganizing themselves into 
“laboring communes" and continuing to till the 
same soil under the auspices of Soviet law; and, 
fourth, that while the nationalization was '*on the 
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whole" achieved by 1921, the battle had not been 
won entirely. 

The author's only possible scholarly contribu- 
tion is to move up by several months the formation 
of the first "monastery" commune. But, even if 
correct, this hardly seems to justify a tendentious 
work based mostly on previously published mate- 
rials. On the other hand, as a brief guide to early 
Soviet policies, and for a listing of the monasteries, 
the book may have some informational value. 

í SAMUEL A. OPPENHEIM 
California State College, 
Stanislaus 


VASILI N. BERKH. A Chronological History of the Dis- 
covery of the Aleutian Islands or The Exploits of Russian 
Merchants: With a Supplement of Historical Data on the 
Fur Trade. Edited by RICHARD A. PIERCE, Trans- 
lated by DMITRI KRENOV. (Materials for the Study 
of Alaska History, number 5.) Kingston, Ontarjo: 
Limestone Press. 1974. Pp. x, 127. $6.00. 


RAISA V. MAKAROVA. Russians on the Pacific, 
1743-1799. Translated and edited by RICHARD A. 
PIERCE and ALTON s. DONNELLY. (Materials for the 
Study of Alaska History, number 6.) Kingston, 
Ontario: Limestone Press. 1975. Pp. vii, 301. $9.50. 


These books are translations of one of the earliest 
and one of the latest Russian accounts of the activ- 
ities of the Russian fur traders in the Northwest 
Pacific. Vasilii N. Berkh's study was first pub- 
lished in 1823 and Raisa V. Markarova's in 1968, 
but this is the first time that either has been pub- 
lished in English. Richard A. Pierce and Alton S. 
Donnelly, editors of the series Materials for the 
Study of Alaska History, are to be commended for 
making them available to the non-Russian special- 
ist and thereby helping to stimulate the resurgence 
of interest in this area. 

Both Berkh and Makarova concentrated primar- 
ily on merchant activities from 1743 to 1799, the 
year in which the Russian-American Company 
received its charter and a twenty-year monopoly of 
the Pacific fur trade. Berkh, however, included 
data on the furs obtained by the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company through 1822 and those obtained by 
the Hudson Bay and Canadian Fur Companies 
from 1806 to 1822. 

Berkh, a graduate of the Imperial Naval Acad- 
emy, became interested in the activities of the Rus- 
sian merchants when he sailed to present-day 
Alaska during the course of Russia's first round- 
the-world voyage, 1803-06. Unlike most Russian 
naval officers, who regarded the lowly merchant 
with contempt, Berkh obviously admired his “en- 
terprising countrymen, whose lack of knowledge 
was compensated by their boldness and determi- 
nation.” In writing his account he did not depend 
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solely on his personal experience and information 
that he gathered firsthand, but zealously collected 
all the available sources, Having found a sympa- 
thetic chronicler, the merchants cooperated by 
sending him all the information and documents 
they could find. Unfortunately, many of the mer- 
chants’ papers had already been lost or destroyed. 
Berkh’s purpose in publishing what he referred to 
as “this incomplete research” was twofold: first, to 
honor the “enterprising spirit of the Russian mer- 
chant class"; and second, to inspire their descen- 
dants "to seek out the papers they possess." Not 
only was the second purpose not fulfilled, butmany 
of the sources that Berkh used are no longer ex- 
tant. Much of what was known, prior to Maka- . 
rova's work, about the Russian fur trade in the 
Pacific—how the partnerships were formed and 
the ships outfitted, who sailed where and what 
islands were discovered, the dangers encountered 
and the losses suffered, and the number and value 
of the furs obtained—was contained in Berkh's 
brief but fact-filled study. As Makarova noted, 
Berkh's book “contains valuable information 
about the fur trade not to be found in books writ- . 
ten before and after it." Makarova's study does not 
replace Berkh's but supplements it; she has put 
the flesh on his skeleton. 

Russians on the Pacific is based on extensive and 
thorough research in the Soviet archives. Maka- 
rova's 30-page introduction is a comprehensive 
bibliographical essay, the footnotes provide an ex- 
cellent, detailed. guide to Soviet archival sources, 
and the bibliography includes non-Russian as well 
as Russian primary and secondary sources. The 
appendix contains chronological tables (similar to 
and based in part on Berkh's) of the Russian voy- 
ages from 1743 to 1797 that list the name of each 
vessel, its "skipper," and owners; the length of the 
voyage and the islands visited; and the ruble value 
of the cargo. In addition, Makarova has included 
the full text (thirty-seven pages) of one of the few 
extant contracts that define in detail the organiza- 
tion of a company of merchants to engage in the 
Pacific fur trade. This contract, together with the 
chapter on the organization of the fur trade, fills an 
important gap in our knowledge of Russian com- 
mercial practices. Makarova's study is an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution, although her inter- 
pretation is strictly Marxist-Leninist. 

The translations, on the whole, are accurate, 
and the editors have included appropriate pic- 
tures, maps, and indexes that were not found in 
the original publications. 

MARY E. WHEELER 
North Carolina State University 


GLYNN BARRATT. M. S. Lunin: Catholic Decembrist. 
(Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, number 272.) 
The Hague: Mouton. 1976. Pp. x, 137. $16.40. 
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Glynn Barratt continues his work on the Decem- 
brist revolutionaries with a biography of M. S. 
Lunin, a minor figure among them. Basing his 
research primarily on published documents (Lu- 
nin's diary and letters; the records of the 1826 
investigating commission), Barratt reveals Lunin 
as a man of integrity who consistently and coura- 
geously defended his liberal creed even though he 
recognized the disadvantages in doing so. 

This book sheds light on several mysteries about 
Lunin without completely solving them. To ex- 
plain Lunin's ardent Catholicism, Barratt suggests 
the influence of a Catholic tutor in his youth, a 
Jesuit priest in Paris, and a sojourn in Warsaw 
after 1822. The author confirms the tenuousness of 
Lunin's Decembrist connections, for Lunin dis- 
approved of the revolution, did not participate, 
and was probably (though not certainly) out of 
touch with its perpetrators after his move to War- 
saw. Barratt is less successful in defending his 
thesis that Lunin's Catholicism and liberalism 
were all of a piece. 

Unfortunately the book is seriously flawed. The 
prose is often turgid and complicated (“No less 
than his last years proved, his death was terrible" 
[p. x]). Time often gets badly out of joint. The 
author provides no general conclusion. The manu- 
script was never proofread (the worst of many 
errors: “War, every mess acknowledge [sic], was 
imminent" [p. 8]). In short, the entire book seems 
a hurried patchwork job. Barratt knows his subject 
and has ideas to offer. It is a pity he did not take 
more care in putting them together. 

DEBORAH HARDY 
University of Wyoming 


DANIEL FIELD. The End of Serfdom: Nobility and Bu- 
reaucracy in Russia, 1855-1861. (Russian Research 
Center Studies, number 75.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 472. $17.50. 


Russian autocrats from the reign of Catherine II 
onward wished to end serfdom, but they always 
drew back in fear that any change might incite the 
serfowners, the peasantry, or both, and bring 
down the autocracy. It is no wonder that early in 
his reign Alexander II sought to reassure the Mos- 
cow nobility that he had no intention of altering 
the status of the serfs, but, paradoxically, it was 
this reassurance with its sensitivity to the tensions 
that existed in the serf system and the statement 
that reform from above was better than that from 
below that led to emancipation. By late fall of 1857, 
the emperor's modest plea for the “amelioration” 
of the status of the serf was transformed into a 
project for their liberation. 

Daniel Field has provided us with a very impor- 
tant book which will serve as a point of departure 
for future historians. It is not, however, a definitive 
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work; it leaves too many important questions un- 
answered, not the least of which is the motivation 
of Alexander and Rostovtsev, his most important 
collaborator, in making their commitment to 
emancipate the serfs. One also must deplore the 
unusually large number of misspellings which se- 
riously mar the text. One suspects that a non- 
Russian, August von Haxthausen, may prove to 
have been more important than Field allows; the 
author observes that Haxthausen's views did not 
differ substantially from those already current in 
Russia, but he provided Alexander with a con- 
servalive reason for emancipation, and it was the 
preservation of the autocracy that was always up- 
permost in the emperor’s mind. Moreover, the 
author portrays the reformers as faceless bureau- 
crats, whose deeds are recorded but whose in- 
tellects and passions are not. 

The author is at his best when dealing with the 
pomeshchiki and their spokesmen. These members 
of a class being asked to surrender both privilege 
and economic advantage emerge as more com- 
prehensible personalities. Educated in the tradi- 
tions of Western moral philosophy, serfowners 
could not defend the institution of serfdom itself. 
Moreover, they lacked the opportunity open to 
their counterparts in the American South of mask- 
ing their resistance behind a high principle such as 
states’ rights. From the beginning, they had to 
accede to emancipation although some chose to 
fight rearguard actions against its economic, legal, 
and social consequences. The scattered and di- 
vided nobility never really had a chance to object 
to the actions of a government which freely em- 
ployed dissimulation, intimidation, and deception 
in its consultations with the provinces. The gov- 
ernment read this response as concurrence with its 
intentions, and ignored such dissent as did occur. 


. The ends were noble, but the means were at times 


questionable. 

The merits of this work are substantial, but we 
must learn more about the reasons why key indi- 
viduals acted the way they did if we are to under- 
stand fully why emancipation came when it did 
and under the terms it did. Field amply demon- 
strates that the reformers had a constituency of 
one—the emperor—and that matters moved in ac- 
cordance with his wishes and did not move with- 
out his sanction. Now we have an excellent frame- 
work within which to ask why. 

FORRESTT A. MILLER 
Vanderbilt University 


BORIS SAPIR, edited, annotated, and introduced by. 
Lavrov: Years of Emigration: Leiters and Documenis [in 
Russian]. Volume 1, Lavrov and Lopatin ( Correspon- 
dence 1870-1883); volume 2, From “Vpered!” to the 
Group of the Old Narodovol’tsy. (Russian Series on 
Social History, number 2. Issued by the Inter- 
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national Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis.) Bos- 
ton: D. Reidel. 1974. Pp. Ix, 603; xvi, 669. $125.00 
the set. 


These two large volumes constitute the second 
major publication of the Russian Series on Social 
History of the International Institute of Social His- 
tory in Amsterdam. They make an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge, not only of Peter Lav- 
rov, but of a number of other figures in the world of 
Russian and European socialism in the last third 
of the nineteenth century. The documents con- 
tained in these volumes amplify—although they do 
not greatly alter—our understanding of several 
crucial events and episodes, from the heyday of 
Russian Populism in the 1870s to the renaissance 
of Russian radicalism twenty years later. Unfortu- 
nately, the extraordinary price of these books will 
prevent all but the most fortunate members of the 
professoriate from actually acquiring them. 

Almost the entire first volume is devoted to the 
correspondence between Peter Lavrov and Ger- 
man (Herman) Lopatin over the thirteen-year pe- 
riod beginning in 1870. Lopatin was the great ad- 
venturer of Populism, and he was to pay for his 
love of secret missions and daring escapes with 
more than twenty years in tsarist prisons. One of 
the first of the notable adventures in which Lopa- 
tin was involved was the escape of Lavrov from 
exile in 1870. Lavrov had been arrested in the 
general roundup which followed Karakozov's at- 
tempt to assassinate Alexander II in 1866, and 
although no evidence was produced to link him 
with any revolutionary group, he was exiled to a 
small town five hundred kilometers north of Mos- 
cow. During his exile, Lavrov wrote a series of 
articles which appeared in book form in 1870 under 
the title of Historical Letters. Lavrov’s involvement 
in the radical activity of the 1860s had been per- 
ipheral, but the Historical Letters had an impact on 
the young critics of the regime comparable, for a 
time, to Chernyshevsky's What Is To Be Done? Lav- 
rov's book became the bible of the young radicals 
and revolutionaries who were shocked by the amo- 
ralis of Nechaev and were searching for an eth- 
ical humanist base for their socialism. These, then, 
are the two men through whose eyes we view the 
events of the decade, beginning with the arrest and 
extradition of Nechaev and ending with the ar- 
rests, intrigues, and miseries which the revolution- 
ary movement underwent after the assassination of 
Alexander II in 1881. Most of the 341 letters, in 
fact, were written by Lavrov; only 32 of Lopatin's 
have survived. ` 

The second volume contains a much more vari- 
ous group of documents, drawn from Lavrov’s ar- 
chives. There is the correspondence of a number of 
relatively major figures in the Russian movement; 
there are brochures, pamphlets, statements of po- 
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litical aims. There are a comparatively small num- 
ber of letters dealing with Lavrov’s journal, For- 
ward (Vpered), but that was the subject of the first 
two volumes in the series, also edited by Sapir. 

A number of these documents shed further light 
on important episodes in Russian revolutionary 
history. Historians will be particularly interested 
in the substantial body of material on the People’s 
Will in exile, including letters by L. A. Tikhomi- 
rov, M. N. Oshanina and the Degaev brothers. 
There are letters bearing on George Plekhanov's 
relations with the People's Will émigrés and the 
eventual founding of the Emancipation of Labor 
group. From a somewhat later period, Sapir pro- 
vides us with additional evidence of the anger and 
demoralization in émigré radical circles occa- 
sioned by Tikhomirov's apostasy (1888) and return 
to Russia. From the same period, we are given 
several long letters by participants in the abortive 
conspiracy against Alexander III, describing the 
attitudes of the young conspirators and giving an 
interesting, if perhaps idealized, portrait of Lenin's 
older brother, Alexander, who was hanged on 
May 8, 1887. Finally, there are some interesting 
documents on Lavrov's participation in Populist 
groups in the 1890s, most notably the Group of the 
Old Narodovol’tsy (the latter, untranslatable term . 
meaning member or adherent of the People's 
Will). 

Sapir's edition is a fine one, although his in- 
troduction might have concentrated more on the 
material at hand and less on the generalities of 
Lavrov's career. His notes are careful and informa- 
tive. I found comparatively few misprints and ty- 
pographical errors, although several are partic- 
ularly glaring, as they pertain to dates (Volume 1, 
table of contents, page lvi). 

ABBOTT GLEASON 
Brown University 


S. M. FAL’KOVICH. Proletariat Rossii 1 Pol’shi v sov- 
mestnot revoliutsionnoi bor’be (1907-1912) [The Pro- 
letariat of Russia and Poland in Their Joint Revo- 
lutionary Struggle (1907-1912)]. (Akademiia Nauk. 
SSSR, Institut Slavianovedeniia i Balkanistiki.) . 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1975. Pp. 377. 1r. 
51 k. 


S. M. Fal'kovich, a noted Soviet student of Russo- 
Polish revolutionary ties, attempts to locate his 
main concern, Bolshevik-SDKPiL (Social Democ- 
racy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania) 
relations, 1907-11, within the broader context of 
Russo-Polish relationships. He deals with five ma- 
jer topics: party analyses of the Revolution of 1905 
and postrevolutionary tactics; the Third Duma, 
especially the activities of the nationalist Polish 
Circle; technical cooperation between Russian 
and Polish social democrats; mass activity, 
1910-11; and interparty relations, 1907-11. The 
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book is commendable for its vast research en- 
deavor and for its willingness to deal with issues 
such as Trotsky’s efforts to influence the SDKPiL 
and the left wing of the PPS (Polish Socialist 
Party) and the role of Rosa Luxemburg much 
more objectively and openly than have other Soviet 
scholars. 

The author's main thesis is that during this pe- 
riod the “Leninists” and SDKPiL maintained a 
close alliance that dernonstrated the brotherhood 
of the Russian and Polish masses. Fal'kovich views 
the period as one of triumph for Russian-Polish 
social-democratic friendship. His evidence, how- 
ever, suggests that it was a moment of tragedy for 
Polish social democracy. Having tied its fate to 
that of the Russian revolutionary movement, 
rather than to the Polish proletariat, SDKPIL de- 
voted its energies to maintaining a cohesive and 
united Russian social-democratic movement. 
Ideologically, SDKPiL felt itself deeply in agree- 
ment with the Bolsheviks, yet from 1906 to 1912 it 
just as strongly opposed Lenin's efforts to exclude 
the Mensheviks and other foes of Lenin from the 


party. 

Eventually, the SDKPiL was faced with choos- 
ing between loyalty to Bolshevik ideas and party 
unity. Failure to support the “Leninist” coup at 
the 1912 Prague conference and unwillingness to 
accept the ideological position of the Mensheviks 
and Trotskyists left the Polish social democrats 
isolated. Once the split became irrevocable, 
SDKPIL lost much of its power within the party 
and became a mere appendage of the “‘Leninists.”” 
Thus, this triumph of Polish-Russian friendship 
had tragic consequences for Polish social democ- 
racy. 

RICHARD D. LEWIS 
St. Cloud State University 


DANIEL F. CALHOUN. The United Front: The TUC and 
the Russians, 1923-1926. (Soviet and East European 
Studies.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1976. Pp. xi, 450. $27.50. 


Daniel Calhoun examines the tortured relation- 
ship between Soviet Russia and the British Trades 
Union Congress in the years from 1923 to 1928. He 
finds that in pursuing its goal of a Soviet-domi- 
nated international trade union movement, Mos- 
cow failed to define the precise aims of this objec- 
- tive. Zinoviev, Lozovsky, and Tomsky each had his 
own view, and while they argued, Trotsky criti- 
cized from the wings. Stalin finally resolved the 
issue by providing his own focus for the policy and 
then liquidated it entirely in the final struggle 
against the “United Opposition.” Prior to this the 
Russians had found willing subjects in Britain on 
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whom to test their theories of united front tactics. 
The left wing of the TUC was ready, even eager, to 
cooperate in an effort to realize international trade 
union unity. Moscow, however, demanded too 
much of them. It expected the British Left not only 
to take positive stands on specific issues but also to 
act in support of those stands. This proved unpala- 
table to the British, and when they protested 
against the vilification which Moscow heaped on 


- them, Anglo-Russian trade union cooperation col- 


lapsed. 

“The tedious and apparently interminable 
campaign for international trade union unity," as 
Calhoun describes his subject, could easily have 
led to an equally tedious and virtually unreadable 
book. This is not the case. Calhoun is a fine crafts- 
man and an excellent writer. He succeeds in bring- 
ing the reader face to face with all the complexities 
of trade union politics, united front tactics, and the 
ferocious struggle for power in Moscow. This con- 
frontation is fruitful, for it serves to highlight the 
fluidity and multi-tiered nature of the political 
process involved and illuminates the many in- 
fluences to which Soviet and British leaders were 
subject while shaping their policies. It provides an 
effective antidote to any determinist interpretation 
seeking to force the exuberantly human experience 
of this era onto a procrustean bed of assumed 
“historical necessity." 

RICHARD K. DEBO 
Simon Fraser University 


JOHN J. STEPHAN. The Kuril Islands: Russo-Japanese 
Frontier in the Pacific. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xiii, 279. $20.00. 


The Kuril Island chain stretches 1200 kilometers to 
the north of Japan. In recent decades govern- 
mental security policies, first Japanese and now 
Soviet, have combined with impenetrable fogs and 
difficult and dangerous currents to shield the Ku- 
rils from view. The islands provided the marshal- 
ing point from which the Japanese fleet sailed to 
attack Pear! Harbor. Transferred to Soviet control 
by Roosevelt at Yalta, they now constitute an 
angry point of controversy between Japan and the 
Soviet Union, the barrier to a peace treaty and 
fishing rights desired by the Japanese and to Japa- 
nese cooperation in Siberian resource development 
desired by the Russians. 

John Stephan's admirable account supplements 
his earlier history, Sakhalin (1971). As in the other 
volume, he draws expertly on Russian and on 
Japanese scholarship to provide rounded coverage 
of a little-known area, treated previously in Eng- 
lish chiefly by George Lensen in 7he Russian Push 
toward Japan (1959). Chapters take up the geogra- 


‘phy and prehistory of the islands, rival Russo- 
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Japanese accounts of discovery and exploration, 
the islands’ importance in border negotiations and 
frontier issues between Russia and Japan from 
1750 to 1875, Japanese rule from then to 1945, the 
Kurils’ role in World War II, their present role as 
"Soviet outposts in the Pacific," and the contin- 
uing Russo-Japanese controversy over the south- 
ern part of the chain. At every point the author’s 
account is distinguished by measured objectivity 
as well as by impeccable scholarship. 

Although both Russian and Japanese writers 
claim responsibility for the “discovery” of the 
chain, Stephan shows that neither side has a clear 
case. Japanese probably touched on the arc ear- 
lier, but documented (eighteenth-century) con- 
tacts are limited to the southern islands. Russians 
began at the other end at approximately the same 
time, and other European explorers in the late 
eighteenth century verified discoveries already 
made and helped spread word of the area's in- 
hospitable nature. In 1875 the Treaty of St. Peters- 
burg between Japan and Russia united the islands 
under Japanese rule. Both sides to that agreement 
considered Sakhalin the more important and de- 
sirable of the areas at issue, and Russian success in 
gaining title to it was accompanied by a willing- 
ness to give up the northern Kurils to Japan. Dur- 
ing the era of Japanese administration that fol- 
lowed Shikotan and Habomai, the southernmost 
islands, were never regarded by the Japanese as 
part of the Kurils, but administered as part of 
Hokkaido. Stephan's discussion of Japanese rule 
and his picture of the isolation and loneliness of life 
for the few who lived there are particularly good. 

Japan did not begin to fortify the Kurils until 
1940. Stephan deftly summarizes the important 
role of the islands as Imperial Japan made the 
decision for war with the United States instead of 
with the Soviet Union. Also useful is his account of 
the way, at Yalta, Roosevelt disposed of the Ku- 
rils with breathtaking dispatch." When Stalin 
opened with, “I only want to have returned to 
Russia what the Japanese have taken from my 
country," the president replied with, “That seems 
like a very reasonable suggestion from our ally. 
They only want to get back that which has been 
taken from them." The author's judgment is sim- 
ilarly crisp; "Several good-natured phrases there- 
upon nullified several treaties and revived a fron- 
tier issue that had lain dormant for seventy years. 
Although the resulting protocol placed the Kurils 
in a separate category from southern Sakhalin, 
there is no indication that the chief executive very 
clearly distinguished the crucial differences be- 
tween them" (p. 155). As a result, “Neither Rus- 
sians nor Japanese have forgotten what the war 
brought to the Kurils. Nearly thirty years after the 
cessation of hostilities, two countries which fought 
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for only two weeks and which now share an almost 
limitless potential for economic cooperation can- 
not sign a peace treaty because of the Kurils." 

Stephan provides a fine account of the *"North- 
ern Territories problem" that Japanese politicians 
talk about. When the Japanese who negotiated the 
San Francisco Treaty of Peace referred to the Ku- 
rils they “meant all of the islands lying between 
Hokkaido and Kamchatka with the exception of 
Shikotan and the Habomais" (p. 200). In the nego- 
tiations that concluded the state of war with the 
Soviets in 1956 the Russians agreed to return 
Shikotan and the Habomais, but they refused even 
to discuss Kunashir and Iturup. Japan, however, 
gradually took the position that those two islands 
were not even part of the Kurils but, instead, 
"southern Chisima" and thus outside the scope of 
the San Francisco agreement. With the passage of 
time positions have hardened on both sides. 

This excellent monograph provides essential 
background for one of the most tenacious territo- 
rial problems remaining from World War II. 

MARIUS B. JANSEN 
Princeton Unwersity 
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M. A. SHABAN. Islamic History: A New Interpretation. 
Volume 2, A.D. 750-1055 (A.H. 132-448). New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 
221. $19.50. 


The field of Islamic history is jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire. Recently, many authors 
have asserted new methods and standards but 
have not been able to apply them consistently. 
This book, like M. A. Shaban’s other works (The 
Abbasid Revolution and Islamic History: A New Inter- 
pretation, Vol. 1) reflects this malaise. It is an out- 
line of the political, military, and administrative 
history of the caliphal lands which emphasizes 
trade and taxation. The author’s method involves 
a careful definition of terms, a suspicion of old 
interpretations, a new look at sources, and a 
broader perspective. In each of these, the work 
displays notable advances but also noticeable 
shortcomings. 

Among the terms and interpretations freshly an- 
alyzed are the nature of the early vizierate, the 
political and administrative significance of 
Ma’mun’s adoption of Mu’tazilism, the effect of 
mineral production and taxation on Azerbaijan 
revolts, the relationship between the Saffarids and 
the Zanj, the meaning of the the term “Zanj,” the 
extent of the use of eunuchs, the origin of the 
Ghaznavid founder Sebuktigin, and the role of 
trading considerations in the motivations for Fati- 
mid expansion. But often Shaban continues to take 
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the sources on which his work depends, like Balad- 
huri, Ibn al-Athir, and especially Tabari, at face 
value, trusting and repeating their contents where 
relevant, even though these sources have yet to be 
subjected to thorough historiographical and stylis- 
tic analysis. Furthermore, many key terms are 
used rather casually, for example, ‘‘Islamization,” 
political orthodoxy and Shi’ism. In fact, the spec- 
trum of phenomena associated with the word 
“Shi’ism” is not adequately differentiated, as indi- 
cated by the unclear use of “quasi-Shi’ite” (p. 44) 
and *'pseudo-Shi'ite" (p. 82). 

Shaban achieves a broader perspective in impor- 
tant ways: in giving a fuller and more balanced 
account of the period after Mutawwakil than any 
other general work and in relating caliphal politics 
and provincial unrest to trading interest and tax- 
ation policies. But he does not create a set of major 
themes to be followed, nor has he written an ana- 
lytic conclusion. Neither does he fit this period, 
whose unity could be questioned, into a long-term 
context, or the lands of the Abbasids into a wider 
geographical area, even though he himself suggests 
continuities. Furthermore, his concentrations on 
the caliphs' administrative acts and on the central 
lands, almost to the exclusion of religious, cultural, 
intellectual, and to a lesser extent institutional 
history, seems to invalidate the title and produces 
a simplistic view of motivation. The work seems 
more a newly-interpreted history of the Abbasid 
dynasty than a broadly based “Islamic” history. 
Finally, Shaban evaluates, and frequently criti- 
cizes, the governance of the Abbasid empire ac- 
cording to non-comparative values, with some- 
times amusing consequences: "These malpractices 
were so widespread that they were officially ac- 
cepted as the norm. . .'." (p. go). 

"MARILYN R. WALDMAN 
Columbus, Ohio 


MARIAN KENT. OW and Empire: British Policy and ` 


Keope Qil, 1900-1920. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1976. Pp. xiii, 273. $24.50. 


For some years historians of the Middle East have 
carefully avoided the morass of early twentieth- 


century oleaginous diplomacy, partly because of a ` 


plethora of confusing documentation, partly be- 
cause, until after World War I, it often seemed 
that petroleum had no more connection with di- 
plomacy than any other commercial product. Ma- 
rian Kent of the University of New South Wales 
has attempted to fill this gap in her study of Iraqi 
oil, with some asides on Persia. With diligent 
scholarship, she wends her way through the exten- 
sive British source material, public and private, 
outlining every step of the prewar Anglo-German 
discussions, and the wartime and postwar Anglo- 
French arrangements for Mesopotamian riches, 
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ending with the Mesopotamian Agreement of 1920. 
Very wisely she avoids the obvious pitfall of mak- 
ing her subject the focus of Middle Eastern nego- 
tiations when, as she freely admits, it so often was 
not. 

Unfortunately the book carries with it much of 
the heavy luggage of a thesis. All but the expert 
will experience heavy going in the details of shares, 
percentages, and concessions which pass in steady 
succession. Kent's thrust is sometimes hard to per- 
ceive; chapters labeled *'analysis of . . ." are more 
often simple description. The actual text occupies 
slightly over half the book: notes, a full bibliogra- 
phy, fifty pages of appendixes, even illustrations of 
some of the principal negotiators are laid on with 
too heavy a hand. 

But there are some interesting lessons. T'he com- 
plex relationship of the several oil companies with 
each other and with the Foreign Office—above all 
the still rather inexplicable British hostility to 
Shell—is a good example of pre-World War I gov- 
ernment in the economic sphere. This is the sort of 
study which is badly needed. The fact that the 
object was oil in general, rather than Mesopota- 
mian oil in particular, is not the author's fault. In 
the further studies she promises, however, it will 
be less easy to separate the issues of a national oil 
policy from the specific problems of Iraq or Persia 
in the manner adopted in this volume. 

BRITON C. BUSCH 
Colgate University 


YONATHAN SHAPIRO. The Formative Years of the Israeli 
Labour Party: The Organization of Power, 1919-1930. 
(eee Studies i in Twentieth Century History, vol- 

.) Beverly Hills, Calif: Sage Publications. 
i$. 


. 278. $13.50. 

This book fills an important gap in historical writ- 
ing available in English on the history of Zionism. 
The work of a political sociologist, it seeks to ex- 
plain the rise of labor to spiritual and organiza- 
tional dominance in Jewish Palestine in the 1920s. 
In particular, it demonstrates how firm was the 
grip on power of the leaders of the second Aliya— 
the wave of immigrants from Russia before 1914. 

This is a book about mandatory Palestine in 
which the Arabs and the British hardly appear; 
they are rightly absent, for the essence of this story 
is the construction of a self-contained, almost her- 
metic society, dominated by the labor movement, 
and its chief organ, the Histadrut, the unified Jew- 
ish labor union. The fierce ideological conflicts of 
this period between labor and its opponents, and 
within the labor movement itself (culminating, for 
example, in the return to Russia of one disgruntled 
little group—there to build another New Jerusa- 
lem—mostly in the prison camps) should make 
exciting reading. In fact, however, this book dis- 
appoints by dullness. 
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There are other defects as well. The English is 
poor; misprints abound; slips in transliteration 
recur. Moreover, some of the sociological argu- 
ment is surprisingly shallow. We are told, for in- 
stance, that before arriving penniless in Palestine 
the immigrants of the second Aliya had *'left com- 
fortable middle-class homes" (p. 12). The only 
data cited in support of this questionable thesis are 
figures showing that about seventy percent of the 
fathers of political activists in Palestine in the 1920s 
were ‘“‘merchants and shopkeepers.” Of course, all 
these terms are much too loose; certainly there are 
grounds for doubting whether the backgrounds of 
most of these immigrants were "comfortable." 

A small factual error should be mentioned: the 
Zionist Commission in Palestine in 1918 is stated 
(p. 17) to have been "'treated at the time as the 
provisional government of Palestine." In fact, it 
was treated as nothing of the sort—as reference to 
the autobiography of the Commission's chairman, 
Chaim Weizmann, indicates. 

In spite of these serious defects, this monograph 
will be of use to specialists in the field. The author 
has, moreover, provided a boon for lexicographers 
in the shape of several intriguing neologisms; read- 
ers of the AHR (although not yet of the OED) may 
ponder, for example, on the author's evocation of 
“historiosophistic images." 

BERNARD WASSERSTEIN 


University of Sheffield 
AFRICA 


'LADIPO ADAMOLEKUN. Sékou Touré’s Guinea: An Ex- 
periment in Nation Building. (Studies in African His- 
tory, number 12). London: Methuen; distributed 
by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1976. Pp. xii, 250. 
$17.00. 


*Ladipo Adamolekun gives us the first contempo- 
rary study in English of one of the least known 
African countries today. His book is the fruit of 
visits to Guinea in 1968 and 1970-71, talks with 
local leaders there, and the study of documents 
some of which are available only in that country. 
Adamolekun has written mainly about Guinea's 
political institutions, notably the all-embracing 
role played by its mass Parti Démocratique de Guinée, 
and to a lesser extent about its economic and social 
evolution. His material is organized well, his style 
clear and concise though somewhat repetitious, 
and his attitude fair and reasonable although he is 
clearly partial to Sékou Touré. 

Theories about nation-building provide the 
bases for Adamolekun's case study of Guinea and 
its charismatic leader. High marks are given to 
Touré as the promoter of Guinea's political inde- 
pendence through flexible pragmatism that he 
masks behind ideological rigidity. The author con- 
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siders Touré's failure to develop the country eco- 
nomically and his alienation of the "bourgeois 
elite” to be regrettable but of minor importance 
compared with his major accomplishments. 
Among these are the marked diminution in ethnic 
rivalries, improvement of the status of women, and 
the bridging of the generation gap. In short, Ada- 
molekun believes that Touré has succeeded so well 
in building a nation that his work will resist the 
alienated bourgeoisie’s attempts to undermine it 
from outside and inside the country, and that his 
work will survive his incumbency as head of state 
and party. i 
The picture of Touré that emerges is that of an 
astute politician and a sincere African nationalist 
with Marxist trimmings. Except in the develop- 
ment of mineral resources little is said about 
Guinea's foreign relations, notably the encour- 
agement Touré has given to subversive activities in 
neighboring countries whose governments he re- 
gards as reactionary or counterrevolutionary. Ada- 
molekun also softpedals Touré's liquidation of his 
enemies, his persecution complex, and his failure 
to raise his people's living standards and permit 
them to enjoy democratic freedoms. Yet this book 
makes an important contribution because of its 
factual data and even more because it presents the 
viewpoint of a highly qualified Nigerian scholar 
about a prominent fellow African leader. 
VIRGINIA THOMPSON 
San Francisco 


NEVILLE CHITTICK. Kilwa: An Islamic Trading City on 
the East African Coast. Volume 1, History and Archae- 
ology; volume 2, Finds. Nairobi: British Institute in 
Eastern Africa. 1974. Pp. xviii, 256; xi, 259-514. 
£25.00. 


JAMES KIRKMAN. Fort Jesus: A Portuguese Fortress on 
the East African Coast. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1974. Pp. xvi, 327. £12.50. 


These two works will be required not only in every 
library concerned with African studies, but also in 
all those libraries concerned with the history of the 
Indian Ocean as a whole. Kilwa is by far the 
largest and most important medieval Islamic town 
site in eastern Africa, while Fort Jesus was not 
only the Portuguese headquarters until 1698, but 
the seat of the Mazar’i governors subject to Oman 
until 1837. The two sites provide a record of the 
imports of non-perishable artifacts from the eighth 
century A.D. until the nineteenth. Thus, taken with 
other sites in Tanzania, Kenya, Zanzibar, and 
Somalia excavated by Neville Chittick, and in 
Kenya and Pemba by James S. Kirkman, we now 
have a portrait of economic and social life, and of 
commercial connections stretching over eleven 
centuries on a long line of coast. 

Chittick has cleared (and carefully conserved) 
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about one-twentieth of the Kilwa town site, includ- 
ing all the known principal buildings. The market, 
the commercial quarter, the pottery kilns and mint 
have not yet been found. Extensive bush made 
aerial photography fruitless, and thus ninety-five 
percent of the site awaits future research. The 
finds, local pottery, imported Islamic glazed 
wares, Chinese and other Far Eastern porcelains, 
are admirably described. Regrettably, much of the 
chronology remains obscure, and in particular 
that of the coins. Only in a very general way can 
the findings be related to the two histories in Por- 
tuguese and in Arabic, not to mention an unre- 
liable Swahili history. The plans and photography 
are impeccable, and altogether the work consti- 
tutes a major contribution to our knowledge of the 
area. Much more will be intelligible when more 
becomes known of sites in Yemen, in Southern 
Yemen, and in the Gulf and western India. 
Kirkman's work crowns a quarter-century of de- 
voted work in Kenya, during which he excavated 
most of the coastal monuments. Fort Jesus of 
Mombasa, erected in 1593-96 by the Italian engi- 
neer Giovanni Batista Cairato with local materials 
and labor, is the largest Portuguese fort in East 
Africa other than that of Mozambique. Kirkman 
describes the plans and architecture of the fort, 
and the finds of ceramics, glass, beads, cannon, 
cannon balls, and minor objects in meticulous de- 
tail and with exhaustive illustrations. Very few 
pages are devoted to the history of the fort. Never- 
theless, this intensive study is rewarding, not only 
for the economic record provided by the finds, but 
because it makes intelligible the topography of the 
fort and of Mombasa, and so illuminates an ac- 
count of the Mombasa rising of 1631 now being 
prepared for publication by me from a unique 
manuscript in the Augustinian Archives in Rome, 


and a History of the Mazar’, currently being edited - 


by Bradford Martin, which covers the history of 
Mombasa from 1734 onwards. It will be invaluable 
too for the interpretation of the anonymous Portu- 
guese Historia de Mombaga, which gives a graphic, 
detailed account of the siege of the fort by the 
Omani Arabs in 1696-98, which is in the hands of 
„Kirkman himself. There are a few trifling slips. 
The Sultan of Mombasa murdered in 1614 was al- 
_ Hasan b. Ahmad (not Yusif). The Portuguese Vi- 
gario Forane is not an "external vicar,” but the 
Latin vicarius foraneus, ordinarily rendered "rural 
dean." The printers have muddled the order of the 
index: Hi to Z is printed after plate 41 and imme- 
diately precedes plate 44; A to He follows, and 
then plate 42 and plate 43. 

G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE 

University of York 


HARALD R. BILGER. Sildafrika in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, Konstanz: Druckerei und -Verlagsanstalt 
Konstanz. 1976. Pp. 808. DM 58. 
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Harald R. Bilger is an engineer and economist by 
profession, not a professional historian. Having 
worked in Africa for many years, he has turned to 


-writing history. The present volume is the most 


detailed modern study of South Africa's evolution 
that exists in German. He begins with a survey of 
southern Africa before the arrival of the whites. He 
ends with a discussion of South Africa's most re- 
cent problems, written from the standpoint of a 
Christian who rejects South Africa's racial policy 
on religious, ethical, and social grounds. 

Like all general works, this book necessarily has 
its weaknesses. The bibliography is overloaded 
with ephemeral newspaper articles. Specialist 
studies such as S. D. Neumark's Economic Influences 
on the South African Frontier (1956), or P. J. van der 
Merwe’s Trek, studies oor die mobiliteit van die pio- 
niersbevolking aan Kaap (1945) have not, apparently, 
been used. Neither do such general histories as 
A. J. H. van der Walt, J. A. Wiid and A. L. Geyer, 
Geskiedenis van Suid Afrika (1951, 2 vols.), C. W. de 
Kiewiet, History of South Africa: Social and Economic 
(1941), or the South African volume of the Cam- 
bridge History of the British Empire (vol. 8, 2d ed., 
1963) appear in the bibliography. 

Specialists will take issue with many of the au- 
thor's interpretations. For instance, John Mac- 
kenzie is accused of having abused his missionary 
office for imperial purposes in Botswana. Mac- 
kenzie, in fact, used his political office for the 
purpose of defending the Tswana against the 
Boers and the British South Africa Company. Like 
most of his evangelical contemporaries, he re- 
garded British imperial protection as a safeguard 
for the people whom he meant to serve. The author 
is likewise mistaken in the assertion that the Com- 
munist Party of South Africa, having been Stali- 
nized, turned into a black party; the effective posi- 
tions of leadership at the time remained with 
South Africans of British and Jewish descent. . 
Many statisticians will dispute his statement that 
blacks today cannot rise from the ranks of the 
lowliest paid workers. Africans are certainly re- 
munerated in a more adequate fashion than they 
were, say, thirty years ago; there has also been a 
striking change within the ethnic composition of 
the South African labor force that now contains far 
more skilled Africans than at any time in previous 
history. There are also gaps. The rise of Afrikaans 
literature, for example, might have at least merited 
a page or two; so would the role of Jewish South 
Africans, an important minority within a minority. 

Nevertheless, Bilger's book is a good sample of 
haute vulgarisation. 'The book is well organized. It is 
massive. There are maps, photographs, and statis- 
tical tables aplenty. The author does endeavor to 
cover the entire range of South Africa's problems, 
from early culture contacts to white immigration 
(including what he calls “The German Peril”), 
and modern industrialization. He is familiar with 
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problems of economic entrepreneurship, Calvinist 
theology, naval strategy, and black consciousness. 
His historical interpretations often happen to con- 
flict with those of the present reviewer, but they 
are always suffused by common sense. What critic 
could ask for more? 

L. H. GANN 

Hoover Institution, 

Stanford University 
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VITALY A. RUBIN. Individual and State in Ancient China: 
Essays on Four Chinese Philosophers. Translated by 
STEVEN I. LEVINE. New York: Columbia University 


Press. 1976. Pp. xxix, 149. $9.95. 


This work presents a brief and highly readable 
introduction to four of the principal philosophical 
schools of the Warring States period—Con- 
fucianism, Mohism, Legalism, and Taoism— 
through an examination of the lives and major 
works of Confucius, Mo-tzu, Shang Yang, and 
Chuang-tzu. Vitaly A. Rubin skillfully outlines 
what little we know of their biographies, and 
sketches their positions on various social and eth- 
ical issues against a background of political events. 
Some attention is paid to the later development 
and influence of each of the four schools, though 
that is done only briefly. The book could be used 
either to supplement or to replace Waley's stand- 
ard, but flawed, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient 
China; the comparison indicates how highly this 
work must be regarded as an introductory text. 

Nor is the value of the book limited to in- 
troductory teaching. Specialists in the history of 
Chinese thought will applaud Rubin’s treatment 
of the contrasting principles of wen (culture) and 
wu (military prowess) in the several schools, and 
his interesting and instructive derivation of many 
of the principles of Legalism from the Mohist 
school. Moreover, Western Sinologists are accus- 
tomed to viewing ancient Chinese thought against 
their own background of traditional liberalism, 
reading the work of a Russian colleague who has 
had direct experience with a statist, totalitarian 
regime forces us to take another look at the prin- 
ciples of the ancient schools. 

A specialist will also be inclined to take issue 
with some points. Thus, in stressing the con- 
nections between Mohism and Legalism, Rubin 
slights the relationship between Legalism and the 
Lao-tzu school of Taoism (for example, Lao-tzu 
19, "Exterminate the sage, discard the wise, and 
the people will benefit a hundredfold"). By the 
same token, one wishes that the differences be- 
tween the Legalist-tinged Taoism of Lao-tzu and 
the elitist anarchism of Chuang-tzu had been more 
clearly explicated. Perhaps because when the Rus- 
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sian edition of this book was published (1970) the 
main body of H. G. Creel's work would not have 
been available to him, Rubin dismisses too quickly 
Creel's discovery of the work and influence of Shen 
Pu-hai. Ideally; any treatment of Shang Yang and 
his successors would give more weight to the now 
generally accepted theory that the fa-chia really 
consisted of two separate though related schools of 
Legalists and Administrators. 

'These faults, however, detract but little from a 
good and useful book. Included in an appendix is a 
complete bibliography of the author's works, 
which will be welcomed by specialists inasmuch as 
Rubin's writings have been suppressed in the So- 
viet Union, and even the titles are hard to find in 
Russian bibliographies. 

The publication of the English edition of this 
book coincides with Vitaly Rubin's release from 
the Soviet Union after several years of harassment 
as a “Jewish refusednik." The world of Western 
scholarship will be pleased to welcome Russia's 
most distinguished Sinologist into its ranks. 

JOHN $. MAJOR 
Dartmouth College 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM, with the collaboration of no 
PING-YÜ and LU GWEI-DJEN. Science and Civilisation in 
China. Volume 5, Chemistry and Chemical Technology; 
Part 3, Spagyrical Discovery and Invention: Historical 
Survey, from Cinnabar Elixirs to Synthetic Insulin. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1976. Pp. xxxv, 
481. $42.00. 


With this history of alchemy, Joseph Needham 
and his collaborators again supply new profound 
data, interpretations, and questions for under- 
standing the ancient Chinese world. That there 
was a continuous and uniquely Chinese motiva- 
tíon driving the alchemical arts for at least 2000 
years is a major contention of this treatise. This 
motivation, born in the spirit of Taoism, is the 
belief that health-immortality can and should be 
sought by both the making and taking of elixirs 
such as artificial gold, representing the imperish- 
able product of mineral transformations, as im- 
mortality is the ultimate of bodily functions. By a 
detailed analysis of the literary works by and 
about the alchemists the authors can literally con- 
struct a continuous master-disciple filiation for 
more than eighty participants active from the sec- 
ond to the fourteenth centuries. Especially valu- 
able is the thorough treatment of Wei Po-Yang's 
Tshan T’ung Ch’i and the Taoist repository, the Tao 
Tsang, which apparently served as standard guides 
through the ages. This scholarship reveals con- 


- vincing evidence that, in spite of the antiorthodox 


and esoteric nature of alchemy, there was an active 
tradition rising through a Golden Age (400 to 800) 
before gradually diminishing. 

Germane to the development of this tradition 
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and the uniqueness of Chinese alchemy is the au- 
thor's abundant demonstration that the early 
merger of external (laboratory-matured elixir) al- 


chemy with internal (physiologically perfected ` 


elixir) alchemy produced the Golden Age. Like- 
wise, alchemy subsided from the ninth century, a 
development corresponding with a decrease in ex- 
ternal alchemy. The explanatory evidence given to 
explain this decrease is the frustration with lack of 
success and the growing skepticism of the claims of 
the ancient "sooty empiricks." It is noteworthy 
that although the disdain for alchemy by Con- 
fucianists and Buddhists is offered as a sociopolit- 
ical factor, the above “‘internalist” arguments for 
the fall (and the rise) of alchemy are significantly 
more documented in this treatise. 

Along the way this book includes tidbits valu- 
able to anyone seriously interested in China, in- 
cluding alchemy's relationship with T'ang poetry, 
Ming novels, the first printed science book, impe- 
rial elaboratories, ladies, Japan, the Jesuits, con- 
ceptual symbols, a possible conception of oxygen, 
and the problems of transliteration into modern 
chemistry terminology. My concern is that the 
partition of alchemy into four books has created 
redundancy, including the significant bibliogra- 
phy, and weakened the author's purpose. Surely 
apparatus and theory are important to history, 
and the omission of data on internal alchemy 
leaves a gap in the story told here. Nevertheless, 
this book is essential as it has established the in- 
tegrating theme for Chinese alchemy and offered a 
demonstration of a “normal” Chinese science, 
both of which must be considered in future state- 
ments‘about Chinese thought. 

EDMUND SAMUEL 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


MORRIS ROSSABI. China and Inner Asia: From 1368 to 
the Present Day. New York: Pica Press; distributed 
by Universe Books, New York. 1975. Pp. 320. 
$20.00. 


Inner Asia, the region of Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Soviet-Chinese Turkestan, and Tibet, has been a 
critical area in the history of Imperial China. It 
has become more so since the Sino-Soviet conflict 
has given these border areas a new strategic, eco- 
nomic, and political importance. 

A number of studies have dealt with the prob- 
lems of China’s relationship to Inner Asia, most 
notably Owen Lattimore’s Inner Asian Frontiers of 
China, in which the author formulates some chal- 
lenging theses on the relationship between Chinese 
agricultural society and the nomad societies of the 
steppes, the Tibetan highlands, and the forest 
tribes of Manchuria. Morris Rossabi seeks to de- 
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scribe again the Chinese relationship to Inner Asia 
in imperial times and to compare it with the recent 
problems of the Chinese Communists. As the title 
implies, the author looks at Inner Asia from 
China. 

The book is directed to the general reader and is 
indeed a useful, quite detailed history of the Chi- 
nese-Inner Asian relationship under-the Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties and finally under the Chinese 
Communists, making full use of all the many im- 
portant secondary works. It is a good and useful 
account, well written, and a survey that will serve 
well as an introduction to the area and its history. 

As always, one can argue with the author on a 
number of points. It is regrettable for instance that 
he omitted to deal with Tibet, and his argument 
that Tibet did not pose a military threat during 
later imperial time and has played no role in the 
Sino-Russian border conflicts does not eliminate 
Tibet as the most startling example in our time of 
a Chinese Communist policy of genocide, partic- 
ularly since Rossabi makes an attempt to assess 
Chinese Communist policy toward the minority 
peoples. Here one should point out that in his 
comparison and analogy between Chinese impe- 
rial and Communist policies toward the region, 
the author may have underplayed the difference 
between Confucian imperial policy that did not 
aim at destroying the culture of the peoples of the 
area, and the Communists’ present attempt aim- 
ing not only at “sinicizing” the non-Chinese 
groups, as the author states, but also at commu- 
nizing them. One may argue whether the Chinese 
Communists have promoted *'a better life for the 
average herdsman, farmer or town-dweller in In- 
ner Asia" as they proclaim. Furthermore, special 
characteristics of Chinese Communist policy could 
perhaps have been presented more strongly, to 
underline the point that, in spite of all similarities, 
Peking’s policy toward Inner Asia belongs to a 
different world than that of the imperial past. But 
if the interpretation could have been strengthened, 
the story is well presented. 

FRANZ MICHAEL 
George Washington University 


ERIC WIDMER. The Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in 
Peking during the Eighteenth Century. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, number 69.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity; distributed by Harvard University Press. 
1976. Pp. xi, 262. $15.00. 


In the late seventeenth century, a number of Rus- 
sians from the remote Siberian garrison of Albazin 
strayed into China and were captured. They were 
detained in Peking, and given food, housing, wives, 
and a Buddhist prayer house in which to practice 
their religion. When the only Russian Orthodox 
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priest among the captives died, permission was 
granted for several] Russian priests to join them, 
and the Russian ecclesiastical mission in Peking 
was thereby established. : 

There were seven official mission delegations be- 
tween 1716 and 1794, at approximately ten-year 
intervals. The Treaty of Kiakhta (1728) provided 
for an Orthodox church to be built in the Russian 
hostel in Peking, where up to four priests and six 
language students could live. Long before the 
Western European powers, then, Russia had “rep- 
resentatives” in the Chinese capital. 

Eric Widmer’s excellent monograph on this 
long-neglected subject contains a detailed narra- 
tive of the origins and early years of the mission 
(1683-1729) and a briefer narrative of subsequent 
missions through 1794. He also discusses the major 
institutions connected with the mission, and as- 
sesses it in terms of missionary activity, Russian 
Sinology, and eighteenth-century Sino-Russian re- 
lations. 

The problems of the mission were legion: 
countless delays, misunderstandings, frustrations, 
hardships, reluctant students, and missionaries 
afflicted with homesickness, demoralization, 
drunkenness, and disease. Far from converting the 
Chinese to Christianity, the mission frequently 
failed even to prevent the “heathenization” of the 
Albazinians. 

Despite all this, as Widmer effectively argues, 
the mission was significant in serving the differing 
purposes of the Russian and Chinese empires. To 
the Russians it offered the pretense of an “em- 
bassy" and an “ecclesiastical foothold” (to rival 
and even outlast the Jesuits) in Peking. To the 
Chinese it symbolized the paternalistic generosity 
of the Manchu emperors toward “Inner Asian bar- 
barians" and the cosmopolitan importance of Pe- 
king for all “Inner Asians." Because of the very 
obscurity of the mission, these divergent views co- 
existed without causing serious problems. Widmer 
demonstrates that the mission did contribute sig- 
nificantly to the beginning of Russian Sinology 
and to the stability of Sino-Russian relations—a 
stability that facilitated the mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury expansion of Chinese control over the steppe 
peoples to the west. 

Heavily based on, Russian sources (supple- 
mented with a variety of Chinese- and Western- 
language materials), this study is particularly 
valuable for the Sinologist in illuminating Man- 
chu-Chinese foreign policy from a new perspective. 
The book could be improved with a Chinese 
glossary and a brief bibliographical essay, but 
these are minor shortcomings in a fascinating and 
useful work. 

PAUL S. ROPP 
Memphis State University 
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FRED W. DRAKE. China Charts the World: Hsü Chi-Yü 
and His Geography of 1848. (Harvard East Asian 
Monographs, number 64.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
East Asian Research Center, Harvard University. 
1975. Pp. ix, 272. $8.50. 


This book, part biography and part translation, 
introduces Western readers to one of the two clas- 
sic world geographies written in China in the 
1840s. Both were products of the concern of offi- 
cials on China's southeastern coast, who initially 
confronted the overwhelming superiority of West- 
ern arms in the Opium War of 1839-42. These 
works were the first to attempt to place China in 
the global perspective of European expansion, and 
the writers concentrated on obtaining facts about 
peoples hitherto dismissed in stereotyped terms as 
barbarians. Hsü Chi-yü's book, which became a 
standard reference work in the libraries of China's 
early advocates of modernization, was one of the 
first to speak of “‘self-strengthening” programs. It 
was unique in its time for the author's reliance on 
Western sources, and for his consultation with 
Westerners of all stripes who resided in China. 

Fred W. Drake's book includes reproductions of 
selected maps from Hsü's work and extensive 
translated excerpts, so that it can be used as a brief 
reference work to summarize views of the non- 
Chinese world that were enlightened in their day. 
Hsü described individual nation-states, gave ad- 
miring accounts of representative political sys- 
tems, and also included a significant amount of 
diplomatic and strategic analysis of interstate rela- 
tions, particularly the Anglo-Russian rivalry and 
the colonial expansion of the Western powers into 
Chinese spheres of influence. 

Unfortunately this study leaves unresolved the 
question of the place of Hsü's work in China's 
intellectual history. Since China itself was ex- 
empted from an integral treatment in Hsü's geog- 
raphy (p. 68), his warning messages about the 
European threat were not “hammered home" (p. 
98) but merely implied through innuendo and 
analogy, as in the account of India's colonization 
(p. 103). Hsü's important description of the corn- 
mercial tax base of the Western trading powers (p. 
116) makes no judgment about the desirability of 
such commercial orientation, and in fact presents 
agriculture and commerce as two mutually exclu- 
sive options in state finance. 

Foreigners were a delicate subject in Hsü's day. 
Even a work as cautious as the Ying-huan chih-lüeh 
was politically charged, and Hsü's own political 
fortunes were clearly tied to his view of the West, 
or to his association with a group identified as 
conciliators. Some broader-based effort to link 
Hsü's own intellectual heritage (textual research 
and statecraft) with the political machinations at 
court and in the provinces would have helped to 
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integrate biography and intellectual history in this 

study and would have made it useful to a larger 
audience. 

SUSAN MANN JONES 

`~ University of Chicago 


BRITTEN DEAN. China and Great Britain: The Diplo- 
macy of Commercial Relations, 1860-1864. (Harvard 
East Asian Monographs, number 50.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity; distributed by Harvard University Press. 


1974. Pp. 223. $6.00. 


STEPHEN CHAPMAN LOCKWOOD. Augustine Heard and 
Company, 1858-1862: American Merchants in China. 
(Harvard East Asian Monographs, number 37.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Research Center, 
Harvard University; distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 157. $4.50. 


China’s international involvement today is exten- 
sive, well informed, and designed in China’s na- 
tional interest, It also incorporates significant ling- 
erings from Chinese commercial practices of the 
past: the Canton Trade Fair, for example, pro- 
longs the concentration-of-trade principle inherent 
in the treaty-port system of a century ago; presi- 
dential visits are reminiscent of tribute missions to 
the Chinese court. In the long history of Sino- 
foreign relations, perhaps the most critical period 
is that which saw adjustments to the unequal 
treaties initiated by Western nations. The nine- 
teenth-century treaty experience brought both a 
crystallization of Western attitudes toward China 
and the stabilization of Chinese proclivities at 
commercial and diplomatic interaction. 

Here are two books examining the China trade 
around 1860. One pursues Sino-American rela- 
tions through the Heard family company in its last 
years of operation on the China coast; the other 
explores Anglo-Chinese trade through the com- 
mercial diplomacy of Frederick Bruce. Both books 
concentrate on the implementation of arrange- 
ments advantageous to Western merchants as 
„specified by the treaties of Tientsin (1858) and 
Peking (1860). Both elucidate characteristic Anglo- 
American concern for profit and Chinese efforts to 
retain as much control as possible in China’s for- 
eign relations, despite military weakness verified 
by two wars with Great Britain. Both books also 
suggest the limitations of Anglo-American com- 
mitment to the uncertain China market, regardless 
of profit potential. 

Britten Dean's monograph is well researched 
and highly informative. Drawing upon Parlia- 
mentary Papers as well as Tsungli-yamen and 
other documents of China's foreign affairs, Dean 
has explored in depth the issues of conflict in 
treaty negotiations involving merchant rights and 
- privileges. At the same time, his sympathetic treat- 
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ment of both Frederick Bruce and Prince Kung 
suggests similarities between the two men and il- 
luminates their common commitment to coopera- 
tion in the aftermath of the Anglo-Chinese war of 
1856-60. In Dean's portrayal, these two men figure 
prominently in the transition from tribute to treaty 
in China's external commercial affairs and hence 
contribute to China's changing order. 

Important to Dean's presentation is the clash 
between Frederick Bruce's vision of a strong cen- 
tral Chinese government and the reality of local 
power in late Ch'ing China. Prince Kung and the 
imperial bureaucracy apparently could deal with 
Bruce's requests for protection of British mer- 
chants from trade restrictions and local fees while 
simultaneously encouraging the continuation of lo- 
cal advantage in revenue generation (pp. 80-84). 
The complexity of the situation, while well ex- 
plored with regard to the bean trade, could use 
more emphasis and analysis in terms of Ch'ing 
political and economic control generally. There 
seems more of a story here than Dean's “nuts and 
bolts” approach (p. 2) and generally narrative ac- 
count allows. 

Stephen Lockwood's study does not offer the 
factual breadth or historical depth of Dean's work, 
yet it may be the more engaging of the two books. 
It began as a senior honors thesis at Harvard (and 
as such should be an inspiration for under- 
graduates with similar access to archival materials 
in English). Spotlighting Heard and Company to 
the near exclusion of other houses altogether, this 
admittedly preliminary work reveals the character 
and competence of some American merchant- 
agents who met competition in the China treaty 
ports on behalf of profit-minded constituents at 
home. Economic conditions in the United States 
during and after the Civil War ultimately under- 
mined the old commission house structure epito- 
mized by Heard and Company, which reached its 
peak in 1858-62 and faded thereafter. 

The Heard-style agency house became less im- 
portant in the China trade as economic and tech- 
nological developments rendered it obsolete. Un- 
like Russell and Company, Heard's did not adjust 
to steamship transport and other innovatións that 
brought customers at home more directly into the 
China market. The Heard family chose instead in 
the 1860s to withdraw from China trade profit- 
hunting. The “commercial conservatism” that was 
both cause and product of Heard's early success 
also dictated Heard's incompatibility with an ex- 
panding China trade (pp. 112, 117-18). 

These two books reveal complexities of Western 
approaches to China and Chinese perceptions of 
Western nations in an important era of change. 
They demonstrate the validity and the potential of 
archival documentary research. They also perpet- 
uate an historiographical preoccupation with the 
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1860s. Perhaps what scholars need now is a look at 
the 1840s and 1850s, thus to destroy the myth that 
in those years there was a consistency which, when 
contrasted with the diversification of the 1860s, 
makes that decade look more dramatic and full of 
change than it really was. 

SUZANNE WILSON BARNETT 

University of Puget Sound 


LO HUI-MIN, editor. The Vs Sila of G. E. Morn- 
son. Volume 1, 1595-1912. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 848. $62.50. 


George Morrison, an Australian with a medical 
degree from Edinburgh, was the most famous 
China-watcher of his time. He also expended his 
considerable talent and energy upon lost causes. 
As Peking correspondent for The Times of London 
from 1897 to 1912 he tried to guard the interests of 
British imperialism against the claims of rival 
powers, while in the background the Chinese na- 
tionalist movement was gathering momentum. 
Then he became the political adviser of Yüan 
Shih-k'ai, when Yüan, whom Morrison had long 
promoted as China's indispensable “strong man," 
became President of the Republic. Yüan pushed 
the country along the road to warlordism, and 
after his death in 1916, and until he himself died in 
1920, Morrison served successive warlord govern- 
ments in a minor capacity—a public relations 
agent who occasionally helped draft correspon- 
dence in English. 

This volume of selected correspondence, which 
Lo Hui-min has edited superbly, deals with the 
first and most important chapter in Morrison's 
career. He came to Peking in time to cover the 
Battle of the Concessions. The Boxer Uprising and 
a premature obituary in The Times made him fa- 
mous and enabled him to participate in the great 
game of power politics, as well as to observe it. As 
a reporter he always strived for accuracy and ob- 
jectivity—he never accepted favors, gifts, or deco- 
rations from the officials and governments who 
were only too eager to win his approval—but his 
perspective was always limited by his perceptions 
of British imperial interests. Thus when Germany 
went into Shantung and precipitated the scramble 
for concessions, Morrison was satisfied: "If China 
is to be divided into such spheres it cannot but be 
our gain to have a German sphere wedged in be- 
tween us and the Russians." As for the Boxers, 
"We have lost nothing by the ‘outbreak.’ As an 
actual fact we gained greatly in prestige. ...” He 
welcomed China's anti-American boycott in 1905 
because it "gave stimulus to the trade of the Brit- 
ish Empire. . . ." And of course his greatest, mo- 
ment came when Japan defeated Russia in what 
was sometimes called-‘‘Morrison’s war." But by 
1906—only a year later—he was embarrassing The 
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Times, the Foreign Office, and the Japanese gov- 
ernment with an anti-Japanese crusade that he 
was to carry on for the rest of his life. 

. In denouncing Japanese designs upon China, 
Morrison was both more perceptive and less realis- 
tic than his opponents in London. While they 
doubted his reports of a developing “national 
spirit" in China after 1905, they saw more clearly 
the inevitable contradictions between Chinese na- 
tionalism and the British imperial interests which 
he prized so highly. 

Morrison's correspondence, which should be in- 
valuable to students of East Asian diplomatic his- 
tory, also reveals some unpleasant sidelights of his 
personality. He seems to have had an unhealthy 
interest in sexual gossip. He was also an unrelent- 
ing anti-Semite. 

HAROLD Z. SCHIFFRIN 
Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem 


DON C. PRICE. Russia and the Roots of the Chinese 
Revolution, 1896-1911. (Harvard East Asian Series, 
number 79.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1974. Pp. 303. 


Several intriguing questions have probably crossed 
the minds of all who have closely studied the Chi- 
nese Revolution of 1911: What were the foreign 
influences on the revolution, and to what degree 
did the articulate elite of China respond to those 
influences? And what were the qualitative effects 
of a particular country, for example Russia, on 
reformers and revolutionaries of the time? 

Sifting through an impressive number of Chi- 
nese sources from the 1896-1911 period to analyze 
the images of and attitudes toward Russia held by 
a certain segment of China's educated class, Don 
C. Price not only provides thoughtful answers to 
the above questions, but further acquaints scholars 
with a number of writers and writings that have 
remained obscure or unknown up to now. Among 
the many topics he discusses, the following might 
be of special interest: 1.) Chinese perceptions of 
the world at the end of the nineteenth century; 2.) 
positive and negative influences of Peter the Great 
and the Petrine model; 3.) Russian concepts of 
revolution and their effect on Chinese in- 
tellectuals; 4.) Russian imperialism and the re- 
sponse of the intellectuals. A fifth theme weaves 
itself through the whole book: the author asks 
whether, “in stressing the extent to which the Chi- 
nese revolution embodied genuine Chinese pur- 
poses,” scholars have “underestimated the impor- 
tance both of the Russian influence and of a 
certain indigenous Chinese responsiveness to the 
appeal of world revolution" (p. 2). 

Price reemphasizes a point that scholars too of- 
ten forget as they try to impose their own ex- 
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pectations on late Ch'ing China: even at the end of 
the nineteenth century, “most educated Chinese 
remained disdainful and abysmally ignorant of the 
outside world" (p. 12). Though recognizing that 
K'ang Yu-wei by the end of the century had 
“squarely faced the existence of a non-sinocentric 
world" (p. 17), Price gives short shrift to Sun Yat- 
sen; Sun seems as much ostracized for his Western 
knowledge by modern scholars as he was by the 
Chinese intellectuals of the time. 

The interplay of reform and revolution and Sino- 
centrism and universalism were quite evident in 
Chinese views toward Russia, in particular toward 
Peter the Great. Beginning with a fascinating, if 
error-filled, book by Ho Ch'iu-t'ao that discusses 
Russia and Peter, then continuing on with the 

. arguments of Yen Fu, K'ang Yu-wei, Liang Ch’i- 
ch'ao, Wang Shu-nan, and others with respect to 
the strengths and weaknesses of the Petrine model, 
Price unfolds an important chapter of China's re- 
form-revolution period. He could have been more 
emphatic, however, when writing that the Petrine 
image suffered in China because of Russian ex- 
pansionism. Not that the author ignores the im- 
portant topic of Russian imperialism, but the 
problem is not integrated fully enough into the 
other chapters of the book. The reaction of both 
the more articulate elite and the less articulate 
masses to the emotional questions of Russia's ag- 
gression and encroachment in China should be 
more carefully analyzed. 

We could ask Price to follow this informative 
work with more studies about China's response to 
the resurgence of Russian populism in the 1880s 
and gos; he might wish to study more fully a topic 
that Benjamin I. Schwartz raised some years ago, 
namely parallels and influences of the Russian 
intelligentsia and Chinese intellectuals; and I 
would like to see Price discuss “Russia and the 
roots of Chinese socialism" in more detail than he 
did in this book. 

THOMAS GANSCHOW 
University of Georgia 


DWIGHT H. PERKINS, editor. China's Modern Economy 
in Historical Perspective. Sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 344. $13.85. 


The last hundred-odd years are a crucial period 
for China's transition from a traditional to a mod- 
ern economy. Comprehensive studies of this period 
have long been considered necessary, but have also 
been in short supply. This volume edited by 
Dwight H. Perkins is intended to meet this de- 
mand. The papers in it were prepared originally 
for a conference in Bermuda in June 1973, and give 
not only a comprehensive survey of China's mod- 
ern economy, but also an excellent set of references 
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constituting an important contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the transition in China's economy. 
Perkins! two articles are a great contribution to 
this volume. ^Introduction: The Persistence of the 
Past" gives a remarkable summary of economic 
development during the period under study, and 
"Growth and Changing Structure of China's 
Twentieth-Century Economy" is a painstaking 
work dealing with the structural change of China's 
economy during the period from the 1930s through 
the 1970s and based on disputed data. Robert F. 
Dernberger's “The Role of the Foreigner in 
China's Economic Development, 1840-1949" ex- 
amines the economic activities of the foreigner in 
China in the hundred-odd years prior to 1949 and 
finds that, in spite of some negative features, their 
activities have made a positive contribution to 
China's economic development. Carl Riskin's 
“Surplus and Stagnation in Modern China" in- 
dicates that technological considerations come to 
the fore to explain China's continuing economic 
backwardness in the modern, pre-Communist era. 
Mark Elvin's “Skills and Resources in Late Tradi- 
tional China" points out that technological change 
in late traditional China was a stabilizing factor in 
helping to keep per-capita income from falling as 
population grew and pressure on resources be 
came sharper. Thomas G. Rawski's “The Growth 
of Producer Industries, 1900-1971" indicates that 
China's experience does not support the view that . 
massive investment and hard work alone can 
quickly create a viable sector of producer goods in 
a backward economy. Kang Chao’s “The Growth 
of a Modern Cotton Textile Industry and the 
Competition with Handicrafts" gives an excellent 
analysis of the development of a modern cotton 
textile industry and a reasonable explanation of 
the decline of the family production system char- 
acterized by the handicraft weaving industry. John 
C. H. Fei's "The ‘Standard Market’ of Tradi- 
tional China" is a theoretical analysis of the 
“Standard Market," taking transport cost as one 
major determinant of the shape of such a ''mar- 
ket." Ramon H. Myers’ “Cooperation in Tradi- 
tional Agriculture and Its Implications for Team 
Farming in the People’s Republic of China” gives 
a detailed description of cooperative techniques in 
traditional agriculture in China. Finally, Peter 
Schran’s “On the Yenan Origins of Current Eco- 
nomic Policies" gives a plausible argument that 
the current economic policies of the Communist 
government are a continuation and development of 
the Yenan spirit. 
Though some of the papers are original and 
stimulating, many of the points raised are open to’ 
debate. The assertion that China’s post-1949 econ- 
omy was a product of the nation’s own past, that 
the foreigner in China had made a positive contri- 
bution to China’s economic development prior to 
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1949, that stagnation in China was mainly due to 
technological backwardness, and that the Com- 
munists’ team farming system originated in the 
cooperation of traditional family farming may be 
cited as examples. Nevertheless, this volume is a 
worthwhile contribution to understanding China's 
modern economy. 

TZONG-SHIAN YU 

Academia Sinica and 

National Taiwan University 


JAMES E. SHERIDAN. China in Disintegration: The Re- 
ane Era in Chinese History, 1912-1949. (The 

ransformation of Modern China Series.) New 
York: Free Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 338. $12.95. 


James E. Sheridan stresses the historical phenom- 
enon of national disintegration in Republican 
China. While he is critical of Sun Yat-sen and 
Chiang Kai-shek, he lauds the Chinese Commu- 
nists for their ability to reintegrate the nation un- 
der Mao Tse-tung's leadership. Probably because 
of his own research interest in Feng Yu-hsiang, 
Sheridan devotes one quarter of this volume to the 
study of warlordism. To justify his seemingly ex- 
cessive attention to the subject, he describes the 
warlord period as exemplifying “the extremity of 
China's territorial disintegration” (p. 59). 

The book is evidently not a product of original 
research. The author freely admits to having sum- 
marized the writings of other scholars in his text. 
In the notes, he fails to mention any of the impor- 
tant Japanese publications on the period; only five 
Chinese works are quoted. Despite these limita- 
tions, however, it would be grossly unfair to dis- 
miss China in Disintegration as another ordinary 
textbook for university undergraduates. 

In his selection of national integration as the 
unifying theme for his book, Sheridan demon- 
strates his grasp of the dynamism of twentieth- 
century Chinese history. His narrative is an effec- 
tive combination of his own insight with the recent 
scholarship of, for example, Odoric Wou, Lloyd 
Eastman, and Diana Lary. He further benefits 
from his access to the unpublished materials of the 
Chinese Oral History Project of Columbia Univer- 
sity's East Asian Institute. The result is a refresh- 
ing historical account of Republican China, inter- 
spersed with daring observations. 

These obvious strengths notwithstanding, the 
book suffers from inherent weaknesses. It is diffi- 
cult to try to analyze the complexities of the Chi- 
nese Republic in less than 300 pages, and Sheridan 
does not render his task easier by concentrating on 
warlordism. Consequently, he oversimplifies much 
of his description of other developments. His dis- 
cussion of Chiang Kai-shek's role in the Kuomin- 
tang of the 1920s is an example. Similarly, he 
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quotes Ernest Young's study of Yuan Shih-k’ai’s 
rise to the presidency without recounting the de- 
tails, thus weakening Young's forceful argument. 
In his analysis of national integration, Sheridan 
emphasizes the need for mass participation in poli- 
tics. He attacks the elitist leadership of both the 
T'ung-meng-hui and the Kuomintang. Such criti- 
cisms are based on a value system totally in- 
congruous with the bourgeois-democratic nature 
of the pre-Communist revolution in China. They 
also cast doubt on the validity of the author's 
general thesis. 
F. GILBERT CHAN 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


PATRICIA E. GRIFFIN. The Chinese Communist Treat- 
ment of Counterrevolutionaries: 1924-1949. (Studies in 
East Asian Law, Harvard University.) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. Pp. xi, 257. $15.00. 


This important book examines the turbulent his- 
tory of the Communist movement in China froma 
refreshingly new perspective: the development of 
the legal system as reflected in Communist treat- 
ment of counterrevolutionaries from 1924 to 1949. 
The author divides this span into four periods (the 
beginning of the Kiangsi Soviet, the crisis of 
1933-34, the Yenan period, and the civil war) pos- 
ing a series of questions about each stage. What 
was the environment of the period; how was the 
legal system organized; who were the counter- 
revolutionaries; what was the official policy on 
laws and punishments; and what was the actual 
practice? 

Not surprisingly, environment was the most crit- 
ical factor in determining treatment of counter- 
revolutionaries. The era was one of constant 
struggle, and survival was the pre-eminent con- 
cern. Legal decisions were crisis-oriented, not 
ideal. By necessity the system was decentralized, 


. not formalized. Nonetheless, changes in ideology 


and leadership significantly influenced legal pol- 
icy. The definition of "counterrevolutionary" var- 
ied. In the Kiangsi period, the term incorporated 
class enemies based on economic as well as behav- 
ioral factors. Because the party leadership was 
divided, suppression of counterrevolutionaries was 
used as a cover for liquidation of political enemies. 
Punishments were generally swift and harsh. 
During the Yenan period, the term ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary” was narrowed to include only those 
who actively opposed the anti-Japanese war effort. 
Many of the harsh practices of the Kiangsi period 
were curbed, and the concepts of leniency, reform, 
rehabilitation, and flexibility of punishments were 
stressed. Those who voluntarily surrendered, con- 
fessed, and repented were dealt with less severely. 
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The relative stability and unified leadership of the 
Yenan period led to greater regularity in the oper- 
ation of the legal.system. 

During the civil war the definition of "counter- 
revolutionary" was enlarged once again to include 
class enemies. The Communist leadership had 
learned from the Kiangsi experience, Patricia E. 
Griffin concludes, and retained the idea of leniency 
and the emphasis on rehabilitation adopted during 
the Yenan period. The system remained flexible. 
Favored economic classes, workers and peasants, 
could receive preferable treatment, but in practice 
this was only done when convenient. 

Griffin concludes that the fundamental role of 
law was to serve the needs of the state and the 
Communist movement, not to protect the individ- 
ual. The development of a legal mechanism to deal 
with counterrevolutionaries had the utilitarian 
goal of suppressing very real enemies of the Com- 
munist movement. The public trial system was 


used to educate both the masses and party cadres - 


and to increase popular participation in the move- 
ment. 


The legal system of the People's Republic re-- 


tains many characteristics developed in the pre- 


1949 period: flexibility, a loose structure in com- ' 


parison to Western systems, and general rather 
than specific laws. Griffin suggests that traditional 
Chinese distrust of the formal legal structure and 
the needs of mass-line politics are the key causes of 
this development. 

'The author includes a separate chapter on 
prison management. Given the exigencies of the 
wartime economy and the limited security of Com- 
munist positions, prison conditions remained 
harsh despite reform efforts. In the Yenan period, 
parole and reform through labor increasingly re- 
placed long-term incarceration. 

Sources for the study include the Ch'en Ch'eng 
collection of documents for the Kiangsi period and 
the Chieh-fang jth-pao.and other newspapers and 
journals for the later periods. Appendices include 
translations of key legal documents. 

PARKS M. COBLE, JR. 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


WILMA FAIRBANK. America's Cultural. Experiment in 
China, 1942-1949. (Cultural Relations Programs of 
the U.S. Department of State, Historical Studies, 
number 1.) Washington: Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Department of State. 
1976. Pp. xvii, 233. $5.10. 


The present volume is part of a series of books on 
the history of the international educational and 
cultural exchange program of the Department of 
State. Wilma Fairbank surely was well-equipped 
to survey the eight-year effort (1942-49) to provide 
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assistance to the Chinese people in such arcas as 
education, public health, and agriculture. She par- 
ticipated in the program during its first six years, 
and, between 1945 and 1947, was cultural attaché 
in Chungking and Nanking. 

The program of cultural exchange with China 
began with high hopes, and there was a consid- 
erable achievement. It was modeled on an earlier 
program in Latin America, but the State Depart- 
ment soon discovered that techniques of cultural 
cooperation in one society did not necessarily ap- 
ply to another. In Latin America cultural relations 
were mainly for an elite. In China the program 
became broader, including both Chinese academ- 
ics and people from the masses of the populace. In 
subject, too, there was an effort to reach farther; 
the Chinese program included science and tech- 
nology. A pattern evolved through trial and error. 
Microfilms of important journals in fields such as 
Science, history, and architecture were sent to 
China, along with microfilm readers. American 
experts on these subjects went to China. Chinese 
came to the United States to lecture and observe. 
An attempt was made to include Communists, but 
their applications for passports were refused by the 
Kuomintang government. 

The survey of programs was perhaps the least 
interesting part of Fairbank's study. The story 
comes alive when the author writes of obstacles to 
the program. Because of unremitting warfare in 
China cultural exchanges were sandwiched be- 
tween crises, internal and external. Inflation often 
caused problems. The Chinese government fixed a 
rate of exchange unfavorable to the United States 
dollar. It asked for experts in specific fields, and 
the Americans did not question the choice of fields. . 
The United States thus fell prey to manipulation 
by the Chinese. Fascinating is the description of 
the manner in which the Kuomintang forced Chi- 
nese on their way to America to undergo “thought 
control." The effort brought a hostile reaction 
from the American government, and the Chinese 
quietly dropped it at the end of 1944. 

Institutional history is difficult to write. Fair- 
bank’s task is to survey an eight-year period in the 
social, political, and psychological climate of 
America and China. One has the feeling that the 
author was forced to say too little about too much. 
She devotes a fourth of her book to surveying the 
results of the Fulbright educational exchange, and 
measures its effectiveness by books and articles. 
The number is impressive. But is this not trying to 
measure the immeasurable—the effect of the cul- 
tural exchange on China and on America? What 
effect did it really have? One must hope that what- 
ever the precise result, its achievements were last- 
ing. 

` PHYLLIS A. ZIMMERMAN 
Ball State University 
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JAY LEYDA. Dianying: An Account of Films and the Film 
Audience in China. Cambridge Mass.: MIT Press. 
1972. Pp. xvii, 515. $12.50. 


More than a decade ago, Jay Leyda—a literary 
wanderer who had produced books on Emily Dick- 
inson, Herman Melville, Sergei Eisenstein, and 
Soviet cinema—turned his talents to China, where 
he traveled and worked from 1959 through 1964. 
This unusual book interweaves personal diary, his- 
tory, a series of brief biographies, and a cinematic 
catalog; its style is personal, empirical, and non- 
ideological. Since the author neither reads nor 
speaks Chinese, his viewpoint and values neces- 
sarily are Western. But just because he is not 
Chinese and not a defender of any particular na- 
tion or political system, his report attains a certain 
objectivity. 

Leyda’s fascinating and provocative survey 
points to a truth that historians are likely to forget: 
that the film—no less than literature and art—is a 
cultural form reflecting and projecting the ten- 
sions, fears, aspirations, and transformations of 
the modern era. And the film, moreover, is as 
acute a political instrument as any. When Euro- 
peans began introducing Chinese subjects to their 
nascent cinema in the late nineteenth century, the 
protagonists were typically heroic and often im- 
perialistic European types. But the Chinese, as 
Hollywood and Hearst contrived them, were ab- 
surd and abject “Orientals,” mere caricatures 
composed of the obvious symbols—pigtails, opium 
pipes, and long fingernails; their behavior was 
bounded by corruption and intrigue. By the time 
of the May Fourth Movement of 1919 young Chi- 
nese intellectuals began to create films about their 
own liberated lives and became avid patrons of the 
foreign films that regularly appeared in major 
cities. By the late 1920s several Chinese studios, 
most of them in Shanghai, were producing films on 
the same themes that prevailed in left-wing and 
experimental literature and in activist politics: 
protest against foreign imperialism, investigation 
of labor organization, sexual romance, and the 
promotion of women's rights. The Manchurian 
Incident of 1931, which signalled the rise of Japa- 
nese imperialism, divided the cinema world be- 
tween entertainment films, financed by Chinese 
and foreign capitalists in adopted Hollywood style, 
and radical films, made by Communists and other 
leftists determined to arouse popular will to resist 
Japan and to criticize any Kuomintang acqui- 
escence in its imperialistic schemes. 

Leyda left China just when the forces of cultural 
warfare were being aligned under the aegis of 
Chiang Ch'ing, whose supreme cultural agency 
behind the scenes Leyda already sensed. Within 
two years all film production and screenings 
ground to a halt, not to be resumed until the late 
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1960s. Success in the production of politically ap- 
proved films is still meager. 

Leyda’s ambitious research and reports should 
open to both Sinologists and comparativists new 
avenues of social and cultural history. Photo- 
graphic illustrations enliven certain of the descrip- 
tive passages, though foreign research on Chinese 
films will continue to be thwarted in the fore- 
seeable future by the near impossibility of seeing 
Chinese films for research and/or entertainment. 

Poor technical and editorial service from MIT 
Press curtail the book’s general utility. Unin- 
dented paragraphs make for tedious reading and 
difficulty in distinguishing the author’s narration 
from long quotations. Inevitably, factual errors 
arise in a book by an author who is alienated from 
the language of his subjects, and who is seeking 
information at a time of political turbulence, when 
candor about the past and present carries little 
premium. Among the more egregious errors is his 
claim that the film actress, Ch’en Bo-erh (Ch’en 
Po-erh in the usual Wade-Giles transliteration) 
was minister of culture in the first government of 
the People’s Republic of China in 1949. Official 
Chinese records show that that post went to Mao 
Tun, a figure of far greater stature and longer 
standing in the history of modern Chinese culture. 

ROXANE WITKE 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


EDWARD R. BEAUCHAMP. An American Teacher in 
Early Meiji Japan. (Asian Studies at Hawaii, num- 
ber 17.) Honolulu: Asian Studies Program, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, University Press of Hawaii. 1976. 
Pp. xiii, 154. 


William Elliot Griffis (1843-1928) taught in Japan 
for three years as a young man and then returned 
to his native United States and a career which, 
among other things, made him his generation's 
most prolific interpreter of Japan. Edward R. 
Beauchamp, a specialist in the history of American 
teachers abroad, builds this informative analysis of 
Griffis’ relations with Japan through close refer- 
ence to his copious letters, diaries, and published 
works. 

Griffis, a deeply pious Christian, felt in retro- 
spect that fate had prepared him for a life of con- 
tact with Japan. When, therefore, the missionary- 
educator Guido Verbeck sent a request for a for- 
eign teacher through church channels, Griffis 
could easily interpret the offer as a call from God 
to interrupt his theological studies for service in 
Japan. He accepted and found himself in 1871 
teaching in the small domain capital of Fukui on 
the north shore of western Honshu. 

He established an ambitious school in Fukui but 
in 1872 moved to Tokyo, where he mingled with 
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the illustrious foreigners and Japanese who were 
intent, as he was, on the rapid modernization of 
Japan. In 1874 he returned to theological studies 
and a number of pastorates. During these years he 
frequently wrote and spoke about Japan; after re- 
tirement at age sixty he devoted his full energies to 
the subject. The Japanese government rewarded 
his labors with an Imperial decoration and a tour 
through the Japanese empire. His greatest single 
work was The Mikado Empire, which appeared 
shortly after he returned from Japan and went 
through many reprintings. Numerous later works 
included biographies of several Americans who 
had worked in Japan. 

Overattention to sources with a resulting lack of 
analysis makes Beauchamp’s Griffis seem in- 
complete. More attention to him as a representa- 
tive of the missionary personality could have told 
us much about the kinds of Americans who so 
involved themselves in Japan’s modernization. 
Less attention to Griffis’ concerns over money and 
loneliness along with more extensive coverage of 
his biographies of other foreign advisors (they are 
only mentioned) might have better explained 
Griffis’ reputation in contemporary America. Let 
us hope Beauchamp plans more ample discussion 
of these themes at a later date now that he has 
introduced this important topic. 

JOHN F. HOWES 
University of British Columbia 


LINCOLN Lt The Japanese Army in North China, 
qo Problems of Political and Economic Control. 
(East Asian Historical Monographs.) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. 278. $21.50. 


` At a time when their memory of Sino-Japanese 
War experiences may have a profound effect on 
Chinese leaders’ attitudes toward Japan, Sino- 
Japanese trade, and detente between China and 
the American-Japanese alliance, this gem of a 
book provides an essential historical perspective 
for students of contemporary China. 

This work focuses on the problems and tech- 
niques of Japanese political and economic control 
of North China between July 1937 and December 
1941. As a secondary objective, the author sets out 
to relate Japanese success (and failure) to the rise 
of Chinese Communist party influence. 

In a thoroughly rigorous organization of his ma- 
terial, Lincoln Li sets the stage for the reader in an 
introduction and a broad analysis of Japan’s pre- 
war China policy. Six chapters follow, on Political 
Developments to December 1937, Policy and Ad- 
ministrative Control, Ideological Control, Eco- 
nomic Control, Rural Economic Control, and 
Problems of Internal Security. A final chapter on 
the Deterioration of Japanese Control after De- 
cember 1941 protrays the erosion of Japanese mili- 
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tary and political power marked by the expansion 
of Communist influence. 

Drawing on an impressive collection of official 
Japanese and Chinese sources, both Nationalist 
and Communist, plus excellent unpublished 
sources such as Lee Ngok’s Ph.D. thesis on Chi- 
nese Communist bases in North China (1938-43), 
the author provides a clear insight into the di- 
lemmas that confronted the Japanese leadership in 
North ‚China. Li states that “the survival of Chi- 
nese resistance was guaranteed by the geograph- 
ical extent and the size of China's population, by 
the basic manpower shortage of the invading 
army, by the inability and unwillingness of the 
Japanese to supplement this shortage with armed 
Chinese manpower, and by their continuous dis- 
trust of Chinese collaborators." 

Japanese political ambitions in North China ex- 
panded to pace the early and rapid buildup of 
military strength (10,000 in July 1937 to 200,000 by 
September 1937). Both the coming Pacific War 
and the slow progress of the war in Central China 
imposed ceilings on North China troop strength 
and forced the Japanese to experiment with a vari- 
ety of political and economic control techniques. 
The shift from a strategy of frontal military assault 
before October 1938 to a strategy of seige thereafter 
was almost foreordained. The story is instructive 
for historians and contemporary policy planners 
alike. 

WILLIAM WHITSON 
Library of Congress 


EDWARD REYNOLDS WRIGHT, editor. Korean Policies 
in Transition. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 399. $12.50. 


This collection of studies by Edward Reynolds 
Wright and ten other scholars is designed to pre- 
sent comprehensive views of past and present pat- 
terns of political behavior of Korean institutions 
and individuals. It consists of a survey of political 
history, focusing on the 1948-74 period, followed 


' by chapters analyzing South Korea’s constitution, 


political structure, and party politics, the role that 
students and the military played as “major con- 
tributors" to Korean politics, and the impact of 
the policy and leadership of the government on 
economic development and foreign affairs. Also 
included are two interpretive articles on the per- 
sistent traditional and institutionalized patterns of 
political behavior in Korean society, which had 
experienced serious social disintegration. One of 
the studies examines current theses on Korean 
political patterns, and proposes a basis not only for 
a theoretical interpretation of Korean political be- 
havior, but also for the Korean way of life, while 
promoting a broader and more accurate inter- 
pretation of past and present Korean political cul- 
tures. 
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The book achieves more than the modestly 
stated objective of providing "an introductory 
basis for understanding Korean politics." While 
providing a sound basis for a greater knowledge 
and deeper understanding of Korean politics from 
the standpoints of traditional culture and social 
patterns, and historical experiences, it reveals the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of establishing an 
effective representative and democratic system of 
foe patterned after that of the Western 


emocracies. It also points out the need for ideo- 


logical, psychological, and sociological readjust- 
" ments for the sake of beneficial reconciliation 
between the old and new political forces. The au- 
thors’ scientific methodology, objectivity, honesty, 
and serious scholarship are evident throughout the 
book. It has a good selected bibliography of books 


in English on South Korean politics and a good: 


index. 

I found no factual errors in the volume, and the 
authors’ views are sound. I feel, however, that as a 
group the authors have treated the subject less 
critically than might have been desired; in some 
respects the articles read more like the work of 
apologists rather than of scholars seeking to iden- 
tify the unique characteristics of political patterns 
of contemporary Korea. The avoidance of value 
judgment and the absence of studies on local and 
regional politics are conspicuous. The value of the 
book would have been enhanced had the authors 
included the perceptions of political leaders re- 
garding their role, the people's expectations of 
their government and political leaders, and bio- 
graphical studies of key leaders and their political 
ideologies and beliefs. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, the book will 
make a significant contribution toward the objec- 
tive understanding of the nature of Korean politics 
in transition. This long-awaited book will be valu- 
able not only to Korea specialists, but also to those 
in East Asian and comparative studies in the gov- 
ernment and politics of newly developing nations 
with long histories. 

ANDREW C. NAHM 
Western Michigan University 


DAE-SOOK SUH and CHAE-JIN LEE, editors. Political 
Leadership in Korea. (Publications on Asia of the 
Institute for Comparative and Foreign Area Stud- 
ies, number 27.) Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. 1976. Pp. xvi, 272. $9.50. 


This work is the result of two symposia on Korean 
: political leadership held in Seoul during the sum- 
mers of 1971 and 1972. It comprises eight papers 
‘and an appendix. 

James B. Palais, “Political Leadership in the Yi 
Dynasty," is an excellent encapsulated survey of 
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kingship during that dynasty. The section ''Bu- 
reaucratic Leaders in a Period of Change, 
1876-1910” is highly recommended. One must 
question, however, some contradictory statements: 
“Their (the Korean kings’) traditional legitimacy 
was relatively weak, . . ." (p. 4); and “There was 
little talk of constitutional monarchy or republi- 
canism, for the traditional legitimacy of the mon- 
arch was still strong and respected" (p. 22). 

Chong Lim Kim and Byong-kyu Woo, ‘‘Legisla- 
tive Leadership and Democratic Development," is 
an interesting statistical study that demonstrates 
an inverse correlation between education and com- 
mitment to majority rule and minority rights. The 
sampling did not raise the questions of age or 
social background that would have helped explain 
deviation from expected results according to West- 
ern norms. 

Bae-ho Hahn and Ha-ryong Kim, “Party Bu- 
reaucrats and Party Development,” provides evi- 
dence that there is little likelihood of the emer- 
gence of strong political parties in the presence of a 
strong administration that is not derived from a 
political base. Dong-suh Bark and Chae-jin Lee, 
“Bureaucratic Elite and Development Orienta- 
tions,” meticulously tabulates the data for a single 
senior bureaucratic rank, Grade II A. The authors 
clearly indicate the limitations of their data. This 
bureaucratic group espouses a positive, confident, 
and futuristic orientation. Sung-chik Hong and 
Young Ho Lee, "Popular Perception of Political 
Leadership," purports to give the opinion of Ko- 
rean society based on 898 highschool students, 413 
university students, 235 farmers, 165 journalists, 
and 33 legislative aides! This is hardly a represen- 
tative sample of the Korean, population. 

Dae-sook Suh, “Communist Party Leadership” 
examines the composition of the Central Com- 
mittee and its Political Committee and Standing 
Committee in the five Workers! party of Korea 
congresses (1946, 1948, 1956, 1961, and 1970). Of the 
five elite factions identified, only the Partisan 
Group that participated in guerrilla activities with 
Kim Il-sóng in Manchuria was consistently re- 
elected to the Central Committee. By 196: this 
group had gained control of the party. Neither the 
initial Soviet military presence nor the later Chi- 
nese military presence in Korea had any signifi- 
cant influence on the top leadership of the party. 
With the Fifth Party Congress of 1970 there is a 
significant increase of the “New Group," leaders 
trained by the Partisan Group, which seems to 
suggest the disappearance of factional groups in 
the leadership of the North. 

Chong-sik Lee, “The 1972 Constitution and Top 
Communist Leaders," is an analysis showing that 
the constitution of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea was revised to reflect the reality of 
the consolidation of power around and in Presi- 
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dent Kim Il-sóng, legitimizing in 1972 his position 
as chief of state, head of the party, and commander 
of the military establishment. The top echelon is 
composed of fifteen men who have been associated 
with him for forty years, beginning as guerrillas in 
Manchuria. The pattern of personnel assignment 
in the power structure reveals increased functional 
specialization. 

Glenn D. Paige, “Toward a Theory of Korean 
Political Leadership Behavior," does not examine 
the specifics of Korean political leadership, but is a 
discussion of methodological approaches to the 
study of North and South Korea "separately," 
then "comparatively" with other systems, and fi- 
nally "universally" to draw insights from Korean 
experience “for understanding political leadership 
anywhere." 

The appendix, Glenn D. Paige, “Toward a Po- 
litical Leadership Profile for a Changing Society," 
does not deal with Korea, but rather with the 
construction of models and hypotheses for the 
study and analysis of political leadership. 

As one has come to expect of such collectanea, 
the quality and scholarship are uneven. While the 
papers as a whole contribute to our understanding 
of Korean political leadership, Palais’ paper and 
the two papers on Northern Korean leadership are 
particularly enlightening. Since the symposia were 
held in Seoul, there is an understandable absence 
of any discussion of the presidency of the Republic 
of Korea. : 

BENJAMIN H. HAZARD 
San jose State University 


ROBERT R. SIMMONS. The Strained Alliance: Peking, 
P'yóngyang, Moscow and the Politics of the Korean Civil 

m New York: Free Press. 1975. Pp. xxiii, 287. 
$10.95. 


The major emphasis of this book concerns the 
thesis that although there was an alliance between 
North Korea, China, and the Soviet Union during 
the Korean War, diplomatic relations among the 
three nations were less than cordial. While Robert 
R. Simmons examines the history of the peninsula 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, most of his 
research deals with the critical years 1950-53. 
Relying heavily on declassified United States mili- 
tary data, as well as radio broadcasts and news- 
paper editorials from P'yóngyang, Peking, and 
Moscow, the author contends that the coalition 
members seldom coordinated their efforts 
throughout the conflict. Early signs of duplicity 
were evident before the strife began, when the 
Soviet Union vacillated on using its influence to get 
the Chinese regime seated in the United Nations. 

While the “Strained Alliance" suggests a divi- 
sion within the three powers, the real split was 
between Moscow and Peking. Stalin openly en- 
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couraged North Korea and China to resist United 
States and South Korean forces, but his real fear 
was possible American involvement in Siberia. 
The Chinese People's Volunteer Army entered the 
war to protect the Manchurian border, and 
quickly became disillusioned by the Soviet refusal 
to supply the CVPA with the modern weapons 
necessary to meet successfully the challenge of the 
United Nations armies. North Korea, needing the 
support of both powers, was obliged to adopt a 
conciliatory policy with its two neighbors in order 
to retain their support. 

Simmons worked under a severe handicap: 
primary source material was impossible to obtain. 
Nonetheless, his research is comprehensive, and 
the bibliographical effort is more than adequate. 
This book will be a valuable addition to scholars 
specializing in modern Asian studies. 

WILLIAM J. DONAHUE 
University of Colorado, 
Colorado Springs Center 


J. F. RICHARDS. Mughal Administration in Golconda. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 
350. $26.00. ' 


In 1686-87 the South Indian Sultanates of Bijapur 
and Golconda fell to the invading armies of Aw- 
rangzeb, bringing more of the subcontinent under 
the domination of a single ruler than on any pre- 
vious occasion. Yet within a quarter of a century 
Awrangzeb and his successor would be dead, and 
from 1712 onwards the decline of the Mughal Em- 
pire would be swift and seemingly inexorable. 'Tra- 
ditionally historians have tended to link the two 
processes, assuming that the efforts required to 
eliminate the two Deccani Sultanates so stretched 
the empire's resources in terms of manpower and 
revenue that they contributed very considerably to 
the subsequent collapse of the imperial system. 

J. F. Richards, in one of the most important 
studies published so far on the Mughal period, 
makes no pretence to a revisionist approach to the 
crucial years 1687-1725. Instead, he provides a 
meticulously researched, intuitively perceptive in- 
terpretation of the way Awrangzeb’s officials en- 
deavored to introduce standard Mughal admin- 
istrative practice into Golconda, and of the way 
successive governors—reflecting parallel develop- 
ments elsewhere in the empire—acquired an appe- - 
tite for de facto autonomy. This would lead, after 
1725, to the emergence of the Asaf Jahi state of 
Hyderabad. 

The failure of Mughal rule in Golconda—the 
failure to maintain law and order in the country- 
side, to conciliate the Telugu nayaks, and to pre- 
vent a decline in agricultural productivity and 
state revenue—exemplified in a regional setting 
weaknesses which bedeviled the whole empire dur- 
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ing the last decades of the seventeenth century. In 
his detailed analysis of what went wrong in Gol- 
conda, Richards touches on the heart of the prob- 
lem of Mughal decline in this period. The system 
was still functioning, the bureaucratic structure 
remained intact, and individual officers could still 
demonstrate remarkable energy and perseverance 
in the imperial service. What was lacking—more 
than money, far more than loyalty—-was lead- 
ership from above, and this was true even of Aw- 
rangzeb's last years. After 1712 leadership at the 
top might still have worked wonders. The tragedy 
for the survival of Mughal rule was that it was 
patently not there. 

GAVIN R. G. HAMBLY 

University of Texas, 

Dallas 


KENNETH W. JONES. Arya Dharm: Hindu Consciousness 
in Nineteenth-Century Punjab. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press. 1976. Pp. xvi, 
343. $14.00. 


SUFIA AHMED. Muslim Community in Bengal, 
1684-1912. Dacca: Published by the author; dis- 
tributed by Oxford University Press, Bangladesh. 


1974. Pp. viii, 425. 


For the past two decades regional studies have 
been rapidly enriching our knowledge of how mod- 
ern India developed. They have shown us how 
unevenly cultural and political movements grew in 
different parts of the subcontinent and then how 
they fed into nationwide currents in the twentieth 
century. These two books are further contributions 
to this expanding field, the first by Kenneth W. 
Jones an excellent work of long-term value, the 
second by Sufia Ahmed a pedestrian but useful 
volume. 

Jones has labored long to produce a detailed and 
fascinating study of the genesis and development 
of the Arya Samaj in the Punjab through the late 
nineteenth century and its connections to nation- 
alist and Hindu communalist movements in the 
twentieth century. He also sketches the relation- 
ships of the Samaj to all the other important cul- 
tural movements, Hindu and Muslim, at work in 
the area. He bases his book on extensive use of 
primary sources, writes with admirable clarity and 
detachment, and has produced the best work we 
have on the Samaj. 

My one quarrel with the author is over his 
sloppy use of some terms. He assumes that men 
involved in these modernizing-cum-revivalist move- 
ments are “alienated and marginal men." He 
never tells us what he means by alienated and 
whether the term has psychological, sociological, 
or cultural significance. He also talks of “levels” 
whenever he has two or more phenomena present; 
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it would be better to talk of levels of a political or 
cultural system in a more specific way. 

Ahmed has published her own 1960 London 
University thesis with nary a change. It contains a 
good deal of information about the lag of the Ben- 
gali Muslims behind their Hindu neighbors and 
their resentments about this. But the book is 
merely a catalogue organized into the broadest 
categories: educational development, economic 
condition, social and political activities, and Ben- 
gali writings. The singlé chapter with a more con- 
centrated focus is on the partition of Bengal. There 
is hardly any effort at analysis of the data, which is 
not presented in a way that gives a sense of change 
and development through her chosen period. 

The author identifies so strongly with the Mus- 
lims that she relives the period in partisan fashion. 
She blames the Hindus for almost every deficiency 
of the Muslims, though she occasionally notes the 
internal divisiveness and lack of drive within the 
Muslim community. She accepts all Muslim and 
British charges against the Bengal Hindus at face 
value, but dismisses any Hindu responses to such 
charges. An example of this is her version of the 
1905 partition of Bengal. Whereas John McLane 
and Z. H. Zaidi have convincingly demonstrated 
the political motives involved, Ahmed never men- 
tions them. 

Jones has given us a volume that will be of great 
interest to all students of modern Indian history 
and religion; Ahmed has presented a summary of 
many relevant documents that classifies informa- 
tion but never stretches our minds. 

LEONARD A. GORDON 
Brooklyn College 


C. A. BAYLY. The Local Roots of Indian Politics: Allaha- 
bad, 1880-1920. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xvii, 314. $32.00. 


The Indian National Congress and its relation to 
political change is a ubiquitous topic in historical 
literature on modern South Asia. It has been con- 
sidered as a congregation of Western-educated, 
middle-class nationalists, as a Hindu-dominated . 
political association, as a mass movement, and 
more recently in its regional manifestations. Now 
C. A. Bayly has produced a monograph which 
achieves a noteworthy level of conceptual sophis- 
tication and intensive research in this sphere, al- 
beit without stylistic clarity. He convincingly ar- 
gues “that political change in northern India 
between 1880 and 1920 can be fruitfully ap- 
proached through a detailed examination of the 
alliances and dissidences of groups in local 
society" (p. 271). His microcosm is Allahabad, an 
area with a considerable cultural and political her- 
itage for Hindus, Muslims, the British, and even- 
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tually the Indian National Congress. To lay a solid 
foundation for his thesis, Bayly devotes the first 
third of his study to an elaborate delineation of 
Allahabad Municipality—a loosely organized po- 
litical unit situated at the strategic and sacred 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna Rivers—its 
social groups, and its political and communal or- 
ganizations. Though he gives some attention to 
Eurasian railway workers and Indian artisans, his 
primary focus is on the elites of European officials 
and businessmen, Indian service and professional 
people, landholders, commercial magnates, and 
communal leaders. The remainder of his book is a 
broadly conceived chronological analysis of politi- 
cal change and the development of the Indian 
National Congress in a specific geographical 
arena. 

According to Bayly, the decisive spurts of 
growth in depth of leadership and range of activi- 
ties which the Congress in Allahabad experienced 
during the late 1880s and again in the late 1910s 
were caused by the response of local elites to their 

‘own problems rather than the impact of outside 
leaders and events. Thus the British drive in the 
188os for increased revenues and administrative 
efficiency pushed threatened commercial mag- 
nates and service communities to join the Congress 
to secure a wider platform of protest. Conversely, 
when Allahabad elites thought that their interests 
could be best secured through cooperation with 
the Government of India and its local incarnation, 
they staunchly resisted appeals for boycott of that 
Government even when delivered by such promi- 
nent nationalists as B. G. Tilak during such mo- 
mentous periods as the feverish agitation over the 
partition of Bengal in 1907. 

Besides the obvious one of interaction between 
national and parochial politics, the key themes in 
this analysis are the continuity of cultural forms, 
political structures, and social groupings; the piv- 
otal role of Government as the distributor of 
wealth and patronage; the greater importance of 
vertical linkages such as those between rais or no- 
table and publicist over the horizontal ones of 
class, caste, and community in influencing politi- 
cal alliances and activities; and the absence of any 
genuine influx of the masses into politics during 
the early 1920s. Thus Bayly endorses and further 
substantiates motifs current in historical research 
on South Asia in many academic centers. His 
study is significant for his careful integration of 
these diverse themes in a particular locality, for his 
special concern with ties between commercial 
leaders and politicians, and for his perceptive use 
of extensive sources ranging from governmental 
documents to English and vernacular newspapers, 
to private papers, and to personal interviews. | 

Two problems are evident in Bayly's work which 
reflect the general orientation of the so-called 
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Cambridge school of South Asian history. First, 
his emphasis on social origins and economic inter- 
ests as the major determinants of political activi- 
ties creates rigid categories which slight those who 
are exceptions. Tej Bahadur Sapru, a Kashmiri 
Brahmin like the Nehrus, chose the role of cau- 
tious intermediary just when Motilal Nehru ac- 
cepted the boycott of the expanded Legislative 
Councils in 1920. Bayly does not attempt to ex- 
plain this difference and gives no evidence of hav- 
ing utilized Sapru's papers. Second, this approach 
seems to imply that human actions are normally 
rational and consistent and thereby reduces the 
complexity of human motivation. Still, Bayly does 
acknowledge that ideology influences men, and his 
study is one of the most balanced of those recently 
published by the Cambridge group. 

BARBARA N. RAMUSACK 

University of Cincinnati 


SARVEPALLI GOPAL. Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography. 
Volume 1, 1689-1947. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1976. Pp. 398. $17.50. 


The material both on and by Nehru is very consid- 
erable; several biographies of him have already 
appeared. Yet in this volume Sarvepalli Gopal has 
managed to reduce the vast array of materials into 
a book of less than four hundred pages. Moreover, 
this work represents a real contribution not only to 
a study of Nehru but also to the social and in- 
tellectual history of modern India. Gompared to 
Gopal’s works on Ripon, Irwin, and on British 
policy toward India, this volume is like a breath of 
fresh air that is bound to change the perspective of 
those who look at the period under consideration, 
particularly the years from 1920 to 1947. 

In writing a biography an author is always in 
danger of being seductively drawn to the memo- 
rabilia of that individual and dwelling on his or her 
personal contribution in a narrow way. In this case 
the pull must have been very great, for of all Indian 
public figures the personal material on Jawaharlal 
Nehru is perhaps the most substantial. This is 
partly because he was in the eye not only of the 
Indian public but of a much wider community in 
England and elsewhere from rather early in life. 
The police in India were fascinated by Nehru. 
Nehru himself wrote a great deal pertaining to his 
personal life. He also wrote many letters to his 
father and to others. By great good fortune, many 
of these documents remain, and Gopal has con- 
sulted them. But he has resisted the temptation to. 
be mesmerised by Nehru and has focused more 
squarely on the social, political, and intellectual: 
issues raised by the course of Nehru’s life. Thus, 
for instance, he examines the economic position of 
the peasants of the United Provinces in this quar- 
ter-century and also the problems facing the Con- 
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gress, not only there but nationally and in many 
localities as well. 

Gopal has studied and evaluated British atti- 
tudes toward the course of Nehru's politics. He has 
a lively sense of the conflicting pulls within the 
British administrative machine in India and mer- 
cilessly exposes maladroit moves with humor and 
precision. What is even more delightful is his abil- 
ity to analyze the middle-class milieu out of which 
Nehru and others like him came. The expression of 
these opinions is bound to create a few enemies, 
yet it is this honesty which will assure Gopal's 
book an important place in the growing literature 
on the period during which the British gradually 
relinquished the reins of control over India. 

EUGENE R. IRSCHICK 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


HUGH TINKER. Separate and Unequal: India and the 
Indians in the British Commonwealth, 1920-1950. Van- 
couver: University of British Columbia Press. 1976. 
Pp. 460. $18.50. 


This study on overseas Indians in the British Com: 
monwealth concentrates on their political status 
and the attempts to gain for them a measure of 
equality within the countries and colonies of their 
domicile. The author seeks to “establish how far 
the overseas Indian communities had their role 
and future conditioned for them by the decisions of 
their rulers.” . 

In a chronological narrative, to which he ap- 
pends a useful page-keyed chart of important 
events, Hugh Tinker offers a judicious analysis of 
the three-sided issues between India, London, and 
the other Commonwealth constituents. Anti- 
pathies between nationalists and British officials in 
India, between the Colonial and India Offices in 
London, and among the racially divided popu- 
lations of the colonies and dominions complicated 
these issues. The frustration of efforts to afford 
Indians equality in their new homelands was al- 
most guaranteed by the willingness of colonial offi- 
cials to see the matter as “the Indian problem” 
rather than as a problem of assimilation, adapta- 
tion, and development within the host society. 

Overseas Indians’ conditions gave rise to Edwin 
Montagu's initiatives in 1921 to provide India with 
an identity and an apparatus for conduct of ex- 
ternal affairs. From 1920 through 1950 both British 
and national governments of India endeavored to 
find means for intervention on behalf of Indians in 
the Commonwealth. In an area of developing inde- 
pendence in the white dominions and growing na- 
tionalism in the non-white colonies, the search was 
not fruitful. What India sought was access for 
Indians to full civil rights within the host terri- 
tories. Yet the very fact of external intervention, 
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coupled with racialist and/or indigenous nation- 
alist dogmas, emphasized perceptions of Indians 
as sojurners with no stake in local societies. It is a 
melancholy story of good hopes dashed and of 
constructive opportunities lost. 

Beyond issues of Indian rights lay broader ques- 
tions of the nature of the Commonwealth itself. 
The chronological chapters survey colonies and 
dominions serially in relation to evolving policies 
and relations of the whole. Ultimately the idea of a 
Commonwealth citizenship offered a path for full 
Indian participation—as individuals and as a na- 
tion. Only in the London-centered discussion of 
this issue does the author's masterful narrative 
falter, as did the dreams of Commonwealth equal- 
ity. Initiatives for good—and for ill—lay beyond 
London in the ever more independent ex-colonies. 
Historians of both India and the Commonwealth 


- will find much of interest in Tinker's perceptive 


work. 
FRANK F. CONLON 
University of Washington 


KITSIRI MALALGODA. Buddhism in Sinhalese Society, 
1750-1900: A Study of Religious Revival and Change. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 300. $16.50. 


In the past decade scholars working in the Thera- 
vada Buddhist heartland—especially Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam—have made a number of out- 
standing contributions to the history and sociology 
of religion and to social anthropology. Though 
Kitsiri Malalgoda’s contribution to this growing 
corpus of works is less analytical and more modest 
in scope than the pioneering studies of authors like 
Melford Spiro, Gananath Obeyesekere, and S. J. 
Tambiah, Buddhism in Sinhalese Soctety adds an im- 
portant dimension to the works of these and other 
authors. In contrast to the village and socioan- 
thropological orientation of much of the work on 
Theravada Buddhism, Malalgoda has written a 
basically institutional study—a history of the Sin- 
halese samgha or monastic order between about 
1750 and 1900 and its responses to the challenges 
posed by a succession of European colonial re- 


. gimes. 


Beyond his fine writing style and his mastery of 
the relevant archival and published sources, Ma- 
lalgoda's considerable success with this approach 
can be attributed to his sensitivity to the links 
between the Sinhalese monastic order and the so- 
cial and political context in which that institution 
developed. Malalgoda explores in detail the severe 
problems which the collapse of the Kófte and 
Kandy kingdoms and the resulting loss of royal 
patronage posed for the Sinhalese samgha. He 
shows how the lack of political support initially 
meant a decline in discipline within the monastic - 
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order and a reduction in potential sources of eco- 
nomic sustenance. He also demonstrates how the 
absence of royal backing opened the way for deep 
social and economic divisions within Sinhalese 
society to be played out in the monastic sphere. He 
argues that these divisions, which on the surface 
resulted only in the fragmentation of the monastic 
order and a series of rather inane theological dis- 
putes, in fact provided the basis for the revival of 
Theravada Buddhism in Ceylon. They strength- 
ened the monastic order by incorporating the non- 
Goyigama castes, by stimulating greater in- 
volvement on the part of laymen, and by arousing 
a sense of competitiveness between different mon- 
asteries and fraternities which caused the monks to 
be "more watchful of the behavior and religious 
knowledge of one another" (p. 259). 

In setting forth these arguments Malalgoda also 
calls attention to important regional variations in 
Sinhalese religious development, and traces the 
shift in the locus of monastic activity from the 
Kandy heartland in the interior to the coastal low- 
lands and the city of Colombo. His account builds 
to the confrontation between Sinhalese Buddhism 
and the European missionaries, and he evaluates 
at some length the contribution of Henry Olcott 
and the Buddhists’ Theosophist allies to the Bud- 
dhist “victory” in this struggle. Although Malal- 
goda's predilection for the Buddhist side is clear, 
his discussion of Christian tactics and activities 
provides fine insights into both the missionaries' 
strengths and the serious shortcomings of their 
approach. 

A number of problems arise from Malalgoda's 
tendency to lump the Portuguese and Dutch to- 
gether in the introductory sections of his study. In 
doing so he creates considerable confusion with 
regard to their quite different roles and impact and 
their relationships with the Kótte and Kandy king- 
doms, which are dealt with in surprisingly vague 
terms for this early period. Aside from these prob- 
lems the major shortcoming of the work is Malal- 
goda's failure to relate the institutional changes 
that are the focus of the work to the peasants who 
made up the great majority of the Buddhist faith- 
ful for whom the samgha’s revival was so critical. 
Wealthy lay patrons are considered at some length 
and Sinhalese villagers are seen cheering Buddhist 


orators or smirking at missionary blunders, but : 


little serious attention is given to peasant responses 
to and their roles in the religious revival. Despite 
these minor shortcomings, this is an intelligent, 
sensitive, and provocative study providing both 
overall patterns and excellent specific insights into 
the process of religious change: in Ceylon during 
the early colonial era. 
i MICHAEL ADAS 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 
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A. M. DUBINSKY. The Far East in the Second World 
War: An Outline History of International Relations and 
National Liberaiion Struggle in East and South-East 
Asia. Translated by v. EPsrEIN. (USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Institute of the Far East.) Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1972. Pp. 457. 


After finishing this book one wonders whether it 
has really been worth the effort to read through 
the 458-page monograph, one-third of which con- 
sists of footnotes. A. M. Dubinsky follows a Marx- 
ist-Leninist interpretation of history and offers no 
new evidence. He has written a survey of the Far 
East from India to Japan in World War II, a story 
we are familiar with from Western literature. 

The book is full of Communist jargon and dia- 
tribes. The Western allies are invariably branded 
“imperialists,” “reactionaries,” ‘‘monopolists,”’ 
and the like; the Soviet Union and its Communist 
allies are presented as “liberators,” “progres- 
sives," and so on. The reader may survive such 
jargon, but he will not fail to notice the deliberate 
distortions and omissions. 

The author characterizes U.S.-Japanese nego- 
tiations in 1941 as a U.S. plan for a Far-Eastern 
Munich, which “failed to come to term mainly 
because each thought the other's appetites ex- 
orbitant." He repeats “the historic triumphs” of 
the Red Army against Germany and Japan with- 
out giving credit to the Lend-Lease program. He 
emphasizes a Japanese army buildup in Man- 
churia in August 1945, when Russia entered the 
war, to exaggerate the Soviet contribution to de- 
feating Japan. Dubinsky attacks the Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Chinese treaty of 1943 which enabled the 
Western powers to retain economic concessions 
and territory (Hong Kong) in China, while he 
makes no reference to the territories Russia wres- 
ted from China in the nineteenth century. He not 
only fails to elaborate on the German-Soviet Non- 
Aggression Pact, one of the sinister agreements, 
but also glosses over the Japanese-Soviet Neutral- 
ity Pact as something in which only Japan was 
interested. Finally, he claims Russian entry into 
the war against Japan was dictated by concern for 
the security of its Far-Eastern border. 

The author's stated purpose is to present *'the 
contribution the Soviet Union made to the struggle 
of the peoples of East and Southeast Asia for their 
independence." But the rise of independence 
movements is to be attributed not so much to 
Soviet contributions as to Japanese failure in mili- 
tary administration. The exception is Vietnam but 
even there, any direct Soviet contribution to Ho 
Chi Minh's national liberation movement is 
doubtful. Soviet support to the independence 
movements was indirect, if indeed there was any. 

There are numerous errors. For example, the 
Japanese did not move administrative bodies in 
the fall of 1943 from Sumatra to Java to achieve 
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improved administration of Malaya. Hatta was 
not a “man of pro-Japanese sympathy.” There are 
also misprints and misspellings and inconsistent 
spellings of personal names. 

A more serious flaw is bibliographical. 
Dubinsky, though familiar with some English and 
Japanese materials, fails to utilize works published 
outside the Soviet Union in more recent years. 
Excepting a few sources, the materials that the 
author consulted were published in wartime and 
in the late 1940s and 50s. He claims that the work 
draws primarily on information available in Soviet 
archives, but he simply cites “Soviet Historical 
Archives." “Soviet Diplomatic Archives," and 
"Soviet Military Archives" without further infor- 
mation. 

There are merits, however, in the book. It is 
refreshing to read a Soviet version of World War II 
and the Russian contributions. The reader may 
well benefit from the listing of a large number of 
Soviet studies on the subject in the bibliography. 
Nonetheless, the book is a disappointment as a 
measure of Soviet standards of scholarship. 

YOJI AKASHI 
University of Malaya 


WILLIAM J. DUIKER. The Rise of Nationalism in Viet- 
nam, 1900-1941. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1976. Pp. 313. $15.00. 


What should have been common knowledge, but 
alas was not, namely that the Vietnamese Com- 
munist movement did not emerge from nothing- 
ness, is ably demonstrated in this volume. The Rise 
of Nationalsim in Vietnam, 1900-1941 offers a compre- 
hensive historical background to the two hor- 
rendous Indochinese wars of the last generation. 
William J. Duiker carries the story as far as the 
founding of the Vietminh (Vietnamese Independ- 
ence League) in May 1941, thereby providing sub- 
stantial information on the crucial fifteen years 
after the mid-1920s, the termination point of the 
other major study of late nineteenth-and early 
twentieth-century Vietnamese nationalism, David 
Marr's Vietnamese Anticolontalism, 1885-1925. Duiker 
also gives more data on Communist predecessors 
and nationalist rivals than does John McAlister’s 
Vieinam: The Origins of Revolution, which focuses on 
the Communists, and he nicely supplements the 
more general studies of Alexander Woodside, Jo- 
seph Buttinger, Helen Lamb, Ralph Smith, and 
others. 

Duiker, however, does not break much ground 
not already covered in these studies. Nor does he 
give as penetrating an analysis of the earlier oppo- 
sition to the French as Marr, or of the Communists 
as McAlister. But in pulling together many 
strands and carrying them forward to the ascend- 
ancy of the Communists, he effectively supports 
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his important conclusion that Vietnamese Com- 
munism was "born out of the nationalist move- 
ment" (p. 285) and in turn “‘took over the mantle 
of nationalism in Vietnam" (p. 290). It is unfortu- 
nate, to say the least, that our policy-makers did 
not understand this connection twenty years ago, 
and also unfortunate that more English-speaking 
historians did not take up Vietnamese studies in 
time to argue this conclusion. 

There are some questionable passages. Duiker 
speaks, for example, of Vietnam's having only it- 
self to blame for its "inability to stem the tide of 
French advance" in the nineteenth century, as if 
other third-world countries had been able to do so. 
Later he follows the frequent tendency to over- 
stress foreign, especially Chinese and French, in- 
fluences on Vietnamese patriots, without adequate 
attention to their indigenous roots. Among other 
points, one would like to know what happened to 
the Trotskyists, who, we are told, were the domi- 
nant group in Saigon in 1939 (p. 253). 

Despite such minor problems, in showing the 
deep roots of anti-imperialism in Vietnam and that 
“it was first and foremost the communists who 
made the effort to transform a nationalism into a 
mass phenomenon” (p. 290), Duiker has contrib- 
uted a valuable study. 

JAMES P. HARRISON 
Hunter College, 
City University of New York 


S. J. TAMBIAH. World Conqueror and World Renouncer: 
A Study of Buddhism and Polity in Thailand against a 
Historical Background. (Cambridge Studies in Social 
Anthropology, number 15.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 557. $37.50. 


S. J. Tambiah's study of Buddhism and polity in 
Thailand is a complex, but uneven work. The book 
opens with an exposition of the classic concepts of 
Buddhist kingship and cosmology, comparing 
them with Brahmanical ideas. Thai Buddhism 
and polity are treated in terms of this classic 
model. The reform movements of the nineteenth 
century and the Sangha Acts of the twentieth are 
also covered. The second part of the book, an 
account of contemporary relations between the 
state and the Sangha, is based on research in 
Thailand. 

Tambiah is at his best when dealing directly 
with primary sources, classic Buddhist texts, and 
his own research. Difficulties appear, however, in 
the connective sections between his discussion of 
the classic Buddhist concepts of kingship and pol- 
ity and his description of modern practices. The 
theoretical concepts by which he seeks to relate the 
opening and the closing chapters of his book, his 
galactic (concentric circles) and radial (center- 
dominated) polities, do not provide an adequate 
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description of the way in which Thai society func- 
tioned in the past, nor of the way in which it deals 
with the present. Little difference exists between 
the two models: the galactic polity possesses cen- 
trist elements—the degree of local autonomy is 
overstated— while the modern radial/centrist state 
has decentralized some of its functions, supporting 
regional economic and educational centers. 

The absence of references to Thai-language ma- 
terials, particularly those concerned with Thai his- 
tory and the Thai practice of Buddhism, poses ad- 
ditional problems. The classic Buddhist texts do 
provide a model for Thai polity. But was that 
model followed in all of its aspects? Might not 
there have been reinterpretation of the classic texts 
in accord with local society and local traditions, 
including pre-Buddhist ones? 

Tambiah’s study mentions only a single Thai 
source, the Pali Jinakalamali of Chiangmai. There 
are no references to the corpus of Buddhist liter- 
ature produced in Chiangmai or in other Buddhist 
centers in Thailand. This is unfortunate, espe- 
cially since much of this material is in print: his- 
torical chronicles (tamnan and phongsawadan), 
temple histories, inscriptions, biographies of reli- 
gious leaders, Buddhist sermons, and com- 
mentaries. No definitive study of Thai Buddhism 
can be written without the use of these materials. 

Tambiah is strangely reluctant to consult the 
work of many younger scholars, among them, 
Janice Stargardt’s study of Pagan, I. Mabbett’s 
interpretation of the Devaraja cult of Angkor, 
Charnvit Kasetsiri’s thesis on Ayutthaya, and E. 
T. Flood’s thesis on Japanese-Thai relations in the 
1930s. Recent research, such as Michael Aung 
Thwin’s study on Pagan, which presents an alter- 
native theory regarding monarchial attempts to 
purify the Sangha, and Nidhi Aeusrivongse's ar- 
ticle on ancestor worship at Angkor, is moving in 
quite: different directions from Tambiah's work by 
stressing indigenous/local aspects of kingship and 
polity. Both approaches, the study of classic texts 
and the study of local traditions, need to be taken 
into account in the study of Southeast Asia. 

CONSTANCE M. WILSON 
Northern Illinois University 


LEONARD Y. ANDAYA. The Kingdom of Johor, 
1641-1728. London: Oxford University Press. 1975. 


Pp. xvii, 394. $35.50. 


An alliance with the Dutch in the capture of Ma- 
lacca from the Portuguese in 164: gave Johor the 
chance to become the predominant Malay power 
in the Straits. The conquest of Johor by a Min- 
angkabau pretender to the sultanate in 1718 de- 
stroyed its authority. 

This is a history of the kingdom as a political 
institution, not of the countries subject to its au- 
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thority. The facts are almost all derived from 
Dutch records, though the Malay chronicles pro- 
vide orientation for interpreting them. The author 
demonstrates, however, that history based on Eu- 
ropean records need not be Europe-centered. He 
keeps the spotlight on the shifting center of govern- 
ment, its officers and notables, and the people— 
mainly Orang Laut (sea Malays), who gave effect to 
its policies. A part of the kingdom (such as Siak) is 
illuminated when it receives political attention 
from Johor, then falls back into the shadows. 

A pioneering work such as this must be chrono- 
logical, but to be memorable and therefore useful 
it must string events on a coherent line of narrative 
with credible actors. Here Tun Abdul Jamil, the 
major statesman of the period after 1641, appears 
as a rational man in an intelligible institutional 
setting, in negotiation with the Dutch and at war 
against Jambi. Leonard Y. Andaya maintains a 
line of narrative through the years of internal stress 
after the murder of Sultan Mahmud Syah in 1699 
and uses the narrative to illustrate the political 
system. 

The period 1718-28 was the beginning of a new 
era, full treatment of which in the manner of this 
book would require a switch of the spotlight to the 
Minangkabau and Buginese polities. : 

The author is very conscious of the political 
importance of trade and of the political nursing it 
needed. He indicates its vicissitudes where they 
are relevant, but discusses only incidentally the 
institutions and methods by which it was devel- 
oped and exploited. He makes a useful distinction 
between “directed piracy"—which was an in- 
strument of commercial policy—and “undirected 
piracy" which negated it. Entrepot trade in the 
Lingga-Riau archipelago, which was an annoy- 
ance to the Dutch in the Buginese period, had 
evidently been tolerated in the earlier period when 
it was controlled by a friendly Johor. The alterna- 
tive was undirected piracy that threatened the pro- 
visioning of Malacca. 

Southeast Asia has been politically fragmented, 
but there are common features in the various tradi- 
tional societies. This book treats only a small frag- 
ment, but the student of Southeast Asia will feel at 
home and will find many suggestive hints and 
questions that are incidental to the narrative. 

H. R. C. WRIGHT 
McGill University 


GEOFFREY BLAINEY. 7 riumph of the Nomads: A Histo 
of Aboriginal Australia. Woodstock, N.Y.: Overloo 
ress. 1976. Pp. x, 285. $15.00. 


Newly appointed Ernest Scott Professor in Mel- 
bourne, Geoffrey Blainey confirms his consid- 
erable reputation with yet another brilliant book. 
In this history of Australia prior to white settle- 
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ment in 1788, Blainey has distilled the latest schol- 
arship along with published primary materials 
(but has apparently rejected use of interviews with 
present-day tribes) into a book which asserts that 
the aborigines triumphed over changing climate, 
shoreline, food supply, and vegetation. More im- 
portantly, he takes the rather fixed and static soci- 
ological and anthropological model of the struc- 
ture of aboriginal life and explains in historical 
terms how periodic changes were made in that 
model. He accepts the findings of the Lake Mungo 
diggings which in 1969 established the existence of 
aborigines in Australia at least 30,000, and possibly 
as many as 38,000, years ago. He makes much of 
this time-scale, because, as the last Ice Age ended, 
the shoreline of present-day Australia shrank by 
one-seventh as the seas rose, and Tasmania and 
New Guinea were separated. 

Blainey discusses several theories regarding 
their origins, but inclines to the one that has the 
aborigines, as brave seafarers, coming across the 
stepping-stones from South East Asia before the 
glacial age ended. They discovered an empty con- 
tinent, populated it, and adjusted to the naturally 
changing environment, and further modified vege- 
tation by the use of fire. (One whole chapter is 
devoted to the fire stick used to burn off vegetation 
before the rains came.) They had no homes, crops, 
or woolsheds, and smoke was ever-present in the 
Australian air; “fire was central to their life, affect- 
ing nearly every activity” (p. 71). Blainey clearly 
implies that there were no tight physical bound- 
aries, but much tribal migration. Moreover, he 
shows warfare as more deadly and losses more 
severe than most current scholarship indicates. 

He scrutinizes many theories about questions 
such as why the giant marsupial became extinct, 
or what happened to the Tasmanian devil and the 
huge moa bird. Blainey makes constant analogies 
to present conditions; some of these are daring, 
some startling. For example: “If we specify the 
main ingredients of a good standard of living as 
food, health, shelter and warmth, the average 
aboriginal was probably as well off as the average 
European in 1800” (p. 225). His chapter “The 
Hunters" tells much about the skillful use of the 
spear, the boomerang, and the waddy. The variety 
of diet —from an enormous number of plants, to 
ducks, bird’s eggs, fish, shellfish, Bogong moths, 
and marsupials—causes Blainey to disprove the 
conclusions of early explorers that the aborigine 
was exclusively carnivorous. Their sophisticated 
trapping equipment was made of wood, bones, 
and fiber; their eyesight and sense of smell 
amazingly keen; and their mimicry of bird and 
animal life eerily lifelike. 

Blainey speaks of their use of herbs with medici- 
nal properties, and he makes much of abortion and 
infanticide because “in a nomadic society only one 
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child-in-arms was manageable” (p. 96). Further- 
more, he states that no animal milk was available 
in Australia. The chapter “Medicines and Drugs, 
Liquids and Cosmetics” is true vintage Blainey. 
“Cosmetics,” he writes, "gave a wonderful 
amount of pleasure” (p. 182). This is typical of his 
understated, impish sense of humor. There are 
four excellent maps, but, alas, no photographs. 
SAMUEL CLYDE McCULLOCH 
University of California, 
Irvine 


UNITED STATES 


. GABRIEL KOLKO. Main Currenis in Modern American 


History. New York: Harper and Row. 1976. Pp. xi, 
433. $15.00. 


Gabriel Kolko's Main Currents in Modern American 
History is a political tract presented in the guise of 
historical analysis. Its animating spirit is the au- 
thor's conviction that the United States is an irrep- 
arably sick society. The villain is “an all-sub- 
suming capitalism." And his historical analysis is 
devoted to showing “the limits of capitalism and 
its social order in dealing with its emerging diffi- 
culties" (p. ix). 

The crux of what Kolko views as the fundamen- 
tal “structural” defect of American capitalism is 
that its inequitable distribution of income and 
wealth results in the lack of sufficient consumer 
demand to absorb the output of the existing pro- 
ductive facilities, much less to provide profitable 
investment opportunities for surplus capital. Do- 
mestic efforts to resolve this dilemma—whether by 
business resorting to governmental action to im- 
pose stabilization and integration during the Pro- 
gressive era and the New Deal or by the high 
military spending in the post-World War II 
years—have provided no more than temporary re- 
lief. The present recession showed that “the capi- 
talist economy's traditional nemesis of inadequate 
demand and overexpansion had reappeared in al- 
most classic form despite all the vast means that 
had been employed to counteract them" (p. 339). 

The inadequacy—indeed, Kolko implies, the in- 
evitable failure—of domestic solutions has left 
American capitalism more and more dependent 
for its continued profitability upon access to mar- 
kets, investment opportunities, and raw materials 
abroad. Thus, Kolko argues, the two foundation 
stones of American foreign policy have been to 
integrate its fellow capitalist powers into a free- 
trade system dominated by the United States, 
while simultaneously resisting—covertly when 
possible, but increasingly through the direct appli- 
cation of military violence—nationalist and revolu- 
tionary socialist movements throughout the world. 
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Yet here too the result has been failure. In the 
1970s the United States faces worsening rivalry 
with a resurgent Western Europe and Japan. 
More importantly, Vietnam has decisively shown 
the inability of the United States to resist the accel- 
erating process of revolutionary change despite its 
resort to "terror and virtually unlimited violence" 
(p. 348). 

Kolko's convoluted and jargon-filled prose style 
makes for difficult reading. And the broad outlines 
of his analysis are hardly new. But even the histo- 
rian who does not share his premises will find 
much of profit in this book. Avoiding a simple- 
minded economic determinism, Kolko does an ex- 
cellent job of delineating the conflicts among dif- 
ferent interests over policies and tactics within the 
limits imposed by the dominant consensus on pre- 
serving and protecting capitalism. At the same 
time, he presents an illuminating analysis of how 
immigration, ethnic and racial divisions, 
geographic and occupational mobility, and gov- 
ernment policies to guarantee relatively full em- 
ployment have combined to prevent the emergence 
of class consciousness among the workers. 

As a political tract, this work will appeal only to 
the already converted. Even many of those sympa- 
thetic to his indictment will be put off by Kolko's 
deep pessimism about the likelihood, or even pos- 
sibility, of any meaningful change from within. His 
view of the future is a gloomy—or, to be more 
accurate, apocalyptic—vision of the United States 
“now locked into an enduring, permanent crisis at 
home and in the world” (p. 398). 

JOHN BRAEMAN 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


ROBERT V. WELLS. The Population of the British Colo- 
nies in America before 1776; A Survey of Census Data. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1975. Pp. 
xii, 342. $18.50. 


Until fairly recently social historians who were 
interested in the preindustrial population of early 
America easily served their readers by quoting 
Benjamin Franklin's 1755 statement that the popu- 
lation doubled every twenty years. So much for 
statistics. The rationale had an equal simplicity: 
the combination of the “Divine Benediction” (as 
one Connecticut governor put it), an "Industrious 
temperate Life, and Early Marriage" resulted in a 
naturally high birth rate. Of course, Franklin's 
pamphlet was a polemic designed to demonstrate 
to Britain the prowess of the Americans. As for 
"Early Marriage" in Connecticut, that too could 
be true. However, the 1756 census that the gover- 
nor had in front of him when he penned his note on 
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its pastoral virtues contains no information on 
marriage ages. The excellent records for the town 
of Guilford do show an average age of twenty-six 
for male marriage in the first of the eighteenth 
century. Is twenty-six early or late? If we want 
more than a literary debate only comparative data 
can resolve this issue. 

We also have Evarts B. Greene's and Virginia D. 
Harrington's the American Population before the Fed- 
eral Census of 1790 which contains what census ma- 
terial was then known as well as such contempo- 
rary estimates as Governor Shirley’s belief in 1746 
that Connecticut’s inhabitants could be calculated 
at "more than one-half of" the number in Mas- 
sachusetts. How does one use such diverse 
sources? Precisely what is needed is what Greene 
and Harrington consciously eschewed—a “‘sys- 
tematic interpretation of the material.” 

We now have a guide in Robert V. Wells’ superb 
The Population of the British Colonies in America before 
1776, which is based upon 124 censuses covering 
twenty-one colonies for the period 1623 to 1775. 
The vast majority of these 68 censuses for North 
America and 56 for the West Indies have not been 
known or used as a corpus by historians. Here they 
are all subject to a systematic analysis dealing with 
household size, race, age composition, sex ratios, 
family size and composition, and military status. 
Wells’ monograph commences with an introductory 
essay on his subject, its sources, and his general 
method, then covers Newfoundland and the other 
northern colonies, New England, the middle colo- 
nies, the South, and the islands, and concludes 
with two synthetic chapters dealing with colonial 
patterns and the composition of the household. 
Some of the findings indicate that by the mid- 
eighteenth century ‘‘fertility began to decline” in 
New England, New York, and even in Maryland, 
which had a 2.7 percent growth rate between 1704 
and 1762. (In Maryland part of this increase came 
about from "'slaves being added” to the labor sup- 
ply "in addition to, rather than in place of, ser- 
vants.") For New Jersey, Wells finds that the 
Quaker religion “was not an important factor in 
determining demographic behavior," thus possi- 
bly revising his earlier work on New York Quakers 
and the belief that the sect constituted an advanced 
social cohort. This book makes manifest some re- 
gional differences; for example, in Virginia in 1704, 
46.9 percent of the adult males were associated 
with a "family" while the New England compos- 
ite is in excess of 7o percent. Throughout the colo- 
nies the size of the household was at its peak when 
the male head of the household was between thirty- 
five and forty-four years of age; rich families were 
larger than poor ones; and households headed by 
blacks or Indians or women were smaller than 
those headed by white males. This work, rich in 
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comparative data, sensitive to temporal and re- 
gional variations, careful in its inferences, sophis- 
ticated in its correlations, is now the standard 
authority on our early demographic patterns. 
JOHN J. WATERS 
University of Rochester 


JOHN PHILLIP REID. A Better Kind of Hatchet: Law, 
Trade, and Diplomacy in the Cherokee Nation during the 
Early Years of European Contact. University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press. 1976. Pp. vi, 


249. $14.50. 


Writing Indian history from an Indian perspective 
has never been a simple task, for most of the re- 
cords of Indian-white relations were written by 
Europeans who looked upon Indians in terms of 
white culture. With the help of modern anthropol- 
ogy, however, it is possible to interpret these mate- 
rials with greater insight and to understand more 
fully Indian society, Indian reactions to Euro- 
peans, and the cross-cultural tensions that often 
existed. Combining a knowledge of history, an- 
thropology, and the law, John Phillip Reid has 
successfully penetrated the Cherokee mind and 
produced an exceptionally able history of Chero- 
kee-white relations in late seventeenth- and early 
eighteenth-century South Carolina. 

South Carolinians, in keeping with most other 
colonials, persisted in trying to fit Indian in- 
stitutions into familiar European patterns. It con- 
fused the English to dea] with a host of headmen 
from numerous Cherokee villages, and they were 
unable to understand that a Cherokee chief ruled 
by persuasion and spoke for only his own village. 
The English made occasional attempts to tidy up 
Cherokee government by creating a native "king" 
who would be sole negotiator between his nation 
and the English. Reid takes sharp issue with some 
other historians who have credited the English 
with success in this endeavor. 

In an effort to avoid another disaster such as the 
Yamassee War, which was caused by severe trader 
exploitation of these Indians, South Carolina offi- 
cials made consistent attempts to regulate the In- 
dian trade and control the often unruly traders. 
Reid's valuable description of the often futile ef- 
forts over the years of the colony's administrators 
demonstrates that the well-meaning officials had 
not only merchant and trader interests to contend 
with, but Cherokee law, which differed profoundly 
from English common law. Neither Cherokees nor 
whites were able to understand each other's legal 
or social systems. 

Approaching Cherokee history from the stand- 
point of its legal institutions is innovative and adds 
an important perspective to Cherokee studies. 
Reid's perceptive handling of the material and his 
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knowledge and interpretation of native law and its 
influence on Cherokee social and political struc- 
ture mark this book as a major scholarly contribu- 
tion. 
BARBARA GRAYMONT 
Nyack College 


DAVID E. VAN DEVENTER. The Emergence of Provincial 
New Hampshire, 1623-1741. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press. 1976. Pp. xviii, 302. $14.50. 


The Emergence of Provincial New Hampshire is one of 
the latest in a recent spate of books dealing with 
the socioeconomic life of New England outside of 
Massachusetts. Despite minor flaws, it is the best 
of those studies. 

David E. Van Deventer’s task was not an easy 
one. New Hampshire was settled neither by a 
single group nor for a single motive. For most of 
this period New Hampshire did not have a sepa- 
rate existence, the area originally being peopled by 
the inhabitants of four autonomous towns (Dover, 
Portsmouth, Exeter, and Hampton) and later gov- 
erned as part of Massachusetts. Van Deventer be- 
gins his study with the founding of the initial set- 
tlements and an analysis of the origins and goals of 
the colonists and of the opportunities and limita- 
tions presented them by the natural environment. 
Part 2, “The Promise of the Land,” examines the 
decisions reached by the settlers in their attempts 
to utilize the land and timber resources and the 
threats posed to their achievement of those goals 
by the proprietary controversy, Indian wars, and 
boundary disputes. The third part treats the rise of 
trade and the growing importance of a mercantile 
elite whose capital came from the profits of the 
lumber industry. Van Deventer analyzes the op- 
portunities that existed for mercantile advance- 
ment; internal hindrances such as capital and la- 
bor shortages and inflation; external obstacles 
provided by wars and competition from England 
and Massachusetts; and the adjustments made by 
the merchants to circumvent those threats. In his 
final part Van Deventer examines the role of these 
economic developments in the transformation of 
the colony’s political structure from localism to 
centralization, and of its societal values from com- 
munalism to individualism. 

Van Deventer’s research is impressive and his 
thirty-four tables and detailed notes provide effec- 
tive evidence supporting his conclusions. He is 
particularly sensitive to the interaction between 
environment, economic aspirations, and the out- 
side forces that impinge on those aspirations. His 
analysis of the relationship between those factors 
and social change is excellent. He overreaches 
himself, however, in claiming that his analysis pro- 
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vides the key to understanding the emergence of 
provincial New Hampshire's society, for while he 
recognizes the role of values in social change he 
treats the values of the colonists in a static, 
unimaginative manner. Yet while more attention 
to the processes of ideological adaptation would 
have made it more persuasive, Provincial New 
Hampshire should become the basic study in its 
field and a volume with valuable methodological 
implications for all scholars in colonial studies. 
FRANCIS J. BREMER 
Thomas More College 


ouri E. ILLICK. Colonial Pennsylvania: A History. (A 
istory of the American Colonies in Thirteen Vol- 
umes.) New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1976. 
Pp. xix, 359. $15.00. 


Joseph E. Illick's book is a very good attempt at a 
very difficult undertaking—a short scholarly his- 
tory of colonial Pennsylvania. One reason that this 
book is a success is that the author has chosen to 
meet head on many of the social, political, and 
economic intricacies of early Pennsylvania society. 
He has, of course, been forced to simplify, but he 
has written a book to which one may confidently 
turn for a sound word on a number of issues recent 
historians have identified as important. This kind 
of completeness and integrity is always to be 
lauded in such a book, but there are from time to 
time unfortunate side effects. Occasionally, as one 
moves from a summary of one problem to that of 
another the pace becomes mechanical and the 
transitions contrived. But, in fairness, that is al- 
ways hard to avoid in a survey. 

If there is one underlying theme in the book it is 
that conveyed most clearly by the chapter head- 
ings—the gradual growth and maturation of a 
complex social entity. Yet the main means by 
which Illick has tried to convey this theme is a 
comparison between the intentions, values, accom- 
plishments, and, in a word, the worlds of William 
Penn and Benjamin Franklin. There is strength in 
this juxtaposition. Some of Illick's best writing and 
insights are a product of this comparison, and in 
some ways Penn and Franklin do speak for Penn- 
sylvania. But not completely. For neither can en- 
compass the cornplexities of the society that he is 
to represent, and neither serves as a suitable ve- 
hicle to illustrate the actual transition from utopia 
to commonwealth. 'The weakest parts of the book 
are those covering the interim period between the 
seventeenth-century world of Penn and the mid- 
eighteenth century world of Franklin. And multi- 
faceted as Franklin was, Revolutionary Pennsylva- 
nia far surpassed him. The point is that to some 
extent Illick sacrificed his underlying theme of the 
gradual growth and maturing of a complex society 
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and his explanation of that process to his Penn- 
Franklin comparison. 

These few reservations aside, this is a worth- 
while book, a good, solid introduction to the his- 
tory of colonial Pennsylvania. 

ALAN TULLY 
University of British Columbia 


LARRY R. GERLACH. Prologue to Independence: New 
gro in the Coming of the American Revolution. New 

runswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. 1976. 
Pp. xxi, 535. $25.00. 


New Jersey's colonial and revolutionary history 
has not engendered an extensive literature. Small 
in size, split by the circumstances of its founding 
and development into eastern and western sec- 
tions, and dominated by its larger neighbors, 
Philadelphia and New York City, this little colony, 
caricatured as a ''cask tapped at both ends," has 
not been mined by any of the newer schools of 
historiography—demographic, economic, or ide- 
ological. Yet New Jersey was the "cockpit of the 
Revolution,” a scene of bloody civil war as well as 
important Anglo-American engagements, and the 
home of one of the ablest of the patriot war gover- 
nors. Larry Gerlach also believes that New Jersey 
furnishes an excellent case history of how Ameri- 
cans moved from protest to rebellion and thence to 
secession from the empire. In this thoroughly re- 
searched and richly detailed study, he relates how 
the Revolution came to New Jersey between the 
years 1763 and 1776. 

Gerlach views his subject largely from the van- 
tage point of politics: his sources are more often 
the records of legislators and chief executives than 
the annals of the underside; and his book is admit- 
tedly “traditional narrative history." But in this 
genre, it is an outstanding product. What Ger- 
lach's researches demonstrate is that New Jersey 
was an extremely unlikely candidate for rebellion 
in 1763. A land of ethnically diverse peoples, the 
province was nevertheless homogeneous enough 
socially and occupationally to avoid deep splits in 
its social structure. Its politics were diffuse and 
unstructured, but they spawned no great clashes of 
rival families or conflicts between differing politi- 
cal ideologies. The imperial measures which 
caused shock waves in other colonies produced 
only ripples in the garden colony. 

In the revolutionary movement after 1763, New 
Jersey followed the lead of its neighbors rather 
than moving independently into rebellion. Always, 
Jerseyites showed a caution and moderation which 
made them more like their compatriots in Dela- 
ware and North Carolina than in Virginia or Mas- 
sachusetts. New Jersey had irritants enough is- 
suing from Whitehall—currency restrictions, 
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customs exactions, heavy troop quartering, and 
incompetent British-appointed judges—but they 
were felt more symbolically than substantively: 
they were continuing illustrations of New Jersey's 
subordination to British interests. In 1776 Jersey- 
ites became reluctant rebels by the logic of events 
around them rather than from the pressures of 
domestic grievances. The revolution they made 
thereby was pre-eminently political and constitu- 
tional, not social or ideological. Thus, Gerlach 
concludes, New Jersey entered statehood as an act 
of secession from the empire, not as a protest 
against the social order. 

Gerlach's documentation proves his case ade- 
quately enough, but is the documentation suf- 
ficiently comprehensive? Gerlach finds few 
ideological, philosophical, or even religious issues 
raised in the literature emanating from New Jer- 
sey. But if Jerseyites were so readily influenced by 
neighbors in their constitutional and political 
views, it seems hardly likely that they could have 
missed the psychological and ideological ferment 
reflected in the press of the other colonies. Then, 
too, Gerlach describes the movement toward inde- 
pendence in New Jersey as a rather broadly based 
steady progression, giving it a kind of inevitability 
which seems belied by the very active loyalism that 
developed in the state after 1776. Nevertheless, 
Gerlach makes a forceful case for his proposition 
that “New Jersey offers a classic example of the 
moderate rebellion launched to further liberty not 
license, designed to create not destroy, intended to 
reform not revolutionize." Whether New Jersey is 
thereby representative of the larger revolutionary 
movement or unique within it is a question that 
Gerlach's specialized account cannot really an- 
swer. 

MILTON M. KLEIN 
New York University, 
School of Law 


HERBERT LEVENTHAL. In the Shadow of the Enlight- 
enment: Occultism and Renaissance Science in Eighteenth- 
Century America. New York: New York University 
Press. 1976. Pp. 330. $15.00. 


Taking his cue from Paul Oskar Kristeller’s dic- 
tum that "historians, like journalists, are apt to 
concentrate on news and to forget that there is a 
complex and broad situation which remained 
unaffected by the events of the moment," Herbert 
Leventhal has put together a book on the survival 
of Renaissance beliefs concerning the occult and of 
Renaissance science into the period of the Ameri- 
can Enlightenment. In the process he has hunted 
down and assembled much curious and interesting 
information. His subject is cultural lag—some- 
times related to class, as in the case of judicial 
astrology, which was generally ridiculed by edu- 


cated persons in the eighteenth century yet sur- 
vived in the popular almanacs, but more often not 
so related, as with natural astrology, which was 
generally accepted by all classes alike. 

The subject is not, however, always clearly con- 
ceived. One wonders, for example, whether the 
best and most provocative chapter, on rattlesnake 
fascination, belongs in the book at all. Beliefs 
about rattlesnake fascination, although they even- 
tually came to be associated with older beliefs 
about the evil eye, were not a cultural relic of the 
Renaissance but, as Leventhal himself demon- 
strates, a product of the Enlightenment. 

There is an abundance of small errors, both 
typographical and grammatical, and some of them 
are to be found in quotations as well as in the 
author's own prose. More serious are the errors of 
fact and of interpretation. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that “burning in colonial America seems to 
have been reserved for the one offense considered 
even more heinous than witchcraft—slave revolts."' 
But, in fact, burning was a consequence of estab- 
lished law, not of public opinion in colonial Amer- 
ica. In England and in most English colonies it 
was the penalty for petty treason, and the murder 
of a master by a slave was one form of petty 
treason. Also we find the author constructing, on 
extremely inadequate evidence, a theory that the 
magic of the Pennsylvania Germans was “learned 
and sophisticated” as opposed to the folk magic of 
the English colonies. “Simple witches in the rest of 
the colonies,” he tells us, “were never thought to 
have owned . . . a learned book." In the first place 
it is demonstrably untrue to assert that handbooks 
of magic, whether learned or unlearned, were not 
to be found in English America. In the second 
place, one wonders how scholarly the grimoires in 
use among eighteenth-century Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans actually were. Most of them in use today are 
compendia of simple folk charms and recipes. 

At times one has to question the author's sense 
of proportion, as when he relates a small hoax of 
Benjamin Franklin's, involving a reference to the 
Virgin Mary and then solemnly assures us that 
"although clever, this was perhaps not in the best 
of taste." And one occasionally finds him making a 
statement which simply does not make sense; he 
tells us, for example, that Charles Morton listed in 
his Compendium Physicae "five categories of spirits, 
exclusive of God," the last of which is "matter... 
with nothing of spirit about it.” In short, while this 
book should help to open up a neglected area to 
investigation, much more work will be necessary 
before we begin to approach an adequate sense of 
it. 

CHADWICK HANSEN 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 
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MILTON W. HAMILTON. Sir William Johnson: Colonial 
American, 1715-1763. (National University Pub- 
lications.) Port Washington. N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 402. $17.50. 


In 1776 one observer remembered the late Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson as Hamlet recalled his father: “He 
was a man, take him for all in all, I shall not look 
upon his like again.” Perhaps it is this quality in 
him that makes his spirit so difficult to capture. 
The most recent attempt is by Milton W. Ham- 
ilton, coeditor of the Johnson Papers and former 
state historian of New York. The focus is on Wil- 
liam Johnson’s financial activities and his exploits 
during the French and Indian War. Of particular 
concern were Johnson’s accomplishments vis-a-vis 
the English and New England officers serving with 
him. 

Unfortunately, this is not the “fresh, critical" 
biography which the author had been moved to 
prepare out of his conviction that Johnson’s “true 
historic importance . . . has yet to be fully appreci- 
ated." Too concerned with correcting the romanti- 
cized older studies, the biographer never reveals 
William Johnson the man and his motives. The 
questions, therefore, still remain to be answered. 
Why did the well-connected and able Johnson fail 
to ally himself by marriage to a powerful New 
York family? Why instead did he enter a number 
of informal liaisons? What was the darker side of 
this complex man? Why did he remain aloof from 
much of New York politics? 


There is disappointment also in the description 
of William Johnson as Indian superintendent, for 
the native Americans are almost nonexistent in the 
book. Yet when an individual serves so long among 
the native peoples as did Johnson, readers of his 
biography are curious about his perceptions of the 
tribal peoples and theirs of him. Apparently there 
was no attempt in this study to incorporate per- 
tinent anthropological literature on the Iroquois or 
recent scholarship in native American history. 


Some of the gaps which appear in the scholar- 
ship would have been filled, no doubt, by the 
inclusion of a bibliography, but there is none. 
Wading through the notes, moreover, the reader 
will find a noticeable hiatus in recent references— 
not only in regard to the secondary literature, but 
also to such specific studies as David McKeith's 
dissertation on William Johnson and New York 
politics (Syracuse, 1971). 

However much the publisher would like to pro- 
mote this as the “definitive” biography of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, it will have to be supplemented by 
the earlier, more popular treatments such as those 
by Pound and Day or Flexner, as well as by recent 
specialized studies. 

JAMES H. O'DONNELL III 
Marietta College 
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LESTER J. CAPPON ei al., editors. Atlas of Early Ameri- 
can History: The Revolutionary Era, 1760-1790. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, for the 
Newberry Library and the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. 1976. Pp. xvi, 157. 
$125.00. 


All persons familiar with the course of scholarship 
in early American history during recent decades 
are aware of the handsome contributions of Lester 
Cappon and Lawrence Towner. With this atlas 
they have almost outdone themselves. Cappon was 
the general editor, and Towner was primarily re- 
sponsible for securing the necessary financial sup- 
port. The Institute of Early American History and 
the Newberry Library were joint sponsors. 

The planning of the atlas began about fifteen 
years ago, and the scheme of it was carefully and 
maturely framed. Although the maps and charts 
cover the Revolutionary period, they throw light 
upon the entire range of early American history. 
The approach is that of the historian rather than 
that of the historical geographer. The contents of 
the atlas are arranged in three divisions dealing 
with the colonies before 1775, the War of Inde- 
pendence, and the formative years ending with the 
census of 1790. 

The scope of the information supplied in graphic 
form is remarkable and cannot be fully indicated 
in this review. It includes such matters as the 
locations of Indian villages, royal mail routes, resi- 
dences of American members of learned societies, 
circulation of newspapers, locations of ironworks, 
locations of churches and academies, British cus- 
toms districts, the spread of the news of the battle 
of Lexington-Concord, military activities and set- 
tlements of the Loyalists, Western settlements and 
territories, representation in Congress and state 
legislatures, and sentiment regarding the Consti- 
tution of 1787. An unusual and appealing feature is 
partial description of the War of Independence by 
means of maps that indicate the level of military 
activity in specific areas at specific times. Of 
course, the atlas contains maps illustrating the 
Proclamation of October 7, 1763, the treaty of 
peace of 1783, and territorial boundaries of all 
sorts. Especially notable in the opinion of this 
reviewer are the fine maps of the colonies and of 
colonial cities. 

In sum, although the general editor refers to the 
atlas as complementary to that of Paullin and 
Wright, it amply covers the founding time of the 
American republic and does not need support 
from or reference to any other work. Indeed, it is 
superb. 

JOHN R. ALDEN 
Duke University 


RICHARD M. JELLISON, editor. Society, Freedom, and 
Conscience: The American Revolution in Virginia, Mas- 
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sachusells, and New York. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company. 1976. Pp. 233. $9.95. 


'This slim yet weighty volume consists of revisions 
of the 1973-75 McClellan Lectures presented at 
Miami University (Ohio) in commemoration of 
the bicentennial of the American Revolution. Pub- 
lication of these three extended essays treating “a 
significant aspect of the revolutionary years" in 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and New York is justified 
on the grounds that they collectively "offer not 
only important insights into the Revolution but 
also reveal the nature and thrust of current re- 
search in American colonial history." 

In analyzing the political culture of eighteenth- 
century Virginia, Jack P. Greene continues his 
long-term study of the relationship between 
society, ideology, and politics in early America. 
His focus here is the Virginia gentry, that broad 
coterie based on wealth which composed 2 to 5 
percent of the population, with special attention 
given the tightly knit social group of forty-odd 
families which formed the “inner gentry.” 
Through a system of deference politics that placed 
a premium on men of demonstrable fortune and 
ability, a political code that demanded personal 
integrity and talent, and a social ideal that turned 
on stewardship and public service (a kind of politi- 
cal noblesse oblige), the gentry came to dominate 
all levels of government in the province. And that 
hegemony by an elite concerned more with prac- 
tical politics than political philosophy produced by 
mid-century unprecedented harmony and tran- 
quillity in public life. It was the threat to the status 
quo, Greene argues, posed by the fear of increased 
interference from imperial authorities abroad 
coupled with mounting socioeconomic regression 
at home that influenced the role of the Old Domin- 
ion in the coming of the Revolution. 

In contrast to Greene’s skillful synthesis of ex- 
tant scholarship augmented by perceptive inter- 
pretations of his own, Richard Bushman plows 
virgin soil in probing the political consciousness of 
Massachusetts’ farmers on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. Using the responses of the towns (featuring 
the heretofore overlooked reply from Hubbards- 
ton) to the famous "Boston Pamphlet” of 1772 as a 
frame of reference, Bushman discovers a greater 
degree of political awareness and sophistication 
among the rustics than previously believed. In fact, 
he contends there existed in the backcountry a 
“vernacular sociology" that transformed the rhet- 
oric of rebellion into a well-known scenario. Fun- 
damental to the agrarians’ conceptualization of 
the Anglo-American crisis, he argues, was a spec- 
ter of feudal oppression and descent into tenantry 
traceable in the Bay Colony to the protests of John 
Wise against Edmund Andros and the Dominion 
of New England. Thus on the eve of the Revolution 
contemporary debates over bishops and soldiers 
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awakened deep-seated hostility to lordship, both 
temporal and spiritual; abstract rhetoric such as 
"slavery" took on tangible reality in light of cur- 
rent examples of political corruption, burdensome 
taxation, and social stratification. 

Where Greene and Bushman deepen our under- 
standing of why some Americans rebelled, Mi- 
chael Kammen reminds us that for many people 
the protest-independence movement was not so 
much a struggle for either home rule or rule at 
home as a tortuous crisis of conscience. Using New 
York as a case study, he portrays the plight of 
persons who hesitated to side with the congress or 
the crown, discusses the various ways in which the 
state attempted to constrain conscience and secure 
allegiance, and examines the ritual, rhetoric, and 
implications of oath-taking. Kammen is surely cor- 
rect that the “reluctant partisans" are among the 
most neglected members of the Revolutionary gen- 
eration. As this sensitive and insightful excursus 
makes clear, a better understanding of their posi- 
tion is essential if we are to appreciate fully the 
actions not only of the committed rebels and royal- 
ists but also of those charged with maintaining 
civil authority amid civil war and revolution. 

Like all such publications, this compendium is 
vulnerable to easy criticism. Despite an excellent 
introduction by Richard Jellison, the disparate 
pieces do not form an integrated whole. Moreover, 
the lectures-turned-articles are by nature more ex- 
ploratory than definitive. Yet to be demonstrated 
are, among other things, the specific ways in which 
British policies and provincial dislocations threat- 
ened the Virginia elite, the depth and per- 
vasiveness of the feudal image in rural Massachu- 
setts, and the wellsprings of the crises of allegiance 
which plagued New Yorkers. Then, too, the collec- 
tion perpetuates the tyranny of the Big Three over 
Revolutionary literature; would that such ne- 
glected colonies as Delaware and North Carolina 
soon receive due consideration. 

The foregoing comments are not, of course, 
negative. The volume deserves unqualified praise. 
Perhaps its component parts are best read with 
historiographical bifocals: as close examinations of 
important facets of the Revolution in three colo- 
nies and as suggestive explorations of themes with 
important implications for Revolutionary America 
as a whole. 

LARRY R. GERLACH 
University of Utah 


HELEN HILL MILLER. George Mason: Gentleman Revolu- 
tionary. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 388. $18.95. 


PAMELA C. COPELAND and RICHARD K. MACMASTER. 
The Five ae Masons: Patriots and Planiers of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Charlottesville: University 
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Press of Virginia, for the Board of Regents of Gun- 
ston Hall. 1975. Pp. xiii, 341. $17.50. 


If few bicentennial tributes properly acknowledge 
the contributions of George Mason of Virginia, the 
authors of two admirable new books are not to 
blame. Helen Hill Miller and joint authors Pamela 
C. Copeland and Richard K. MacMaster in two 
quite different yet complementary biographies 
present persuasive briefs for extending greater his- 
torical attention to the squire of Gunston Hall. 
This new outburst of Mason scholarship relies 
heavily upon Robert Rutland's excellent three- 
volume edition of The Papers of George Mason, 
1725-1792 (1971), the starting point for all future 
students of Mason. 

James Madison once remarked that Mason pos- 
sessed the greatest talent for debate of anyone in 
his generation. Mason indeed employed his voice 
and his pen frequently and most effectively in the 
important political debates of the Revolutionary 
era. He was principal author of the Fairfax Re- 
solves in 1774, father of the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights in 1776, and an important participant in the 
framing of Virginia's first written constitution that 
same year. In 1787 Mason journeyed to Phila- 
delphia, his only trip outside the Chesapeake area, 
and contributed significantly to discussions at the 
constitutional convention. Rejecting finally the 
document he had helped to forge, Mason returned 
to Virginia to lead the battle there against ratifica- 
tion and to champion a federal bill of rights. He 
repeatedly used his considerable talents in public 
duty, although he was no doubt happiest when at 
home overseeing his beloved plantation and his 
family of nine children. Mason was a prototypical 
southern gentleman of the Enlightenment—con- 
cerned citizen, advocate of reform, sponsor of in- 
ternal improvements, promoter of western lands, 
and patron of the arts. His biographers have an 
unenviable task. 

Miller returns to her subject some thirty-seven 
years after she wrote George Mason, Constitutionalist. 
Her focus remains primarily on the public man 
and his political ideas, especially his contributions 
to the Bill of Rights and constitution-making, two 
subjects which have often commanded her schol- 
arly and literary attention. This latest book is less 
a traditional biography than a sweeping story of 
.the colonial move toward independence, the exten- 
sion of liberty in America, and the establishment 
of a new republican government. In such a grand 
drama, Miller often relegates Mason to the stage 
wings, and the scene of action is as likely to be 
Philadelphia, Boston, or even France, as it is the 
Northern Neck of Virginia, which Mason seldom 
left. 

Miller's George Mason: Gentleman Revolutionary is 
elegantly written and profusely illustrated. The 
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104 accompanying plates underline the broader 
scope of this work. Most are portraits of Mason's 
contemporaries or illustrations of documents, 
seals, buildings and drawings that are only loosely 
associated with Mason. While they aid in making 
this an exceptionally handsome book, one wonders 
if the cost could not have been reduced sub- 
stantially with the omission of half or more of these 
peripheral plates. Finally, Miller has chosen to 
rely almost exclusively on primary materials which 
she has combed assiduously and quotes exten- 
sively. Greater analysis and a judicious use of the 
vast secondary literature would have made this a 
richer and less simplistic work. 

Copeland and MacMaster, in contrast, have 
largely eschewed the national arena in their genea- 
logical history of The Five George Masons, but the 
result is by no means a parochial study. While 
devoting at least half of their book to George Ma- 
son IV, the patriot, they still present a model of a 
thoughtful multi-generational family history. The 
authors portray in some detail successive Masons, 
from the immigrant who arrived in Virginia in 1651 
or 1652 through the sons of the “revolutionary 
gentleman," and exercise care to place each man 
in his own social, economic, religious, and political 
milieu. The result is a skillful interweaving of biog- 
raphies with a suggestive history of the region 
between the Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers. 
Copeland and MacMaster trace the development 
of the plantation system, the feeble growth of local 
institutions, and the intermittent intrusion into the 
Northern Neck of larger issues from the outside 
world, all seen primarily through the Masons. Es- 
pecially welcome is their presentation of a definite 
community spanning the Potomac River to link 
Virginia's Northern Neck with part of Maryland's 
lower Western Shore. These regions had more in 
common with each other than either did with the 
remaining areas of their respective colonies. This 
was Mason's world; he was pre-eminently a local 
man, which the authors convey successfully with- 
out shortchanging his role in provincial and conti- 
nental affairs. They conclude the book with his 
sons who spent most of their adult lives outside 
Virginia and thus reflect the end of an era. 

Each of these books can well stand on its own. 
Where they overlap, they are in remarkable agree- 
ment; where they diverge, each nicely counterbal- 
ances the other's emphasis and reinforces its 
strengths. 

DAVID W. JORDAN 
Grinnell College 


RENÉ DE LA CROIX, DUC DE CASTRIES. La France et 
UIndépendance américaine: Le livre du bicentenaire de 
L'Indépendance. Foreword by puc DE LEVIS MIREPOIX. 
Paris: Librairie Académique Perrin. 1975. Pp. 380. 
50 fr. 
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BUCHANAN PARKER THOMSON. Spain: Forgotten Álly of 
the American Revolution. North Quincy, Mass.: 
Christopher Publishing House. 1976. Pp. 250. 
$9.75. 


These books were written in commemoration of 
the bicentennial of the American Revolution. The 
Duc de Castries presents a graceful summary of 
the American Revolution from the French per- 
spective. Buchanan Parker Thomson describes 
Spanish aid to the United States; although Span- 
ish assistance was small in comparison to French 
aid, Thomson argues that it was important. Nei- 
ther author is analytical in his treatment of the 
subject; neither incorporates scholarly work in the 
field, choosing instead to emphasize personalities. 
Castries accords credit for almost every develop- 
ment to Benjamin Franklin and George Washing- 
ton. Thomson stresses the neglected role of Don 
Diego de Garoqui in Spain and the more familiar 
actions of Bernardo de Galvez in the Mississippi 
Valley, without showing how either man was in- 
strumental in carrying out Spanish policy. 

Castries combines both military and diplomatic 
aspects of the Revolutionary War as seen from 
Paris. His portraits of French leaders are informed 
but not original. He finds the Count de Vergennes 
less than a genius, but nevertheless successful in 
honorably maintaining the conflicting alliances 
with Spain and the United States. General Ro- 
chambeau receives high marks, while Admirals 
D'Estaing and De Grasse suffer criticism for their 
unavoidable defeats at the hands of the British. 
The author glides lightly over the American side of 
the war except for the battle of Yorktown. Irritat- 
ing factual errors about the United States and its 
leaders suggest that he is not fully informed about 
this part of his subject. 

The subtitle of Thomson’s book indicates its 
major thesis. Although the author repeatedly de- 
clares that her information is new, most works 
dealing with European diplomacy tell the same 
story. Thomson cites the Spanish archives exten- 
sively but not always to best advantage. In the first 
part of the book long, unnecessary documents, 
such as cargo manifests, are reprinted; marginalia 
not written by the author of a document are repro- 
duced as if they were part of the original text. In 
the second part of the book the author discusses 
Spanish-American attacks in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, but she adds little, if anything, to previous 
accounts. 

Both authors single out John Jay for special 
opprobrium. Thomson attributes Jay's failures in 
Spain to his wife's anger at not being received by 
the Spanish Court. Castries unfairly describes 
Jay's conduct in the peace negotiations with Great 
Britain, when he departed from the French Al- 
liance, as behavior comparable to Benedict Ar- 
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nold's. Clearly what is needed is not a new ap- 
praisal of John Jay, but a systematic analysis of 
Spain during the American Revolution. In bits 
and pieces both authors give hints that the full 
story of Spanish-French and Spanish-American 
relations is not known. Despite the appearance of 
these two books, historians will still have to rely on 
the works of Samuel F. Bemis and Jonathan Dull 
to understand European participation in the 
American Revolution. 

WILLIAM STINCHCOMBE 

Syracuse University 


R. ARTHUR BOWLER. Logistics and the Failure of 
the British Army in America, 1775-1783. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 290. 
$12.50. 


DAVE RICHARD PALMER. The Way of the Fox: Ameri- 

can Stralegy in the War for America, 1775-1783. (Con- 

tributions in Military History, number 8.) West- 

pr Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1975. Pp. xx, 229. 
12.50. 


These two books add a great deal to our under- 
standing of the Revolutionary War, but they do so 
in words that were unfamiliar in the eighteenth 
century. R. Arthur Bowler observes in his preface 
that the word “logistics” comes from the French 
logistique and did not achieve its comprehensive, 
modern meaning—including procurement, trans- 
portation, supply, and maintenance of personnel 
and equipment—until the Second World War. 
Dave Richard Palmer, likewise, admits that 
“ ‘strategy’ was not a word George Washington 
used." It came into the language in the form of 
“stratagem,” and some years after Washington's 
death was used to refer to “movement beyond the 
visual circle of the enemy or out of canon shot." 
Karl von Clausewitz introduced the modern defi- 
nition, distinguishing strategy from tactics, in ana- 
lyzing the campaigns of Napoleon. 

Both Bowler and Palmer insist, however, that 
the concepts were familiar to the Revolutionary 
generation—just as sea power existed before Ma- 
han, and sex before Freud. Bowler explains in 
detail the predicament of a large regular army 
three thousand miles from its home base, and Pal- 
mer describes the advantages enjoyed by a 
national liberation force supported by powerful 
friends. Bowler's is the more specialized of the two 
books. It is the result of several years’ work in 
England, Canada, and the United States, and is 
based primarily on British service records, espe- 
cially those of the commissary, quartermaster, and 
barrackmaster generals in the Public Record Of- 
fice and elsewhere; and there is an excellent four- 
teen-page bibliography to help scholars who may 
wish to retrace the author’s steps. 
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The British faced unprecedented difficulties dur- 
ing the American Revolution. Their system of sup- 
ply was based largely on private enterprise, with 
much use of local bankers and contractors—a sys- 
tem which had always worked well in earlier wars, 
but was bound to fail when the American popu- 
lation turned hostile. The consequence of this 
change was that the British forces found them- 
selves cooped up in small areas protected by the 
armed forces, and most of their supplies had to be 
brought from “home.” Foraging parties needed 
protection by troops, and the skirmishes that en- 
sued naturally caused increased hostility. The gen- 
erals could, on occasion, get what they wanted by 
paying hard cash, but this was expensive. 

Several campaigns, perhaps all, were affected by 
these difficulties. Howe’s reluctance to get moving 
in the spring—which was roundly condemned by 
the Loyalists—can be understood more clearly if 
his supply problems are taken into account. Clin- 
ton’s refusal to release supply ships for the return 
trip to England, though this policy retarded his 
logistical build-up, can also be understood when 
the implications of impending evacuation from 
Philadelphia, or even possibly from New York, are 
fully appreciated. The British forces in New York 
came close to suffering the fate of those in York- 
town on more than one occasion. Bowler provides, 
as an appendix, a chart depicting British Army 
food reserves from 1775 to 1781. Unfortunately for 
the British, their supply problems were never 
really solved until 1781, and by then it was too late. 
Meanwhile, many of the supply officers had qui- 
etly accumulated private fortunes. 

Palmer’s thesis is that George Washington is not 
to be thought of merely as a Fabian general, who 
delayed and stalled until the British managed to 
lose the war. He was offensive and almost overly 
aggressive in 1775-76, defensive in 1776-78, aggres- 
sive again after the French alliance, defensive dur- 
ing the home-front collapse in 1779-80 (except for 
the Sullivan Expedition), and finally offensive with 
the help of the French in the Yorktown campaign 
of 1781. During all of these twists and turns, neces- 
sitated by events beyond his control, Washington 
kept firmly in mind the twin objectives of inde- 
pendence and geographical expansion. His re- 
sponse to a variety of challenges was both flexible 
and vigorous; he deserves as much credit for stra- 
tegical subtlety as he does for character. The Brit- 
ish, likewise, tried several strategies—the differ- 
ence being that in most cases they failed. On their 
side only Guy Carleton emerged from the war with 
reputation enhanced. 

Both books are well-written—though one may 
question Palmer's reference to the Indians as “‘fe- 
rocious" (p. 88) “savages” (p. 87)—and both are 
useful additions to an undergraduate reading list. 
In fact, both make original and valuable contribu- 
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tions to the American people's bicentennial dis- 
cussions. 
JOHN M. COLEMAN 
Lafayette College 


JOHN suv. A People Numerous and Armed: Reflections on 
the Military Struggle for American Independence. New 
York: Oxlord University Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 304. 
Cloth $12.95, paper $3.95. 


These ten essays and lectures were prepared by 
John Shy over a period of time for a variety of 
reasons. In fact, he suggests as a subtitle, *Acci- 
dental Essays on the American Revolution.” Shy 
quite frankly admits that he is striving to act as 
something of an evangelist for military history, 
who “would make students of history pay atten- 
tion to a subject they are ignoring at their peril.” 
He correctly maintains that war changes society, 
that strategy and military policy are aspects of 
politics, that incidence of military service reflects 
and effects social structures, and that the events 
and patterns of armed struggle help shape the way 
people think about themselves and others. The 
author seems to feel that the efforts of the strictly 
military historian and the social historian (who 
generally ignores the war as of little use) should be 
melded together so as to show the cause and effect 
of social change. In his chapter entitled “The Mil- 
itary Conflict Considered as.a Revolutionary 
War," he sees the war “not as an instrument of 
policy or a sequence of military operations, but as 
a social process of political education that can be 
explored, and should be analyzed" (p. 224). Every 
war fought over control of a territory has to result 
in political, economic, and social changes. 

My greatest disagreement would come with the 
essay, "A New Look at the Colonial Militia," 
which could be considered as a defense of the 
military actions of that group. Shy states that de- 
spite the low opinion held of militia by their 
contemporaries, a community threatened by an 
enemy could be counted upon to come to its own 
defense. This was often the case, but I feel that a 
qualifying statement should have been added to 
suggest that this was usually true when opposing 
troops were of a similar type; when acting against, 
or sometimes with, more disciplined soldiers, their 
behavior was at times erratic. And one other point 
of criticism should be directed toward ‘The Amer- 
ican Military Experience," not so much as to con- 
tent but for the shift in style. Here the author 
seems a bit unsure of himself and his prose almost 
plods along, much like an arthritic soldier at- 
tempting close order drill. Perhaps the excellence 
of the preceding essays spoils the reader. 

Yet, despite criticisms (primarily of interpre- 
tations) every graduate student, and some profes- 
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sors, studying the American Revolution should be 
required to read this excellent collection of essays. 
In fact, I wish I had written them—even those I 
disagree with. 
HUGH F. RANKIN 
Tulane University 


ROBERT A. GROSS. The Minutemen and Their World. 
(American Century Series.) New York: Hill and 
Wang. 1976. Pp. xiii, 242. $3.95. 


This brief history of Concord, Massachusetts dur- 
ing the revolutionary era is superb. In the mode of 
recent studies of colonial New England commu- 
nities, the book is a thorough description of local 
society and politics based on massive research in 
town and colony records, private papers, and gen- 
ealogies. Yet, much to the author’s credit, the 
tables, charts, and social science jargon that neces- 
sarily emerge from such research are banished into 
a multitude of footnotes mercifully put at the back 
of the book, thereby allowing for a deftly written 
text, readily understood and enjoyed by scholar 
and general reader alike. 

Concord holds, of course, a key place in histori- 
cal accounts of the outbreak of the Revolution and 
the author has a fine feel for the inherent drama of 
conflicting fears and aspirations in the community. 
Personalities and problems of people from all 
classes, including women and blacks, appear co- 
herently in a changing social context and provide 
examples and symbols of the larger forces de- 
scribed in the study. 

Finally, and most important for the scholar, the 
author, in his description of Concord, develops a 
challenging synthesis of recent interpretations of 
eighteenth-century New England. Concord experi- 
enced constant pressure of population on land. 
There were the usual communal hopes and ideals 
thwarted by sectionalism, demographic pressures, 
and religious quarrels. Robert Gross avers, in uni- 
formity with recent scholarship, that revolutionary 
ideals were attractive to the townsmen as a means 
of regenerating communal élan rather than defend- 
ing democratic individualism. At first élan re- 
turned. But the war and its aftermath transformed 
the town into ever more modern political and eco- 
nomic forms until the community of Emerson and 
Thoreau emerged, a place radically different from 
the Concord of 1760. 

Anyone even vaguely interested in New England 
towns and the causes and consequences of the 
American Revolution would be well advised to 
read this book carefully, including even the foot- 
notes. ` 

RICHARD P. GILDRIE 
Austin Peay State University 
Clarksville, T ennessee 
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RAOUL F. CAMUS. Military Music of the American Revo- 
lution. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 218. 


Military Music of the American Revolution begins with 
a careful survey of eighteenth-century military mu- 
sic in Europe, including an account of its previous 
historical development. After a briefer overview of 
martial music and its cultural environment in the 
thirteen colonies on the eve.of the Revolution, the 
author plunges into the chronology of the war 
itself, setting forth whatever evidence he has been 
able to unearth about the state of military music 
(mainly in the Continental army) for each stage of 
the conflict. He makes a distinction between two 
groups that made military music: the field music 
and the band of music. The field music (princi- 
pally drummers and fifers) kept cadence and sig- 
naled the various actions that soldiers were to take 
on the march or in camp. The American command 
was concerned about improving the field music in 
the Continental army, and Raoul Camus imagina- 
tively reconstructs the actual music that was prob- 
ably intended for each of the beats or signals given 
in Baron von Steuben’s Regulations of 1779. The 
band of music (principally oboes, clarinets, French 
horns, and bassoons) provided music for parades 
and other ceremonies and also entertained the offi- 
cers at meals and parties. In Europe and Britain, 
the officers of a regiment customarily maintained a 
band at their own expense; but in the Continental 
army, few bands developed, and most of those that 
did seem to have had a rather fitful existence. 
The author comes to his work not through the 

historical profession, but as a bandmaster and a 
scholar in the field of music. He has done extensive 
research on his subject and evidently speaks with 
authority about it. But most historians will find 
this book very tedious to read and too close to the 
doctoral dissertation from which it was drawn. 
Music—especially the music of the bands, to 
which so much of the book is devoted— was a very 
peripheral part of the American side of the Revolu- 
tion. Camus has gathered a large number of sur- 
viving facts and contemporary comments, many of 
them of a casual nature, concerning the music of 
the Revolution, and he has packed them so closely 
together in his chapters that the result often seems 
more like antiquarianism than history. Many 
readers will not be able to see the forest for the 
trees. 

FRANK R. ROSSITER 

University of Texas, 

Dallas 


RICHARD C. MILLER. Philadelphia—The Federalist 
City: A Study of Urban Politics, 1789-1801. (Series in 
American Studies.) Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press. 1976. Pp. xi, 192. $12.95. 
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In this excellent case study of party development 
in America's largest city in the 1790s, Richard G. 
Miller argues that “local conditions" rather than 
congressional conflicts generated the Federalist 
and Republican parties. Utilizing census and tax 
records, Miller reconstructs Philadelphia's social 
structure to explore plausibly, if not conclusively, 
the relationship between party preferences and 
variations in occupation and wealth. Using simple 
correlations Miller suggests-that Federalism is 
usually associated with more than average wealth 
and the occupations of high status. Other data, 
such as a collective biography of party leadership, 
reveal that Federalist elites were richer and drawn 
from socially more prestigious strata than the Re- 
publicans who extended greater recognition to ar- 
tisans, men of middling wealth, and the less well- 
established ethnocultural groups. The demo- 
graphic heterogeneity of Philadelphia’s wards, 
however, limits the usefulness of the quantitative 
findings which are often, though not always, in- 
conclusive, and often not adequately explained. 
For example, Miller does not satisfactorily show 
why there is a positive association between the 
woodworking trades and the Republicans but a 
negative one between the metal trades and the 
party. Fortunately, Miller buttresses his inter- 
pretations with literary data. He was unable to 
analyze quantitatively ethnic and religious varia- 
bles, though here again scattered, impressionistic 
evidence suggests that they very much shaped the 
way people voted, with Germans, Irish, and 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians usually leaning toward 
the Republicans, and Quakers shifting to that col- 
umn in the late 1790s. Miller might have studied 
more deeply the role of denominational and ethnic 
attachments, for example, by identifying the loca- 
tion of churches by ward and exploiting church 
membership data and published sermons. 

Above all, Miller has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the ongoing study of the process of political 
socialization in eighteenth-century America. First, 
he traced carefully the slow, tortuous, and hap- 
hazard development of party organization and 
popular participation. Second, he demonstrates, 
as others have for other times and places, that 
rivalry among factions within the city's upper 
strata was one of the most important factors in 
promoting party development. The Republican 
party, he argues convincingly, grew out of the 
efforts of lesser gentry to challenge the exclusivity 
of the “top dogs” by mobilizing artisans, working 
folk, and other politically apathetic elements. Be- 
tween 1790 and 1800 voter turnout more than dou- 
bled as an increasing number of people came 
to perceive government instrumentally. Finally, 
Miller skillfully shows how the interplay of na- 
tional issues with local circumstances and interests 
enormously increased the intensity of political life. 
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*"The enemies of the rich are the enemies of the 
poor," Federalists warned the artisans and shop- 
keepers. “Elect to office the enemies of property 
and public confidence is shaken to its foundation." 
By the late 1790s such appeals fell on deaf ears, for, 
as Miller illustrates in this concise study, the ero- 
sion of habits of deference slowly but inexorably 
altered the foundations upon which "public con- 
fidence" would henceforth rest. 

PAUL GOODMAN 

University of California, 

Davis 


WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS. America’s First v dor The 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 1751-1841. Wayne, Pa.: Hav- 
erford House. 1976. Pp. 186. $12.50. 


This scholarly account of Anglo-America's first 
hospital covers the period from its founding in 1751 
to the early nineteenth century, when “medical 
conservatism" set in and leadership passed to 
other institutions. The focus of the book is on 
hospital administration, not patient care. Williams 
relies heavily on the minutes of the board of man- 
agers and thus tends to see events from a board- 
room perspective. His documentation is good, 
though he is not always discriminating; over two 
pages, for example, are devoted to the managers' 
efforts to obtain a Benjamin West painting. 

Only two chapters deal primarily with the hos- 
pital's healing activities, and here the coverage is 
frustratingly spotty. Williams tells us that the hos- 
pital accepted both paying patients and the “‘wor- 
thy poor”; that charity patients outnumbered pay- 
ing ones until the 1780s; that the mentally ill, often 
a majority after the 1780s, frequently came from 
the middle and upper classes; that from 1767 to 
1769 the percentage of in-patients with venereal 
diseases rose from 996 to 11%; that surgical oper- 
ations increased during the 19th century; that 3896 
of the in-patients in 1840 were Irish; and that sailors 
comprised the largest occupational group in 1840. 
But beyond these scattered facts we learn virtually 
nothing about the patients’ social backgrounds 
and medical problems. Since the physicians' re- 
cords for the eighteenth century are lost, Williams 
can be forgiven for not discussing therapy in that 
period, but we deserve to know more about the 
nineteenth century than that “bleeding was uni- 
versally prescribed." 

Particularly significant is Williams’ discovery 
that the Pennsylvania Hospital was not a ‘‘gate- 
way to death," as hospitals of the time have often 
been described. Except for the Revolutionary War 
period, mortality rates at the hospital never rose 
above 13%, partially because it customarily admit- 
ted only the potentially curable. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that the Pennsylvania Hospital 
was safer than those in England. 
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Despite its limitations, this book provides Amer- 
ican social and medical historians with welcome 
information about one of the most neglected in- 
stitutions in the field, the American hospital. For 
this Williams deserves credit. 

RONALD L. NUMBERS 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


JOHN L. KESSELL. Friars, Soldiers, and Reformers: 
Hispanic Arizona and the Sonora Mission Frontier, 
1767-1856. Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 
1976. Pp. xv, 347. Cloth $14.50, paper $8.35. 


In recent decades bits and pieces of the post-1767 
story of the Sonora-Arizona frontier have been 
accumulating—biographical sketches, studies on 
policies and institutions, events and places, trans- 
lations and/or editions of documentary sources. 
This mounting mass of materials has needed sort- 
ing, evaluation, supplementing, and synthesizing. 
The author has addressed that challenge and an- 
swered it well, interestingly, enlighteningly, and in 
a most readable fashion, as is his wont. 

He traces the story of the Franciscan takeover 
following the expulsion of the Jesuits, the work of 
the gray robes of the Querétaro college in Pimería 
Alta and the blue robes of the Jalisco college in 
Pimería Baja. He tells of their fight with the En- 
lightenment-inspired “reformers,” such as José de 
Gálvez, over the missionary approach. He also 
describes their conflict with Sonora's first bishop, 
Antonio de los Reyes—the traditional relationship 
of missionary to Indian ultimately won out. He 
notes the impact of the military on that far fron- 
tier. He relates, with understanding, the less edify- 
ing aspects of Franciscan frontier life, the often 
bitter quarrels of the friars among themselves and 
sometimes their moral lapses. He details the de- 
cline of the missions through the Mexican years of 
inefficiency, defensive ineffectiveness, and often ill- 
concealed anticlericalism. Arizona was near spirit- 
ual bankruptcy and dangerously Apache-ridden 
when the United States inherited the territory by 
the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo and the Gads- 
den Purchase of 1854; even the Franciscans were 
gone, expelled in the late 1820s, as the Jesuits had 
been a half-century before. 

The volume has several dozen pertinent illustra- 
tions, several maps, and an extensive bibliography. 
Each chapter is headed with a helpful table of 
“Concurrent Events.” The study is a most wel- 
come contribution to Borderlands historiography. 

JOHN FRANCIS BANNON 
St. Louis University 


ABRAHAM P. NASATIR. Borderland in Retreat: From 
Spanish Louisiana to the Far Southwest. Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press. 1976. Pp. x, 175. 
$12.00. 
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In seven brief essays Abraham P. Nasatir sets out 
to "synthesize my life's work." The result is an 
ambitious and useful summary of the ways in 
which Spain tried and failed to defend Louisiana 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

Nasatir sees Spain's slow retreat in Louisiana as 
a process whereby France, England, and/or the 
United States competed for six “frontiers” in the 
vast region between the Mississippi and the Rock- 
ies. Nasatir defines these frontiers as the lower 
Mississippi; the upper Mississippi; the Missouri; 
the Louisiana-Texas border; the area crossed by 
the Santa Fe trail; and the New Mexico-Louisiana 
border after 1803. This division of Spanish Loui- 
siana into six subregions is a useful organizing 
device. Nasatir devotes a separate chapter to each 
frontier. His decision to make those chapters com- 
plete in themselves leads to considerable repeti- 
tion, however, and his focus on the parts tends to 
obscure the whole. 

In describing the lower Mississippi and the 
Texas-Louisiana frontiers, Nasatir relies heavily 
upon the work of other scholars. He bases much of 
the remainder of this synthesis, however, on his 
own monumental archival research spanning over 
half a century. Nasatir's effort at synthesizing his 
own work is especially welcome since his writing 
has usually taken the form of lengthy, detailed 
studies such as Spanish War Vessels on the Mississippi, 
1792-1796 (1968), Pedro Vial and the Roads to Santa Fe 
(1967), and the two-volume collection of docu- 
ments relating to the Missouri, Before Lewis and 
Clark . . . 1785-1804 (1952). In addition to summa- 
rizing these, Nasatir presents fresh information 
from his own unpublished work as well. He avoids 
footnotes, but indicates his principal sources at the 
end of each chapter. 

Curiously, this overview may be of interest 
chiefly to specialists because the general reader, 
for whom it seems intended, is likely to be put off 
by a difficult and confusing writing style. Nasatir's 
meaning is often unclear; his identification of per- 
sons and places is inadequate (who, for example, 
were the "Cuampa" [p. 141] or '"Cuampe" [p. 
157] Indians?); his maps do not identify many 
place names mentioned in the text; and some of his 
generalizations are not supported by evidence. 
One wonders, for example, how Spanish explorers 
“paved the way" for Lewis and Clark (p. 84). 

DAVID J. WEBER 
Southern Methodist University 


JOHN LOGAN ALLEN. Passage Through the Garden: 
Lewis and Clark and the Image of the American North- 
west. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1975. Pp. 
xxvi, 412. $18.50. 


The questions posed by geographer John Logan 
Allen are these: How much knowledge of the 
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Northwest did Lewis and Clark possess prior to 
their expedition? What were their sources of 
knowledge? What did they learn on their journey? 
How did their perceptions change as a result of the 
expedition? ; 

Pursuing his research with a thoroughness that 
commands the respect of the most diligent histo- 
rian, Allen has identified every map, narrative, 
and rumor that must have been known to Lewis 
and Clark. He has drawn a profile of the North- 
west as it was then known. And he has analyzed 
the observations of Lewis and Clark on their expe- 
dition and speculated on how they changed their 
views. In a sense he has taken known quantities of 
data and fed them into human computers—the 
minds of Messrs. Lewis and Clark—and has then 
analyzed the subsequent printouts. The result is a 
major contribution to the Lewis and Clark record. 
Passage Through the Garden is a valuable study. 

Among the intriguing facts brought out by Allen 
is the impression among Europeans from the time 
of the discovery of the New World that there must 
be straits, a lake, or a short highlands region con- 
taining a water divide linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Still another is the pyramidal 
height-of-land concept, with radical drainage pat- 
terns. Somewhere in the far Northwest this height- 
of-land was supposed to exist, the source of such 
great rivers as the Missouri, Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado, Columbia, and others even less known. 

It is also clear that the explorers envisioned the 
Rockies as mountains similar to the Blue Ridge, 
and believed, in accord with the ideas of the time, 
that a narrow divide across the mountains sepa- 
rated the navigable waters of the Missouri from 
those of the river known as Columbia. 

Of added interest are forty-seven illustrations, 
most of them reproductions of rare maps. One of 
them discovered by the author was almost cer- 
tainly carried by Lewis and Clark on their expedi- 
tion. All of the illustrations are carefully placed in 
relation to their references in the text. 

No one interested in Lewis and Clark or the 
status of geographical knowledge ai the time of 
their expedition should be without this book. Sorne 
readers, including this reviewer, may not like the 
imprecise phrases “Garden of the World" and 
"Passage to India"—there are some valid criti- 
cisms to be made of them—but in spite of their 
wide use by Allen, this book is sound, interesting, 
and significant. 

RICHARD A. BARTLETT 
Florida State University 


JAMES PENICK, JR. The New Madrid Earthquakes 
y 1811-1812. Columbia: University of Missouri 
ress. 1976. Pp. 181. $10.00. 
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During the early morning hours of Monday, De- 
cember 16, 1811, a series of earth tremors began 
which were to have a dramatic effect upon the 
Mississippi Valley and to a lesser extent make 
themselves felt to other far corners of the United 
States. Over the next three months some 1,800 
shocks would be felt, most of them minor, with two 
more—on January 23 and February 7, 1812—of an 
equally severe intensity with that of mid-Decem- 
ber. Although no modern seismograph was avail- 
able to measure them, these earthquakes’ have 
been general assumed to be among the most 
severe in modern American history. They came to 
bear the name of a small town in southeastern 
Missouri—New Madrid—because of its devas- 
tation in the second major quake although the 
epicenter was some sixty-five miles to the south- 
west in northeastern Arkansas. The quakes caused 
widespread destruction and left the land consid- 
erably changed while the Mississippi River briefly 
"ran upstream." 'Those settlers with damaged 
lands were given the opportunity to exchange 
them elsewhere in the Missouri Territory by act of 
Congress—-a practice which plagued land officials 
and territorial records for decades to come. 

James Penick has put together a well-written 
account of the quakes and their effects upon 
people, animals, waterways, and land. Based on 
the scattered accounts of the times it offers a good 
insight into the reactions of persons suddenly con- 
fronted with the perils of the unknown. The vivid 
description of the devastation wrought upon the 
face of the land gives a picture of dramatic change 
brought about by the upheaval of natural forces. 
In short, in reading Penick's work one is readily 
caught up in the total violence of the event. 

The book is attractively designed in an elon- 
gated style which places the footnotes to the side 
rather than at the bottom of the page. 

WILLIAM E. PARRISH 
Westminster College 


ROBERT P. SWIERENGA. Acres for Cents: Delinquent 
Tax Auctions in Frontier lowa. (Contributions in 
American History, number 46.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. xix, 262. $405 


Robert P. Swierenga's Acres For Cents: Delinquent 
Tax Auctions in Frontier Iowa is a by-product of his 
earlier Pioneers and Profits: Land Speculation on the 
lowa Frontier. Through a Combination of quan- 
titative and conventional—or impressionistic, as 
he likes to call it—research he concluded that in- 
vestments in Iowa lands in the fifties were almost 
certain to be profitable, but that “non-resident 
investors [note they are not called speculators] 
served a useful and often beneficial function." De- 
spite such impressionistic judgment that work is a 
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landmark in the application of quantitative meth- 
ods to the study of the West's land business and, 
incidentally, of the cost of speculator intrusion to 
actual settlers. . 

The same intensive applicaton of quantitative 
methods and of research in documents has enabled 
the author to produce another useful though some- 
what limited study of litigation over tax titles, of 
Iowa's legislative efforts to make them acceptable 
to the courts, of the elements that participated in 
the litigation, and of the profits derived from it. He 
centers his quantitative work on sixteen counties 
which seem to be fairly representative of the state, 
and, as in his previous study, finds much of use in 
the investment experiences of James S. Easley. 

Frontier newspapers made frequent references 
to controversies over tax titles and to the problems 
land speculators fell into when their taxes were not 
paid on time. Sometimes, it was charged, specula- 
tors were delinquent in tax payments because as- 
sessment notices were deliberately published too 
late to allow them time to meet the deadline. The 
subject has not been neglected, but no one has 
pursued its legal ramifications or touched upon the 
new angle that Swierenga has used here; tax title 
auctions were "a money lending mechanism for 
local farmers, a government managed loan 
agency." Farmers found it was cheaper to let their 
taxes become delinquent and to pay the heavy 
interest and fees the law required because all the 
expenses involved were less than it would have cost 
them to pay their taxes at current interest. In- 
vestments in tax titles by outsiders also consid- 
erably increased the capital available in money- 
starved communities. 

Swierenga is not much interested in the farmer 
whose taxes became delinquent and whose title 
had a lien against it. In Iowa for the 1850s and 
beyond he could conclude that the tax titles were 
not an index of agrarian problems other than the 
perennfal one of inadequate credit. One might ask 
whether the Iowa Occupancy Law of 1851, in com- 
bination with the color of title acquired by a tax 
title would benefit a squatter or be more useful to 
the owner of the fee. Some comment as to the 
significance of the publication of the tax title list 
to the financial health of local newspapers might 
have been included. 

PAUL W. GATES 
Cornell University 


JAY P. DOLAN. The Immigrant Church: New York's Irish 
and German Catholics, 1815-1865. Foreword by MAR- 
TIN E. MARTY. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 221. $10.00. 


Jay P. Dolan’s The Immigrant Church is an important 
contribution to American urban, ethnic, and 
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Catholic history. Interested in the “man in the 
pew" rather than in diocesan administrators, Do- 
lan focuses on the nationality (in reality, language) 
parishes serving Irish and German immigrants in 
New York City between 1815 and 1865. In such 
parishes as Transfiguration (Irish) and Most Holy 
Redeemer (German), which the author examines 
in considerable detail, the newcomers practiced 
their faith in the familiar ways brought from their 
homeland. Despite differences between Irish and 
German practices (the latter, for example, espe- 
cially emphasized music and elaborate ceremo- 
nial) and frequent tension between the two nation- 
alities (such as in the ethnically mixed St. 
Alphonsus’ Church), the unity of the Church was 
maintained, in part because of a common Triden- 
tine faith, Protestant nativism which limited the 
centrifugal forces of ethnicity and increasing cen- 
tralization of authority or, as Dolan terms it, “boss 
rule in the Church” under the Archbishop, in this 
case John Hughes. 

Although there is little startlingly new in Do- 
lan’s general assessment of the role of the nation- 
ality parish, several of his conclusions broaden 
significantly our understanding of Catholic ethnic- 
ity in New York and, by implication, in other 
major immigrant receiving cities. Religious indif- 
ference, for example, was widespread and atten- 
dance at Mass low, especially among the Irish, not 
simply because of insufficient churches and priests 
but also because of religious ignorance. Con- 
sequently, the Church had to help immigrants 
who already had faith to maintain it and also 
stimulate slackers to become practicing Catholics. 
Furthermore, the parish was not coterminous with 
the ethnic community as a whole. Nor did the 
parish fit the traditional picture of stability and 
homogeneity. Residential mobility was high, and 
significant economic differences distinguished par- 
ish membership. Chapters on parish charities, 
preaching, parochial schools, and missions (which 
approximated Protestant revivals) are equally re- 
vealing. 

Dolan’s portrayal of the ordinary immigrant 
Catholic is occasionally quite dry, and his actors, 
including Hughes, are consequently rather lifeless 
at times. One also looks in vain, and perhaps 
unreasonably, for more information on the large 
number of nominal Catholics. These are merely 
quibbles, however, for Dolan has produced an ex- 
cellent book which all historians of American Ca- 
tholicism and immigrant life will read with profit. 

HENRY B. LEONARD 
Kent State University 


STUART M. BLUMIN. The Urban Threshold: Growth and 
Change in a Nineteenth-Century American Community. 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1976. Pp. 
xiv, 298. $16.50. 


In his study of Springfield, Massachusetts Michael 
Frisch explored the transition from town to city. In 
The Urban Threshold Stuart M. Blumin searches for 
another of the “missing links" in the historical 
process of urbanization, that of the change from 
rural village to city. Among the questions he asks 
is whether or not the approach of the “urban 
threshold” by a rural community necessarily in- 
volves ‘‘the fragmentation of a closely knit commu- 
nity, the loss of intimate relationships, and the 
erosion of the autonomy and self-sufficiency of the 
community as a whole." His answer is that con- 
trary to the experiences of the rapidly growing 
cities of the Midwest, those older rural commu- 
nities that grew into small cities as a result of 
national and regional changes, such as the indus- 
trial and transportation revolutions, developed a 
stronger sense of community identity and action. 

The community Blumin analyzes is Kingston, 
New York, a loose collection of rural villages until 
1826 when it was transformed by the decision of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company to con- 
nect the coal fields of Pennsylvania with the Hud- 
son River. He uses local newspapers, town and 
church records, diaries of inhabitants, and a good 
measure of quantitative data to cover Kingston's 
transition from an individualistic rural society to a 
small urban community. The population and 
physical changes are clearly defined as are the 
development of formal political and social in- 
stitutions. His chapter on participation in the ur- 
ban society will serve as a model both for its meth- 
odology and for its conclusions. 

The Urban Threshold is a significant book because 
it calls attention to the urbanization of a truly 
rural community. Perhaps as important, however, 
is the fact Blumin has been able to combine so- 
phisticated social science techniques and tradi- 
tional methods in a comfortable style that suggests 
the old argument between the “quantifiers” and 
the “humanists” is becoming passé. 

If Blurnin's book has a weakness, it is the selec- 
tion of Kingston. Instead of a single community, 
Kingston includes two ''villages"— Kingston, the 
older rural village, and Rondout, the newer settle- 
ment that developed in response to the canal's 
construction. Blumin is cautious about making 
broad claims of Kingston's representativeness, but 
one wishes he had tested his ideas in a case study 
not so idiosyncratic. His definitions of "town" or 
rural community do not apply well to areas out- 
side the Northeast. As a result further studies will 
be needed to confirm Blumin’s conclusions on 
community and urban growth. 

DEAN R. ESSLINGER 
Towson State University 
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KATHLEEN NEILS CONZEN. Immigrant Milwaukee, 
1836-1860: Accommodation and Community in a Frontier 
City. (Harvard Studies in Urban History.) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1976. Pp. 300. 
$16.50. 


Not all the immigrants bowed "neath the blows of 
culture-shock: “Ach, Heer Jeses,” said a Milwaukee 
woman in 1860, “‘so scheene is es doch nergends wie in 
Milwaukee!” Kathleen Neils Conzen’s ‘Immigrant 
Milwaukee rests upon an impressive statistical pic- 
ture of community development during the period 
and upon contemporary literary sources which il- 
lustrate individual experiences of that develop- 
ment. The introduction highlights conceptual- 
izations regarding ethnicity and acculturation 
which need testing through the reconstruction of 
historical processes, and which also offer direc- 
tions and questions for historians confronting a 
bewildering variety of data. The book deals mostly 
with the Germans, less with the Irish, and very 
little with other national groups. This reflects the 
relative impacts these groups had on antebellum 
Milwaukee and also allows the author to concen- 
trate on the richest body of material. 

Milwaukee Germans soon were a large enough 
group to moderate their cultural difficulties by 
developing a community of their own. The Ger- 
man community became so large and diversified 
by 1860, in fact, that it began to lose its group 
identity as class, religious, and other tensions 
arose within it. Comparison with Milwaukee’s 
Irish population, less heterogeneous and produc- 
ing less in the way of ethnic institutional life, is 
highly interesting. Slum life began early for most 
of the Irish; frame buildings no longer needed in 
the business center were towed into the “Bloody 
Third,” where overcrowding made them profit- 
able. "Yankee ingenuity thus provided the new 
city with substandard housing for conversion to 
immigrant tenements.” 

Economic growth, changing social structure and 
age-sex ratios, religious and occupational differ- 
entiation, and the development of neighborhoods 
are carefully described, and make a three-dimen- 
sional background for a splendid, and culminat- 
ing, chapter on Milwaukee’s early ethnic politics. 
Generalizing on the urban or rural old-country 
upbringing of immigrants is still educated guess- 
work, including Conzen’s. Also, land ownership as 
an index for economic class quite likely leads us to 
overstate the concentration of wealth; its relation 
to class consciousness is even more obscure. 

Rather than concentrate on such possibly 
dubious matters, however, one should emphasize 
the book’s great merit. This resides primarily in its 
marriage of quantification and narrative. Quan- 
tification versus literary narrative is a shallow pos- 
ing of issues. Some paragraphs of Conzen’s book 
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will be hard going for readers untrained in statis- 
tics, but her writing is for the most part vigorous 
and clear, with a fine and dramatic sense for the 
individual representative or exception. Immigrant 
Milwaukee is an excellent example of method in 
research and writing. 

A. THEODORE BROWN 

University of Wisconsin — 

Milwaukee 


REX BURNS. Success in America: The Yeoman Dream and 
the Industrial Revolution. Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press. 1976. Pp. x, 212. $10.00. 


The theme of success in the American mind has 
long fascinated historians. In the past decade the 
number of books treating this subject has grown 
quite large. Rex Burns’ Success in America is the 
most recent addition to that list. 

Burns feels the need to justify yet another work 
in a field that has been so amply covered. He 
focuses on the years 1825 to 1860 and claims to be 
studying the “yeoman” ideal of success in pre- 
sumed contrast to what others have written about. 
The contrast, unfortunately, is more rhetorical 
than real. The ideal of success that emphasized a 
"competence, independence, and morality" as op- 
posed to strictly material riches is, by now, well 
known. The same can be said for related ideas that 
clustered around this theme. This book, then, of- 
fers us little new in the way of interpretation. It 
does, however, use certain new materials. 

For example, Burns’ use of mechanics’ maga- 
zines in the antebellum period brings into focus a 
source less well mined by historians than chil- 
dren's literature has been. The attitudes toward 
success do not differ markedly from what we find 
in other places. There are, however, occasional 
glimmers of other attitudes that enlarge our view, 
such as the fascination with technology that char- 
acterizes these journals. 

Burns’ examination of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
fiction from the perspective of the success ethic is 
also interesting. It illuminates Hawthorne's work 
in new ways and is a good example of the con- 
vergence of high culture and popular culture 
around this theme. 

The book's last chapter is the least satisfying. 
Burns’ attempt to carry his study into the late 
nineteenth century results in a handful of pages 
tacked onto the main body of the book as an 
afterthought. The author assumes that traditional 
success literature declined in the industrial era. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
genre reached its peak in the years between 1870 
and the First World War. Burns' failure to note 
this relates to his notion that success literature 
moved with the times. What characterizes the 
genre, in fact, is its stubborn resistance to change 
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and the ironic continuity of traditional themes 
during the heyday of industrialization. Ideas of 
success bear a more complex relation to industrial 
America than Burns' rather simple picture pre- 
sents to us. 
RICHARD WEISS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


jor GROSSMAN, The Democratic Party and the 
eb Northern and National Politics, 1868-92. 
Blacks in the New World.) Urbana: University of 
(liaoi Press. 1976. Pp. xi, 212. $9.95. 


The pre-Civil War Democratic party has been the 
subject of close study by some of the most eminent 
of American historians, but the postwar Demo- 
crats remain a mystery—faceless, racist foils to the 
much-studied Republicans. Lawrence Grossman 
looks at a central aspect of that neglected history— 
the relationship between northern and national 
Democrats and blacks from 1868 to 1892. Begin- 
ning with a too brief and somewhat superficial 
assessment of Democratic racial attitudes in 1868 
(and a three paragraph summary of Democrats? 
pre-1868 racism—far too little to set the scene 
properly), Grossman continues with an able de- 
scription of their painful adjustment to the new 
multiracial political environment in which they 
sought votes. Overcoming internal resistance, 
northern and national Democrats abandoned their 
unyielding hostility to racial, political, and legal 
equality, grudgingly acquiescing in the results of 
the war by 1872 and actively wooing blacks in 
much the same way they did other ethnic groups 
by the 1880s. Grossman argues, however, that this 
appeal to blacks was designed as much to prove 
the sincerity of the Democrats! new racial attitudes 
to white northern voters as it was to garner actual 
black support. In this, Democrats were successful, 
leading to what Grossman calls in his final chapter 
“The Paradox of Democratic Racial Policy." For 
since national and northern Democrats could at no 
time afford to break with their southern allies, the 
Democratic policy ultimately was one of accepting 
the rights guaranteed to blacks in theory and seek- 
ing black votes in the North on that basis, while 
resisting as unconstitutional all efforts to empower 
the national government to enforce those rights in 
the South. By reassuring northern whites of their 
commitment to fundamental racial justice and by 
demonstrating some black support, national and 
northern Democrats were able to take the race 
issue out of politics by 1892, despite continued 
racial oppression in the South. 

Unfortunately, it was beyond the scope of the 
task Grossman set for himself to study a most 
important implication of all this—the implication 
that for one reason or another so many northern 
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voters were committed to fundamental racial jus- 
tice in late nineteenth-century America that the 
Democrats had to assure them that they shared 
that commitment. That runs directly contrary to 
the commonly accepted view that northern voters 
had abandoned any lingering Civil War idealism 
by this time. Grossman's conclusions suggest that 
further study of politics and race in the 1870s and 
1880s is warranted. 

MICHAEL LES BENEDICT 

Ohio State University 


HERBERT APTHEKER, editor. 7he Correspondence of 
W. E. B. DuBois. Volume 1, Selections, 1877-1934; 
volume 2, Selections, 1934-1944. Amherst: Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Press. 1973; 1976. Pp. xxv, 
507. $22.50 each. 


To understand the century of the life of William 
Edward Burghardt DuBois (1868-1963) is to ap- 
proach the very core of the despair and dignity, 
conciliation and confrontation, segregation and as- 
similation of the Afro-American experience. Such 
understanding is not yet possible because the ma- 
jer portion of DuBois' papers has been restricted 
since 1951. Francis Broderick (W. E. B. DuBois, 
Negro Leader in Time of Crisis, [1959]) was allowed 
access, but had only reached 1910 when the papers 
were closed. Elliott Rudwick (W. E. B. DuBois: A 
Study in Minority Group Leadership, |1960, rev. ed. 
1968]) did not get "very much help" from his 
subject, although Broderick provided transcrip- 
tions of his DuBois letters. It is probably for this 
reason that these two painstaking biographies— 
the best available—have a certain “outside” qual- 
ity, an almost legalistic reading of DuBois' pub- 
lished record for errors of fact and intent, and, 
occasionally, a marring iconoclasm (Broderick, 
pp. 16, 17, 175, and 182-83) and somewhat too 
contemporaneous imputation of racism to DuBois 
(Rudwick, 1968 ed., pp. 194-95). Neither offers 
more than a cursory evaluation of the post- 
NAACP career, the years after 1934. 

Fortunately, this documentary cul-de-sac should 
soon be remedied. In 1973 the University of Mas- 
sachusetts acquired the DuBois correspondence 
and papers (which Herbert Aptheker had been 
vouchsafed the task of editing in 1946), and in 1974 
it received a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for archival support. Until this 
collection is ready, it is certainly useful to have 
Aptheker's two volumes (a third and final volume 
is projected) of selected DuBois correspondence, 
although the knowledge that DuBois may have 
written more than 100,000 letters (of which 1,195 
are presented here) inevitably exposes the editor's 
achievement to controversy. DuBois “saved liter- 
ally everything,” Aptheker states. But these selec- 
tions, drawn mainly from the University of Mas- 
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sachusetts collection, were determined by criteria 
excluding “practically all personal correspon- 
dence” and including “correspondence having sig- 
nificant historical and public quality." 

Given the sheer mass of these papers, the dis- 
persion of other letters among a multitude of re- 
positories, and the special problems of funding an 
exhaustive DuBois edition, Aptheker may well be 
justified in offering a limited publication, rather 
than a complete epistolary record in the manner of 
Louis Harlan's Booker T. Washington series or 
John Blassingame's Frederick Douglass series. It 
is, nevertheless, a puzzling offering because few 
scholars will choose to rely upon Aptheker's edito- 
rial judgment. (Presumably, access to this collec- 
tion is imminent.) Indeed, the charge in Rayford 
Logan's introduction to his W. E. B. DuBois, A 
Profile (1971) that "suicidal" was amended in 
DuBois’ posthumous autobiography to read "'in- 
adequate for our plight" in a key reference to Afro- 
American communism raises serious questions 
about Aptheker's ideological objectivity. Nor will 
his serious readers be content to know nothing of 
the personal thoughts of the editor’s "significant 
historical and public" DuBois. 

In our ignorance of what has been excluded, 
what is to be said of the correspondence presented 
by Aptheker? There are venial slips, such as the 
odd failure to identify the wife of Atlanta Univer- 
sity President Rufus Clement (group photo, vol. 
1:217); an erroneous speculation as to the identity 
of “Elizabeth” (vol. 2:181); and the unfortunate 
statement (vol. 2:219) that, after 1933, the first 
Mrs. DuBois “decided to live either in New York or 
Baltimore," when, in fact, she resided for two years 
on the Atlanta University campus. Of more con- 
sequence is that too many letters are longer than 
their relative importance appears to warrant (e.g., 
vol 2: 8-10, 45-7, 148-50). The comparatively 
small selection of Pan-African letters (vol. 1) is 
surprising. Also surprising, despite the inclusion of 
several Charles Chesnutt letters and a characteris- 
tically umbrageous one from Claude McKay, is 
the dearth of correspondence from the Harlem 
Renaissance period. 

Of enormous value are DuBois' letters and posi- 
tion papers on his concept of benign racial segre- 
gation (vol. 1), especially illuminating because of 
his early estrangement from Booker T. Washing- 
ton and his 1934 rupture with the NAACP. 
Equally significant is the lengthy exchange (vol. 2) 
with his brilliant, radical disciple, George Strea- 
tor, pertaining to racial segregation and Marxism. 
DuBois may not have been influenced by the writ- 
ings of the Belgian socialist, Henri De Man, but, 
undoubtedly, he knew of them, and his hard- 
pressed explanations to the disillusioned Streator 
are redolent of De Man. The correspondence with 
Atlanta University President John Hope has a lu- 
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minous quality of intellectual and personal pro- 
pinquity. And that with Hope's successor, the em- 
battled Rufus Clement, who summarily retired 
DuBois at the very moment when the monumental 
Encyclopedia of the Negro project seemed possible, 
poignantly, communicates the plight of the vision- 
ary septuagenarian born before and, perhaps, liv- 
ing beyond his time. In light of DuBois’s splenetic 
hatred of Walter White (vol. 2 contains two unusu- 
ally bitter assessments of the NAACP secretary), it 
is to be hoped that the final volume will expose the 
underside of the abortive return to the NAACP 
(1944-48). 

The arrogant/shy mulatto behind the larger- 
than-life Leader/Thinker, the DuBois whose ex- 
traordinary discipline and almost messianic vision 
struggled to make his life the vindication of an 
organizing principle for a debilitated, powerless 
race, necessarily eludes the student confined to 
published sources or even to the superb manu- 
script collections at Fisk and Howard universities, 
the New York Public, Library of Congress, and the 
smaller collections at Atlanta, Dillard, and Yale 
universities, and the Schomburg. The perceptive 
judgment of Charles H. Wesley that “DuBois was 
more than a historian; he was an advocate, a cru- 
sader, a critic, a teacher, a booster of morale" 
(J. H. Clarke, Black Titan, [1970], p. 94), as well as 
the three seminal DuBois chapters (9, 10, 11) in 
August Meier’s touchstone Negro Thought in Amer- 
ica (1963), wherein DuBois is described as ‘‘the 
epitome of the paradoxes in American Negro 
"Thought" (p. 206)—scholar and mystic, racial sol- 
idarist and thoroughgoing integrationist, egalita- 
rian and elitist—underscore why one of the most 
disabling deficiencies in Afro-American studies is 
the absence of a complete biography. 

In addition to the works cited, there is much that 
is useful. Charles F. Kellogg’s workmanlike 
NAACP history (1967) contains illuminating spec- 
ulations about the DuBois-Villard feud. And 
again, Logan's trenchant introduction to his 
W. E. B. DuBois with its essays or excerpts reflect- 
ing a broad range of historians' assessments (espe- 
cially Vincent Harding's black revisionist appre- 
ciation and Staughton Lynd's overdue, if 
overstated, defense of the magisterial Black Recon- 
struction) is indispensable. There is the two-volume 
compilation with distinguished commentary by 
Julius Lester, The Seventh Son, The Thought and Writ- 
ings of W. E. B. DuBots (1971); Henry Lee Moon's 
informative introduction to his Emerging Thought of 
W. E. B. DuBots (1972); Daniel Walden's W. E. B. 
DuBois: The Crisis Writings (1972); Aptheker's An- 
nolaled Bibliography of the Published Writings of W. E. 
B. DuBois (1973), in which he was controversially 
assisted by Paul Partington; and, finally, the forth- 
coming chef-d'oeuvre by August Meier and Elliott 
Rudwick on the NAACP. But however meticulous 
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and instructive, norie of these authors has bene- 
fited from unrestricted access to the papers from 
which Herbert Aptheker's two volumes are drawn. 
What we know of the public" DuBois now makes 
us anxious to know a great deal more. 

DAVID L. LEWIS 

University of the District of Columbia 


CARL R. OSTHAUS. Freedmen, Philanthropy, and Fraud: 
A History of the Freedman's Savings Bank. (Blacks in 
the New World.) Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1976. Pp. 257. $10.95. i 


This fine book throws clear light on a major prom- 
ise to the freedmen made and withdrawn during 
the first decade following emancipation. Though 
richer in detail, the study does not greatly revise 
the interpretation of Walter L. Fleming in 1927. 
Fleming saw the black depositors as vulnerable 
because of their innate inferiority. Carl R. Osthaus 
ascribes the vulnerability to the lack of power of a 
newly-freed people. Both historians know the 
freedmen were exploited. 

They were not, however, totally powerless. In- 
deed it took a lot of work by the white men who 
controlled the bank's investment portfolio to make 
the bank fail. *By 1870 the concept of a bank for 
ex-slaves had passed the experimental stage," 
writes Osthaus who finds that "credit for the 
Bank's success belongs to the freedmen.” They put 
the money in the bank, from which more money 
could have been made. “Black cashiers, assistant 
cashiers, advisory boards, and churchmen, as well 
as white cashiers, assumed the leadership of the 
Bank in the Negro community, and black people 
responded.” The black bourgeoisie displayed itself 
as estimable in the eyes of the white community, 
but it did not control its own bank. 

The Freedman’s Savings Bank was a fascinating 
institution. It was the only federally chartered in- 
terstate branch banking system of its kind in the 
nation’s history. As a savings institution that could 
have created money for home, small business, and 
farm loans for a group with particular need for 
credit, it anticipated New Deal experiments sev- 
enty years later. The first problem of the barik, 
however, was that despite its Congressional char- 
ter and its advertising, it was not a public in- 
stitution but a private one. And, in the Age of 
Capital, it was, finally, not a serious institution. Its 
object was philanthropy not profit, and when the 
philanthropists got in trouble in 1873, they un- 
scrupulously moved bad loans from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Washington to the Freedman’s 
Bank. It was this paper—notes of corporations in 
which the white trustees had invested—and not 
mortgages on freedmen farms or businesses that 
pulled the bank under. 

When the ship was sinking, the trustees put a 
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black man on the bridge. Osthaus is more chari- 
table than need be here. The new president, Fred- 
erick Douglass, was chosen not for his banking 
acumen but because he would restore confidence 
in the bank and keep the depositors from the sen- 
sible course of taking their money out. That money 
had been built up by the freedmen, making five 
and ten cent deposits, out of low cash returns on 
farm crops and small wages, so that they could 
enter the American middle-class world of own- 
ership. When the bank failed they lost this chance. 

The federal government did not make good the 
depositors' balances though it would have taken 
only a modest appropriation to do so. The author 
of this sensitive study speaks of the disillusionment 
of black people with banking institutions as a re- 
sult. It would seem, however, that the most im- 
pressive lesson of the book is the opposite point, 
the immediate embrace of this most middle-class 
of institutions by the ex-slaves. They wanted to 
build an economic base above tenancy for them- 
selves and rationally reached for a way to do so. It 
took two of the most pious crooks in American 
history, Jay Cooke and his brother Henry, to frus- 
trate them. 

There were models for successful savings banks. 
Banks like the Bowery in New York created capital 
from the deposits of immigrants and still remained 
cautious when confronting banking crises, like that 
of 1873 which hit the Cookes and the Freedman’s 
Savings Bank. What could have been, under a 
trustworthy governmental guarantee, a splendid 
institution to insure an economic base for a good 
number of freedmen, failed. In the private realm, 
gentlemen bankers often rescue other gentlemen’s 
banks, but no one saved the black people’s bank of 
1873. 

WILLIAM S. MCFEELY 
Mount Holyoke College 


GEORGE H. THOMPSON. Arkansas and Reconstruction: 
The Influence of Geography, Economics, and Personality. 
(Series in American Studies.) Port Washington, 
N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 296. $15.00. 


This is a strange book. The title would lead one to 
believe that it is a history of reconstruction in 
Arkansas, but it is not. The first three chapters, 
approximately one-fourth of the book, deal with 
the political geography of nineteenth-century Ar- 
kansas, secession, and the pardoning of political 
leaders at the end of the Civil War. Hardly a 
sentence is devoted to presidential Reconstruction. 

Part two, almost half the book, is entitled “De 
Jure v. de Facto Government” and devotes a great 
deal of space to an arid and rather useless dis- 
cussion of whether Arkansas conservatives re- 
garded the Radical Republican governments of 
their state as legitimate. The Brooks-Baxter con- 
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troversy culminating in the so-called “war” is dis- 
cussed at length, mainly from the point of view of 
two conservative state leaders, David Walker and 
Augustus H. Garland. Here the author has made a 
real contribution, although the concentration on 
personalities detracts at least as much as it adds. 

A third section is entitled “Credit and the Devel- 
opment of Resources," and the first chapter goes 
back to the state-sponsored banks of the 1830s and 
describes their harmful effects upon the state's 
credit. Incidentally, the Panic of 1837 is nowhere 
mentioned in this discussion. Three chapters are 
then devoted to the construction and financing of 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, and a 
short chapter deals with the state's repudiation of 
its prewar and Reconstruction debt. The author's 
conclusion, though very tentatively expressed, 
seems to be that Arkansas! poverty and generally 
poor financial condition since Reconstruction have 
been the results of the destruction of the state's 
credit. 

The author states in his introduction that this 
study was originally an attempt to provide bio- 
graphical profiles of prominent leaders during Re- 
construction, which no doubt explains part of the 
book's lack of unity. Even in the biographical ap- 
proach, however, there are strange omissions; Al- 
bert Pike's activity in the Masonic Order is em- 
phasized, but his presumed prominence in the Ku 
Klux Klan is not mentioned, either for con- 
firmation or denial. Isaac Murphy is worth only a 
few sentences, and Powell Clayton gets little more 
attention. 

This book may prove instructive to readers inter- 
ested in Arkansas history in general, but it most 
definitely is not a history of Reconstruction in. 
Arkansas. In reality, it is three separate and al- 
most unrelated essays. À history of Reconstruction 
in Arkansas free of the prejudices and biases of the 
1920s is badly needed, but this is not it. 

JOE GRAY TAYLOR 
McNeese State University 


PETER D. KLINGMAN. Jostah Walls: Florida’s Black 
Congressman of Reconstruction. Gainesville: University 
Presses of Florida. 1976. Pp. xi, 157. $7.50. 


Peter Klingman’s Josiah Walls is a concise account 
of the turbulent life of a black man who rose to 
prominence in Florida politics during Reconstruc- 
tion. Walls was born in Virginia in 1842, but it is 
unknown whether as a slave or a free person. Be- 
tween 1868 and 1884, he experienced a spectacular 
rise, serving as a constitutional convention dele- 
gate, and for one term in the Florida house and 
two terms in the Florida Senate. He was brigadier 
general of the Florida Militia, mayor, county com- 
missioner, newspaper publisher, editor, attorney, 
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and successful planter and landowner until the last 
twenty years of his life. 

Although the author admits that this “is not a 
complete biography," he does an outstanding job 
of reconstructing Walls’ life from scant newspaper 
accounts, congressional hearing, pension files, per- 
sonal interviews, and a review of the National 
Negro Convention movement. Florida did not 
produce an outstanding black leader during Re- 
construction, comparable to P. B. S. Pinchback in 
Louisiana, and one may say of the complex politi- 
cal arena of Florida that ‘‘no one black or white, 
had the key to its total control.” Nevertheless, 
Walls did not passively accept Republican domi- 
nation. He challenged, criticized, and debated his 
party’s policies and leadership. 

Similar to politicians in Louisiana, Walls’ role in 
the Civil War provided a stepping stone for his 
entry into politics. During his unimpressive legis- 
lative career he urged educational facilities for 
blacks and whites, civil rights, and internal im- 
provements, but few of these were approved. He 
pushed for similar legislation as a congressman. 
Allegations of frauds and challenges from fellow 
Republicans, and Democrats, cut his congres- 
sional career short. Disputed elections character- 
ized Reconstruction politics in Florida and Walls 
lost both contested elections in which he was in- 
volved. Shortly after Reconstruction, his unsuc- 
cessful challenge to the Republican incumbent not 
only opened the way for a Democratic victory but 
spelled his political death. 

Walls’ personal life is examined by Klingman. 
He was married to his first wife for nineteen years, 
but her death, combined with the crop failure that 
resulted from the freeze of 1895, was the beginning 
of the end. His second marriage was cold and 
formal. Shortly afterward, he moved from Alachua 
County (Gainesville area) to Tallahassee where he 
was director of farms at Florida Normal School. 
Here he remained aloof, both politically and so- 
cially, until his death in 1905. 

This is a well-written volume, reviewing the his- 
toriography of both Florida Reconstruction and 
black congressmen. Klingman’s faults are few: the 
addition of maps of Florida, including the county 
and congressional areas from which Walls served 
would have added to the narrative. A more exten- 
sive description of other black politicans would 
also have placed Walls’ career in better prespective 
and given us a chance to evaluate the unity among 
the few black politicians in Florida during Recon- 
struction. Taken as a whole, however, this is a 
splendid biography. 

CHARLES VINCENT 
Southern University 


E. MERTON COULTER. George Walton Williams: The 
Life of a Southern Merchant and Banker, 1820-1903. 
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Athens, Ga.: Hibriten Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 320. 
$10.95. 


For well over half a century E. Merton Coulter has 
been one of the most prolific of southern histo- 
rians. While he has ranged widely over southern 
themes, he has a particular gift for rescuing from 
near oblivion southerners who never attained na- 
tional prominence but who made significant con- 
tributions to their region. George Walton Williams 
was such a person. 

Williams was born in North Carolina in 1820, 
but his family soon moved to the Nacoochee Valley 
in northeastern Georgia. After leaving there in 
1838 with $10.00, he entered into a successful mer- 
cantile partnership in Augusta with Daniel Hand. 
In 1852 the expanding business took Williams to 
Charleston, his home for the remainder of his life. 
Possessed of an "uncanny faculty for sensing fi- 
nancial and economic trends and thereby taking 
advantage of situations before others acted,” he 
became one of the South’s most successful entre- 
preneurs. His main interests were in wholesale 
grocery merchandising and banking, but he ven- 
tured into such other areas as real estate and rail- 
roads. 

Compelled by a strong sense of civic responsi- 
bility, Williams chaired or served on scores of com- 
mittees, and his substantial pledges touched off 


‘innumerable fundraising enterprises. One of his 


most successful efforts was providing relief during 
the Civil War for soldiers’ families. Williams se- 
cured a pardon as soon as possible in 1865 and 
worked diligently to restore harmonious relations 
between the sections. He shunned public office 
except for several terms on the city commission, 
and he recognized that he was more skilled in 
organizing and directing groups than in public 
speaking. Williams’ abilities, integrity, and will- 
ingness to work in the public interest earned re- 
spect and admiration far beyond the limits of 
Charleston. When he died in 1903 the South lost 
one of its most successful business and civic lead- 
ers. 

LOWELL H. HARRISON 

Western Kentucky University 


HUGH B. HAMMETT. Hilary Abner Herbert: A Southerner 
Returns to the Union. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, number 110). Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society. 1976. Pp. xvi, 264. 
$5.00. 


Tackling the difficult task of rescuing an obscure 
character from historical oblivion, Hugh B. Ham- 
mett has exerted an heroic effort. Hilary A. Her- 
bert, a Confederate colonel, Alabama congress- 
man from 1877 to 1893, naval patron and secretary 
of the navy in the second Cleveland administra- 
tion, historian and Bourbon spokesman, played a 
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series of supporting roles. Hammett properly re- 
lates Herbert's life and activities to larger themes 
of Reconstruction, sectional reunification, the New 
South, and the New American Navy. 

Always conservative, always recalling “the good 
old antebellum days”—and for him they had been 
good—Herbert became an articulate romantic, a 
paternalist, a publicly active and typical represen- 
tative of his class, and an important leader in the 
United Confederate Veterans. Interestingly, his 
writings reveal some of the same insights and as- 
sessments later to appear in the works of historians 
such as Jesse T. Carpenter, Allan Nevins, and 
Kenneth M, Stampp, but Herbert had more direct 
impact upon the efforts of James Ford Rhodes, 
William Archibald Dunning, and Walter Lyn- 
wood Fleming. Defensively interpreting and rever- 
ing the Old South, Herbert also provided some 
leadership in a new era of national life. His most 


noticeable activity, by far, was in the area of naval. 


affairs. He acquired an unsurpassed nautical 
knowledge in Congress, infused greater efficiency 
in naval organization and administration, and 
helped preside over the conversion to steam-pow- 
ered vessels, the introduction of electric-powered 
gun turrets, and centralized design and building 
techniques. 

Extensive research and commendably readable 
style make this book impressive and pleasant, but 
Herbert—his image still lacking warmth, color, 
and personality—remains a dim figure. He left 
prodigious papers, but there is too little trace of 
himself. Hammett concludes that Herbert had 
little significant impact upon the affairs of his day 
and that he understood those affairs little more 
than the average person of the nineteenth century. 
Yet he was there on the scene, through a long life 
of eighty-five years, exerting occasional influence, 
and no doubt swaying the passions of many people 
through his considerable speaking and writing 
ability. 

HERMAN HATTAWAY 
University of Missouri, 
Kansas City 


GERALD THOMPSON. The Army and the Navajo: The 
Bosque Redondo Reservation Experiment, 18651865. 
Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1976. Pp. xi. 
196. Cloth $8.5o, paper $4.95. 


This book is a well-documented administrative 
history of the controversial Bosque Redondo Res- 
ervation in New Mexico. Created for the Navajo 
Indians, the reserve was maintained by the United 
States Army for five hectic years before it was 
abandoned. According to Gerald Thompson, the 
reservation experiment was motivated by a hu- 
manitarian impulse to save the Navajo from exter- 
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mination and to “put them on the path to assimi- 
lation." The chief architect of the reservation, 
General James H. Carleton, is portrayed as a typi- 
cal “mid-nineteenth century humanitarian" com- 
mitted to re-creating the Indian in the image of 
God-fearing whites. i 

Despite the assertion of Carleton’s human- 
itarianism, what emerges from Thompson’s ac- 
count is a revealing picture of a grandiose and 
mismanaged program of acculturation under du- 
ress. Thompson focuses on agricultural self-suffi- 
ciency and on the financial operations of the 
reserve. The agricultural program failed: never 
did the annual yields supply more than a small 
fraction of the food required. The total financial 
cost of maintaining the reservation approached 
$10,000,000; poor business management, hoarding 
of foodstuffs by contractors, and outright graft 
contributed to the high cost. And despite the huge 
expenditures, the Indians suffered nearly constant 
privation. Significantly, it was the financial cost, 
rather than a recognition of the greater cost in 
human values, that led to the abandonment of the 
experiment. 

Thompson calls the Bosque reservation experi- 
ment a "successful failure." He admits that it did 
not make the Navajos self-sufficient; nor did it end 
the depredations against them. He contends, how- 
ever, that progress toward assimilation had been 
made, and this “success” convinced the govern- 
ment to proceed with the reservation policy. He 
also states that the experience “taught” officials 
“which pitfalls to avoid in starting and operating a 
large reservation." These claims appear debat- 
able. Numerous civil and military officials, far 
from recommending the experiment, condemned it 
as a failure. And the subsequent ordeal of the 
Plains Indians on the barren reservations of Okla- 
homa and the Dakotas demonstrated an even more 
tragic failure than that suffered by the Navajo. 

Such criticisms aside, this balanced study clari- 
fies the nature of the confusion, corruption, and 
collapse of the regrettable venture at the Bosque. 
Unfortunately the copy sent to this reader is 
marred by the publisher's mistakes. These include 
errors in collating and missing pages of text. 

MARVIN E. KROEKER  . 
East Central Oklahoma State University 


RICHARD SALLET. Russtan-German Settlements in the 
United States. Translated by LAVERN J. RIPPLEY and 
ARMAND BAUER. Fargo, N. D.: North Dakota In- 
stitute for Regional Studies. 1974. Pp. xii, 207. 
$9.50. 


Few people are aware of the presence of over 
600,000 Russian-Germans in America. In the eigh- 
teenth century their forefathers migrated in several 
waves to Russia where their largest colony was in 
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the Volga region. For political and religious rea- 
sons they started their migration to the U.S. in the 
late 1800s. Here they formed some 1500 settle- 
ments, mainly in the prairie states, particularly the 
Dakotas. The author, Richard Sallet, a scholar 
and diplomat (who now lives in Spain), spent 
years among these people. He knows his subject 
intimately. 

This book is an English translation of Sallet’s 
original work published in German in 1931. The 
translators, Lavern J. Rippley (of St. Olaf College) 
and Armand Bauer have done an excellent job. 
Rippley also has written a very good introduction 
on the historical background of these immigrants 
while William C. Sherman, a sociologist, contrib- 
uted a sketch about their rural prairie archi- 
tecture. These additions combined with many in- 
teresting photographs, maps, statistics, and 
appendixes make this study absorbing, informa- 
tive, and valuable to scholars. Was it really neces- 
sary, however, to include the long list of German 
settlements in Russia? 

As farmers the Russian-Germans are extremely 
successful; their contribution to the agriculture of 
the prairie states is significant. For them America 
really proved to be a land of opportunity. The 
author describes this saga, dealing separately with 
Evangelical (comprising about two-thirds of the 
Russian-Germans) and Catholic groups from vari- 
ous parts of Russia. Was it necessary to divide 
them according to religion? 

The book deals with the extremely important 
roles of the churches, press, clubs, and traditional 
customs. Highlighting the difficult World War I 
years, it stresses the inevitable problem of Ameri- 
canization that faces every ethnic group. Even 
though a specialized study, it is a welcome addi- 
tion in the recent upsurge of ethnic studies. With a 
good bibliography and extensive index, it sheds 
light on a relatively unknown subject in the ethnic 
history of America. 

GEORGE J. PRPIC 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 


HOWARD S. RUSSELL. A Long, Deep Furrow: Three 
Centuries of Farming in New England. Hanover, N.H.: 
University Press of New England. 1976. Pp. xvi, 
672. $18.50. 


Howard S. Russell has been identified with agri- 
culture for many years as an official of the Mas- 
sachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, a lecturer on 
various topics, a historian, and a widely traveled 
observer. 

The book’s coverage of the three-and-a-half cen- 
turies of New England agriculture allots roughly 
forty percent to the Colonial period, forty percent 
to the period from the Revolution to the Civil War, 
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and twenty percent to the last century. There are 
fifty chapters more or less equal in length, which 
give the impression of having been designed as 
feature articles for farm journals or Sunday sup- 
plements or perhaps as occasional speeches. The 
approach is partly chronological and partly topi- 
cal, so that there is a kind of spiral effect, with a 
certain aspect of farming or farm life being in- 
troduced and then treated on a recurring basis. 

For the general reader, this history has many 
attractive features. It is clearly written, extremely 
fair in its evaluations, and generous in scope. The 
author is much less concerned with the farmer as a 
statistic than as a human being pitching hay, 
chopping wood, or driving cattle to market; he 
appreciates the role of the farm wife; and he knows 
the significance of schools, improved roads, and 
good local government. He is very successful in 
detailing the course of rural development over the 
centuries, not only in its triumphs and pleasures, 
but in its failures and discouragements. 

The professional student of the evolution of 
American agriculture will notice that the author 
has used, in addition to the expected monographs 
and secondary works, a wide range of other mate- 
rials, including an amazing number of local his- 
tories. At the same time, to judge from the refer- 
ences, he has placed little reliance on farm 
journals, and the bibliography reveals that only 
one of the agricultural reports of the Patent Office 
was consulted. While citations to authorities are 
somewhat random in pattern, and occasionally 
much too general to allow a check of sources, it is 
certain that the study is solid and dependable. The 
bibliography and the index are both excellent. 
There is a need for sound descriptive histories of 
the agriculture of the various American states or 
regions, and this is a satisfying example. 

ROBERT LESLIE JONES 
Manetta College 


ROBERT C. MCMATH, JR. Populist Vanguard: A Histo 
of the Southern Farmers’ Alliance. Chapel Hill; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 221. 


$13.95. 


Populist Vanguard, submitted originally as a doc- 
toral dissertation and the first full-fledged study of 
the Farmers’ Alliance in the South, is in many 
respects a solid piece of work that at times does 
more than justice to one of the most underrated 
farm organizations. The general picture is a famil- 
iar one, and the author unfolds it in greater detail 
at the local and state levels than at the national 
because of the nature of the organization. He rein- 
forces the role the religious evangelicals played 
and brings what women there were in the move- 
ment to the fore. He also deserves high grades for 
extensive research; his writing is readable, and the 
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narrative moves along at a lively pace. Finally, his 
bibliography should prove useful to the advanced 
scholar as well as the general reader. 

Although there is much solid material on the 
local and state levels, its abundance and the nu- 
merous names that emerge tend to lose the reader 
who is looking for that broader picture and mean- 
ing. At times one also has the feeling that the 
Farmers! Alliance functioned in a vacuum and 
often one begins to wonder just what has been said 
that has not been said before, even though it comes 
in greater detail. The noneconomic phases of the 
Alliance are given better treatment than the eco- 
nomic. Stating that “the southern Farmers’ Al- 
liance was until the rise of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the largest and most in- 
fluential organization in the history of the United 
States” is saying too much. The author furnishes 
no evidence to support this. In 1977 the Grange 
will be celebrating its 110th anniversary and the 
Farmers’ Union will celebrate its 75th. The Union 
once claimed a membership of 3,000,000, and its 
various business organizations through the years 
have done business in the billions of dollars; its 
persistence as a lobbying force in Washington has 
given it an influence far greater than its member- 
ship suggests. How many anniversaries did the 
Farmers’ Alliance celebrate and how does its re- 
cord of achievement and influence compare with 
that of the Farmers’ Union and the Grange? 

Robert C. McMath’s study of the southern 
Farmers’ Alliance, despite these limitations, is 
worthwhile reading. It is heartening indeed to see 
that in our urban-industrial age studies of our 
agricultural past are being pursued with vigor. 

THEODORE SALOUTOS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


EVERETT DICK. Conquering the Great American Desert: 
Nebraska. (Nebraska State Historical Society Pub- 
lications, number 27.) Lincoln: Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 1975. Pp. xiii, 456. $10.95. 


Everett Dick has provided a volume designed for 
broader than local appeal. He cuts a wide swath 
both chronologically and geographically. Begin- 
ning with a survey of popular conceptions of the 
Plains as a "Great American Desert," he recounts 
the conquest over natural obstacles of scarce tim- 
ber and water in provision for housing, fuel, fenc- 
ing, wells, and agricultural production. To tradi- 
tional accounts of this settlement effort he adds 
chapters on sorghum and sugar beet growing and 
shelter-belt development. Tales of the devastation 
of grasshopper invasions, the horrors of prairie 
fires, and the severity of prairie storms amplify the 
picture of regional hazards. Discussion of the com- 
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ing of the railroads, development of ranching, 
mechanization of agriculture, settlement boom of 
the eighties and its collapse in the nineties, and 
twentieth-century adjustments by dry farming and 
irrigation rounds out the chronological story. Six- 
teen chapters, supplemented with eighty-one 
pages of pictorial illustration, have presented the 
settlement phase of Nebraska history in grand pro- 
portions. 

This is a volume to be read and enjoyed for its 
recounting of contemporary experience, rather 
than for analysis of historical development. As a 
reflection of the trials of life in the region the 
account is vivid. Dick’s attention to technological 
detail and methodology is outstanding. He has 
utilized extensively the Burlington Papers at the 
Newberry Library, files of Nebraska Farmer, pub- 
lications of the Nebraska Historical Society, local 
histories, and reminiscences, including a large 
number of personal interviews. 

Conceptually, however, the volume depends pri- 
marily upon previous monographic publications of 
regional rather than local application. Apart from 
limited reference to the opening of the sandhills 
district, differentiation of settlement trends within 
the state is generally lacking. The bibliography 
does not include the study by Howard Ottoson 
and his colleagues on Land and People in the Northern 
Plains Transition Area (1966), which focuses on the 
peculiar situation of western Nebraska as a transi- 
tion zone between prairies and plains. Numerous 
questions arise from the lack of analysis in specific 
geographical and chronological contexts. Dick re- 
jects criticism of his earlier designation of the re- 
gion as the "sod-house frontier" and emphasizes 
the widespread use of such construction, but he 
does not discuss the introduction of tar-paper 
shacks as a common alternative. Where, when, 
and why did this latter innovation occur? How 
commonly were wells “dug” to a depth of 280 feet 
(p. 103)? How general and at what levels is the 
water table which permits use of windmills for 
lifting water? Should sorghum production, which 
has long prevailed in remote rural areas of the 
southern Appalachians, be considered a specific 
adaptation to treelessness? Study of the areas 
characterized by dry farming and by irrigation is 
missing in this record of the “Conquering of the 
Great American Desert.” The criteria which allot 
full-page consideration to methods of constructing 
an irrigation reservoir, while the agricultural ad- 
justment program of the Soil Conservation Service 
is summarized in a prepositional phrase, based 
upon personal interview, are indicative of the 
strengths and weaknesses of this work. 

MARY W. M. HARGREAVES 
University of Kentucky 
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HILDEGARD BINDER JOHNSON. Ürder rins the Land: 
The U.S. Rectangular Land Survey and the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Country. (Andrew H. Clark Series in the 
Historical Geography of North America.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1976. Pp. 268. 
Cloth $9.00, paper $5.00. 


The locus of this study is a dissected, driftless, 
upland area comprising some thirty-eight counties 
along or near the Mississippi River from Galena 
and Dubuque to St. Paul. The author's geograph- 
ical and historical interest in this hill country is the 
rectilinear line used there during the nineteenth 
century to divide the land and determine its ap- 
pearance. She discusses state, county, and town- 
ship lines, the lines of roads, fences, fields, and 
woodlots, the grid patterns within towns, and, in- 
fluencing all the others, the lines laid down by the 
government's rectangular surveys. She fleshes out 
her statement of a geometrical phenomenon with 
such topics as land sales, grants to railroads, loca- 
tion of meridians and parallels, instructions to sur- 
veyors, descriptions of the land, and the opening, 
closing, and move westward of land districts and 
offices. 

The dominant impression conveyed by this book 
is its solid content. Hildegard Johnson packs in the 
facts from surveyors’ plats and notes, from state, 
county, and town histories and atlases, and from 
the professional literature of geographers and his- 
torians. But she overdoes this passion for learning 
when she recapitulates through many pages the 
familiar history of America's public land system. 
To broaden and enliven her story she cites Roman, 
Japanese, and Canadian experience in land sur- 
veying. And one of her chapters interprets nine- 
teenth-century practice in the light of modern land 
management: strip farming occurs within the 
older rectangular surveys; the Whitewater valley 
in southeastern Minnesota becomes a game ref- 
uge. She cites modern artists who speculate 
whether mankind prefers to look at rectilinear or 
curvilinear lines. She is pleased to stress the flex- 
ibility of the rectangular system; a tract of 160 
acres could take nineteen different shapes; rivers 
and ridges became county boundaries in the hill 
country; property lines adjusted to bluffs, terraces, 
valleys, and gorges. In her critical remarks on the 
land system she might have taken more seriously 
its failure to incorporate the best geodetic survey- 
ing of the day. How much disorder did this lack of 
science introduce into land transactions and legal 
affairs of the upper Mississippi region? 

THOMAS G. MANNING 
Texas Tech University 


NANCY ALEXANDER. Father of Texas Geology: Robert 
T. Hill. (Bicentennial Series in American Studies, 
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number 4.) Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 317. $12.50. 


Since Robert Thomas Hill (1858-1941) has not 
been canonized in the Dictionary of Scientific Biogra- 
phy, a few words about him may help justify Nancy 
Alexander's biography. His immediate family 
scattered by the Civil War, Hill lived with relatives 
in Tennessee until at age sixteen he began work on 
a newspaper in Comanche, Texas. Intrigued by 
the Texas landscape, he studied geology at Cornell 
from 1882 to 1886. The United States Geological 
Survey then hired Hill and sent him back to Texas 
for fieldwork. Hill's years with the federal survey 
were his most productive—he created a stratigra- 
phic system for the lower Cretaceous part of the 
geologic column in the Southwest, explored the 
Rio Grande, outlined the physiography of the 
Texas region, and described two major earth frac- 
tures in the state. His Texas studies enhanced the 
state's agricultural productivity, water supply, and 
petroleum industry, and his work on Texas rocks 
has been used by successive generations of inter- 
preters. His importance could be highlighted only 
by a biographer knowledgeable about the geology 
and history of the state, in both of which Alexan- 
der is well qualified. 

From 1894 through 1902, Hill studied West In- 
dies geology, but in 1903 he resigned from the 
federal survey, and his scholarly output dropped 
as he sought monetary support and scientific facil- 
ities elsewhere. His business ventures were finan- 
cial disasters, but government and private consul- 
tantships beginning in 1913 made his life less 
precarious. From 1931 until his death, he also 
wrote popular articles on geology and history for 
the Dallas Morning News. Alexander does not com- 
pare Hill's career to those of his contemporaries, 
such as Bailey Willis and Nelson H. Darton, leav- 
ing the reader to wonder at his uniqueness among 
scientists of that era. 

With the publication of this book, the history of 
Texas geology has been examined biographically, 
as well as institutionally (Walter Keene Ferguson, 
Geology and Politics in Frontier Texas, 1845-1909, 
[1969]), and topically (Edgar Owen, Trek of the Oil 
Finders: A History of Exploration for Petroleum, [1975]). 
Alexander writes clearly and entertainingly for di- 
verse readers interested in her topic—geologists, 
historians of science, and regional historians. Her 
work is based on Hill’s papers and publications 
deposited at the Fondren Library of Southern 
Methodist University, supplemented with oral his- 
tory interviews. Instead of composing a chronolog- 
ical narrative, Alexander devoted separate groups 
of chapters to three aspects of Hill’s professional 
career, his study of Texas geology and geography, 
his work in the West Indies, and his business 
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enterprises. Alexander does not minimize Hill’s 
combativeness and irascibility, even when those 
traits led him to personal vindictiveness toward 
colleagues. Without passing judgment, she also 
examines his attitudes toward various women in 
his life, toward minority peoples he encountered, 
and toward political controversies of his era. Hav- 
ing found only retrospective and fragmentary evi- 
dence on Hill’s painful childhood years, Alexander 
avoids psychobiography, although she paints a 
vivid enough picture of his adult personality for 
those tempted to speculate. 

MICHELE L. ALDRICH 

Hatfield, Massachusetts 


GREGORY M. TOBIN. The Making of a History: Walter 
Prescott Webb and The Great Plains. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1976. Pp. xix, 184. $10.95. 


Almost from the moment of its publication in 1931, 
Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains was recog- 
nized as a “classic” interpretation of a prominent 
part of the American West. Not until now, how- 
ever, forty-five years later, has a scholar turned to 
analyzing the provenance of that durable and pro- 
vocative work. In this revision of his University of 
Texas dissertation, Gregory Tobin, an Australian 
who never knew Webb, gives every indication of 
understanding his subject thoroughly. 

Tobin’s purpose is to probe the relationship be- 
tween Webb’s “‘intellectual and social setting, the 
cultural matrix it supported, and a book that was 
at the same time both an attempt to define that 
setting and a product of it." This requires sub- 
stantial biographical treatment and includes a fas- 
cinating chapter that reveals the intellectual debt 
Webb owed to Lindley Miller Keasbey, his teacher 
at Texas, who insisted on the need for a unifying 
theory in the writing of history and stressed heav- 
ily the impact of the environment upon human 
institutions. Later, when Keasbey came to believe 
that the environment was essentially passive, 
Webb chose to ignore his mentor’s recantation 
because Webb’s own experience with land and 
climate would not permit him to abandon his role 
as a staunch, virtually unreconstructed environ- 
mentalist. 

Tobin makes very clear the quality in Webb that 
set him apart from and made him uneasy among 
academic historians: namely that The Great Plains, 
both in conception and method, grew out of a 
profound emotional reaction to environment and 
experience. That commitment forced a certain 
subordination of disciplined rationality and an in- 
difference to, if not contempt for, exhaustive in- 
vestigation. Thus Webb was vulnerable to attack 
from more conventional and professional histo- 
rians such as Fred Shannon. All in all Tobin has 
written a judicious and perceptive assessment of 
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Webb and The Great Plains, his first and greatest 
achievement. 
EDWIN R. BINGHAM 
University of Oregon 


ROBERT C. TOLL. Blacking Up: The Minstrel Show in 
Nineteenth-Century America. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1974. Pp. x, 310. $10.95. 


For over half a century blackface minstrelsy was 
the most popular entertainment form in the 
United States, playing a formative role both in the 
evolution of American show business and in em- 
bedding racial stereotypes into popular thought. 
The minstrel show emerged as common man’s 
culture and in a nonthreatening way addressed 
itself to race at a time when white Americans were 
first forced to deal with the question of what posi- 
tion blacks would hold in a democratic society. 
Although minstrelsy viewed Negroes as inferior 
from the outset, most troupes expressed ambiva- 
lence about slavery before the mid-18503. After 
that caricatures of happy slaves and discontented 
free Negroes dominated, while antislavery content 
virtually disappeared. Enjoying its greatest popu- 
larity in northeastern cities, the minstrel shów also 
helped the new city-dwellers to cope with the be- 
wildering uncertainties of urban life, establishing 
“a new sense of community and identity for them 
and their neighbors." Minstrels explained current 
events, new inventions, and scientific discoveries 
through the incompetence of their ethnic stereo- 
types, assuring white Americans that, no matter 
how inept they felt, Negroes were far worse off 
than they. 

Robert Toll has written a well-balanced, analyt- 
ical book stressing the social commentary behind 
blackface. He continues the story through the late 
nineteenth century, when white minstrels had 
shifted from portrayals of Negroes to lavish pro- 
ductions and a concern for the deterioration of 
moral values, the corruption of the young, and the 
disintegration of the family. By then black min- 
strels had entered the field, playing mainly to 
black audiences. Here Toll seems weakest, his 
analysis less sharp, even his narrative a bit me- 
chanical. Yet on the whole Blacking Up is a 
praiseworthy study in popular culture, filling a 
void for an age that finds Carl Wittke's Tambo and 
Bones marred by objectionable racial attitudes. 

RONALD L. DAVIS 
Southern Methodist University 


WILLIAM O. REICHERT. Partisans of Freedom: A Study in 
American Anarchism. Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling 
Green University Popular Press. 1976. Pp. x, 602. 
$25.00. 


Partisans of Freedom consists of a long adulatory 
survey of the writings of American anarchists. Its 
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tone may be discovered from its conclusion that 
the anarchists’ “remarkable intellectual vitality 
... has found them riding the crest of every for- 
ward-looking social current of American life." 
Like many other books on anarchists and radicals, 
it discusses its subjects individually, first gleaning 
genealogical information from their memoirs, then 
pausing at length over ideas in their tracts and 
articles, and finally assessing their contributions to 
the anarchist tradition. Some, like Henry Clarke 
Wright, are nominated for “libertarianism’s hall of 
fame”; others, like Benjamin R. Tucker, are 
chided for lapses from afüarchist doctrines. One 
man’s tolerant attitude toward Mormon polygamy 
is cited as an example of “the fact that the philoso- 
phy of anarchism equips its adherents to peer into 
shadowy depths which are often impenetrable to 
those with ordinary vision." Since the author bor- 
rows the anarchists’ rhetoric instead of inter- 
preting them historically, he directs much vehe- 
mence against cruel capitalists, incorrigible 
Marxists, and “that firebreathing monster, gov- 
ernment.” This approach makes even the dis- 
cussions of Alexander Berkman and Emma Gold- 
man seem tedious; it makes the anarchists as a 
group seem more ungenerous and dogmatic than 
they often were. 

Reichert maintains that the anarchists have in- 
variably held fast to a tradition of “‘free thought” 
fixed in the Enlightenment, and he lauds them for 
combating the lingering repressive power of Puri- 
tanism. He has difficulty with the evangelical be- 
liefs of many nineteenth-century anarchists; even 
Paul Goodman, with whom he ends his study, 
appealed to the millenarian free spirit. But some 
anarchists were indeed so convinced that religious 
superstition lay at the root of injustice that they 
discounted the importance of economic forces— 
and even of the state. This glorification of ‘‘free 
thought” could result in curious versions of anar- 
chism and, as Reichert shows, in diligent searches 
for a philosopher king in America. 

It would be easy to compile from these pages a 
long list of errors and misconceptions. Even if the 
scholarship were more reliable, however, I doubt 
that some writers—Tom Paine, Randolph Bourne, 
A. J. Muste, and Dwight Macdonald—belong in 
the tradition Reichert defines. But Partisans of Free- 
dom does ‘provide sketches of many little-known 
anarchists, and by summarizing their writings 
Reichert has made available a compendium that 
other scholars may usefully consult. 

LEWIS PERRY 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


J. KIRKPATRICK FLACK. Desideratum in Washington: 
The Intellectual Community in the Capital City, 
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1870-1900. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Pub- 
lishing. 1975. Pp. x, 192. $11.25. 


In his "Essay on Sources," one of the more valu- 
able parts of this study, Flack notes that the sec- 
ondary literature on Washington scientific so- 
cieties in the late nineteenth century is almost 
nonexistent. His book aims to remedy this. It is a 
flawed but informative account of associational 
activity among the city’s professionals scattered 
along the fringe of political power: Cellular growth 
from early salons and clubs toward a federated 
structure of formal organizations, complete with 
bylaws, bulletins, directories and journals, is 
closely tracked. While an authentic literary com- 
munity never developed, the high incidence of gov- 
ernment scientists in the city’s population under- 
wrote strenuous efforts to marshall their influence 
as a professional, political, and social force. Joseph 
Henry’s Philosophical Society of Washington and 
the Anthropological Society of Washington were 
the major new scientific organizations of the 1870s. 
Meanwhile, through the bold initiative of John 
Wesley Powell, the Cosmos Club emerged as a 
prestigious social rendezvous. Although the stub- 
born dream of a national university remained un- 
realized (for reasons not explored), a Washington 
Academy of Science was finally formed in 1898 to 
promote popular scientific awareness in the teeth 
of growing specialization among its several affili- 
ates. 


All this is described on the strength of enterpris- 
ing manuscript research. Less successful is the 
attempt to establish a plausible context in which 
the historical meaning of one city's associational 
growth might be assessed. The expanding in- 
fluence of Washington's elite across the Gilded 
Age is asserted but not demonstrated. Aside from 
a discussion of Powell's personal achievement in 
consolidating western survey projects under the 
U.S. Geological Survey, one learns little about the 
close interplay of science and public policy which 
presumably resulted from growing professional 
pressure on political decisions. Flack is sensitive to 
this issue, but does not systematically pursue it. 
And his efforts to sketch the social milieu of post- 
war Washington are vague, derivative, and some- 
times incoherent. His pages flash with frequent 
insight into the problems of writing institutional 
history, but too often they read like a first draft. In 
bringing his work to print in its present form, he 
has been badly served by editor and publisher. 
Substance aside, his book is infested with errors of 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, usage, and typog- 
raphy. These make it the sloppiest scholarly pub- 
lication the reviewer has ever read. 

GEOFFREY BLODGETT 
Oberlin College 
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ROBERT SEAGER Il and DORIS D. MAGUIRE, editors. 
Leiters and Papers of Alfred Thayer Mahan. Three 
volumes. (Naval Letters Series.) Annapolis: Naval 
Institute Press. 1976. xvii, 718; xiii, 745; xiii, 873. 
$95.00. 


Editors Robert Seager II and Doris D. Maguire 
have searched for and discovered what must be 
nearly all of the extant product of the pen of this 
famed American navalist. In any event, one may 
hope that this is the last of it. Others may have 
produced drier prose, longer sentences, or more 
stilted English, but Mahan manages all three. We 
have ‘‘whereinsoever” and ''discardment," an es- 
say entitled “About what is the War," and one 
letter that begins: “In your editorial of Saturday, 
commenting on my first letter to you on the subject 
of the proposed immunity of commerce in war, you 
adduce the abandonment of the right to seize 'pri- 
vate’ property on sea or land belonging to the one 
belligerent which at the outbreak of the war hap- 
pens to be within the territory of the other, as 
indicating a tendency to the modification of the 
principle advocated by me, which principle, as you 
accurately enough state, 'is that injury to com- 
merce is an expedient mode of waging war, and 
sound method of hindering war’ " (II: 613). Ma- 
han is generally quite clear, if read carefully and 
often, but he is rarely witty, graceful, or fun to 
read. 

About a third of the materials published in these 
volumes appear to be the sort that were not easily 
accessible to Mahan scholars in the past. One new 
item, his 1868-69 diary, could have been written by 
a seventeenth-century Calvinist (see especially 
I:179). Some of the letters to his British friends are 
also revealing, as are the elaborate moral instruc- 
tions he sent his daughters. And in this regard his 
daughters’ recollections of Mahan are perhaps the 
most interesting pages in the three volumes (see 
especially III:723). Less significant, but sometimes 
rewarding, are his official correspondence and his 
letters to editors, publishers, and his attorney. 

As is often the case, the portions of a famous 
person’s correspondence that have been lost would 
appear to be at least as important as those that 
have been preserved. Consider the end of an other- 
wise uninteresting letter to a British friend in De- 
cember, 1900: “I see we have difficulty at reaching 
the Chinese culprits [the Boxers] but I think they 
could be made to feel fear in the future ... [re- 
mainder of letter lost] ” (II:700; cf. 1:355). 

There are, of course, some noteworthy bits and 
pieces: Mahan "'detest[ed]" the “purely dollars 
and cents view of national policy," but he was 
clearly aware that it “has its useful side" (IT:452). 
A true conservative, he argued with the innovative 
navalist Washington Irving Chambers: "the trust 
in machinery has been pushed beyond reason. . . . 
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the living human factor is more and more rele- 
gated to a position hopelessly inferior[;] one must 
try, not to force the current back, but to deflect it 
somewhat” (II:76). He regarded Filipinos as ‘‘nat- 
urally treacherous” and spoke of “subject races’ 
(11:693; 111:6, 498, 596). He was obviously an irri- 
table, snappy fellow (1:179; I1I:723). But we find in 
such fresh material little more than the con- 
firmation of what we already knew, or at least 
suspected. There appear to be only a few minor 
editorial errors. 

A reviewer ought not to scold those whom he 
reviews for failing to do something the reviewer 
wants done, and I do not fault the editors for their 
attention to Mahan. His importance may be 
greatly exaggerated, but he is probably interesting 
enough to have his correspondence thus assem- 
bled. Nonetheless, we have all said enough, for the 
time being, about naval commanders; we need to 
know more of those they commanded. Little is 
known of the nineteenth-century sailor, for most of 
us have ignored him, as Christopher McKee re- 
cently observed. In this regard, Mahan’s brief, 
formal note to the Secretary of the Navy in August 
1894, written while he was being ceremoniously 
honored by Britain's elite, becomes the most poi- 
gnant missive in the set: “I have to report that on 
Saturday the eleventh instant while manning 
yards in honor of the Prince of Wales, who was 
visiting this ship, First Class Apprentice C. F. Hill 
in jumping from the rim of the fighting top of the 
foremast to the topmast rigging lost his hold and 
fell to the deck, receiving injuries from which he 
died eight hours later" (II:314). The U.S. Naval 
Institute, the publisher of these volumes, would do 
everyone a service were it to produce a collection of 
comparable quality on Mahan's men. 

PETER KARSTEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


H. G. RICKOVER. How the Battleship Maine Was De- 
stroyed. Washington: Naval History Division, De- 
partment of the Navy. 1976. Pp. xv, 173. $5.70. 


Almost eighty years have elapsed since the USS 
Maine exploded and sank in Havana harbor with 
the loss of three-quarters of her complement. Since 
that time, historians have agreed that the disaster 
must be numbered among the immediate causes of 
the Spanish-American War, but responsibility for 
the explosion has been much more difficult to fix. 
Immediately, several naval officers and other qual- 
ified individuals expressed the opinion that it had 
been accidental, with some holding that the most 
likely cause was the spontaneous combusion of 
coal in a bunker adjoining a magazine. A Spanish 
investigation reached a similar conclusion, but an 
American court of inquiry in 1898 and a board of 
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investigation thirteen years later found ‘“‘conclu- 
sive” evidence of an external cause. Their reports 
have tended to color American thinking on the 
matter since, although the absence of any informa- 
tion pertaining to the mining of Havana harbor 
has remained a troublesome factor. 

Now, the indefatigable Admiral H. G. Rickover 
has turned his attention to the Maine disaster, 
writing an account of the international, political, 
and naval situations at the time and tracing the 
vessel's movernents during the four months pre- 
ceding her demise. After describing the personnel 
and proceedings of the United States Navy's offi- 
cial inquiries into the cause of the explosion, Rick- 
over suggests reasons for their findings, which he 
asserts were erroneous. His conclusion is based on 
an appended analysis of the technical aspects of 
the Maine's destruction written by Ib. S. Hansen 
and Robert S. Price, specialists in ship structures 
and explosives, who studied the extant informa- 
tion, including the exhaustive textual and photo- 
graphic records compiled by investigators when 
the Maine's hulk was raised to clear the harbor in 
1911. The rather specialized content of this appen- 
dix is clarified by sketches illustrating the effects of 
the explosion. Other appendixes explore the inter- 
national legal aspects of the warship's loss in a 
foreign harbor and include a report on the destruc- 
tion of the French battleship Zna by internal ex- 
plosions in 1907. Like Rickover's text, these are 
interesting and informative, but the Hansen-Price 
analysis must be considered the most important 
portion of the book. Its authors' conclusion *'that 
an internal source was the cause of the explosion" 
with “heat from a fire in the coal bunker adjacent 
to the &inch reserve magazine" the most likely 
detonator is convincing. The explosion which de- 
stroyed the Maine is mysterious no longer. 

ROBERT ERWIN JOHNSON 
University of Álabama 


CHARLES S. CAMPBELL. The Transformation of American 
Foreign Relations, 1865-1900. (New American Na- 
tion Series.) New York: Harper and Row. 1976. 
Pp. xviii, 393. $15.00. 


‘Albert Bushnell Hart guided publication of the 


‘American Nation Series between 1904 and 1907. 


Taken together, its volumes in a sense defined the 
state of the historical art at that time. The same 
cannot be said of the still incomplete New Ameri- 
can Nation Series. Appearing as they have over 
more than twenty years, the volumes in this series 
vary widely in character; they are built upon dif- 
ferent bases and ask different questions. Thus 
Charles S. Campbell's The Transformation of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations, 1865-1900, makes its compan- 
ion, Foster Rhea Dulles’ American’s Rise to World 
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Power, 1898-1954 (1955), seem dated. Campbell’s 
work rests largely, although by no means exclu- 
sively, upon a broad and extremely judicious read- 
ing of other historians, many of whom speak to 
different concerns from those upon whom Dulles 
perforce relied. Campbell’s bibliographical essay, 
a model of its kind, is twice as long as Dulles’, a 
rough indication of the proliferation of scholarship 
since 1955. 

His two major themes, the author states at the 
outset, are the steady improvement of Anglo- 
American relations and the search for overseas 
territory. Campbell believes that proponents of 
territorial expansion, whether in the post-Civil 
War era or twenty years later, consistently sought 
the same objectives, “bases in the Caribbean and 
Hawaii, and a Central American canal" (p. xvii). 
The decision to take the Philippines, an anomaly 
but “a mistake hard to avoid" (p. 337), is viewed as 
essentially the almost accidental result of a purely 
military decision, the dispatch of Dewey to Manila 
Bay. However, if Anglo-American relations and 
expansion dominate the narrative they do not mo- 
nopolize it; Campbell's coverage is comprehensive, 
extending to such things as political relations with 
Latin Ameica, the causes of the Spanish-American 
war, and the growth of commerce, all treated at 
length, as well as others like the Maximilian affair, 
treated more cursorily. 

If this volume has a failing, it is a failing of one of 
its virtues. Campbell is extremely judicious, rais- 
ing and evaluating all sorts of interpretations. On 
occasion, however, as in assessing McKinley’s role 
in 1898, the final verdict is so complex as to be 
blurred. On other occasions, Campbell tests vari- 
ous hypotheses essentially on their own terms 
without weighing one against others. Thus, for 
example, he assesses the various suggested contri- 
butions to the spirit of expansionism in the 1890s, 
commenting perceptively on each, but, as the edi- 
tors of the series confess, he “does not seek to give 
precise weight to each of the components which 
underlay the new sense of urgency in the acquisi- 
tion of overseas possessions" (p. xiv). 

At other times, particularly in dealing with ar- 
guments usually identified with Walter LaFeber, 
Campbell is firm. He argues that “‘it is an over- 
simplification virtually to equate . . . two types of 
expansion" (p. 86), territorial and commercial, at 
least in part because their purposes may be so 
different. While he is well aware of the desire for 
new markets, particularly for manufactured goods, 
he shows how limited was government support 
and how mixed its success. He denies that a shift 
in business opinion played a major part in the 
coming of war with Spain. Finally, in a brief but 
forceful account of the Open Door notes of 1899, he 
argues that the administration put relatively little 
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stock in them and concludes, ‘‘the administration 
would have been astonished to know that its modus 
vivendi would some day be seen, by some writers, as 
partaking of the pure essence of imperialism" (p. 
311). Such judgments make even more valuable a 
work whose comprehensive coverage in any event 
establishes it as the best survey of American diplo- 
macy from the Civil War to 1900. 

BRADFORD PERKINS 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


CALVIN DEARMOND DAVIS. The United States and the 
Second Hague Peace Conference: American Dipl and 
International Organization, 1899-1914. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 398. 
$16.75. 


In 1962 Calvin D. Davis won the Beveridge prize 
for The United States and the First Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, a taut, fast-paced, and well-written discussion 
of early official American interest in permanent 
international organization. Now Davis has taken 
the story down to the First World War. Unlike his 
earlier book, The United States and the Second Hague 
Peace Conference surveys far more than American 
attitudes and behavior regarding events at The 
Hague. Davis’ subject includes the Pan-American 
Conferences, the 1g06 Geneva Conference on the 
Red Cross, the London Naval Conference of 1908, 
and the rules of warfare used in the First World 
War. In fact, Davis goes beyond the dates of his 
title and ends with a comprehensive account of 
what happened to the Hague idea at Versailles in 
1919 and even includes a few cursory remarks 
about how the Senate finally approved the World 
Court proposal in June 1945. 

Despite a comprehensive subject matter, The 
United States and the Second Hague Peace Conference is 
minutely detailed and documented with footnotes 
at the bottom of the page where they belong. Davis 
is at his best in unraveling the tedious discussions 
of men who had a passion for, of all things, inter- 
national arbitration. He brings life to the confer- 
ence of 239 delegates—from nearly all nominally 
independent states—which opened on a drizzly 
Dutch afternoon in June 1907. He knows how to 
break the monotony of legalistic discussions by 
quoting Mr. Dooley’s lampoon of Andrew Car- 
negie, recalling the successes on the dance floor of 
a young secretary to the American delegation, or 
explaining how the Americans got a break on their 
hotel bill. Davis describes the embarrassment Sec- 
retary of State Elihu Root felt when he learned 
that one member of the hand-picked Cuban dele- 
gation had an anarchist past. The United States 
quickly forced this unlucky diplomat to recognize 
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that his health had suddenly given way, and he 
had to return home immediately to convalesce. 
That incident says as much about the con- 
servatism of the advocates of international arbi- 
tration as it does about the presumed indepen- 
dence of some of the states represented at The 
Hague. 

Early in his book Davis apologizes for having 
judged the first conference a failure in his 1962 
volume. Now he is unwilling to apply higher 
standards to the men of The Hague than we de- 
mand of present-day diplomats. Davis refrains 
from dismissing as half-hearted or illusory the 
goals and actions of the international arbi- 
trationists, even those that drew fire at the time. 
This reluctance to assess and criticize the legacy of 
the conferences at The Hague is the one major 
shortcoming of Davis’ new volume. Davis does not 
group the advocates of the second Hague Confer- 
ence according to their views on international or- 
ganization, international relations, or American 
foreign policy. Accordingly, it is difficult for the 
reader to test the often-stated assertion that the 
movement for international arbitration and legal 
codification represented the most conservative 
wing of the internationalist movement. For an- 
swers to these questions readers must still refer to 
a book Davis acknowledges as a companion to his 
own, Warren Kuehl’s Seeking World Order: The 
United States and International Organization to 1920 
(1969). Still, The United States and the Second Hague 
Peace Conference will stand for a long time as the 
definitive description of what happened in the 
Dutch capital in the summer and fall of 1907. 

ROBERT D. SCHULZINGER 
Universily of Denver 


HAROLD G. VATTER. The Drive to Industrial Maturity: 
The U.S. Economy, 1860-1914. (Contributions in 
Economics and Economic Fistory, number 13.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 
368. $15.00. 


This thoughtful volume is a praiseworthy effort to 
combine traditional economic history, with its nar- 
rative approach, and newer scholarship empha- 
sizing quantitative evidence and mathematical 
models. Utilizing a wide variety of published mate- 
rials, Harold G. Vatter attempts a synthesis of the 
crucial era between the point at which the United 
States committed itself decisively to a future of 
"industrialization, railroadization, and urbaniza- 
tion" and the emergence, at the time of World 
War I, of a “mixed capitalist economy" featuring 
significantly altered relationships between major 
interest groups. 

A brief review can scan only a few of the many 
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issues Vatter covers. He generally supports the 
Cochran thesis that the Civil War temporarily 
“dampened the forces of long-run development," 
but highlights the importance of accompanying 
institutional and legislative shifts. In analyzing the 
postwar years he stresses the enduring significance 
of sectional differentiation and emphasizes the 
massive growth which occurred in the North Cen- 
tral states bordering the Great Lakes. While giving 
considerable attention to technological innovation 
and other changes affecting supply, he focuses par- 
ticularly upon the forces augmenting demand and 
capital accumulation. He gives special consid- 
eration to the long period of declining prices from 
1864 to 1896-97 and explains the failure of this 
trend to retard industrial development, though it 
did eventually modify the institutional setting by 
arousing political and social unrest. In a pro- 
vocative chapter on economic relationships with 
foreign nations, he traces America's transition 
from “immature debtor” to "mature debtor" to 
"immature creditor" and supports the arguments 
of historians who have recently re-emphasized the 
economic motives underlying imperialism at the 
turn of the twentieth century after the closing of 
the frontier. 

Vatter is to be commended for an impressive 
command of data, many acute judgments based 
upon a secure grounding in classical and modern 
economic theory, and skill in relating economic 
trends to social and political topics, including the 
rise of organized labor, the changing role of 
women, and persistent agrarian unrest. The bibli- 
ographical discussion at the end of the book is 
excellent. The volume, however, badly needs a 
summary chapter which might tie the many sepa- 
rate skeins of data it contains into something ap- 
proaching an integrated thesis. 

W. DAVID LEWIS 
Auburn University 


PHILIP S. BENJAMIN. The Philadelphia Quakers in the 
Industrial Age 1865-1920. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. 1976. Pp. ix, 301. $12.50. 


Historians of the Society of Friends, focusing ei- 
ther on its dramatic early years or on its special 
witness to the war-torn twentieth century, com- 
monly have neglected the Gilded Age. There is a 
profound gap between the ingrown quietist Quak- 
erism of the antebellum years and the activist, 
cosmopolitan Quakerism expressed after 1917 in 
the American Friends Service Committee; the 
transition between the two was not an easy one for 
Friends to make. Their dilemma was acute: how to 
emerge from their separatist way of life enough to 
deal realistically with the problems of urban-in- 
dustrial Gilded Age America, and not at the same 
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time lose all that had made their Quaker witness 
distinctive. 

In dealing with the modern situation in which 
they found themselves, "conservative" and ‘“‘lib- 
eral" Friends—the labels do not exactly fit —pos- 
sessed complementary strengths and weaknesses. 
Orthodox Meetings, traditionally concerned for 
the American Indian, tended to neglect the immi- 
grant at their Philadelphia doorstep in favor of the 
Indian in far-off Kansas—and, informed by that 
same tradition, were at the same time more 
knowingly critical of federal Indian policy than 
were Americans in general. Hicksite Meetings, on 
the other hand, quicker than the Orthodox to 
reach across sectarian lines and participate in the 
nascent Social Gospel movement in American 
Protestantism, were more ready than the Ortho- 
dox to compromise Quakerism's traditional peace 
witness during the First World War. 

The author of this book was at home both in 
Quaker folkways and in the secular Philadelphia 
milieu. As well as the customary manuscript 
sources, he also drew upon the statistics of three 
central city Monthly Meetings. From those data it 
was possible to classify each of the members from 
two generations (those born in the 1840s and in the 
1860s) as a Weighty, Practicing, or Nominal 
Friend. From that classification the author was 
able to draw some interesting inferences about the 
kinds of Friends that were active (or inactive) in 
various secular social concerns, and also about 
what was happening to Orthodox and Hicksite 
Friends generationally. This is a most useful kind 
of information to have, and it is unusual for any 
historian to combine this species of hard-headed 
empiricism with old-fashioned literary facility. The 
Philadelphia Quakers in the Industrial Age will surely 
stand as Philip Benjamin’s monument. 

! PAUL A. CARTER 
University of Arizona 


ROBERT F. DURDEN. The Dukes of Durham, 1865-1929. 
Durham: Duke University Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 295. 


$9.75. 


The American Tobacco Company and Duke Uni- 
versity are enduring monuments to the memory of 
the family of Washington Duke of Durham, North 
Carolina. Drawing from largely unused manu- 
script sources, Robert Durden analyzes the early 
growth of these two institutions amid the broader 
economic and philanthropic activities of the Duke 
family. In so doing, he provides a case study of the 
relationship between the rise of big business and 
the rise of “big philanthropy.” 

The Duke family is an excellent vehicle for such 
a study. Upon his return to North Carolina from 
the Civil War, Washington Duke proved to be an 
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able businessman, and his success in the tobacco ` 


industry established the foundation upon which 
his sons built an economic empire. In addition, the 
elder Duke was a staunch Methodist, and he be- 
gan a tradition of philanthropy that his offspring 
also expanded. One son, James B. “Buck” Duke, 
became a central figure in the formation of the 
American Tobacco Company, one of the first of 
the giant trusts. Buck's older brother, Benjamin, 
played a somewhat lesser role in the management 
of the Dukes' businesses. Instead, until his death 
in 1929—the event that marks the end of this 
book—Benjamin guided the family's growing phil- 
anthropic activities. Emphasizing this division of 
labor between the sons, Durden's account is a 
history of a family unit, not a biography of the 
most famous member of the clan, Buck Duke. 

This broad focus has its costs. Durden inter- 
sperses information on a variety of related, yet 
diverse, themes—internal family affairs; the ex- 
pansion of the Dukes' tobacco, textile, and power 
interests; the increase in their charitable contribu- 
tions; the influence of their activities on the eco- 
nomic development of a significant section of the 
New South. At times a confusion of purpose re- 
sults. Those interested primarily in the history of 
business, education, or the New South will find in 
this narrative much useful information, but a 
sometimes frustrating lack of systematic analysis. 

Those in each specialty should be interested in 
the account of the Dukes' charitable contributions. 
The family's altruism was initially the sum of each 
individual member's commitments to a variety of 
favored causes. As these gifts grew, however, so did 
the need for new institutional arrangements for 
their administration. To meet this need the broth- 
ers established the Duke Foundation in 1924. In 
tracing an important change in the affairs of a 
single family, Durden contributes to our general 
understanding of the process by which large-scale 
philanthropy became the function of institutions, 
not individuals. 

The shift was of extreme importance to one of 
the Dukes’ special clients, Trinity College. Begin- 
ning in the 1880s, the family took an ever-growing 
interest in the college. With the establishment of 
the Duke Endowment, this tie was formalized 
through a large endowment fund, and the changed 
relationship was embodied in the new name, Duke 
University. Its special tie to a dependable source of 
private funding initially allowed the university an 
independence of action and an ambition toward 
national excellence not afforded surrounding 
state-funded schools. Even in the 1920s, however, 
the limitations imposed by private financing un- 
dermined these ambitions. 

In understanding the long-run implications of 
Duke's financial arrangements, the reader would 
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have benefited from comparisons to the numerous 
private universities similar to Duke that were es- 
tablished in roughly the same period. That this 
was not done reflects, in part, the general lack of 
useful comparative information available to Dur- 
den. Indeed, The Dukes of Durham provides one of 
the first efforts to see the benefactors of such pri- 
vate institutions whole, to connect their industrial 
activities to their philanthropical gifts. In a time 
when many private universities are facing the lim- 
its of their once envied endowments, Durden's 
study suggests the need for other similar works. 
JOSEPH A. PRATT 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


ALFRED L. THIMM. Business Ideologies in the Reform- 
Progressive Era, 1880-1914. University: University of 
Alabama Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 264. $9.75. 


According to this book, the bedrock of business 
ideology in the nineteenth century was classical 
liberalism, particularly a belief in the continued 
viability of competition under the newly integrated 
corporate structures of the late nineteenth century. 
When this proved weak, it was strengthened by 
social Darwinism. The resulting amalgam, labeled 
"industrial capitalism," remained dominant until 
the last years of the century, when it was tempo- 
rarily replaced by "finance capitalism," which em- 
phasized the harmful effects of competition and 
the need for economic order. Unfortunately, capi-' 
talists failed to grasp the opportunities inherent in 
finance capitalism, and by 1920 the business com- 
munity had returned to the “‘politics of irresponsi- 
bility.” 

Even if one grants the assumption implicit here, 
that economic organization is the only subject 
which merits extended treatment in a book-length 
overview of business ideology, the presentation of 
this thesis is deeply flawed. Although Alfred 
Thimm begins with a reasonable definition of 
ideology as the “rationalized class aspirations of 
business or business segments,” the discussion of 
finance capitalism suffers from his own failure to 
take that definition seriously, to determine 
whether the anticompetitive core of finance capi- 
talism was ideology, opinion, or an accurate de- 
scription of reality. It is, moreover, misleading to 
call these anticompetitive ideas “finance capital- 
ism,” since one finds the genre everywhere in the 
1890s and 1900s, in capitalists as classically individ- 
ualistic and entrepreneurial as the printers of the 
United Typothetae. 

The chapter on social Darwinism, and indeed 
the central place which Thimm assigns to social 
Dawinism in the history of business ideology, is 
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unfortunate on almost any terms. Thimm per- 
sistently indulges in the habit of reading survival- 
of-the-fittest views into every quotation on com- 
petition; repeats the error of attributing to Rock- 
efeller, Sr. the famous American Beauty rose state- 
ment; fails to use Joseph Frazier Wall's recent 
study of Andrew Carnegie, which is excellent on 
this very question; and, as elsewhere in the book, 
insists on the representative quality of the state- 
ments of industrial giants (justified, the author 
would have us believe, because “the opinions of 
the local grocery store owner or small town banker 
are scarcely recorded"). 

This emphasis on social Darwinism is closely 
related to the author's virtually complete failure to 
understand or adequately probe the relationship 
between business and the state in the Progressive 
era. Believing, as he does, in the primacy of Spen- 
cer, Thimm explains the increasing participation 
of nineteenth-century businessmen in politics on 
the grounds that industrialists were utilizing 
“their newly found leisure," and Progressivism be- 
comes (or should I say, remains) a movement to 
"protect the individual from the concentration of 
economic power." Ignoring the work of Gabriel 
Kolko and Robert Wiebe (among dozens of other 
historians in a variety of areas), Thimm can gener- 
ate no plausible and consistent explanation for 
business interest and participation in economic 
regulation. 

Beyond its conceptual weaknesses, this study is 
often dogmatic and inaccurate, as well as poorly 
organized and inadequately edited. There is room 
for a new study of business ideology in the Progres- 
sive era, but to be successful it will have to differ- 
entiate carefully between businessmen and exploit 
a wide variety of source materials of the very kind 
which Thimm asserts are unavailable. 

WILLIAM GRAEBNER 
State University of New York, 
College at Fredonia 


GERALD W. MCFARLAND. dii open Morals and Poli- 
tics, 1884-1920. Amherst: University of Massachu- 
setts Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 291. $10.00. 


Gerald W. McFarland begins by drawing a group 
portrait of the 1884 Mugwumps, describing their 
heredity, education, and occupations as well as 
their attitudes, ideals, and aspirations. He then 
follows these patrician reformers through the suc- 
ceeding years in the Grover Cleveland wing of the 
Democratic party, in civic and social reform move- 
ments, and in the Progressive crusade. Central to 
Mugwumpery was a faith in professionalism that 
caused the Mugwumps to advocate civil service 
reform, made them organizers of numerous profes- 
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sional and reform societies, and led them to sym- 
pathize with the Progressive concept of the partici- 
pation of experts at all levels of government. In 
describing these activities, McFarland provides 
readable and informative summaries of various re- 
form activities, such as his good survey of urban 
reform in New York City in the 18gos. 

Unfortunately, the inclusion of a number of very 
questionable quantitative features detracts from 
the qualitative merits of this book. Chapter two 
and appendix A compare various characteristics of 
429 Mugwumps and 470 Republicans whose 
names appeared in New York City newspapers in 
1884. Although designated as "samples," there is 
no evidence that these aggregations are represen- 
tative of either the Mugwumps as a group, or the 
90,000 Republican voters in New York City. 
Among other glaring examples of quantitative 
problems is a table (p. 75) labeled *"Mugwump 
Party Preferences in National Elections, 
1896-1916.” The author again provides no infor- 
mation as to how these individuals were selected or 
whether they are representative of all Mugwumps. 
The 1916 "sample" consists of only 16 persons, 
even though appendix C provides a ''masterlist"' of 
302 Mugwumps still living in 1910, and these 16 
may or may not be among the 50 in the 1896 
sample. In view of these problems, McFarland’s 
contention that in 1916 Mugwump support for the 
Democrats dropped “below the 50 percent level 
again” remains unproven. 

This book graphically illustrates the pitfalls con- 
fronting historians who attempt to apply quan- 
titative methods to materials and inquiries better 
suited to a qualitative approach. It will be of inter- 
est primarily to those wishing to trace a particular 
individual’s participation in various reform activi- 
ties. 

JOHN M. DOBSON 
Iowa State University 


FRED GREENBAUM. Robert Marion La Follette. 
(Twayne's World Leaders Series.) Boston: 
Twayne Publishers. 1975. Pp. 275. $8.95. 


Now that the Robert M. La Follette papers in the 
Library of Congress are open for scholarly use, 
new studies of the great Wisconsin Progressive 
have begun to appear. The present account is part 
of the Twayne’s World Leaders Series, under the 
editorship of Hans L. Trefousse. The volume, 
complete with notes, bibliography, and index, is 
well designed and printed. 

Fred Greenbaum traces La Follette’s life 
through his long and turbulent career. Born on a 
Wisconsin farm, he attended the University of 
Wisconsin, where he gained fame as an inter- 
collegiate orator. He studied law, served as district 
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attorney, and was elected three times to Congress. 
After initial frustrations and a split with the state 
Republican leadership, La Follette won the gover- 
norship in 1900 and introduced such reforms as the 
direct primary, ad valorem taxation of railroads, a 
state civil service system, and a railroad commis- 
sion. He also made use of university specialists to 
help solve some of the state's economic and social 
problems, a practice known as the “Wisconsin 
Idea." From here La Follette advanced to the 
United States Senate where he amassed an impres- 
sive legislative record in the public interest. 

La Follette was a strong isolationist. He opposed 
U.S. entry into World War I, objected to the draft, 
and fought against the Versailles Treaty and the 
League of Nations. It was La Follette's inquiries 
which led to the investigation of the Teapot Dome 
scandal. Intensely ambitious, he repeatedly sought 
the presidency, but failed to win the Republican 
nomination in 1912, and was defeated in 1924 when 
he ran on a third-party ticket. 

Greenbaum has written this short narrative bi- 
ography principally for the general reader. Despite 
massive documentation he has provided little new 
information or critical analysis. The author views 
La Follette essentially as a failure (preface), an 
interpretation which both the subject and this 
reviewer would dispute. Many La Follette reforms, 
although not accepted when first presented, have 
since been adopted. Some scholars regard him as a 
precursor of the New Deal. Within its limitations, 
Greenbaum provides a well-paced account with a 
smooth style that should prove attractive to under- 
graduates and history buffs. However, a new criti- 
cal full-length biography of Robert M. La Follette 
is still much needed. The present study is not that 
work. 

ROBERT S. MAXWELL 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


RICHARD M. LINKH. American Catholicism and European 
Immigrants, 1900-1924. New York: Center for Mi- 
gration Studies. 1975. Pp. x, 200. $7.95. 


Ethnic diversity is a simple fact of American life, 
but how Americans have responded to this cul- 
tural condition is a very complex story. Richard 
Linkh’s study which focuses on the response of the 
Catholic Church to the issue of ethnic diversity 
during the first quarter of the twentieth century 
illustrates the complexity of the issue. 

Like many Americans, Catholic Church leaders 
were confused and divided on the issue of how they 
could best relate to the immigrant newcomers. 
Thus, from tgoo to 1917 they adopted a policy of 
benign neglect and let their immigrant co-religion- 
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ists shift for themselves in their adopted homeland. 
During this period the Church offered no in- 
tellectual leadership on the question of how the 
immigrants should’ adjust to their new cultural 
situation, and it provided little direct assistance to 
the newcomers. World War I, however, furnished 
the impetus for a dramatic change. Influenced by 
the rising tide of nationalism Church leaders 
adopted a vigorous assimilationist attitude. After 
1917 the Church became “a major factor in immi- 
grant welfare work and in ‘Americanization’ pro- 
grams.” 

Linkh’s argument is clear and convincing, but 
the manner in which it is developed is too drawn 
out. Too many chapters in the book are general 
surveys of a particular topic and offer little that is 
new. One solid article could have accomplished 
the task much better than a two-hundred-page 
monograph beefed up with a lot of stale informa- 
tion gleaned from well-used secondary sources. 
Too little rigorous analysis has also diminished the 
value of the study and the clarity of the argument. 
The absence of an index further compounds the 
problem of separating the wheat from the chaff. 
Linkh has chosen an important topic, but his 
study does not do it justice. 

JAY P. DOLAN 
Notre Dame University 


WILLIAM IVY HAIR. Carnival of Fury: Robert Charles 
and the New Orleans Race Riot 4 1900. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1976. Pp. xvi, 
216. $8.95. 


In Carnival of Fury, William Ivy Hair has produced ` 
a well-written and dramatic account of an obscure 
Mississippi black man whose violent reaction 
against the caste system of the South in late July 
1900 made him an instant hero among poor blacks 
of New Orleans and a notorious "black friend” 
among Southern whites. The son of a poor share- 
cropper in Copiah County, Mississippi, Robert 
Charles moved first to Vicksburg and later to New 
Orleans in a desperate search for a better and freer 
life. Unsuccessful in both places, he was attracted 
to the writings of Bishop Henry M. Turner and 
became an advocate of African emigration. Al- 
though not a violent man by nature, Charles was 
nonetheless a proud race-conscious individual who 
sought to maintain some substance of self-respect, 
and who refused to accept passively the indignities 
heaped upon him because of his race. As a result of 
these attitudes, he usually carried a pistol and was 
not averse to defending himself against insults. 
On July 23, when three policemen questioned 
Charles and a companion about their presence late 
at night in a mixed neighborhood in New Orleans, 
Charles was not properly deferential. In an ex- 
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change of pistol shots, Charles was severely 
wounded in the leg but managed to escape in the 
darkness. After the police tracked him down at his 
room, he killed two of them before fleeing to a 
house on Saratoga Street where he hid from his 
pursuers for nearly four days before they learned of 
his whereabouts from a black informant. Before 
Charles was flushed out of his hideaway and com- 
pletely silenced, he had killed five more whites and 
wounded twenty others. In the three day interval 
between shootings, race rioting, encouraged by 
sensational stories in the white newspapers, oc- 
curred on the streets of New Orleans in which 
several blacks were severely beaten and some were 
fatally shot. 

Since Charles left no written records, Hair had 
to focus more upon the world in which he lived 
than upon the man himself. As a result, Carnival of 
Fury is not a traditional biography. Hair's descrip- 
tions of Copiah County and Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi in the last half of the nineteenth century 
are excellent. In writing about life in New Orleans 
during the same period, Hair is at his best even 
though much of the material he includes is not 
germane to either Charles or the New Orleans race 
riot of 1900. For instance, Hair's excellent descrip- 
tion of the ‘“‘creoles of color” is extremely inter- 
esting but not especially relevant. 

These minor criticisms aside, Carnival of Fury is 
an excellent book and may well become a model 
for other studies on little-known but significant 
black protest leaders. 

ROBERT V. HAYNES 
University of Houston 


ROBERT V. HAYNES. A Night of Violence: The Houston 
Riot y Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 338. $12.95. 


In August, 1917, a mob of black soldiers from the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry entered the ghetto of 
Houston, Texas. In the ensuing riot four black 
soldiers and fifteen white civilians died. This is the 
point at which Robert V. Haynes begins his fasci- 
nating description of groups in conflict. The au- 
thor examines the three groups whose actions led. 
to the riot: white Houston (which was satisfied 
with the racial status quo), black Houston (which 
did not like the racial situation or the police but 
was powerless to change them), and the Twenty- 
fourth (which disliked Houston and the police, 
and could express their feelings). A police attack 
on Corporal Charles Baltimore let loose the sol- 
diers’ pent up frustrations. About one hundred 
well-armed blacks went in search of the police. 
After killing a few whites, the soldiers returned to 
camp and tried to hide their guilt in collective 


silence. The conspiracy did not work and the army | 
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was able to gather enough evidence to court-mar- 
tial 118 soldiers. Most were found guilty; many 
were given long prison terms; and nineteen were 
hanged. 

This excellent book is more than just an account 
of a southern race riot. Using a variety of primary 
sources, Haynes explores the causes of the distur- 
bance. He indicates why the characteristics of the 
Houston affair were more similar to the riots that 
would occur in 1919 than the riots of earlier years. 
The author's analysis highlights the contradictions 
between the concept of army service (citizenship) 
and the realities of army life for blacks (discrimi- 
nation). This gap led to frustration and to vio- 
lence. As Haynes indicates, black soldiers had re- 
sponded in similar fashion to previous instances of 
discrimination. If there is any flaw in this book, it 
is in Haynes’ examination of the influence of the 
Brownsville incident on the course of the Houston 
riot. The specter of the 1906 affray probably played 
a crucial role in the participants' decisions. For 
example, the men of the Twenty-fourth remem- 
bered that the silence of the Brownsville soldiers 
led to a light punishment; they had hoped history 
would repeat itself. A discussion of this process 
would have made the book even more illuminat- 
ing. 

Robert Haynes has written a fascinating ac- 
count of how black racial pride, urban growth, and 
white discrimination led to a major race riot and 
the largest court-martial in American history. The 
book is both a gripping narrative and a sad com- 
mentary on discrimination in the United States. 
MARVIN E. FLETCHER 
Ohio University 


DAVID ALLAN LEVINE. Internal Combustion: The Races 
in Detroit, 1915-1926. (Contributions in Afro-Amer- 
ican and African Studies, number 24.) Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. 221. $13.50. 


This slender volume is thoroughly researched and 
fairly well written. Its subtitle is misleading be- 
cause it focuses mostly on only two aspects of race 
relations: housing discrimination and the inter- 
racial violence that accompanied it. After i915 
Detroit's black population expanded rapidly. 
Blacks were restricted mostly to unskilled indus- 
trial jobs, but the antagonism of many whites con- 
tinued to grow. Attacks on Negroes who moved 
into all-white neighborhoods were frequent, and in 
1924 the Klan's candidate for mayor came close to 
winning election. 

In this atmosphere, black leaders practiced ac- 
commodation. David Allan Levine's data rein- 
forces my belief that the Urban League was the 
most conservative of the black community organi- 
zations of that time and was often under the 
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thumb of white industrialists. The author goes too 
far, however, in stressing the “social control" as- 
pect of the League to the exclusion of all other 
functions. Levine also discusses the Garvey move- 
ment. To my knowledge, he is the first to actually 
trace the occupations of local Garveyites, con- 
firming the widely held theory that they were from 
the employed working class. The NAACP receives 
only passing mention in a brief “epilogue.” 

Unfortunately, this study has major flaws. For a 
book that covers only a ten year period, its focus is 
narrow. It does not, for example, deal at all with 
patterns of discrimination in schools or public ac- 
commodations. The book is disjointed and does 
not flow smoothly. Chapter two skips from a dis- 
cussion of housing conflicts and violence after 
World War I to a retrospective glance at the early 
history of black Detroit (especially its elite) to a 
generalized inquiry into the causes of the Great 
Migration of 1916-19. Too much time is spent on 
diversionary material, such as the careers of James 
Couzens and Clarence Darrow. 

The author's episodic style also impairs at- 
tempts at theory. He contends that the takeover of 
Detroit’s government by reformers eliminated the 
nascent boss system and, as a result, “the over- 
crowded and the fearful" now had "no in- 
stitutional outlet for their discontents." One 
consequence was contested neighborhoods, culmi- 
nating in the violence of the 1925 Ossian Sweet 
incident. Yet Levine’s own evidence does not seem 
to support this improbable theory. Violence 
against black homeowners apparently occurred 
mostly in those elite areas most prone to favering 
reform. And if reform and racial violence are re- 
lated, how then can one explain boss-ridden Chi- 
cago, which had even more racial incidents than 
Detroit in the 1920s? 

While it contains useful information and inter- 
esting speculations, then, this volume falls consid- 
erably short of Elliott Rudwick’s study of East St. 
Louis or William Tuttle’s volume on the Chicago 
race riot in explicating the causes of racial conflict. 

KENNETH L. KUSMER 
Temple University 


JOSEPH ELLIS and ROBERT MOORE. School for Soldiers: 
West Point and the Profession of Arms. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1974. Pp. ix, 291. $9.95. 


West Point, with its controversial "silent treat- 
ment," its recent admission of women, and its 
recurring cheating scandals, continues to make 
contemporary headlines. Joseph Ellis and Robert 
Moore are two former Army captains and instruc- 
tors at West Point, with respective specialties in 
history and English. Their own education came 
not at the Academy, however, but in under- 
graduate and graduate institutions with strong lib- 
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eral arts traditions. Using their personal knowl- 
edge of both West Point and civilian universities, 
they analyze the methods and end results of the 
Academy's educational effort. 

The authors’ emphasis is on the Academy's 
mathematical and engineering approach to in- 
struction, an approach that calls for a vigorous 
attack on the problem, its breakdown into man- 
ageable components, and its final definitive an- 
swer. This organizational approach develops me- 
thodical work habits, strict attention to detail, and 
respect for order and authority. Clearly, however, 
it is not the same as a liberal arts education, where 
intellectual curiosity, specialized knowledge, indi- 
vidual pursuit of learning, and consideration of 
unorthodox ideas are prized. West Point, in the 
authors' views, trains officers to think they know or 
can find all answers; liberal arts colleges teach 
students to consider questions to which there may 
be no answers. 

"Throughout their study of West Point, the au- 
thors make a strong effort at objectivity in their 
statements and judgments, and back up the text 
with exceptionally comprehensive notes at the end 
of the book. Their use of interviews is particularly 
effective in providing the ‘‘feel” of the institution. 
In summation, School for Soldiers is the fairest and 
most incisive contemporary consideration of the 
Academy this reviewer has seen. 

Objectivity does not mean the authors have no 
opinion; despite the lack of polemics, their final 
view of West Point is negative. The purpose of 
West Point, with such extreme and stress-filled 
procedures for the new cadets as Beast Barracks, is 
professional socialization. Its purpose is training, 
not education; thus, the Academy is not the first- 
rate academic institution that the authors clearly 
wish it to be. Though one can sympathize with the 
obvious academic frustrations of Ellis and Moore 
and agree with their conclusions concerning the 
Academy's equally obvious educational short- 
comings, I am still left with the unanswered ques- 
tion as to how a shift away from the structured 
socialization process—a move the authors un- 
doubtedly desire—toward a more flexible liberal 
academic environment would better fulfill the mis- 
sion of that institution on the Hudson: preparing 
professional officers for the Regular Army. 

CALVIN L. CHRISTMAN 
Mountain View College, 
Dallas 


JEROLD s. AUERBACH. Unequal Justice: Lawyers and 
Soctal Change in Modern America. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 995. $13.95. 


Unequal Justice is a significant and scholarly flower- 
ing from the seedbed of the sixties. Concerned with 


" 
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the problem of persistent social inequality, Jerold 
S. Auerbach examines the ways that the legal pro- 


fession has failed to alleviate, and frequently. 


worked to compound, oppressive social conditions. 
He focuses, too, on the deceptive nature of such 
legal ideals as professionalism, value neutrality, 
and technical craftsmanship. Identifying those 
ideals as ‘‘merely an expression of different, but 
equally partisan, values," the author proclaims his 
own commitment to *'that equality of justice under 
law which those values persistently subvert.” 

A social history of the elite bar from the late 
nineteenth through the mid-twentieth century, the 
book charts the rise of the corporation lawyer and 
the national law school professor to positions of 
professional dominance, and examines how the 
two groups have responded to the challenges of 
social and institutional change. Auerbach's analy- 
sis is thoughtful and persuasive; his conclusions 
harsh but justified. The “professional” standards 
that elite lawyers upheld were largely self-serving; 
they functioned to ensure the continued domi- 
nance of elite groups and to protect the economic 
status quo. Insofar as those standards proclaimed 
the ideal of equal justice, the bar consistently 
failed to live up to them. The bar itself was kept 
stratified along class and ethnic lines, a stratifica- 
tion which tended to restrict severely the opportu- 
nities of “newer” ethnic groups, to bestow profes- 
sional sanction on the power of private wealth, and 
to prevent the lower and middle classes from re- 
ceiving satisfactory and effective legal representa- 
tion. The author gives due attention to structural 
changes within the profession, emphasizing, for 
example, the ways in which the New Deal ex- 
panded and reoriented the legal elite. Still, how- 
ever, the changes were mainly plus ca changes. 

It is unfortunate, though unavoidable, that the 
book is unable to deal comprehensively with the 
wide range of problems it raises. This merely re- 
flects the breadth and significance of the general— 
and too generally neglected—subject. Auerbach’s 
major contribution may not rest on any specific 
findings, but rather on the fact that he has helped 
open up important areas of investigation and dem- 
onstrated that “outsiders” (non-lawyers) may be 
fully qualified to understand the social significance 
of the legal process. More significantly he has also 
shown that such “outsiders” are essential in order 
to move the analysis beyond the narrow and parti- 
san level established by the rhetoric of the organ- 
ized bar. We shall all be better off, in scholarly as 
well as political terms, if other historians follow the 
author’s able lead and begin to explore critically 
the social and political function of the legal profes- 
sion in the United States. 

EDWARD A. PURCELL, JR. 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia 
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SAMUEL E. KARFF, editor. Hebrew Union College- Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion At One Hundred Years. New 
York: Hebrew Union College Press. 1976. Pp. xviii, 
501. $20.00. 


Although this book is a “house” history and has 
many of the weaknesses of the genre, it is, overall, 
an interesting and workmanlike study of the fa- 
mous Reform Jewish educational institution 
whose development has mirrored the many 
changes in American Jewish life during the last 
hundred years. 

When the Hebrew Union College was opened in 
October, 1875, for example, its founders, along 
with most other American Jews, were opposed to 
political Zionism. By 1975, however, a branch of 
the combined Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion had been established in Jerusa- 
lem and the college, as well as the majority of 
American Jews, firmly supported the state of Is- 
rael. 

Similarly, at its inception and for many years 
thereafter, the German-Jewish businessmen who 
provided the backing and support for the college 
wanted to create a rabbinate who would continue 
the secularized Judaism which had originated in 
their homeland. As a result, the Hebrew Union 
College did not have scholars with a more tradi- 
tional Eastern European background on its faculty 
until well into the twentieth century. This attitude 
reflected the deep antagonisms which divided the 
American Jewish community for many years. 

Although somewhat limited by the need to pro- 
vide practical training to future rabbis, the Col- 
lege-Institute has prided itself on the scholarly 
achievements of its faculty. For this reason, the 
second half of the book is devoted to the accom- 
plishments of the teaching staff, both past and 
present. Because much of this material is included 
in the narrative portion as well, the '' Festschrift" 
segment makes the book less readable. The 
copious notes, however, are of value and the seven- 
teen pages of photographs add a valuable dimen- 
sion to the text. 

SELMA C. BERROL 
Baruch College, 
City University of New York 


A. MCGEHEE HARVEY. Adventures in Medical Research: 
A Century of Discovery at Johns Hopkins. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 464. 
$16.95. 


Johns Hopkins stands alone among medical 
schools in its profound impact upon the develop- 
ment of American medical education. One of its 
basic contributions was the principle that labora- 
tory and clinical research should constitute a ma- 
jor aspect of medical education; hence it is fitting 
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that one of its distinguished professors should 
write about the work of Hopkins' professors and 
students in medical science. One cannot help 
being impressed by the contributions to science of 
the great and near-great at Hopkins. Yet modern 
discoveries are largely the result of a great many 
scientists in diverse areas patiently accumulating 
bits of knowledge. Brilliant individuals occasion- 
ally anticipate the generalizations stemming from 
these accumulations, but science is essentially a 
collective effort. I mention this since any history of 
research which concentrates upon a particular in- 
stitution necessarily gives an incomplete picture. 
Which particular discovery in virology or tissue 
culture is more significant than the host of others is 
largely a matter of judgment. I say this not to 
denigrate Hopkins, but merely to point out that 
other institutions, too, can lay claim to a multitude 
of important scientific “firsts.” 

If Hopkins stands alone in its impact on medical 
education, it may also stand alone in its ability to 
instill a sense of loyalty in its faculty and students. 
The school opened its doors in 1893, and it is 
already the subject of a three-volume history 
which carries the story to 1914 and another volume 
covering from 1914 to 1947. Major biographies have 


been written of several faculty members, and there . 


is scarcely anyone connected with the school for 
whom some publication is not available. A. 
McGehee Harvey, in the course of discussing re- 
search, presents a thumbnail sketch of each clini- 
cian or laboratory worker, and through his in- 
timate knowledge of the institution, he supplies a 
good many interesting anecdotes. Whatever else 
may be said of Hopkins, it has no unsung heroes— 
or non-heroes either. 

JOHN DUFFY 

University of Maryland, 

College Park 


RONALD L. NUMBERS. Prophetess of Health: A Study M 
Ellen G. White. New York: Harper and Row. 1970. 
Pp. xiv, 271. $10.00. 


Ellen G. White (1827-1915), prompted by dra- 
matic daytime visions beginning in 1844 during the 
height of expectancy of Millerite millennialism, set 
forth on her own distinctive course that led to 
Seventh-Day Adventism. Although mainly con- 
cerned with the imminence of Christ’s return, the 
prophetess placed great and continuing emphasis 
upon instructing her faithful how to pursue health 
during their premillennial days. Focusing on these 
health themes as seen within the broader concerns 
of Ellen White’s life, Ronald L. Numbers has writ- 
ten an excellent case study in the afinity between 
unorthodox religion and heterodox medicine. 
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Brought up in the Adventist faith, Numbers 
presents an understanding but not uncritical 
study, based on family manuscripts and church 
records hitherto closed to researchers. While delib- 
erately abstaining from “extended analysis of" 
Mrs. White's “mental health and psychic abili- 
ties" (p. xii), Numbers does not use “divine in- 
spiration as an historical explanation" (p. xi). In- 
deed, although Ellen White insisted that her 
visions concerning health came only from God, 
Numbers employs parallel columns to reveal the 
striking verbal similarity between the transcribed 
visions and the published writings of popular 
health reformers. 

Antiestablishment ideas of how to pursue health 
attracted Ellen White: Sylvester Graham on diet; 
James Caleb Jackson on hydropathy (the Whites 
twice took treatments at Jackson's Home on the 
Hillside, where they also encountered phre- 
nology); Larkin B. Coles on the perils of self-abuse 
and excessive sex in marriage; Russell T. Trall’s 
assorted unorthodoxies (Ellen's two sons and John 
Harvey Kellogg received diplomas after brief at- 
tendance at Trall’s Hygeio- Therapeutic College). 

Ellen White's doctrines centered upon what she 
deemed Nature's way: exercise; rest; fresh air; two 
meals a day; a vegetarian diet (after some waver- 
ing, a firm principle following 1894); an avoidance 
of alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, stimulating foods; 
a reliance on hydrotherapy instead of drugs; 
simple clothing, including a modified Bloomer cos- 
tume for women; extreme sexual restraint. First at 
Battle Creek, and, before Ellen White's death, all 
over the world, health institutions embodying such 
doctrines served the faithful and sought to win 
converts. 

If Numbers’ fine book has any fault, it is in 
failing to convey adequately the charisma that El- 
len White must have possessed to permit her, 
aided by her husband's talents at administration 
and publicity, to overcome considerable opposi- 
tion to her health ideas and fasten them as articles 
of faith upon her expanding body of disciples. 

JAMES HARVEY YOUNG 
Emory University 


JOHN FINBAR JONES and JOHN MIDDLEMIST HERRICK. 

Citizens in Service: Volunteers in Social. Welfare during 

the SA iei 1929-1941. East Lansing: Michigan 
niversity Press. 1976. Pp. xvii, 137. $8.75. 


This study of voluntarism in the Depression seeks 
to understand the “‘meaning of citizen participa- 
tion in the context of a planned society." Purport- 
ing to concentrate on the mass of volunteers who 
provided cars and drivers, clerical help, initial in- 
take interviews—in short, the routine leg work on 
which social welfare agencies depended—the au- 
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thors promise a history of New Deal voluntarism 
from the inside out. Citizens in Service represents a 
missed opportunity, for such a tale could be told. 
John Finbar Jones and John Middlemist Herrick 
scoured archives far and wide, including the Na- 
tional Archives and the monumental University of 
Minnesota Social Welfare History Archives to 
present snippets of the story of a variety of private 
and public agencies like the Red Cross and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Organ- 
izations participating in welfare measures served 
some 25 percent of the population in the United 
States during this fateful decade. 

The book ranges widely through the government 
alphabet agencies, the YMCA and YWCA, Big 
Brother and Sister organizations, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, the Junior League, and 
Family Welfare Associations. But in this instance 
more is not better, for an interpretation of volun- 
tarism from 1929 to 1941 might have been easier to 
formulate by concentrating selectively on fewer 
groups. The most interesting materials in the 
study emerge when the authors focus in detail on 
specific agencies like the Red Cross and the Baden 
Street Settlement in Rochester, or concentrate on 
individuals like Mabel Boardman, a stalwart of 
high society, National Director of Volunteer Serv- 
ices for the Red Cross, who fought against the pro- 
fessionalization of the agency. According to her, 
this trend would mean men taking over high prin- 
cipal offices and allocating work in the field to a 
group of community people. At the national level, 
the Red Cross was drawn reluctantly into the field 
of general relief. But at the local stage, the organi- 
zation moved quickly and firmly from drought 
relief to “plain unemployment relief." Here was a 
case of local voluntarism and the crux of the 
missed story of voluntary activity. For voluntarism 
at the grass roots is not always apparent from 
official directives, on which the book largely de- 
pends. 

'The book concludes that 1932 marked the entry 
of the federal government into the sphere of social 
welfare; but 1912 is actually a far better date, for 
that year commemorates the founding of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau in the Department of Labor and 
Commerce. Facilitated by volunteers across the 
nation, the Bureau achieved such significant social 
welfare measures as uniform birth registration, the 
reduction of infant mortality, and the protection of 
the dependent child. The agency itself represents a 
fascinating case study in the function and use of 
voluntary methods in the heart of a government 
bureaucracy, antedating New Deal experiments in 
citizen participation by more than a generation 
and continuing these techniques through the De- 
pression. The history of the Bureau in the late 
twenties and thirties relates to the authors’ study 
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in another sense, for here is a chapter in the devel- 
oping tensions between social welfare professionals 
and volunteers. It is unfortunate that the authors 
excluded the Bureau as an area of inquiry. 

In order to understand the contours of volun- 
tarism we need to know more about the con- 
nections between informal voluntary networks like 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
PTAs as well as formal welfare organizations, and 
to ask the question slighted in this treatment— 
what voluntarism represented to the volunteers, 
the majority of whom were women. 

The authors indicate their work contains gaps 
for others to fill. Social historians are thus alerted 
to the canyons in the social welfare landscape 
awaiting exploration. 

NANCY P. WEISS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


ARTHUR FRANK WERTHEIM. The New York Liitle Ren- 
aissance: Iconoclasm, Modernism, and Nationalism in 
American Culture, 1908-1917. New York: New York 
University Press. 1976. Pp. xiii, 276. $16.00. 


Arthur Frank Wertheim has produced a welcome 
survey of the so-called "Little Renaissance," that 
vital decade between about 1908 and 1917, during 
which a fresh new American culture faced up to 
the twentieth-century, tentatively perhaps, but 
with real courage. Why it should ever have been 
named the "Little Renaissance" is not entirely 
clear, except that it was short, but there is no 
denying the richness and vigorous creativity in all 
of the arts of the period. Though the germinal 
importance of that decade has long been recog- 
nized and the literature concerning it is quite ex- 
tensive, this is the first attempt to describe its 
entire range of cultural and artistic activities, 
people, and their interconnections, which is both 
its virtue and fault. 

Wertheim has made a prodigious effort to get all 
the facts recorded, related, and explained. It 
would be impossible in a short review to cover even 
in outline the personalities, groups, and move- 
ments, the magazines, theaters, and art exhibi- 
tions that are discussed. He has focused his atten- 
tion on New York City as the cultural center which 
after the turn of the century attracted the major 
literary and artistic talents away from Chicago 
and Philadelphia. He has described the economic, 
political, and social background that produced the 
intellectual ferment of those years and pictured the 
variety and complexity of cultural life in the 
metropolis. Wertheim has not missed a detail, 
from the radical Masses to the apolitical Smart Set, 
from Mabel Dodge’s salon (though he insists on 
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calling her Mrs. Luhan) to the Wobblies. There 
are careful summaries of the role of the Seven Arts 
and the Mew Republic in relation to American liter- 
ature and of the small magazines—Rogue, The 
Glebe, and Others—in fostering the new poetry. The 
little theater movement is also described through 
the history of the New Theatre, the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, the Washington Square Players, and 
the Provincetown Players. Comparable events in 
the art world are documented from the exhibition 
of The Eight in 1908 (though he is less than clear in 
distinguishing the group from the Ashcan School) 
through the Armory Show of 1913 to the first Inde- 
pendent Show in 1917. There are detailed accounts 
of Alfred Stieglitz and 297, the Arensberg circle 
and New York Dada, as well as the emergence of 
modernism in American art. And in addition, 


there are conscientious treatments of a variety of 


social and cultural issues—socialism, anarchism, 
and bohemianism, experimental education, Freu- 
dianism, sex, and feminism. Finally, behind it all, 
is a serious effort to describe the historical reasons 
for all these developments. 

The “Little Renaissance" is presented as a re- 
volt against the genteel tradition of the late nine- 
teenth century motivated by ''the ideas and spirit 
of iconoclasm, modernism, and nationalism." ] am 
in almost total agreement with Wertheim's view- 
point and analysis. My criticism is that the result 
is an excellent record, but not a very readable 
book. It may be that too much detail is crammed 
into too little space. In any case, the color, the 
creative vitality, the youthful excitement, even the 
retrospective nostalgia of the period are somehow 
lost. A marvelous moment seems to have been 
embalmed in a doctoral dissertation. And al- 
though the coverage is extensive, in many cases 
(especially the visual arts) it seems to me too de- 
pendent on secondary sources and opinions. How- 
ever, even with its shortcomings, the book is a 
commendable effort and should be an invaluable 
guide to the entire range of cultural activity during 
the years of the "Little Renaissance." 

f MILTON W. BROWN 
City University of New York 


GARTH JOWETT. Film: The Democratic Art. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, for the American 
Film Institute. 1976. Pp. xx, 518. $19.95. 


Garth Jowett should be read in concert with Rob- 
ert Sklar’s Movie-Made America: A Cultural History of 
American. Movies (1975) for, as he admits, a com- 
plete social history of this broad field is impossible. 
Yet, despite his demurrer, Jowett has written a 
fine book. 

He finds cinema, coming as it did on a wave of 
urbanization and industrialization, a destroyer of 
regional and local social constraints and a threat 
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to traditional agents of social control. Therefore, 
Jowett argues, urban progressive reformers, 
clergymen, and educators called for censorship— 
federal, local, or religious—as a means of restoring 
their primacy over the health, education, and mor- 
als of Americans. The half-century conflict be- 
tween reformers and filmmakers resulted in a form 
of self-regulation that shaped American movies 
and audiences for three generations. 

Like any good surveyor, Jowett is at his best 
when previous scholars have done sound work. He 
depends on Nicholas Vardac, Russell Merritt, 
Terry Ramsaye, and others who have studied the 
early complexities of class tastes in film, neighbor- 
hood patterns of theater-building, and the process 
by which film swallowed theater. His work also 
shines when he takes up cinema during the world 
wars, when public agencies produced data-packed 


- reports and the issue of censorship generated a 


stream of informative polemics. 

Nevertheless, we should want to know more 
about the personalities of individual studios; Hol- 
lywood as a "company town"; Yiddish films; 
"race movies" for black audiences; experimental 
film; differences in regional and class tastes; and 
the impact of external forces such as economic 
trends and corporate rivalries: And, in addition to 
Jowett's rich bibliography, we could wish for a 
sifting of accessible corporate records, manuscripts 
of filmmakers, interviews, audiences’ responses re- 
corded on preview cards, regional newspapers for 
their varied advertising, reviews, and readers’ let- 
ters, and, most of all, the correspondence of local 


, bookers and exhibitors in trade papers. Yet the 


call for such labor must be heard as a plea for more 
monographs rather than a charge of want of dili- 
gence on the part of the author of this important 
and useful book. 
THOMAS CRIPPS 
Morgan State University 


JOHN MORTON BLUM. V Was for Victory: Politics and 
American Culture during World War Il. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1976. Pp. xii, 372. 
$12.95. 


John Morton Blum pointedly explains that V Was 
for Viclory is neither a history of the American 
people during World War II nor a chronicle of the . 
homefront. Instead, Blum has chosen to focus on 
some particular aspects of American politics and 
culture during the conflict that interest him and 
to suggest some of the ways that politics and cul- 
ture interacted. Such a format obviously runs the 
risk of being seriously disjointed and unbalanced, 
but Blum's book is neither. He has produced a 
fascinating mosaic, engagingly written and char- 
acterized by penetrating observations. 

Despite his eclectic approach (“War Bonds and 
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War Aims," “Jim Crow," “The War in Liter- 
ature,” "Pains for Small Business," "Jews in 
Great Britain," etc.), Blum does develop a basic 
theme. Republicans and their southern Demo- 
cratic allies, he declares, "intended to wipe away 
enough of the recent past so as to reassert the 
authority of Congress, to reduce the power of the 
Presidency, and thereby to prepare to impress 
upon postwar public policy an unequivocably con- 
servative stamp.” He deals harshly with such Sen- 
ate leaders as Republicans Robert Taft and Ar- 
thur Vandenberg and Democrats Tom Connally 
and Kenneth McKeller, but he agrees that to a 
considerable degree they were successful in shap- 
ing both domestic and foreign policies. At home 
the American consensus at the end of the war was 
much more a desire to avoid renewed depression 
than it was a commitment to liberal reform, and 
this mood helped conservatives to blunt the efforts 
of liberals such as Henry Wallace. In foreign af- 
fairs, Blum sees the influence of the war and long- 
standing national habits as enabling conservatives 
to limit both American political flexibility and fi- 
nancial generosity in the postwar period. Yet, he 
refuses to blame the United States for the origins of 
the cold war, arguing that no other major power in 
1945-46 "had a broader, more generous foreign 
policy." 

Even though he unhappily acknowledges that 
conservatives seemed to be winning most of the 
battles over policies in the mid-1940s, Blum takes 
pleasure in the fact that liberalism persisted: “the 
agenda for reform remained alive in the hearts and 
minds of a sprightly minority—the liberals still in 
Washington or at the crusading journals or eastern 
universities, mostly veterans of New Deal or war 
agencies.... They were bright, proud, prolific, 
and articulate men, at once respectful and gently 
jealous of each other, disinclined to accept any 
individual as their spokesman." Ironically, other 
writers have used very similar terms to describe 
those who later involved the United States so 
deeply in Vietnam. 

For this reviewer the book does strike one sour 
note. Blum clearly reserves his real respect for 
eastern liberal intellectuals. Almost everyone else 
is handled—at best—in a vaguely patronizing 
tone. Blum is by no means alone in doing this, but 
it does become annoying. Nevertheless, this is a 
minor complaint when compared with the overall 
quality of the work. Blum is a master craftsman, 
and admirers of his earlier books will not be disap- 
pointed. 

JIM F. HEATH 
Portland State University 


GEORGE Q. FLYNN. Roosevelt and Romanism: Catholics 
and American Diplomacy, 1937-1945. (Contributions 
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in American History, number 47.) Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1976. Pp. xx, 268. $19.95. 


This monograph rests upon an impressive search 
in secular and religious sources. George Q. Flynn 
has established that the American Catholic 
Church took official positions on non-theological 
issues. He explains how these positions influenced 
twenty-one million of the faithful who were 
reached through the Church’s vast complex of 
publishing media, radio programs, lay organiza- 
tions, and educational institutions. Catholic rela- 
tions occupied a high priority on FDR's political 
agenda. At times he communicated directly with 
leading American bishops, and in other instances 
he reached them by using leading Democrats of 
their own faith. Even the Vatican was not beyond 
Roosevelt's political reach, an effort which culmi- 
nated in Myron C. Taylor's mission to the Holy 
See. 

The author skillfully builds the general back- 
ground to six issues treated in a topical manner. 
He analyzes Catholic isolationism and explores its 
relationship to Vatican desires. The chapter on the 
Spanish Civil War breaks new ground. Flynn dis- 
counts the influence of the Catholic lobby on the 
administration's policy of neutrality, arguing that 
Roosevelt’s objective was to finesse the Spanish 
issue in order to gain greater leeway in his effort to 
halt direct Axis aggression. 

The historic cleavage between the Catholic mi- 
nority and the WASP majority is central to 
Flynn's story. This gap was narrowed for a time ` 
amidst a general enthusiasm for the initial New 
Deal reforms. After 1936, however, it was widened 
by Catholic support for Franco, the key Roman 
Catholic position in the America First coalition 
and the Church’s unbending opposition to help for 
invaded Russia. With majority support assured for 
material aid to Britain and the USSR, the Church 
found itself outside of the national consensus. But 
after Pearl Harbor the hierarchy participated in 
the war effort with such enthusiasm that ‘‘Ecu- 
menism was born in the midst of World War IT.” 

Flynn’s prose is marred by his listing in the text 
of too many obscure names and places. It is sur- 
prising that a scholar so familiar with the sources 
should repeatedly identify Sumner Welles as As- 
sistant Secretary of State during the six years when 
he was Undersecretary. There is no chapter on 
Charles E. Coughlin whose movement is treated 
only in a peripheral manner. This choice is debat- 
able, since many contemporary non-Catholics 
identified him with a measurable segment of grass- 
roots Church opinion. Flynn carefully differen- 
tiates loyal Catholic support for World War II 
from opposition in Church quarters to the Viet- 
namese War, but he does not explain the erosion of 
Catholic authoritarianism in the last thirty years. 
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Hence his brilliant analysis of the tight Church 
structure of yesteryear will appear strange to his 
younger readers. Nonetheless, this book is a wel- 
come addition to the historiography of the FDR 
era. 

SELIG ADLER 

State University of New York, 

Buffalo 


ALONZO L. HAMBY. The Imperial Years: The United 
States Since 1939. New York: Weybright and Talley. 


1976. Pp. xi, 429. $14.95. 


Alonzo Hamby’s The Imperial Years is the latest of 
the histories of recent America that are written 
from a conscious point of view for student and 
general readership. It is largely a history of presi- 
dential actions, although there are occasional eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural references, and even a 
well-written chapter emphasizing the social trends 
of the 1950s and 60s. 

Hamby is avowedly a liberal democrat, and an 
idealistic one, as his attacks on radical and his 
neglect of conservative interpretations of history 
show. Although he is critical of presidents Frank- 

_lin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, John F. Ken- 
nedy, and Lyndon B. Johnson, his views of them 
are rarely trenchant. Despite their failings— 
Roosevelt's missed opportunities, Truman's mor- 
alistic-legalistic attitude, and Kennedy's absent- 
minded approach to Vietnam—those liberal 
Democratic presidents, according to Hamby, dem- 
onstrated balance and restraint. Along with the 
others, even Johnson showed serious concern for a 
fairer distribution of wealth. Only occasionally, 
however, did Dwight Eisenhower and Richard 
Nixon match the strengths Hamby credits to re- 
cent Democratic presidents in domestic and for- 
eign affairs. What none of them did was to reduce 
America's potential to unleash havoc in the world; 
this, Hamby indicates, was related to their in- 
ability to cope with America's weakness of always 
seeking complete success in any great endeavor. 

Although Hamby's is a narrative history, there 
is plenty of interpretation in it. The overarching 
concept is that after 1939 the United States moved 
from being a simple egalitarian society toward 
being a “wealthy imperial nation." This rapid 
change of status underlies the tensions that have 
dominated American politics and society during 
the past generation as the nation has sought, often 
contradictorily, to extend its power and protect its 
world interests while yet trying to maintain its 
founders' ideals. One wishes this were a longer 
book so that Hamby could have elaborated upon 
that interpretation and upon the political impact 
of America's success orientation. They are points 
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worth further consideration as is his reminder that 
America's dwindling resources need not cause pri- 
vation in such an abundantly endowed country. 

One can debate much of what Hamby writes. 
Not only does his point of view invite it, but so do 
some of his historical judgments. For example, 
how could Roosevelt “rightly”? have rejected 
Prince Konoye's offer of a conference of leaders in 
1941? And on what sound evidence can one con- 
clude that the Korean invasion of 1950 was “‘prob- 
ably" approved by Josef Stalin? 

All this is not to say that Hamby's book is bad. 
It contains a wealth of insights and basic data, and 
his work usually succeeds in placing events and 
personalities in the setting of their time instead of 
judging them by the present. No, the problem with 
The Imperial Years is that it is written, however 
intelligently, from a political standpoint. Why can- 
not historians stop championing ex parte views? 
Certainly, it is intellectually better to seek objectiv- 
ity and to fall short than to be intentionally sub- 
jective. Hamby's latest work is proof of that. 

DONALD R. MCCOY 
University of Kansas 


KEITH D. MCFARLAND. Harry H. Woodring: A Political 
Biography of FDR’s Controversial Secretary of War. 
Lawrence; University Press of Kansas. 1975. Pp. x, 
340. $12.50. 


Keith D. McFarland has written the first biogra- 
phy of Harry H. Woodring, the ill-starred secre- 
tary of war during most of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
second administration. With better than average 
documentation, and reasonably good prose, the 
author follows his subject from birth and boyhood: 
in Elk City, Kansas, through his early career, a 
brief stint in the army during the First World War, 
and then his success in banking that left him mod- 
erately wealthy and “retired” at 42 when the Great 
Depression hit southeastern Kansas. ` 

Despite the tedium of small town life in the 
Midwest, Woodring found excitement in Ameri- 
can Legion politics. He converted a state com- 
mander's connections into Democratic party capi- 
tal and proceeded to win the governorship of 
Kansas in 1930. Unique in Kansas history as a 
Democratic governor, Woodring used his one term 
to help Roosevelt win the presidential nomination 
and election in 1932. Woodring lost his own bid for 
re-election, but the new president found a position 
for him in Washington. 

As assistant secretary of war during FDR’s first 
term, Woodring helped the army to survive the 
calamitous Depression. With Secretary Dern’s 
death in 1936, the president named Woodring act- 
ing secretary and then rewarded him with the 
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secretaryship for faithful political and administra- 
tive support in the election of 1936. Though he 
was a skilled administrator, aiming to modernize 
the army and improve its capability for defending 
the nation, the Kansan’s tenure as secretary was 
severely marred. Woodring’s inability to control 

Louis Johnson, his overly ambitious assistant sec- 
retary, and his unwillingness to support the presi- 
dent’s policy of maximum armaments support to 
those resisting aggression in Europe, led inevitably 
to his replacement by Henry L. Stimson in mid- 
1940. Personally loyal to Roosevelt, Woodring 
never transcended that basic isolationism common 
to his home region. Attempts to re-enter Kansas or 
national politics failed in the postwar years. Harry 
Woodring became another political has-been, best 
remembered (if at all) as the only cabinet member 
dismissed by FDR. 

McFarland uses eighty pages to carry Woodring 
through his Kansas years, including the gover- 
norship, and then spends 155 pages on the seven 
years in Washington. The author is good at deal- 
ing with the American Legion and with Kansas 
politics, though he seemed to this reviewer a bit 
light on his research and analysis of Woodring's 
gubernatorial years. His real contribution lies in 
describing the machinations of Louis Johnson and 
the budget struggles within the War Department 
between the air corps and the rest of the army. 
Harry Woodring deserved a biography, and 
McFarland has provided a good one. 

GERALD E. WHEELER 
San José State University 


NEIL A. WYNN. The Afro-American and the Second 
World War. New York: Holmes and Meier. 1976. 
Pp. viii, 183. $18.50. 


Two blues recordings made during the early 1940s 
nicely illustrate the difficulty confronting histo- 
rians of the black experience in World War II (and 
perhaps the black experience in modern America). 
Josh White provided one view: “Uncle Sam says 
‘We live the American Way’/Let’s get together 
and kill Jim Crow today." Arthur “Big Boy" Cru- 
dup provided the other: “I’ve got my questionary 
and they need me in the war/ Now if I feel like 
murder, won't have to break the county law." 
Which set of lyrics, if either, more accurately re- 
flected the Negro's viewpoint: Josh White's opti- 
mistic, affirmative, and patriotic ones, with their 
explicit assumption that the war could provide a 
chance to eliminate racial discrimination? Or Ar- 
thur Crudup's pessimistic, cynical, and brutal 
ones, with their implicit recognition that the war 
might legitimize the release of the pent-up violence 
created by racial discrimination? 

There is, perhaps, no entirely satisfactory way of 
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answering these questions. Not only can evidence 
be found on both sides, but the two views, which 
logically appear incompatible, are capable of 
being held by the same person at the same time. It 
is one of the many merits of Neil Wynn's excellent 
book that it recognizes the complexity of the prob- 
lem. Although Wynn eventually concludes that 
"the militance of most Afro-Americans was di- 
rected to ensure equal participation in, not with- 
drawal from, the war effort," he also notes, in his 
discussion of cultural developments, that music 
and literature “reveal a certain ambivalence in 
blacks’ attitudes, between the sometimes militant 
rejection of white society and the equally militant 
desire to be included as equal participants." 
Wynn's conclusions are based on an appraisal of 
the war's impact on major areas of Negro life and 
thought. Three chapters are devoted to changes in 
blacks' economic status, military role, and demo- 
graphic position; one to their portrayal in film, 
music, and literature; and one to the "*psychologi- 
cal impact of war: black attitudes and the white 
response." Brief attention is also given to blacks' 
experiences in earlier wars and to some develop- 
ments after 1949. Wynn has examined the relevant 
manuscript sources as well as the secondary liter- 
ature. If his findings are not on the whole star- 
tlingly new, that is not necessarily a bad thing, for 
he provides an intelligent synthesis and does so in 
a clear, crisp fashion. He applies, with com- 
mendable caution, Stanislaw Andreski’s theory of 
a "military participation ratio,” which holds that 
government welfare policies will increase in direct 
proportion to the need for mass participation in a 
war. Wynn, even while recognizing its obvious 
implications for blacks during World War 1I, notes 
that the theory "is little more than common 
sense." That the government extended certain civil 
rights to blacks as wartime manpower needs esca- 
lated is, indeed, not a matter of dispute. What 
remains uncertain is the effect those policies had 
on the attitudes of Josh White's and Arthur Cru- 
dup's audience. 
RICHARD POLENBERG 
Cornell University 


DOUGLAS W. NELSON. Heart Mountain: The History of 

an American Concentration Camp. Madison: State His- 

torical Society of Wisconsin, for the Department of 

D. University of Wisconsin. 1976. Pp. ix, 183. 
12.50. 


Douglas W. Nelson's fine little monograph on a 
World War II Japanese-American *'relocation 
center" provides a jarring reminder of the power of 
narrative to revise our historical understanding. 
Nelson attacks the stereotype of the docile Japa- 
nese-American patriot eagerly marching off to war 
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in the unswerving belief that time and his actions 
would finally convince white America. Though a. 
numerical] majority, this brand of patriot was not 
the only brand among those who were relocated. 
Nelson shows that governmental authorities acted 
with dispatch to suppress others who argued that 
American patriotism in this case called for protest, 
and pragmatic accommodationists among the 
Nisei obscured the record of resistance to further 
their prescription of assimilation through forbear- 
ance. The time has come, says Nelson (following 
Roger Daniels into print on this point, though the 
two warmly admit mutual scholarly debts), to ex- 
plicate the resistance. 

Nelson's narrative is simple in outline, free of 
moralizing, and balanced in its assessment of the 
motives of all parties, even bumbling Wyoming 
neighbors. His official, archival, and newspaper 
documentation is convincing, but hardly extraor- 
dinary. Nelson chooses verbs and adjectives judi- 
ciously and eschews clashing ironies. He admits 
the impracticality of the resistance, but insists that 
“the Constitution was not the principal victim of 
relocation; the Japanese Americans were.” 

There is much that Nelson does not undertake. 
Most notably, he never interprets Heart Mountain 
through the eyes of the captors (as did the contem- 
porary study of Edward H. Spicer and associates), 
nor does he provide a social analysis of the “‘spoil- 
age" and "salvage" of Japanese-American loyalty 
(as Dorothy S. Thomas and others did). What he 
does tell us that is new is that resistance to the 
ghastly American policy was coherent, purposive 
activity, not the tragically uncoordinated reactions 
of those Japanese-Americans most egregiously 
misclassified by government actions. Nelson shows 
that the resistance had leadership, grew in sub- 
stantive response to threatening moves by the gov- 
ernment, and developed an ideology. Focused on 
the reciprocal obligations of citizen and govern- 
ment, this ideology led more than a few at Heart 
Mountain to accept jail rather than serve in the 
military while their government maintained con- 
centration camps for citizens. 

Heart Mountain deserves an audience, for it poses 
freshly and unpretentiously the classic choice be- 
tween resistance and pragmatic acquiescence. 

JOHN MODELL 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


EARL F. ZIEMKE. The U.S. Army in the Occupation o 
Germany, 1944—1946. (Army Historical Series. 
Washington, D.C.: Center of Military History. 
1975. Pp. xvi, 477. $9.00. 


With the publication of this book the seventy-nine- 
volume history of the Army in the Second World 
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War, planned and published by the Center of Mil- 
itary History, nears completion. Only seven vol- 
umes, including the master index, remain to be 
published in this highly regarded series. Designed 
primarily for the education of professional soldiers, 
most of the volumes hitherto published have 
treated such matters as strategy, tactics, organiza- 
tion, logistics, and command decisions. This vol- 
ume which provides an account of the U.S. Army 
in the military government and the occupation of 
Germany until mid-1946, will certainly be of value 
to professional soldiers but it will have equal, and 
perhaps even greater, interest for scholars and the 
general reader. 

'The records relating to World War II are truly 
awesome both in variety and volume. Ziemke has 
mastered the documentation to a greater degree 
than any previous writer on the subject and he 
deftly guides the reader through the highlights of 
planning, training, and operations at all levels 
from Washington and theater headquarters down 
to the military detachment in the field. His organi- 
zation is primarily chronological following the 
general outline suggested by the development of 
the combat story. This method has the advantage 
of conveying to the reader a sense of the immedi- 
acy of unfolding events, but it also results in a 
certain disjointedness. Perhaps in a book dealing 
with so many difficult and discrete subjects it 
might have been better to adopt a topical ap- 
proach, so that the reader could find in one place a 
connected account of such topics as concentration 
camps, denazification, refugees and displaced per- 
sons, and the efforts of the Army to preserve mon- 
uments, fine arts, and archives from unnecessary 
destruction. But this flaw, if it is one, does not 
detract from the fact that this is a major contribu- 
tion to the history of World War II and of modern 
Germany. Not the least of the virtues of this book 
is to suggest both implicitly and explicitly numer- 
ous topics for further research not only by histo- 
rians but by political scientists, economists, and 
sociologists. 

HARRY L. COLES 
Ohio State University 


LEONARD MOSLEY. Lindbergh: A Biography. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1976. Pp. 
xxx, 446. $12.95. 


'This general study, written in the same popular 
vein as earlier accounts by Kenneth Davis and 
Walter Ross, is the first biography to appear since 
the aviator's death in 1974. The author, a well- 
known British journalist and novelist who lists 
Hirohito and The Reich Marshal among his recent 
publications, touches on most aspects of Lind- 
bergh's varied life. Included are discussions of his 
Minnesota background, barnstorming, air mail 
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days, the 1927 flight, family life, the kidnaping 
incident, his European contacts, especially in Eng- 
land and Germany, his America First and World 
War II activities including the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration's cabinet “offer” in 1939, and Lindbergh's 
later conservation efforts. Mosley devotes almost 
one-third of the volume to the decade between 1935 
and 1945. 

The book is consistently journalistic in ap- 
proach, style, and judgment. While it is a lively 
and readable account, its authenticity is weakened 
by many inaccuracies of detail (e.g. “350 to 400 
gallons” [the Spirit of St. Louis carried 450], p. 84; 
“Democratic senator George Norris," p. 180; and 
Charles Augustus [August] Lindbergh, Sr.," p. 6), 
and, although there is a source note section, there 
is no precise documentation or general footnoting. 
Moreover, the author's choice of words is often 
questionable (e.g., “progressist ideas," p. 14; “he 
hadn't peed," p. 108; "she [Mrs. Lindbergh] 
wanted to breed," p. 185; Peacenik," p. 247; and 
“quiverful” [of children], p. 368), and there is a 
tendency to expand narrative dialogue. 

Lindbergh: A Biography, at times sympathetic and 


at times critical of its subject, does incorporate . 


sources such as Wayne Cole's Charles Lindbergh and 
the Balile against American Intervention, Lindbergh's 
own Wartime Journals and Boyhood commentary, the 
Roosevelt Papers, the letters of Harold Nicolson, 
and several unidentified interviews. But numerous 
other manuscript collections, newspapers, and 
documents have not been consulted. The book is 
weak on Lindbergh’s role in aviation history since 
1927. Some insights emerge, however, about Lind- 
bergh the man. For example, his transition from 
an expert scientific technician to an ardent ecolo- 
gist genuinely concerned that civilization could 
become the victim of its own technology is clearly 
noted. The book provides a general overview of 
Lindbergh’s life for the lay reader, but it is not a 
definitive scholarly work. 

BRUCE L. LARSON 

Mankato State University 


JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois: 
The Life of Adlai E. Stevenson. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1976. Pp. ix, 828. $15.00. 


For readers who joined this reviewer in casting 
their first presidential ballot in 1952 for Adlai Ste- 
venson, this biography will be intriguing, while 
shattering some carefully preserved illusions. The 
subject comes through vividly, warts and all. The 
result is a richly detailed portrait of one who was 
charming, witty, gregarious, capable, stingy, self- 
deprecatory, egocentric, and enjoyed a mutually 
attractive relationship with beautiful women. 
Stevenson’s youthful experience included mod- 
erate familial wealth and prestige, incompatible 


parents, and the unfortunate accidental experience 


_ of killing a young girl when he was thirteen. The 


latter, according to the author, “may have served 
the necessary unconscious function of turning 
triumphs into disasters, honors into burdens, as 
unconscious penance for his deed” (p. 44). Aca- 
demically, he made ‘gentlemanly Cs" at Prince- 
ton, flunked out of Harvard Law School, and re- 
ceived a law degree from Northwestern University. 
He practiced law in Chicago and rendered the 
expected amount of public service, becoming par- 
ticularly interested in foreign affairs and the 
United Nations. He belatedly entered political life, 
winning the Illinois gubernatorial race in 1948 (the 
year his wife divorced him), and was a moderately 
successful governor. Four years later, his was a 
relatively fresh face to scandal-ridden Democrats 
looking for a presidential candidate. Stevenson 
wanted the presidency, but knew that he must not 
appear as the Truman administration candidate. 
His strategy of reluctance succeeded, and the 
Democratic convention drafted him to run against 
the very popular General Eisenhower. Inter- 
estingly, both candidates were basically liberal in 
foreign policy and conservative in domestic affairs. 
Yet liberals, fearful of a military man in the White 
House, were attracted by Stevenson's imaginative 
rhetoric and subsequently adopted him as one of 
their saints. 

The author, a Stevenson speech writer in 1952, 
has successfully mined the Stevenson papers and 
memories of contemporaries. Although a closer 
examination of secondary works might have pro- 
vided a better analysis of such problems as Eisen- 
hower's difficulty with McCarthyism and the re- 
sults of the 1952 election, this is a very solid, candid 
portrait of Stevenson's life through the 1952 
campaign. Those interested in the American post- 
war period will profit by reading this biography. 
One hopes the author will continue the study in a 
future volume because, as he concludes, “the best 
years of Adlai Stevenson's leadership lay ahead [of 
1952]." In that case, he will have to make the 
definitive judgment of Stevenson which he avoids 
here. 

R. ALTON LEE 
University of South Dakota 


WILLIAM HOWARD MOORE. The Kefauver Committee and 
the Politics of Crime, 1950-1952. Columbia: Univer- 
sity of Missouri Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 269. $12.00 


The Kefauver Committee and the Politics of Crime is an 

impressively researched and original contribution 
to the study of recent American history. William 
Howard Moore’s major theses are provocative and 
well argued. His sketches of Kefauver and other 
key figures in the investigation are tersely informa- 
tive; and he displays a sure grasp of congressional 
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politics, personalities, and procedures. His essay 
on sources is an excellent guide to the literature. 

Like the Kefauver Committee itself, Moore fo- 
cuses mainly on gambling and on the connections 
between gamblers and urban politicians. His prin- 
cipal thesis concerns the Kefauver Committee’s 
understanding of organized crime and how, 
through the committee’s investigation, this under- 
standing came to be so widely popularized. Ac- 
cording to Moore, crime in America has always 
been a relatively decentralized enterprise, charac- 
terized mainly by city-wide and regional agree- 
ments. The concept of the Mafia as a highly 
centralized, ‘‘alien, corrupting, atavistic, con- 
spiratorial group," he writes, is largely myth, 
created in response to the rise of urban-industrial 
culture and popularized in the twentieth century 
by journalists, citizen crime commissions, and the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. The Kefauver Com- 
mittee, whose televised hearings attracted wide- 
spread public attention in the spring of 1951, dra- 
matically reinforced and spread this concept. 
“Largely ignoring the economic, legal, and social 
conditions giving rise to organized crime, the 
Committee implied that it essentially originated 
outside of American society and was imposed 
upon the public by a group of immoral men, 
bound together by a mysterious ethnic conspir- 
acy.” The consequences of the Committee’s in- 
vestigation, concludes Moore, included the mis- 
education of the American public and the 
misdirection of local, state, and federal approaches 
to crime for more than two decades. 

Estes Kefauver emerges from this study as an 
ambitious though occasionally inept freshman sen- 
ator who sought to exploit the crime issue for 
personal gain, but who also tried, unsuccessfully 
as it turned out, to prevent the investigation from 
embarrassing Truman and the Democrats. The 
nation-wide publicity attracted by the committee, 
however, and especially by the televised hearings 
in New York City, cost Kefauver support within 
the party even as it inflated his public image. He 
suffered “heavily and probably unjustly in the eyes 
of his own party, but he . . . benefited immensely, 
also probably unjustly, in the eyes of the press, 
who came to depict him as something of a Saint 
George fearlessly slaying the dragon of crime and 
corruption." The hearings thus made Kefauver a 
national celebrity and presidential contender, but 
also aroused the antagonism of urban regulars 
who would ultimately deny him the Democratic 
nomination. 

Moore's study is not entirely free of faults. His 
contention that crime in America has been decen- 
tralized and local in orientation is plausible and 
probably accurate, but needs to be more fully 
documented. So does his tantalizing comparison of 
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the politics of crime and the politics of anticom- 
munism. Although Moore's writing is clear and 
generally attractive, he has a tendency to lapse 
into the vernacular of the criminal justice sub- 
culture with frequent references to "muscle," 
“protection,” “‘lay off operations," and so forth. 
These criticisms aside, Moore has produced an 
important and richly informative study of politics 
and society in the recent period. 

ROBERT GRIFFITH 

University of Massachusetts, 

Amherst 


JAMES W. ELY, JR. The Crisis of Conservative Virginia: 
The Byrd Organization and the Politics of Massive Re- 
sistance. (Twentieth-Century America Series.) 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1976. Pp. 
vii, 220. $13.50. 


James W. Ely, Jr. assesses the dilemmas that 
plagued Virginia traditionalists during the 1950s 
and early 1960s, when a combination of federal 
court orders and black community initiative 
threatened white control of public policies. An 
entrenched political organization headed by Harry 
F. Byrd, Sr., a conservative press corps led by 
James J. Kilpatrick of the Richmond News Leader, 
and bitter-end resisters in and out of public office 
charted a defiant course that ultimately failed to 
sustain states’ rights and white supremacy. As Ely 
shows, however, advocates of massive resistance 
did manage to jeopardize the state’s educational 
system, to mislead the public into imagining that 
segregation could be maintained under law, and to 
create some serious though not fatal divisions 
within the Byrd machine itself. 

The author depicts the machine’s background, 
the ineffectual political forces periodically arrayed 
against it, the ineptness of Virginia moderates, the 
legal and procedural tactics employed to forestall 
integration, and the transition from massive to 
passive resistance after 1958. And yet he has failed 
to capture the human and public tragedies in all 
this. With its heavy reliance on official records, 
prepared statements, citations from leading news- 
papers, and manuscript collections of the state’s 
leading personalities, the study is basically a tradi- 
tional political history. Ely did interview such 
prominent figures as Harry F. Byrd, Jr., editors 
Virginius Dabney of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
and James J. Kilpatrick, congressman Howard W. 
Smith, governors J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., and 
Mills E. Godwin, Jr., among others, but dis- 
cussions of the principals and of political infighting 
too often seem underdeveloped. 

Perhaps the real problems were conceptual and 
methodological. Beyond references from the Rich- 
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mond Afro-American and the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, Ely disregarded most black sources. Inter- 
views with black Virginians and citations from the 
NAACP papers at the Library of Congress fail to 
appear. Although the author warns us that his 
concerns are with Virginia's elites (p. vi), that 
provides a far too narrow focus for analyzing de- 
segregation questions that continue, a quarter cen- 
tury after Brown and its companion cases, to com- 
mand such widespread national attention. 
ROBERT L. ZANGRANDO 
University of Akron 


H. CARLETON MARLOW and HARRISON M. DAVIS. The 
American Search for Woman. Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
Clio Books. 1976. Pp. xiv, 539. 


Since 1970 the field of women’s history has pro- 
duced important scholarship and has reached the 
point where historians are becoming aware that 
old conceptions and methodologies do not suffice. 
The scholarship of Gerda Lerner, Carl Degler, 
Linda Kerber, Peter G. Filene, Joan Kelly-Gadol, 
and others challenges certain assumptions that his- 
torians make. Lerner offers a particular challenge: 
"While most historians are aware of the fact that 
their findings are not value-free and they are 
trained to check their biases by a variety of meth- 
ods, they are as yet quite unaware of their own 
sexist bias and, more important, of the sexist bias 
which pervades the value system, the culture, and 
the very language within which they work” 
(“Placing Women in History: A 1975 Perspective,” 
[p. 362] in Berenice A. Carroll, ed., Liberating 
Women's History [1976]). 

Unfortunately, H. Carleton Marlow and Harri- 


son M. Davis seem unaware of this challenge, or of” 


exciting developments in this emerging field of 
history. The work is not as it claims, an *unemo- 
tional examination" of the women's movement, 
the role of women, and their sexual nature, placed 
within “a needed historical perspective" in order 
to “diffuse the explosive atmosphere” associated 
with the Equal Rights Amendment. The authors 
omit recent works, place the women’s movement 
within traditional historical delineations, and base 
their study on a patriarchal value system. They 
present four conflicting “pillar ideas": 1.) “in- 
natism"—that women inherit an inferior sexual 
nature; 2.) "environmental feminism"—that men 
and women are equal; 3.) “superior feminism’’— 
that women are superior; and 4.) "differential 
equality "—that biological differences between the 
sexes render women unsuited for equal rights and 
responsibilities. 

Marlow and Davis favor differential equality 
which “appeals for recognition of biological and 
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structural sex differences that give each sex differ- 
ent work abilities" (p. 30). Their central issue in 
the ERA debate is whether there are "significant 
physiological, psychological, and character differ- 
ences between the sexes." If sex differences exist, 
"then passage of the ERA may be detrimental to 
the majority of women and men” and will *pro- 
mote unequal and undesirable prejudicial treat- 
ment of the average woman and man" (p. 414). 
These two authors contend that separate is equal. 
This is a blatantly partisan book offered under the 
guise of objectivity. 

MOLLIE CAMP DAVIS 

Queens College, 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


ELMO R. ZUMWALT, JR. On Watch: A Memoir. New 
York: Quadrangle. 1976. Pp. xv, 568. $12.50. 


This memoir by a retired chief of naval operations 
(1970-74) has considerable value for the American 
historian who wishes to make his lectures on the 
Nixon administration more than just a recitation 
of events. Except for a few pages of autobiograph- 
ical background, Elmo R. Zumwalt rigidly re- 
stricts his account to those years when he “‘had the 
watch.” Because of his position, Zumwalt’s con- 
cerns were those which involved naval manage- 
ment, operations, and the navy’s role in the na- 
tional security structure. Unlike most military 
figures, the admiral writes fully and candidly 
about the people with whom he worked. He 
praises the worthy and delineates sharply the 
faults of those he found lacking. Three national 
figures are keelhauled in the course of his some- 
what remarkable account. The admiral judges 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger as the most 
ignoble of the president’s inner circle for sacri- 
ficing the nation’s nuclear defenses to seek détente 
with the Soviet Union. Admiral Hyman Rickover, 
who epitomizes the national commitment to nu- 
clear defense by the submarine-launched ballistic 
missile system, is found wrongheaded at every 
turn. His “high cost” nuclear submarines and air- 
craft carriers rob the navy of sufficient “low cost" 
surface vessels to match the growing strength of 
the Red Fleet. Zumwalt does not believe the Rus- 
sians seek nuclear conflict, but he does believe they 
will dominate the oceans and the maritime states 
unless America can match their power. 

When not blazing away at Kissinger or Rick- 
over, the admiral excoriates General Alexander 
Haig, President Nixon’s military adviser and con- 
fidant during the last scene of the Gütterdammerung. 
Driven by unbounded ambition, the general and 
the secretary of state blocked any attempts of the 
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admiral to convince President Nixon that the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks were a sham. Very 
obviously, Admiral Zumwalt’s views are not the 
final word on affairs within the Nixon administra- 
tion, but they do provide an interesting contrast to 
those who have written admiringly of Kissinger’s 
diplomacy and Rickover’s sagacity. For aficion- 
ados of modern naval affairs, these memoirs are a 
splendid mine of information on flag-officer selec- 
tion and assignment, budget practices, fleet oper- 
ations, and the folkways of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Possibly the most interesting part of the book 
lies in the series of chapters concerning Zumwalt’s 
attempts to modernize the navy’s personnel prac- 
tices. The "Z-grams" (policy directives) dealing 
with dress, hair style, race relations, sex discrimi- 
nation, abrasive regulations, and 115 other topics 
were the admiral's means of making the navy more 
reflective of the society it serves. Putting first 
things first, Zumwalt knew that unless he made 
the navy a more humane institution he would not 
be able to attract and keep the men and women 
necessary to operate his fleet. Admiral Zumwalt 
did change the navy; but the permanence and 
value of his work is yet to be determined. 
GERALD E. WHEELER 
San Fost State University 


WELDON A. BROWN. The Last Chopper: The Denouement 
of the American Role in Vietnam, 1963-1975. (National 
University Publications.) Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Kennikat Press. 1976. Pp. x, 371. $15.00. 


Part scrapbook and part postmortem, this well- 
intentioned and well-printed volume attempts to 
illuminate America’s Vietnam experience by reca- 
pitulating passages of the national dialogue on 
Southeast Asia as it developed under the Johnson, 
Nixon, and Ford administrations. (The author 
dealt in an earlier volume with the origins of the 
Vietnam problem in 1940-63.) Having made his 
patient way through a text of some 200,000 words, 
this reviewer cannot in conscience encourage oth- 
ers to follow his trail. Readers without a firm 
preliminary grasp of the Vietnam story must inevi- 
tably be baffled by the author's assumption of 
prior knowledge as well as his repetitiveness and 
apparent hospitality to conflicting viewpoints. 
Those already knowledgeable about Vietnam, on 
the other hand, can hardly gain much fresh en- 
lightenment from a rehearsal of familiar argu- 
ments drawn from sources that range from the 
Pentagon Papers to the Roanoke Times. 

Such merit as can honestly be claimed for The 
Las! Chopper arises mainly from Weldon A. 
Brown’s evident determination to be fair to every 
segment of American opinion, even at the cost of 
slighting the articulation of his own views. “Within 
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a few decades,” he writes in a characteristic 
passage, "it will not be easy, if at all possible, 
for our children to appreciate this war and the 
objectives of those very sincere men who decided it 
was necessary. Equally important is it that we 
should understand those dedicated spirits who de- 
nounced our intervention in this war, resisted the 
draft, and sought finally with success our with- 
drawal.” One wishes the author's labor gave 
promise of contributing more substantially to this 
desirable result. 

RICHARD P. STEBBINS 

Council on. Foreign Relations 
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CORNELIUS J. JAENEN. Friend and Foe: Aspects of 
French-Amerindian Cultural Contact in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1976. Pp. 207. $12.50. 


A distinguished panel of historians selected Corn- 
elius J. Jaenen’s study as the winner of the 1973 
Sainte-Marie Prize given by the government of 
Ontario for “original research and contribution to 
the knowledge and understanding of seventeenth 
century Canada.” It brings together a consid- 
erable body of detailed information, arranged topi- 
cally, dealing with the history of contact between 
the French and the Indians in Canada. By exam- 
ining the contact between these groups in terms of 
their respective cultures as well as the circum- 
stances of their interactions, Jaenen has provided a 
valuable revision of an important aspect of early 
Canadian history. ; 

One of the first stereotypes to fall in this re- 
examination is Parkman's characterization of 
Spanish, English, and French behavior and its 
effects on the native people. Jaenen finds an under- 
current of discrimination and prejudice, although 
it was not given official or legal status. 

His topics include the activities and attitudes of 
the missionaries and the native response, and the 
impact of the Indian culture on the newcomers, 
which raised questions of cultural relativism. 
French understanding of native culture—includ- 
ing religion, political organization, child-rearing, 
and alcoholic consumption—are examined. The 
"noble" and the “ignoble” “savage” as seen in 
France and New France were part of the impact of 
the New World on the Old. The impact of the 
French on the Indians was much harder. Cultural 
change was taking place by nondirected and di- 
rected means. This meant disruption and destruc- 
tion for individuals and groups. 

At one level of generalization common experi- 
ences can be found in many of the contact situa- 
tions. In another perspective it is clear that the 
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contact experiences of particular peoples, “tribes,” 
bands, or other units were unique. In a study that 
deals with such close detail, the latter perspective 
might have been more clearly delineated. 

Both Canadian and non-Canadian historians 
and social scientists have contributed to historical 
writing at both of these levels in the past several 
decades. Jaenen's book is an important addition to 
this body of studies which attempts, aided by the 
sources and perspectives of history, ethnohistory, 
anthropology, archeology, and other social sci- 
ences, to reconstruct a new history of Indians and 
of Indian-white relations. 

E. PALMER PATTERSON 
University of Waterloo 


G. P. V. AKRIGG and HELEN B. AKRIGG. British Colum- 
bia Chronicle, 1778-1846: Adventurers by Sea and Land. 
Vancouver: Discovery Press. 1975. Pp. xv, 429. 
$14.95. 


The authors of this book have undertaken to pro- 
duce a multi-volume history of Canada’s Pacific 
Coast province. This, the first of the series, takes 
the story from the days of Captain James Cook to 
1846, when Great Britain surrendered the southern 
Columbia to a bellicose United States. The book 
closes with a brief lament “for our lost kingdom 
... a goodly, goodly land. Now forever lost." The 
second volume will deal with the years from 1846 to 
1871 when British Columbia entered the Canadian 
Confederation. 

The extent of the authors’ reading is consid- 
erable. It obviously ranges over the whole field of 
early British Columbia history, including early ex- 
plorers such as Drake, Cook, Quadra, Vancouver, 
Mackenzie, Fraser, Thompson, Simpson, Ogden 
and Black; the early traders and their uneasy rela- 
tions with the Indians; the rivalries of the fur com- 
panies—American, British, and Canadian; the 
crisis posed by American immigration to the lower 
Columbia valley; the questionable role of that 
"ambivalent mammoth," John McLoughlin; and 
the American takeover in 1846. This is all very 
interesting, but have not previous writers on Brit- 
ish Columbia, from the late Judge Howay to Mar- 
garet Ormsby, done the same thing? 

Let it be understood that the authors are histo- 
rians of British Columbia by affection rather than 
by métier. Certainly the strength of their affection 
is apparent to anyone who takes the time to read 
this book. The critical reader may, however, con- 
sider the result none too satisfactory; he may, in- 
deed, say that the book suffers from the uncritical 
love of the authors for their subject. G. P. V. and 
Helen Akrigg state that they have worked in over 
thirty libraries and archives in Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain, Australia, and New Zea- 
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land, in their quest for original materials. The 
references, however, suggest a greater familiarity 
on the part of the authors with the printed than 
with the manuscript sources. 

The most original aspect of this book is its ap- 
proach. The authors call their work a “chronicle” 
and that is precisely what it is—an account by 
years and not by topical chapters. Sometimes a 
year may yield little more than a short paragraph 
of text, sometimes several pages. This approach 
ray be useful for reference purposes (if the reader 
is concerned with chronology), but the overall ef- 
fect is of jerkiness and lack of coherence which will 
annoy some readers. It did annoy me. The prose, 
however, is simple and straightforward, and the 
reader will probably take pleasure from the nu- 
merous little episodes which give life and vitality to 
history, even if they do not contribute a great deal 
to an understanding of it. The story is spiced with 
violence, sex, and even a few Yankee spies. There 
are also a number of good illustrations. 

If the reader is looking for entertainment, say a 
little bedtime reading, this is his book. Otherwise 
he will probably prefer to reread Margaret Orms- 
by's British Columbia: A History. 

GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 
Mount Allison University, 
New Brunswick 


MICHAEL B. KATZ. The People of Hamilton, Canada 
West: Family and Class in a Mid-Nineteenth-Century 
City. (Harvard Studies in Urban History.) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1975. Pp. xiii, 
381. $17.50. 


There will be few in the field of North American 
urban history who will not already be familiar 
with Michael Katz’s work even though this is the 
first book to come from the collaborative quan- 
titative project he directs. In fact, the evolution of 
this volume has been a sort of public affair. Five 
large interim reports, several articles, and innu- 
merable references and comments by other schol- 
ars precede the book. The author regards The 
People of Hamilton as a report on an ongoing project 
and plans another volume incorporating essays by 
different project members. One such essay, an 
excellent analysis of the social geography of Ham- 
ilton by Ian Davey and Michael Doucet, is in- 
cluded as an appendix to the present work. An 
outside observer can only be impressed with what 
Katz and his colleagues have accomplished and 
especially the extent to which concepts have been 
refined and perspectives broadened since the pub- 
lication of the first article in Thernstrom and Sen- 
nett's, Mineleenth Century Cities in 1969. The result is 
a major achievement in the general field of urban 
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history and a breakthrough in the historical study 
of class in Canada. 

At the most basic level Katz carefully recon- 
structs the social and family patterns within Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, concentrating on the decade of the 
1850s. His general conclusion is that the two un- 
derlying themes of nineteenth-century urban his- 
tory were inequality and transiency. He demon- 
strates the distance between the rich and the poor 
in several ways and suggests that the degree of 
inequality increased rather than decreased with 
the onset of industrialization. Transiency was 
found to be as characteristic of Hamilton as several 
recent studies have shown it to be for American 
cities. Throughout this study Katz is concerned 
with the question of the extent to which his find- 
ings for Hamilton represent patterns common to 
other mid-nineteenth-century cities. His chapters 
abound with American and British comparisons, 
but unfortunately include only a few references to 
the Canadian urban experience. He is correct in 
stating that there is "an absence of comparable 
works on Canadian cities,” but his conclusion that 
Canadian comparisons are therefore a "currently 
insurmountable problem” is more of a com- 
mentary on his research interests than an accurate 
description of the present state of Canadian urban 
and social history. The footnotes indicate his wide 
reading in the literature of social theory and quan- 
titative studies elsewhere, but virtually none of the 
relevant Canadian literature is cited, except that 
written by his own students. 

At another level, Katz has broader objectives. 
He hopes to reformulate some of the big questions 
about social change because he believes that a 
good deal of social theory is based on assumptions 
which are historically inaccurate. One such ques- 
tion is the identification and explanation of the 
social effects of industrialization as part of a proc- 
ess of modernization. Much of the present dis- 
cussion of the subject, he argues, falsely contrasts 
traditional rural society and industrial urban 
society, whereas the industrial city represents a 
transformation of the preceding stage, the com- 
mercial city. He makes a compelling case for the 
hypothesis that the society he is examining in de- 
tail in Hamilton is representative of a social system 
which persisted for several centuries in the Atlan- 
tic world and constituted an urban type distinct 
from the industrial city. Thus, he suggests that the 
commercial city of Hamilton in the 18503 was more 
like the commercial city of Salem, Massachusetts 
in 1800 than it was like the industrial city Ham- 
ilton became in the 1880s. 

In some respects the author overwhelms the 
reader with his presentation of masses of detail 
and his speculation in. the field of social theory. 
Probably only initiated devotees of the quan- 
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titative approach will actually enjoy some of the 
incredibly complex sections. And yet, the com- 
pensations far outweigh the difficulties. Katz has 
proven himself a master not only in developing 
new methodologies, but in asking new questions 
and demolishing old myths. His insights and hard 
data will provide a sound basis for future com- 
parative works. 

GILBERT A. STELTER 

University of Guelph 
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LESLIE B. ROUT, JR. The African Experience in Spanish 
America: 1502 lo the Present Day. (Cambridge Latin 
American Studies, number 23.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. me Pp. xv, 404. Cloth 


$23.95, paper $6.95. 


Leslie B. Rout, Jr. has done what most of us would 
have feared to contemplate. He has written a his- 
tory of the African experience in Spanish America 
from Columbus to the present. Not content to 
concentrate on slavery, Rout has attempted to en- 
compass the total experience of blacks in the Span- 
ish American world. No small task, that. Remark- 
ably, the result of this effort is a wide-ranging, 
thoroughly researched, and stimulating account of 
what happened to the Africans who were brought 
to Spanish America. Fully aware of the gaps in our 
knowledge, the inconsistencies in the data, and the 
controversial interpretations of scholars, Rout pro- 
vides us with the most complete and satisfying 
account of Spanish American black history avail- 
able. 

'To be sure, any book that attempts to cover the 
slave trade, the practice and theory of slavery, 
slave rebellions and resistance, free blacks, slaves 
and blacks in Spanish American independence, 
and the status of blacks in republican Spanish 
America must of necessity fail to satisfy all critics. 
But most of the failings of this book are reflections 
of the failings in the monographic literature on the 
black experience in Spanish America. Where Rout 
missteps, it is because his authorities erred. Where 
his interpretations ring false, it is usually because 
the work he has used as a model is deficient. 

Leslie Rout has provided us with a coherent, 
careful, and comprehensive history of blacks in 
Spanish America. As an American black scholar, 
he has endowed his survey with a special point of 
view developed through considerable travel and 
research in Spanish America. The result is more 
moralizing than may be necessary, a touch of naive 
outrage, but also an immediacy and personality 
that give the book its special charm. 

Those of us teaching courses on black history in 
the Americas must thank Rout for a most valuable 
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classroom text, and those of us working on the 
history of blacks in America will welcome an ac- 
count that illustrates so neatly what we know and 
what we do not. 
JOHN V. LOMBARDI 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


ERNEST A. DUFF and JOHN F. MCCAMANT. Violence and 
prs in Latin America: A Quantitative and Histori- 
cat Analysis. With wALTRAUD Q. MORALES. New 
York: Free Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 322, $15.95. 


This book represents a bold and ambitious at- 
tempt to uncover the social determinants of the 
political uses of force iñ contemporary Latin 
America. In their approacli:to the subject, Ernest 
A. Duff and John F. McCamant make a sharp 
distinction between violence, which they define as 
rebellious action by the people against the govern- 
ment, and repression, which they define as coer- 
cive action by the government against the people. 
By studying variations in the level and frequency 
of these phenomena among the countries of Latin 
America, mainly in the 1950s and 60s, the authors 
search for the sources of "social cohesion," which 
they define as the relative absence of both violence 
and repression. 

Part : presents the quantitative analysis. Here it 
is immediately apparent that, in contrast to most 
historians, Duff and McCamant have made no 
effort to work with primary source materials. In- 
stead, they have taken their information on armed 
movements, states of seige, press restrictions, in- 
come levels, government spending, and other such 
items for the countries of postwar Latin America 
from readily obtainable secondary sources, includ- 
ing international yearbooks—a procedure that 
raises some questions about the quality and relia- 
bility of the data. But they have brought a great 
deal of material together in a useful way, making 
the year-by-year compilations available to all their 
readers. They have confronted formidable prob- 
lems of measurement openly, honestly, and cre- 
atively. And, with considerable skill and sophis- 
tication, they have subjected the data to rigorous 
statistical analysis. From multiple regression 
emerges their central conclusion: “Social cohesion 

is high where -institutionalization of the 
society's structures, particularly the military, is 
high, where educational expenditures are high, 
and where economic growth outpaces social 
mobilization” (p. 131). 

In part 2 the authors try to relate this finding to 
case histories of individual Latin American nations 
from independence to the present. Such a shift in 
focus—from a cross-sectional to a longitudinal 
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perspective—is extremely rare in modern social 
science, and Duff and McCamant are to be com- 
mended for their courage in attempting it. But the 
result is disappointing. The case studies are super- 
ficial (some being only one page in length), im- 
pressionistic, and weakly integrated with the pre- 
ceding statistical section. Part 3 consists of a single 
chapter on comparative history, and it is only 
slightly more successful than part 2. 

Despite its drawbacks, this book has substantial 
merit. The topic is important, the conceptual- 
ization is clear, the methodology is challenging (if 
debatable), and the prose is crisp and lucid. This 
may be poor history, but it is good political sci- 
ence, and historians have much to learn from it. 

PETER H. SMITH 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


COLIN A. PALMER. Staves of the White God: Blacks in 
Mexico, 1570-1650. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1976. Pp. viii, 234. $13.50. 


Until the middle of the seventeenth century, Mex- 
ico was the single most important destination for 
African slaves in Spanish America. Well over 
100,000 Africans reached its shores and were ab- 
sorbed into the dominant Indian/white population 
structure. The resulting amalgamation of races 
and the coexistence and eventual decline of Afri- 
can slavery as well as Indian forms of servitude 
and serfdom have fascinated scholars interested in 
the comparative experience of African slaves 
within the various New World cultures. It has even 
been argued (e.g. by Pierre Van Den Berghe) that 
Mexico was unique in the New World because of 
the total absorption and integration of a large 
black population into a heterogeneous mestizo na- 
tion. ] 

Given these circumstances, it is surprising that 
the blacks of Mexico have received so little atten- 
tion. Aside from a few short studies of particular 
aspects of the black experience, the only major 
work to date has been the study by the Mexican 
anthropologist Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran. Thus the 
decision of Colin Palmer to begin an analysis of the 
most formative and important years of Mexican 
African slavery is an important one. With so little 
known, and so vast an area to be studied, he 
primarily conceived of his task as filling in the 
broad outlines, rather than attempting a detailed 
local and/or economic sector study. In this aim he 
has succeeded admirably; his work provides the 
best single introduction to the study of the Afro- 
Mexican experience. 

The work begins with a survey of the slave trade 
and of the economic, political, and social role of 
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the slave in Mexican society. Palmer then defines 
the patterns of resistance, of slave religious and 
magical practices, and ends with a discussion of 
manumission. 

Palmer’s detailed analysis of the asiento. docu- 
ments in the Spanish archives is an original contri- 
bution and considerably modifies upward Cur- 
tin’s estimates of forced black immigration into 
Mexico and Spanish America. His assessment of 
the “‘treatment” of slaves within the society is both 
balanced and perceptive and deals with the very 
important subset of relationships that existed be- 
tween blacks and Indians. His rapid survey of 
working conditions provides a good overall view of 
the agricultural, mining, and industrial activities 
of the slaves. But above all, he has mined the 
records of the Inquisition for slave beliefs and has 
obtained some fascinating material on African sur- 
vivals as well as Indian and Spanish accultura- 
tions. In all of this well-balanced work, Palmer 
indicates full awareness of the current debates in 
the study of slavery and the Afro-American experi- 
ence. Slaves of the White God is thus a much needed 
addition to the literature, and along with the work 
of Frederick P. Bowser on sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Peru, opens up a whole new area of 
black studies in the Americas. 

HERBERT S. KLEIN 
Columbia University 


JAN BAZANT. Los bienes de la Iglesia en México 
( 1856-1875): Aspectos económicos y sociales de la 
Revolución liberal. (Centro de Estudios Históricos; 
New series, number 13). Mexico City: El Colegio 
de Mexico. 1971. Pp. xiii, 364. $5.50. 


This detailed, technical study, an English version 
of which was published almost simultaneously 
(Alienation of Church Wealth in Mexico. Social and 
Economic Aspects of the Liberal Revolution, 1856-1875, 
edited and translated by Michael P. Costeloe 
[1971], examines the disentailment and nation- 
alization of ecclesiastical property in Mexico and 
analyzes the effects of the process, particularly in 
the Federal District and the states of Puebla, Vera- 
cruz, San Luis Potosí, Michoacán, and Jalisco. 
The primary focus is on the critical 1856—67 period. 
The areas studied contained about two-thirds of 
total ecclesiastical wealth, they were affected dif- 
ferently by the 1858-60 civil war, and they provide 
a representative cross-section of economic activi- 
ties. Jan Bazant is thus able to compare the liberal 
attack on Church property and the results in dif- 
ferent political and economic contexts. He shows 
that Mexican merchants, public officials, and &a- 
cendados purchased the bulk of the property, and he 
explains changes that occurred between the time 
of the initial sales in 1856-57 and the early 1860s 
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when, for example, foreigners, especially French- 
men, figured importantly. He concludes that over 
a thirty-year period or so financial gains were 
small for most purchasers. 

The alienation of Church wealth took place dur- 
ing years of turmoil which greatly affected the 
disposal of corporate property and helped to frus- 
trate liberal goals to carry out an agrarian reform 
and a public works program and to achieve a 
healthy financial system. These failures, in turn, 
had important implications for Mexico's future. 

Bazant's research is impressive. He has unrav- 
elled a confused and complex aspect of a critical 
period, explaining with considerable clarity the 
complicated process and the results of dis- 
entailment and nationalization. He has also pro- 
vided liberal doses of statistics and specific cases of 
various kinds of property transactions. 

Bazant's selectivity in regions studied and in 
notarial records examined, the emphasis on the 
wealthy and purchasers of large amounts of prop- 
erty, despite the logical reasons for doing so, could 
obscure differences in implementation of the laws 
elsewhere, effects for the masses of society, and 
even some aspects of the reform in the regions 
studied. But, while one might be mildly disap- 
pointed over what he has not done and might 
question some points of analysis and conclusion, 
Bazant has filled an important gap in our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Mexican Reform 
era. 

ROBERT J. KNOWLTON 
University of Wisconsin — 
Stevens Point 


K. E. INGRAM. Manuscripts Relating to Commonwealth 
Caribbean Countries in United States and Canadian Re- 
positories. St. Lawrence, Barbados: Caribbean Uni- 
versities Press, in association with the Bowker 
Publishing Company. 1975. Pp. xxix, 422. 


The collections of family, estate, and mercantile 
papers in foreign repositories provide a rich source 
for the social and economic history of the Carib- 
bean region, where little documentation of this 
nature has survived natural hazards and human 
indifference. While the largest concentrations of 
family and business papers may be in the metro- 
politan countries, significant holdings exist in the 
United States and Canada as a result of centuries- 
old family and trading ties and the acquisition 
policies of American libraries. This compilation is 
the first extensive survey of such material in North 
America relating to the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean. 

The survey contains 1040 entries, varying from 
single manuscripts to collections comprising hun- 
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dreds of items. The detailed and clearly presented 
entry descriptions include subject content and per- 
sonal names mentioned. Additional access is pro- 
vided by a chronological short-list of entries and 
an index; this reviewer checked random references 
of this detailed index and confirmed its accuracy. 
There is a list of works consulted, and the author’s 
informative preface notes other guides to sources 
inside and outside the region; of the International 
Council on Archives’ proposed guides he men- 
tions, the British one (A Guide to Manuscript Sources 
for the History of Latin America and the Caribbean in the 
British Isles, Peter Walne, ed.) appeared in 1973. 
K. E. Ingram’s admirable work fills an impor- 

tant need, and the information so carefully assem- 
bled should prove invaluable to researchers in the 
field of Caribbean historical studies. 

ANNE CAIGER 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


MAVIS CHRISTINE CAMPBELL. The Dynamics of Change 
in a Slave Society: A Sociopolitical History of the Free 
Coloreds of Jamaica, 1800-1865. Rutherford, N.J.: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press. 1976. Pp. 
393. $18.75. 


The nineteenth century proved to be as critical a 
turning point in the history of Jamaica as it was in 
the history of the Western world. The slow dis- 
integration of the South Atlantic System left the 
former sugar-producing colonies bereft of their im- 
portance and confronting severe internal social 
and political problems. Everywhere challengers 
arose to force the defenders of the old order into 
reluctant retreat. In Jamaica a multifaceted revo- 
lution overtook the decaying and decadent plan- 
tation structure of sugar and slavery. The most 
dramatic aspect of this revolution was the general 
manumission of slaves between 1834 and 1838, but 
the most portentous action turned out to be the 
enfranchisement of the intermediate free nonwhite 
community and their participation in the political 
process. 

The Dynamics of Change in a Slave Society meticu- 
lously traces the complex process of this political 
evolution in a colonial society beset by the con- 
comitant collapse of both its labor system and its 
basic economy. Based primarily on the extensive 
official correspondence of the Public Record Of- 
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highly original work written by a woman sensi- 
tively involved in her subject. Mavis Campbell 
offers a general view of economic and political 
conditions of Jamaica at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, not only within the British Empire, 
but also within the Caribbean and Atlantic trad- 
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ing and political systems. The focus of her study is 
the struggle for social and political acceptance of 
the free colored sector of the Jamaican population. 
This struggle began with the unique Jamaican law 
of 1733 which designated any individual with 
above fifteen-sixteenths white blood as legally 
white (provided such individual “be baptized”’), as 
well as all descendants. Unlike historians Carl 
Degler and Winthrop Jordan, Campbell sees the 
law less as a manifestation of a liberal racial atti- 
tude on the part of the Jamaican planters than as 
an attempt to augment a “dangerously small" 
white population. The study examines the private 
acts which prior to 1813 enfranchised a selected 
number of wealthy, cultured nonwhites and the 
acquiescence in the general request by mulattos 
for the franchise in 1830. This latter action Camp- 
bell sees as indicative of the fear and distrust of 
planters for the liberal government in Great Brit- 
ain and of their confidence that the mulattos 
would oppose the emancipation of the slaves. Not 
only did emancipation arrive, however, but the 
recently enfranchised free coloreds formed an al- 
liance with the urban Jews and, with the con- 
nivance of some colonial governors, formed a polit- 
ical party which obstructed the traditional 
operation of island politics and eventually set the 
stage for the notorious demise of 1865. 

This is a challenging work which frequently 
bristles with severe indictments of the free coloreds 
generally and individually. Campbell asserts con- 
troversially that “if the society of Jamaica today 
displays traces of complexional prejudice, as many 
have attested, then it is more the result of the 
behavior of the mulattos than of the whites. Ad- 
mittedly, the whites introduced racial prejudice 
into the island, but the mulattos perpetrated com- 
plexional discrimination with feverish vigor" (p. 
193). Allowances are made for Richard Hill and 
George William Gordon, but the harshest judg- 
ments are passed on Edward Jordan. 

A number of debatable statements and uncon- 
vincing conclusions are offset by some particularly 
shrewd insights into the sociopolitical structure of 
Jamaica. She explains the preponderance of the 
free coloreds in the cities, the subtle political asso- 
ciation of property assessment and enfranchise- 
ment, the difficult position of colonial administra- 
tors, and the affinity of free blacks for the 
occupation of elementary school teaching. In sum, 
this book represents a substantial contribution to 
the field, admirably complementing the works of 
Philip Curtin, Gisela Eisner, Douglas Hall, and 
Bernard Semmel. It is not a book every scholar will 
like, but it is a book which every specialist in this 
period should read. 

FRANKLIN W. KNIGHT 
Johns Hopkins Unwersity 
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WILLIAM A. GREEN. British Slave Emancipation: The 
Sugar Colonies and the Great Experiment, 1830-1865. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1976. Pp. x, 449, $31.25. 


The nineteenth century was a critical period in 
Caribbean history. Hundreds of thousands of re- 
cently-freed Africans and their descendants had to 
be reconciled to their host society on the basis of 
legal equality, if not social acceptability. Tens of 
thousands of indentured aliens joined the debased, 
denigrated, and exploited laboring populations in 
a desperate attempt to salvage the failing sugar 
industry. The fortunes of the plantations produced 


the most profound effects on the local societies and 


their relations within their empires and with the 
wider world. Public policy reflected the para- 
doxical manifestations of exaggerated nationalism, 
expansive internationalism, subdued independ- 
ence, cultural chauvinism, and the aggressive pa- 
ternalism reflected in the so-called “white man’s 
burden.” 

These considerations are skillfully reflected in 
this narration of the political history of the major 
British Caribbean colonies between two major 
crises of the age—the abolition of slavery in the 
1830s and the reluctant surrender of representative 
assembly government precipitated by the Morant 
Bay riot of 1865 in Jamaica. Within its genre— 
exhaustive Public Record Office research with a 
metropolitan perspective—this is an’ outstanding 
work. It is strong where industry, intelligence, and 
dispassion are assets and weak where reliance on 
public reports is a liability. But in a study primar- 
ily concerned with the evolution of public policy, 
the inherent liabilities do not prove disastrous. 

The first three chapters describe the society and 
plantation organization in the British West Indies 
around the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The other ¢Hhapters provide details on’ the" process 
of abolition, the travails of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, the vicissitudes of free labor, the expense of 
recruiting Africans, Afro-Americans, East Indians, 
Chinese, and Portuguese, and the peculiar cultural 
and social institutions of the new polyglot so- 
cieties. Specialists familiar with the numerous 
monographs on Caribbean slave societies and the 
post-slavery period will find little new information 
here. Non-specialists will find this a particularly 
welcome and convenient book. William A. Green 
makes some extremely valuable points often over- 
looked in the most general references. He empha- 
sizes the variety among the colonies and the result- 
ant anomalies from policies designed especially 
with Jamaica in mind. He places the estates’ eco- 
nomic woes both in a local and an imperial setting 
and supports the nineteenth-century planter view 
that lower prices could be offset by larger produc- 
tion. He also illustrates the pervading influence 
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that the Haitian revolution had on local and impe- 
rial politics and race relations. 

One obvious shortcoming of this study results 
from the inability of public policy and public docu- 
ments to provide adequate insights into the social 
relations, apart from the planter-initiated in- 
dictments of local circumstances. This leads to a 
number of assertions that do not find support 
among scholars who have looked outside the Pub- 
lic Record Office, such as Michael Craton and 


- Barry Higman—assertions on local white society, 


the West Indian great houses, the caste relations, 
manumission, and the demographic impact which 
local planters always felt in economic ways. Edito- 
rial restrictions preclude a development of these 
points here, and they are not sufficiently serious to 
nullify the usefulness of this book. 

FRANKLIN W. KNIGHT 

Johns Hopkins University 


Jon P. HOOVER. Sucre, soldado y revolucionario. 
ranslated by FRANCISO RIVERA. Cumana: Edito- 
rial de la Universidad de Oriente. 1975. Pp. 372. 


John P. Hoover's Sucre is not the “definitive” biog- 
raphy of the great Venezuelan strategist who was 
Bolfvar's right hand, but the writer of the “defini- 
tive" biography will start with it if he is wise, 
because there is much good material here. Hoover 
has begun the process of humanizing this “perfect 
knight" about whom Kathleen Romoli wrote that 
"neither political adversaries nor debunking had 
ever unearthed a mean or unworthy act." With 
this humanizing and very solidly documented bi- 
ography of the “unimpeachable” Marshal of Aya- 
cucho, Hoover has capped his long and meri- 
torious career with the State Department in Latin 
America, much of it in Venezuela. 

Antonio José de Sucre, a Venezuelan, is best 
known for planning and executing three brilliant 
and decisive battles at Junín, Pichincha, and Aya- 
cucho. Beyond that, modern readers want to know 
what he was like as a boy and as a man. Hoover 
states that almost nothing is known about the 
young Sucre. His life seerns to start abruptly when 
he joined the wars of independence in Venezuela 
as a fifteen-year-old officer in 1810. For a little 
while Sucre fought with Miranda, the aging Pre- 
cursor, before joining Bolivar, to whom he then 
gave his total support. Sucre's devotion to Bolivar 
partly accounts for the difficulty biographers en- 
counter in giving him the separate analysis he 
deserves. ; 

Hoover’s Sucre emerges as a good diplomat and 
administrator who was also quite human in con- 
fiding some of his personal problems to Bolívar. 
Sucre apparently played a Key role in negotiating 
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the 1820 truce with the Spanish general Pablo Mo- 
rillo; he also apparently helped Bolívar to convince 
San Martín, at Guayaquil, to leave to Bolivar the 
completion of winning independence for Peru and 
Bolivia. 

Writing from his post as Bol{var’s administrator 
of Bolivia, Sucre sounded much like a son writing 
to a father. Specifically, Sucre wanted Bolivar’s 
permission to go to Quito to marry his fiancé, 
Mariana Solando. We learn from Hoover that 
Bolívar, fatherlike, kept refusing (p. 289), so Sucre 
worked hard in the presidential palace at his re- 
forms, attended official functions and fiestas, but 
refused invitations to bullfights, cockfights, and 
most parties. Occasionally, however, he was “hu- 
man" when he slipped out of the city to the coun- 
try homes of friends and managed to carry on mild 
flirtations with persons he described merely as 
"the countess” or "the girl from the coast." One 
La Paz lady insisted that Sucre was the father of a 
son she bore in 1826. T'he lady's former fiancé and 
friends stirred up hostility among the local Boli- 
vians against the Colombian “Liberators,” whom 
they called an army of occupation and told to go 
home. 

Eventually Bolfvar permitted Sucre to marry by 
proxy in January 1828. After being wounded while 
winning a final battle for Bolívar at Tarqui, Sucre 
joined his bride for a short honeymoon in Quito. 
Almost immediately Sucre was immersed in in-law 
problems. He used up his scant savings to pay 
their debts, he tried to resign once more, he ex- 
pressed annoyance that his first and only child was 
a girl and not “a warrior," and he complained 
about his hernia and his headaches. 

From such very personal tidbits, long buried or 
omitted by earlier panegyrical biographers, Hoo- 
ver's Sucre begins to emerge as a flesh and blood 
human, at last! 

THOMAS BLOSSOM 
Old Dominion University 


GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. Los ministros de la 
audiencia de Lima en el reinado de los Borbones 
(1700-1821): Esquema de un estudio sobre un nücleo 
dirigente. Seville: Escuela de Estudios Hispano- 
Americanos. 1974. Pp. cxxiv, 200. 


Los ministros de la audiencia de Lima is a major contri- 
bution to both Peruvian history and the history of 
Spanish colonial administration. The noted Pe- 
ruvian historian Guillermo Lohmann Villena uses 
extensive new evidence drawn from archival re- 
search in Peru and Spain to demonstrate con- 
vincingly that creoles, often from Lima, belonged 
to Lima's high court throughout the Bourbon pe- 
riod and were numerically predominant for ex- 


tended periods of time. Moreover, an over- 
whelming majority of the ministers, whether born 
in America or Spain, married American women, 
many of whom were limefias. The audiencia min- 
isters thus formed part of Peru's nobility, a nobil- 
ity that identified strongly with royal authority. 

Although Lohmann Villena's conclusions about 
creole and Peruvian presence and ministers’ mar- 
riages are not new, they deserve the re-emphasis 
and the systematic treatment he provides. The 
family and career information he presents in 
highly useful short biographies of the 158 men is 
particularly valuable. An appendix provides sim- 
ilar information for fifty-one sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Lima ministers who married 
American women. These biographies reveal again 
the richness of Peru’s notarial and parish records 
and one can only marvel at the painstaking re- 
search involved. 

The author's investigations in Spanish archives 
were not equally exhaustive. Overreliance upon 
published works has resulted in some noticeable 
errors. Two alleged ministers, Andrés José de 
Iriarte and Antonio Suárez, were, in fact, never 
appointed to the audiencia of Lima. Of greater sig- 
nificance, Lohmann Villena never explains his cri- 
teria for considering a person an audiencia minister 
or including individuals in the biographical 
sketches. One can argue that up to thirty-five of 
the 158 ministers studied should have been 
omitted, a change that would alter many figures 
provided in the text. It is highly questionable, for 
example, whether men who simply held “honors” 
of an audiencia office or interim appointments 
should be counted as ministers. 

These weaknesses prevent the book from being a 
definitive study of the audiencia’s personnel, but do 
not seriously affect its generalizations. Every stu- 
dent of Bourbon rule should read the lengthy in- 
troduction. The biographies forming the core of 
the book yield much useful and previously unavail- 
able information to specialists in Peruvian history. 
One hopes that the distinguished author will now 
turn to a full examination of the impact of the 
ministers’ local ties on government in colonial 
Peru. 

MARK A. BURKHOLDER 
University of Missouri, 
St. Louis 


JAMES PETRAS and MORRIS MORLEY. The United States 
and Chile: Imperialism and the Overthrow of the Allende 
Government. New York: Monthly Review Press. 
1975. Pp. xvii, 217. $4.50. 


The Chilean “peaceful road to socialism” under 
President Allende (1970-73) has been interpreted. 
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in the most contradictory ways, ranging from ex- 
treme-left denunciations of the bourgeois charac- 
ter of the Allende government to extreme-right 
diatribes against a world-wide Communist con- 
spiracy. The work of James Petras and Morris 
Morley belongs to the long series of publications 
that blame the U.S. for the collapse of the Chilean 
experiment, but it is much better documented 
than most of the literature in this category. The 
authors, drawing on predominantly U.S. sources 
(newspapers, congressional hearings, records of 
international agencies, personal interviews) set out 
to prove that the Nixon administration led a 
many-sided campaign against Chile, and that this 
campaign, not internal problems, caused the over- 
throw of the Popular Unity government. 

In the first chapter, Petras and Morley discuss 
the U.S. financial support that helped Frei defeat 
Allende in the 1964 presidential election. They 
then detail Kissinger's strategy before and after 
the September 1970 election. In the next chapter, 
they place U.S. policy toward Chile in a broader 
context by surveying U.S. reactions to Brazilian 
and Peruvian developments in the 1960s and 1970s. 
In subsequent chapters the authors describe U.S. 
economic policies vis-à-vis Chile, including credit 
squeeze, response to the nationalization of the 
Anaconda and Kennecott copper mines, and rene- 
gotiation of the Chilean foreign debt. 

To date the evidence documenting the American 
anti-Allende policies is so overwhelming (there 
were several new revelations in the U.S. press after 
this book was published) that no one can seriously 
doubt the U.S. attempts to prevent Allende's elec- 
tion and later to undermine his government. As a 
portrait of American interference in Chilean af- 
fairs, 7he United States and Chile is a very useful 
book, both for specialists and general readers, be- 
cause it assembles a great amount of data and 
contains an impressive bibliography. 

However, the authors' thesis that the U.S. 
played a paramount role in the overthrow of the 
Allende regime is clearly an expression of partisan 
conviction. The acknowledgement of large-scale 
U.S. involvement in Chile does not justify the con- 
clusion that this was indeed the main cause of the 
coup in September 1973. The hostile attitudes and 
actions of American politicians and businessmen 
do not prove that the Popular Unity leaders could 
not have pursued wiser, more consistent, and far- 
sighted policies that possibly might have prevented 
the tragic outcome. 

JIŘINA RYBACEK-MLYNKOVA 
Princeton University 


STEFAN DE VYLDER. Allende’s Chile: The Political 
Economy of the Rise and Fall of the Unidad Popular. 
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(Cambridge Latin American Studies, number 25.) 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1976. Pp. 
xi, 251. $13.95. 

ROBINSON ROJAS SANDFORD. The Murder of Allende 
and the End of the Chilean Way to Socialism. Trans- 
lated by ANDREE CONRAD. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1975. Pp. x, 274. $10.95. 


ARMANDO URIBE. The Black Book of American Inter- 
vention in Chile. Translated by JONATHAN CASART. 
Boston: Beacon Press. 1975. Pp. x, 163. Cloth $9.95, 


paper $3.95. 


Scholarship and passionate commitment to an 
ideology rarely mix. Treatments by eyewitnesses 
of the 1970-73 Chilean experiment with Marxism 
demonstrate this once again. Each of the books 
reviewed here reflects personal, political, or profes- 
sional bias. Only Stefan De Vylder’s has scholarly 
merit; the author, a Stockholm-based economist, 
is well versed in the techniques of his discipline. 
Armando Uribe and Robinson Rojas Sandford are 
ideologically committed Chileans. Rojas is a jour- 
nalist, and Uribe held several diplomatic posts in 
the administration of Salvador Allende. All three 
were personally acquainted with Chile during the 
Allende years. 

Future scholars, more objective than many of 
their predecessors and armed with hindsight, may 
consider the domestic and international problems 
of the Allende administration to be as complex as 
those that plagued the Spanish Republican gov- 
ernments just prior to the Civil War of 1936-39. In 
so doing they will need to assess the significance of 
internal disunity and the lack of consensus policy 
that characterized the leftist coalition—Popular 
Unity (Unidad Popular, UP)—that supported Al- 
lende, in juxtaposition with the domestic and for- 
eign opposition forces. Each of the works reviewed 
here indicates the necessity for such an approach. 

De Vylder makes a convincing case for Allende's 
inability to carry out the economic transformation 
of Chile. Making judicious use of statistical evi- 
dence and displaying a sophisticated grasp of de- 
velopmental theory, he carefully assesses the vari- 
ous ways in which lack of consensus on 
socioeconomic policy hobbled a controversial, ex- 
tremist regime that was confronted with powerful 
enemies. He provides his readers with a view of 
policies within policies, of conflicts within conflicts 
that eroded the UP coalition and facilitated the 
blocking of programs by the centrist and rightist 
parties and by congressional and bureaucratic in- 
terest groups. Without going into detail on the 
opposition, he makes it clear why socialism was 
not achieved. 

Rojas’ book is less satisfactory. To Rojas any 
opposition to Marxism in Chile was virtually trea- 
sonous. Although he stood politically to the left of 
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Allende (precisely where policy conflict was most 
intense), he regards the ‘‘Allendistas” as the only 
legitimately conceived political group in Chile, as 
“honorable but very foolish.” His curious view of 
politics from within the UP camp ignores the all 
too obvious infighting that took place there so that 
he may concentrate on anti-administration forces. 
The Uribe book is unconvincing in dealing with 


the realities of Chilean socialism and its enemies. . 


Whereas De Vylder recognizes intra-UP dissen- 
sion as crucial and Rojas ignores it as a matter of 
convenience, Uribe virtually denies any possibility 
of its existence. He distorts Chilean history to fit a 
Marxist mold and blames Allende’s tragedy on 
national and international enemies labeled respec- 
tively “traitors” and ‘‘imperialists.” This is bad 
history, the author’s attachment to Chile’s dead 
president notwithstanding. 

In contrast to De Vylder’s detachment—border- 
ing at times on the cynical and fatalistic—Rojas 
and Uribe are ever the partisans. Their purpose is 
to excoriate the opposition forces. This seriously 
affects their cause. Rojas writes with the verve of 
the involved journalist. Wherever he and Uribe 
may claim the overthrow of Allende was planned, 
the action nonetheless took place in Santiago, and 
Rojas has indeed provided a dramatic reconstruc- 
tion of that action. His version is fascinating read- 
ing in some places, but it frequently lacks sub- 
stance. Having read De Vylder, for example, it is 
difficult to believe that ‘honorable but foolish” 
Allendistas were done in solely by military, 
bourgeois, imperialist, fascist ‘‘murderers and con- 
spirators" controlled by the Pentagon, multi-na- 
tional corporations, the Department of State, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. These undoubt- 
edly formidable foes are monolithic in their com- 
mitment and thoroughly coordinated when it suits 
the author, yet they appear squabbling, divided, 
and bumbling when that serves his purpose better. 
No clear relationships between groups in the UP 
or in the opposition emerge from the book, and it 
does not occur to Rojas that there might have been 
either dishonorable Allendistas or opponents with 
integrity. 

Allende neither suffers nor benefits from Rojas' 
treatment; our knowledge of him does not in- 
crease. Moreover, long before it becomes clear that 
no attempt will be made to fulfill the promise to 
strip Allende “of the mask of perfection” (p. vii), 
the reader has grown weary of the author's Mani- 
chean approach. Sensationalism simply is no sub- 
stitute for investigative reporting. 

Nor is political experience necessarily a sub- 
stitute for ability. In a tone at times avuncular, at 
times shrill, Armando Uribe relates his hostility to 
the United States and all it stands for. At the age of 
ten, he tells us, he "began to learn all about the 
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United States" (p. vii). Uribe's sole purpose is to 
prove that the United States directly caused the 
overthrow of Allende. Even had there been no 
machinations against Allende in this country, Ur- 
ibe would have conjured them. His Black Book 
purports to be a response to the military govern- 
ment's White Book of the Change of Government in Chile 
(Santiago, 1973), and like the White Book it ought 
to be considered as emotion-charged propaganda. 
"Throughout it offers accusation and innuendo in- 
stead of information and thoughtful interpretation. 
Better efforts have been made to blame Chile's 
tragedy on "outside influences.” Uribe may not be 
aware of these; his documentation includes noth- 
ing that is not available to an undergraduate stu- 
dent. Intelligence gained from the author's appar- 
ently extensive diplomatic experiences simply does 
not figure in his writing, and hyperbole detracts 
from his argument. His nationalistic antipathy to 
the United States is even more militant than that 
of Rojas, but it smacks more of petulance then of 
indignation. 

Each of these books, then, views the 1970-73 
episode from related yet unique Marxist-in- 
fluenced vantage points. De Vylder exposes, Rojas 
condemns, and Uribe rages. The exposé and con- 
demnation provide interesting reading; the rage 
does not. Historians will definitely find De Vyl- 
der's work worthy of serious consultation. Yet even 
he yields to ideological temptation when he grat- 
uitously employs a passage from Friedrich Engels' 
The Peasant War in Germany to identify Allende's 
plight in 1973 with that of Thomas Mintzer in 
1525. This alone taxes the imagination, but that 
Allende's opponents should by extension be made 
the counterparts of sixteenth-century German 
princes is preposterous. While all three books 
merit the attention of those who seek eyewitness 
accounts of recent Chilean history, only De Vyl- 
der's provides an analysis of the complexities of 
that history. 

FREDERICK M. NUNN 
Portland State University 


PEDRO SANTOS MARTÍNEZ C. Repercusiones de Pavón en 
Mendoza a través del periodismo (1861-1863). Men- 
doza: Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Facultad de 
Filosofía y Letras. 1973. Pp. 508. 


'This collection of seminar papers, written under 
the direction of Pedro Santos Martínez C. of the 
Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, illustrates the kind 
of training future historians are receiving in the 
Argentine interior as well as the frustrations expe- 
rienced by investigators, even native ones, seeking 
to unravel the history of an up-country province. 
The aim of the seminar was to assess the effects of 
two events—the earthquake of March 20, 1861 and 
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the battle of Pavón (September 17, 1861)—on every 
aspect of life in the province of Mendoza in the 
years 1861, 1862, and 1863. Each student closely 
examined one of the following topics: the earth- 
quake of 1861, schools and the educational system, 
the press, political parties and their programs, the 
electoral system, the functioning of the different 
branches of government, the fiscal system, in- 
dustry and trade, literature, the Church and its 
activities, medicine and social welfare, irrigation 
works and laws, provincial society, and the militia 
and military campaigns. 

The students were to obtain their data primarily 
from two official provincial newspapers, El Con- 
stitucional and El Tupungato, and the provincial ar- 
chives, In spite of an extensive search, the news- 
paper collections proved incomplete, and the 
available numbers failed to shed much light, for 
example, on the accomplishments of the governor, 
the minister, the police force in the departments, 
and the legislature or on literary activities. The 
archives likewise were not always helpful, though a 
few important documents were discovered. 

What the students learned from their micro- 
scopic examination of Mendoza reinforces the im- 
pression that Argentine history, now written from 
the viewpoint of Buenos Aires, needs considerable 
revision. The effects of the earthquake were easily 
identifiable. Schools, churches, hospitals, jails, the 
official printing press, and some industries were 
destroyed; the provincial capital had to be moved 
to a new site; exports to Chile and Bolivia de- 
clined; and the geographical distribution of the 
population was affected. 

The same evidence and more suggests that there 
existed more continuity than discontinuity be- 
tween the pre- and the immediate post-Pavón 
years, and that the battle of Caseros (February 3, 
1852) was a more important turning point than 
Pavón. Pavón did not mean the removal of most 
bureaucrats, the creation of a broader electoral 
basis, the enforcement of the existing tax laws, a 
change in relations between the Church and the 
ultraliberals and the European Masons, the relin- 
quishment of the real patronato by the governor, the 
end of government by an oligarchical minority, 
freedom of the press, or a politically neutral and 
more efficient police force. The changes that did 
occur often seem unrelated to Pavón. The spirit of 
cooperation that had existed between the Liberals 
and Federalists since Caseros, for instance, began 
to disintegrate toward the end of 1865, and the flow 
of foreigners into the province did not increase 
until about 1874. 

Pavón, the earthquake, the civil disorders of 
1861-63, all these did help to deepen an economic 
crisis which had its origins in the nationalization of 
the provincial customhouse in 1853, and which 
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forced the province to become increasingly depen- 
dent on national subsidies. Unfortunately, na- 
tional aid was not always forthcoming or properly 
applied. 

The students evidently wrote the results of their 
research without comparing notes with their class- 
mates. The consequence is that one paper may . 
contradict another in several respects. This can be 
disconcerting unless the reader keeps in mind who 
is examining what. Aside from this defect, this is 
an excellent volume that should be read, both by 
Argentine historians and by those interested in the 
formation of the Latin American states. 

JOSEPH T. CRISCENTI 
Boston College 


WARREN DEAN. Rio Claro: A Brazilian Plantation Sys- 
tem, 1820-1920. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 234. $11:50.. 


The hundred-year cycle of the coffee plantation 
system in Rio Claro, an export-oriented county in 
central Sáo Paulo, is laid out skillfully and with 
analytical verve by Warren Dean. This is the work 
of a mature scholar whose careful reconstruction of 
wages and prices and of conditions on the coffee 
frontier is informed by forthright passion for the 
underdogs. More than a clear exposition of how 
the system worked, it is also a spirited indictment 
of it. 

Planters are taken to task for their small vision 
and their misuse of Brazil's national patrimony: 
"Income remained low and highly concentrated, 
in spite of fertile and accessible soil resources" (p. 
196). Workers—both slave and free—are seen as 
the necessary but not inert victims of a rapacious 
frontier, consolidated early on into a latifundian 
system in which as late as 1905 fewer than twelve 
percent of the farm workers labored on their own 
land. Although some white workers found mobility 
in the town, the land was a dead end. In Dean's 
violence-strewn scenario the planters exploit while 
sometimes adopting a style of self-serving and self- 
congratulatory paternalism; workers resist as they 
can, thus showing themselves to be men and 
women with a usable legacy for contemporaries. 
To Dean this is what his study of this history 
means, and even those who distrust or dislike such 
lesson-drawing have much to ponder. 

Dean’s Rio Claro stands with Stein’s Vassouras in 
vigor of argument and range of research. In Dean 
one finds a more abstract treatment of the municipio 
in accordance with his emphasis on political econ- 
omy. If Stein's twenty-year-old classic lacks a 
chapter on politics and governance, he treats the 
locality not only as type but also as place, giving 
more of the pith and qualities of life in this society. 
In tune with the times, Dean is more forthrightly 
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speculative. Consider, for example, his statement 
on page 145 that army officers in the last few 
months of slavery refused to lead slave-hunting 
assignments for fear of catching a bullet in the 
back from their black troops. 

In a field as dynamic as the study of plantations 
and slavery few will claim to have the last word. 
Dean's book merits high praise, but it is no ex- 
ception. Recent dissertations by Robert Slenes 
and Thomas Holloway prove the point. One must 
now consult Slenes for slave mortality rates, the 
stability of the slave family, and the uses of pater- 
nalism for labor control. The same can be said for 
Holloway on immigrant mobility. Yet it is to War- 

‘ren Dean that we turn for the visita da cúpula, in 
short, for the best analysis of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury landed system as a system. 

JOHN D. WIRTH 
Stanford University 


NANCY STEPAN. Beginnings of Brazilian Science: Os- 
waldo Cruz, Medical Research and Policy, 1890-1920. 
New York: Science History Publications. 1976. Pp. 
xi, 225. $12.95. 


This excellent monograph begins by asking “how, 
when, and why western science began to be estab- 
lished in Brazil." More generally, Nancy Stepan is 
concerned with the crucial but neglected problem 
of how science is transferred to those nations 
which did not participate in the scientific and in- 
dustrial revolutions. To answer these questions she 
studied Oswaldo Cruz (1872-1917) and his highly 
successful Institute. 

Stepan outlines the history of Brazilian science, 
especially medicine, until 1900, when mature, suc- 
cessful science begins. “Successful” science may 
be defined as an organized institutional effort 
which helps solve national problems and also pro- 
duces findings of interest to the worldwide scien- 
tific community. The Oswaldo Cruz Institute cer- 
tainly contributed to such an effort. Beginning 
modestly in 1900 as the Serum Therapy Institute, 
charged solely with the production of serums and 
vaccines, by 1920 the Institute was world-re- 
nowned for its investigations of the prophylaxis, 
etiology, and pathology of tropical diseases. 

How did this remarkable transformation occur? 
_ A central thesis of the book is that science can be 
transferred in isolation from the rest of the society 
if there is’ “shrewd institution-building" (p. 40) 
and governmental support. Stepan's account, 
drawn from the Institute's archives as well as 
printed sources, shows that Cruz contributed 
enormously as a well-trained scientist, inspiring 
teacher, and brilliant administrator. Other factors 
combined to allow the Institute to flourish: its 
science—microbiology—was ripe for rapid devel- 
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opment and met Brazilian needs; it maintained a 
balance between applied science and pure re- 
search, thereby avoiding stagnation; it created 
clients or consumers for science in government and 
industry; it employed national, not foreign, scien- 
tists; its work was known and appreciated by the 
elite. None of these factors taken alone explains the 
success, but taken together they provide a con- 
vincing explanation. Stepan confirms these con- 
clusions by comparing the Institute with a similar 
and coeval institution—the Bacteriological In- 
stitute of Sáo Paulo—which atrophied. The final 
chapter proposes a national science policy for the 
world's poor nations which will enable them to 
avoid dependency on imported science and tech- 
nology. 

This book is rich in insights and provokes many 
questions. For example, even if science can be 
transferred in isolation, how long can it prosper 
that way? (The Oswaldo Cruz Institute declined 
in the 30s.) Are some sciences more transferable 
than others? What role does a nation's perceived 
social and economic needs play? Are the biomedi- 
cal sciences easier to transfer because they 
threaten no economic arrangements and because 
their benefits can be easily demonstrated by im- 
posing forced innoculations and sanitation pro- 
grams on the powerless? 

I found Stepan's approach to Brazilian history 
too narrow and institutional. On balance, how- 
ever, this is an important book which offers a well- 
conceived approach to the problem of the transfer 
of science, and provides much information on a 
neglected field of Brazilian history and the history 
of science. 

CHARLES O'NEIL 
University of Oklahoma 


PETER SEABORN SMITH. Oil and Politics in Modern 
Brazil. Toronto: Macmillan of Canada. 1976. Pp. 


289. $19.95. 


Peter Seaborn Smith's subject is the nationalist 
political struggle that engendered Petrobrás, the 
state petroleum quasi-monopoly. Smith considers 


: Petrobrás an anomaly, since it was formed before 


oil was discovered. He seeks to explain that fact as 
the result of a myth: Brazilians believed their ter- 
ritory was plentifully endowed with deposits which 
the international oil companies were eager to ex- 
ploit. In fact, Brazilian geology is not very promis- 
ing, he says, and the private oil companies were 
never very interested in prospecting. 

The author notices that Petrobras became a di- 
versified multinational in its own right. It located 
several small fields, at least, invested in tankers, 
distribution, and refining, and acquired drilling 
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rights in other countries. In a postscript he notes 
that offshore discoveries change considerably the 
outlook for Brazilian self-sufficiency. He concedes 
that Petrobrás was the “only viable solution" to 
the problem of settling the question of Brazil’s oil 
potential but believes the search abroad should 
have.begun earlier. Finally, he is dismayed by the 
rhetoric of nationalism, apparently not simply be- 
cause of its irrationalism, but also because of its 
radical appeal. His preference, apparently, is to 
leave such decisions to technocrats. 

Smith's sources may have determined his focus; 
they are nearly all newspapers and printed docu- 
ments. Nevertheless, the concept of public opinion 
is not developed; a sense of who organized and 
manipulated and who respohded does not come 
through. Large areas behind the scenes remain 
unexplored. The Vargas archive, for example, 
might have revealed more about decision-making. 
There is little documentation from Petrobras itself, 
except for annual reports. The bibliography does 
not list documents of the private oil companies. 
Possibly the nationalist position might have ap- 
peared more realistic if attention had been given to 
studies demonstrating illegal activities and inter- 
ference in Brazilian politics by foreign companies. 
The author constantly refers to the international 
oil companies as "'the trusts" (in quotation-marks) 
thereby suggesting that cartelization is also jing- 
oist myth. 

It is odd to see a Canadian writing a book like 
this, but it suggests an interesting paradox: in the 
capitalist center the myth of abundance proceeds 
from the right (see Mobil advertising), not the left. 

WARREN DEAN 
New York University 


GEORGES-ANDRE FIECHTER. Brazil since 1964: Mod- 
ernisation Under a Military Régime. Translated by 
ALAN BRALEY. Foreword by JACQUES FREYMOND. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1975. Pp. xviii, 
310. $30.00. 


This work of contemporary history by a Swiss 
author familiar with Brazil provides an enlight- 
ening overview of the military-dominated govern- 
ments between the revolution of 1964 and 1972. As 
a careful and perceptive, European, Georges-André 
Fiechter has succeeded in preserving a high degree 
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of objectivity. He is obviously sympathetic to the 
technocrats’ attempt to “modernize” Brazil, but 
he does not hesitate to describe the costs in human 
terms. Opposition to modernization from the 
Church and from economic nationalists is clearly 
presented. The systematic violations of human 


. rights are related, as is the story of the terrorist 


opposition, which greatly helped legitimize the 
growing authoritarianism in 1968 and 1959. 

Although the approach is primarily chronologi- 
cal, Fiechter also offers brief but well-informed 
discussions of important new institutions such as 
the fundos, which have become a form of forced 
saving and a major source of financing for govern- 
ment projects. He also addresses a number of the 
economic issues that have aroused bitter criticism 
of the governments of Castelo Branco, Costa e 
Silva, and Médici. These include wage policy 
(which resulted in steadily falling real wages until 
1968), the proper role for foreign investment 
(which was given much more favorable treatment 
than in the earlier 1960s), the use of tax incentives 
(which were designed to encourage the strength- 
ening of a truly capitalist sector), and the regional 
impact of growth policies (which appeared to favor 
the “golden triangle" of Rio de Janeiro-S4o Paulo- 
Belo Horizonte). 

The author has consulted and cited a large sec- 
ondary literature as well as contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals. He emphasizes political 
struggles and economic policy-making but also 
discusses the social consequences of Brazil's model 
of modernization. He clearly spells out the painful 
dilemma facing the revolutionaries: how to recon- 
cile their commitment to representative govern- 
ment with the need to protect “national security” 
by authoritarian means. 

Fiechter's able synthesis complements Ronald 
Schneider's The Political System of Brazil: Emergence 
of a “Modernizing” Authoritarian Regime, 1964-1970 
(1971). Schneider emphasizes political history, es- 
pecially the involvement of military officers. Like 
Schneider, Fiechter attempts to apply conceptual 
models from political scientists such as Rostow 
and Huntington. Present and future historians will 
consult with profit Fiechter’s balanced assessment 
of these tumultuous years. 

THOMAS E. SKIDMORE 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
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A communication will be considered only if it relates to an 
article or review published in this journal; publication of 
such a communication or of any part of it ts solely at the 
editors’ discretion. Limitations of space require (hal a 
communication concerning a review be no longer than the 
review to which it refers and in no case longer than 500 
words. Communications concerning articles or review arti- 
cles may be no more than 1,000 words, and the editors 
reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The schedule of 
publication and the lime needed (o send a communication lo 
the author of the article or review in question for such reply 
as he may care (o make virtually preclude the possibility of 
publication in the issue following that in which the original 
article or review appeared. Unless, in the editors’ judg- 
ment, some major scholarly prupose is served, rejoinders 
will nol be published. : 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The review of my biography Stettinius, Sr., Portrait of 
a Morgan Partner (not Business Partner," as the 
review lists it) by Edwin J. Perkins (June 1976) is 
puzzling. It contains a number of irritating but not 
very important misstatements, partial truths, and 
irrelevant references to supposedly neglected 
sources. But something further seems to be both- 
ering the reviewer to tie together these apparently 
random criticisms. I wrote to the reviewer hoping 
for more light on his views and asked how he 
proposed to make the following corrections: 

1.) The book does not “labor to absolve the 
Morgan partner" from the Nye Committee (1936) 
allegation that J. P. Morgan and Co. were ‘“‘mer- 
chants of death." The book only briefly summa- 
rizes the events of the abortive Nye hearings, and 
the review admits that no defense was needed since 
the "merchants of death" were “an imaginary 
group of businessmen.” 

2.) Nowhere do I “candidly admit" that there 
were misgivings as to whether there was enough 
material to prepare a genuinely scholarly book. 
More material would have been welcome, but 
scholarship is not a function of the volume of data. 


3.) While certainly a member of the Virginia 
faculty, the author was not “recruited” to write a 
volume “honoring” the father of one of the Univer- 
sity's most famous alumni. 

4-) A biography is not completely uncritical that 
gives a detailed account of the subject's business 
failure and use of his clients’ funds to speculate 
disastrously in the stock market. 

The reviewer's reply partially explains the re- 
view. He apparently believes that a fundamental 
shortcoming is the book's failure to consider two 
"crucial issues that twentieth-century American 
historians want and expect to be addressed and 
analyzed.” The first is Stettinius’ involvement with 
the “merchants of death” theory that J. P. Morgan 
and Co. helped push this country into World War 
I to rescue their Allied loans from default. Perkins 
says: "Indeed by largely ignoring the issue in the 
body of the text you seem to be indicating that the ° 
whole issue should be swept under the rug and 
forgotten about." He adds, "at times the term 
‘whitewash’ went through my mind.” 

My response to this is that he can’t have it both 
ways: in the review he has already dismissed the 
“merchants of death” issue as groundless. As for 
the wrongdoing that I am supposed to be con- 
cealing (in cahoots, he thinks, with the Stettinius 
family, the Universtiy of Virginia, and a kept 
press), surely he can’t be suggesting that Stettinius 
found time in his eighteen-hour working day as 
head of the Morgan Allied munitions-purchasing 
department to foment war between the United 
States and Germany? 

The second issue underlies the final paragraph 
of the review and concerns how ‘“‘the role(s) of 
Stettinius and Morgan relate to the question of the 
origins of the so-called military-industrial com- 
plex." But was there a “military-industrial com- 
plex" in the United States in 1915-18? The book 
shows (from its “biased sources”) how Stettinius 
almost single-handedly created a munitions in- 
dustry in this country by getting unwilling manu- 
facturers to convert from peacetime production to 
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munitions-making to fill the orders from the Allies. 
When the U. S. entered the war, this industry was 
soon put under government supervision with civil- 
ian control. Stettinius, to his chagrin, was pre- 
vented by the anti-Morgan Wilson administration 
from taking more than a very minor part in the 
U.S. war effort. After the war, the overwhelming 
number of American munitions manufacturers im- 
mediately reconverted to peacetime production, 
and war industry virtually disappeared. Both be- 
fore and after this country entered the war, there 
was liaison between the manufacturers and their 
ultimate customers, the military, in the technical 
area. Did this constitute a complex"? 

Of course, my own criticism of the book is that I 
couldn't find enough of Perkins’ “trivia” and 
"memorabilia"—the human bits—about Stet- 
tinius to bring him as fully to life on the pages as I 
should have liked. 

Perkins made the excellent suggestion that I re- 
fer readers to reviews of the book expressing other 
opinions. Accordingly, I call attention to the re- 
view in the Business History Review (Spring 1975) by 
Vincent P. Carosso of New York University. 

J. D. FORBES 
University of Virginia 
TO THE EDITOR: 


J. D. Forbes wrote without thoroughly consulting 
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all the pertinent secondary sources, and with pre- 
dictable results. He recounts the events in Stet- 
tinius’ life, but makes little effort to place his sub- 
ject in historical perspective. Moreover, contrary 
to the author’s assertion, the inadequacy of 
primary data does bear heavily on the scholarly 
potential of any biography. A senior member of 
the graduate business school faculty, Forbes does 
not seem to appreciate the extent to which busi- 
ness history has joined the mainstream of histori- 
cal scholarship on twentieth-century America over 
the last two decades. I found it inexcusable that 
the biography of an important member of the 
Morgan banking firm, published by a major uni- 
versity press, dealt so slightly and ineffectively 
with the relationship between government and 
business during the World War I era, since I felt 
that the opportunity to gain greater understanding 
of this organizational interaction (whatever its na- 
ture) would be the primary reason why most pro- 
fessional historians might be interested in reading 
at length about Stettinius. 

Of course readers uncertain about the usefulness 
of this biography for their own teaching and re- 
search activities should sample other opinions, but 
I do not feel that I have misled colleagues about 
the scholarly value of thís book. 

EDWIN J. PERKINS 
University of Southern California 
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C. Grove Haines, a modern European diplomatic 
historian and an innovative educator, died on May 
25, 1976 at the age of 69 in his home at Colle, Val 
D’Elsa, Italy. In 1972 Haines retired as director of 
the Bologna Center of.the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies and became pro- 
fessor emeritus. Survivors include his widow, the 
former Dorothy Sandler, and a aaughter by a pre- 
vious marriage. 

A native of Abbottstown, Pennsylvania, Haines 
received his B.A. from nearby Ursinus College in 
1927 and his M.A. (1928) and Ph.D. (1933) degrees 
from Clark University. He specialized in Italian 
diplomatic history. In keeping with much of the 
scholarship of the time, when historians concerned 
themselves with the background and causes of 
World War I, he wrote his doctoral dissertation 
on “Irredentism and Italian Foreign Policy, 
1866-1882.” 

Grove Haines’ academic career was divided be- 
tween the Maxwell School of Citizenship at Syr- 
acuse University (1931-45) and SAIS, the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies 
(1945-72). At both institutions he enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being an imaginative and provocative 
teacher and an industrious scholar. During World 
War II, Haines took charge of the Area and Lan- 
guage Training Program at Syracuse, served as 
assistant to the head of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and was a member of the United States For- 
eign Service. 

But the most important part of Haines' career 
came in the postwar era. In 1955 with the coopera- 
tion of Rector Felice Battaglia and other officials of 
the University of Bologna, Haines founded the 
Bologna Center of the Johns Hopkins SAIS, the 
first graduate school of an American university 
ever to be established in Europe. Housed in a 
building owned by the University of Bologna and 
located in the heart of the university community, 
the center was opened with medieval pomp and 
ceremony. Designed to serve both European and 
American students, the school's program was 
geared to contemporary political, economic, and 


diplomatic problems with special emphasis on Eu- 
ropean integration. It did not award advanced 
graduate degrees. Students were expected to leave 
the center after a year's study, prepared to enter 
careers in government, industry, and international 
organizations. 

The Bologna Center's beginnings, as well as its 
budget, were modest—eleven students and three 
faculty members. While some growth was con- 
templated, SAIS officials in Washington were 
hardly prepared for what followed. Not only did 
Haines personally recruit able postbaccalaureate 
young men and women from all over Europe, but 
he also raised a sizable amount of fellowship and 
grant money from European business and govern- 
mental sources. By 1:961 the Bologna Center had 
outgrown its original quarters and moved up the 
street to a new modern building which quickly 
became a Bologna showpiece. Its construction was 
financed by the United States government under 
Public Law 480. Fulbright fellowships supported 
both a number of students and visiting: faculty 
from the United States. Teaching at the Center, as 
I and others can attest, was a highly challenging 
and often exciting experience. 

Curiously enough, the Communist government 
of Bologna took pride in having the Center located 
in the city and never failed to provide it with police 
protection during periods of student unrest. Such 
occasions were naturally a cause of concern to 
Haines, but fortunately they occurred relatively 
infrequently. A chronic worry was the Center's 
precarious financial condition. With very modest 
help from the parent SAIS, Haines succeeded in 
one way or another in raising enough money each 
year to keep the Center functioning. His efforts in 
this regard bordered on the heroic, since financial 
contributions from European sources proved in- 
creasingly difficult to come by. 

Enjoying an enviable reputation in Western Eu- 
rope, Grove Haines was acquainted with many of 
the leaders of government, industry, finance, and 
education in virtually every one of the Common 
Market countries. He was an honorary professor of 
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the University of Bologna and received awards in 
recognition for his work from the governments of 
Italy, Austria, and West Germany, as well as a 
Tribute of Appreciation from the United States 
Department of State. Largely through his wide 
personal contacts, the Center attracted guest lec- 
turers from all over the continent. 

Directing an institution such as the Bologna 
Center demanded infinite tact and patience, and 
Grove Haines had more than his share of both. 
Confronted frequently by students making impos- 
sible demands and by prima-donna professors who 
constantly complained of one alleged deficiency or 
the other in the administration of the Center or the 
performance of the students, Haines always dis- 
played a remarkable ability to preserve the social 
and intellectual peace. Those who were associated 
with the Bologna Center—from library stack at- 
tendants to members of the permanent and visiting 
faculty—were all part of an intimate academic 
community such as one rarely finds today. 

But the reputation of Grove Haines does not rest 
merely on his ability as an academic administra- 
tor. He was also a fine scholar and an able editor 
as the following partial bibliography of his works 
attests: The Development of Western Civilization, coau- 
thor with Warren Walsh (1941); The Origins and 
Background of the Second World War, coauthor with 
Ross J. S. Hoffman (1943); The Threat of Soviet 
Imperialism (1954); What Future Europe? (1957); ed. 
European Integration (1957); and Africa Today (1959). 

HOWARD H. QUINT 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


Jonn Tare Lanninc, James B. Duke professor of 
history emeritus at Duke University, died on Au- 
gust 15, 1976 at the age of 74. Born and reared in 
North Carolina, he was graduated from Trinity 
College in 1924. With advanced degrees from the 
University of California, Berkeley, Lanning re- 
turned to his alma mater (now Duke University) 
as an instructor in 1927 and taught there until his 
retirement in 1973. A prodigious scholar, Lanning 
early reflected the strong influence of his mentor, 
Herbert E. Bolton, and his own deep attachment 
to. his native Southeast by publishing two books on 
borderland history—The Spanish Missions of Georgia 
(1935) and The Diplomatic History of Georgia (1936). 
At this juncture, however, Lanning shifted his re- 
search interest to concentrate on the intellectual 
“and cultural life of Spanish America. In 1940 his 
publication of Academic Culture in the Spanish Colonies 
established him as an innovative researcher and 
able stylist. Fifteen years later he culminated his 
efforts in intellectual history with two comprehen- 
sive works—7 he University in the Kingdom of Guate- 
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mala (1955) and The Eighteenth-Century Enlightenment 
in the University of San Carlos de Guatemala (1956). The 
latter book won the prestigious Carnegie and 
Beveridge Prizes of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Herbert E. Bolton Prize of the 
Conference on Latin American History. As com- 
plements to these two works, Lanning also pub- 
lished two volumes of documents, Reales cédulas de 
la Real y Pontifica Universidad de México (1946) and 
Reales cédulas de la Real y Pontifica Universidad de San 
Carlos de Guatemala (1954), which fulfilled his deeply 
felt obligation to share the results of his work with 
his Latin American colleagues. The study of medi- 
cal practice in the Spanish Indies consumed Lan- 
ning’s last twenty years. In 1974, in the midst of his 
first bout with bone cancer, he published Pedro de la 
Torre, Doctor to Conquerors. Calling it a mere foot- 
note to his major work, Lanning nevertheless pro- 
vided a brilliant foretaste of the massive manu- 
script on the royal protomedicato he was preparing at 
the time of his death. 

In his long career John Tate Lanning garnered 
most of the important awards and recognition that 
come to distinguished historians. He received fel- 
lowships from the Guggenheim Foundation, 
American Council of Learned Societies, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, Rosenwald Foundation, 
and National Library of Medicine; was an elected 
member of both the Sociedad Cubana de Estudios 
Históricos e Internacionales and the Sociedad de Geo- 
grafla e Historia de Guatemala; was managing editor 
of the Hispanic American Historical Review, 1939-45; 
and was twice chairman of the Conference on 
Latin American History. In 1958 the Academy of 
American Franciscan History gave him the 
Junípero Serra Award; in 1960 the University of 
Arizona gave him the Medal of Merit; and in 1961 
Duke University honored him with a James B. 
Duke Professorship. An active member of the 
American Historical Association, Lanning served 
as Chairman of both the Albert J. Beveridge Prize 
Committee and the Nominating Committee. 

Although a scholar of international repute, he 
was also an excellent teacher. During his career he 
taught over 5000 undergraduates at Duke and 
trained almost two dozen Ph.D. students. Formi- 
dable, stern, and demanding, he set high stand- 
ards for his students; yet he had a warmth and 
understanding that won him the abiding affection 
of those he taught. Lanning also played an impor- 
tant role in shaping the character of Duke Univer- 
sity during his early years with his emphasis on 
high academic standards and scholarly excellence. 
For many years he was chairman of both the Duke 
University Research Council and the Council on 
Hispanic Research. Largely through his efforts the 
Latin American collection of the Perkins Library 
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became one of the best in the United States, and 

his students have honored him by establishing the 
John Tate Lanning Book Fund. 

JOHN J. TEPASKE 

Duke University 


Jonn Leppy PHELAN, professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, died suddenly 
on July 24, 1976. Just turned 52, he was at the 
height of his powers and had already proved him- 
self a distinguished historian of colonial Latin 
America. Born July 19, 1924 at Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, he earned an A.B. cum laude at Har- 
vard in 1947, then moved to the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, for an M.A. in 1948 and Ph.D. in 
1951. His doctoral dissertation began a life-long 
interest in the conceptual matrices that determine 
men's reactions. The specific topic, the millena- 
rian dreams of sixteenth-century missionaries for a 
kingdom of God among the Indians, untainted by 
Spanish civilians or the secular clergy, came from 
Ramón lglesia through two close friends of the 
latter, Edmundo O'Gorman and Lesley Byrd 
Simpson, who knew of Iglesia's last and lost work 
on the ideas of Gerónimo de Mendieta. The M illen- 
nial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World: A 
Study of the Writings of Gerónimo de Mendieta 
(1525-1604) (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956) ex- 
plores these millenarian dreams, already unreal in 
Mendieta’s last years. A much rewritten version 
was published as a second edition in 1970, and a 
Spanish version in Mexico City in 1972. 

Because the early 1950s were a period of auster- 
ity in Latin American studies, Phelan spent a year 
on fellowship in France and two and a half at the 
Newberry Library. At the Newberry he partici- 
pated in the Philippine program and chose for his 
topic the imposition of European domination and 
culture upon a non-European society. The Hispani- 
zation of the Philippines: Spanish Aims and Philippine 
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Responses, 1565-1700 (Madison, 1959), is a subtle, 
perceptive study of differing conceptions, socioeco- 
nomic pressures, and eventual results in the Phil- 
ippines, but it also steadily compares the Philip- 
pines with Mexico, another great laboratory of 
Europeanization. 

In 1956 Phelan entered upon a regular teaching 
post at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; 
four years later he moved to Madison. It was his 
home and spiritual haven for the remaining years 
of his life. He found Madison in intense in- 
tellectual ferment, with special stress upon inter- 
disciplinary cooperation and tropical studies, mat- 
ters that accorded well with his interests. His 
future writing was foreshadowed in "Authority 
and Flexibility in the Spanish Imperial Bureauc- 
racy,” (Administrative Science Quarterly, 5 [1960]: 
47-65), which held that the practices of the Span- 


ish imperial administration represented an effec- 


tive and sophisticated solution to the problems of 
governing, with slender resources, widely dis- 
parate dominions at far remove from Spain. A 
major embodiment of this theory is The Kingdom of 
Quito in the Seventeenth Century: Bureaucratic Politics in 
the Spanish Empire (Madison, 1967). A further in- 
quiry into the other side of the coin, namely, the 
conditions in which the Spanish administration 
came to crisis, is The People and the King: The Co- 
muneros of New Granada (1781) (Madison, 1977). 
This, his last book, holds that the Comuneros, far 
from being revolutionaries, followed traditional 
Spanish ideas of polity as propounded by such 
theorists as Francisco Suárez. If hero there was, it 
was Archbishop Caballero y Góngora, who skill- 
fully reconciled popular demands with the fiscal 
needs of the crown. There was still much unstruck 
metal in that mint when it ceased to function. 
WOODROW BORAH 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Festschriften and Miscellanies 


These volumes, recently received in the AHR of- 
fice, do not lend themselves readily to unified re- 
views; the contents are therefore listed. Other Fest- 
schriften and similar volumes that are amenable to 
reviewing will be found in the review section. 


LOUIS CAROLUS-BARRÉ, editor. Septième Centenaire de 
la Mort de Saint Louis: Actes des Colloques de Royaumont 
et de Paris, 21—27 mai 1970. Paris: Société d'édition 
"Les Belles Lettres.” 1976. Pp. ix, 388. 107 fr. 


PIERRE-MARIE AUZAS, Essai d'un répertoire iconogra- 
phique de saint Louis. MARGUERITE BOULET-SAUTEL, Jean 
de Blanot et la conception du pouvoir royal au temps de 
Louis IX. ROBERT BRANNER, Saint Louis et l'enluminure 
parisienne au XIII* siécle. Louis CAROLUS-BARRÉ, La 
grande ordonnance de 1254 sur la réforme de l-adminis- 
tration et la police du royaume. RAYMOND CAZELLES, Le 
Parisien au temps de saint Louis. YVONNE DESLANDRES, 
Le costume du roi saint Louis, étude iconographique et 
technique. LE R.P. MARIE-ANSELME DIMIER, La place de 
Royaumont dans l'architecture du XIII* siècle. Yves 
DOSSAT, Alfonse de Poitiers et la préparation financière 
de la croisade de Tunis: les ventes de forêts (1968-1270). 
JEAN FAVIER, Les finances de saint Louis. MARIE-MADE- 
LEINE GAUTHIER, Les couvertures precieuses des manu- 
scrits à l'usage de la Sainte-Chapelle. DIETRICH LOHR- 
MANN, Pierre Lombard, médecin de saint Louis. Un 
Italien à Paris et ses maisons au quartier latin. JEAN 
LONGNON, Les vues de Charles d'Anjou pour la deuxiéme 
croisade de saint Louis: Tunis ou Constantinople? JEAN 
RICHARD, La politique orientale de saint Louis. La crois- 
ade de 1248. MARCEL THOMAS, L'iconographie de saint 
Louis, dans les Heures de Jeanne de Navarre. MARIE-THÉRÈSE 
D'ALVERNY, La connaissance de l'Islam au temps de saint 
Louis. LE R.P. JACQUES, GUY BOUGEROL, Théologie et spir- 
itualité franciscaine au temps de saint Louis. LE R.P. YVES 
coNcAR, L'Église et l'État sous le règne de saint Louis. 
ÉTIENNE DELARUELLE, Saint Louis devant les Cathares. 
MICHEL-MARIE DUFEIL, Le roi Louis dans la querelle des 
mendiants et des séculiers (Université de Paris, 
1254-1270). RAOUL MANSELLI, Joachim de Flore dans la 
théologie du XIII* siécle. PIERRE MICHAUD-QUANTIN, Le 
droit universitaire au XIII? siècle. BRUNO NEVEU, Le Nain 
de Tillemont et la Vie de saint Louis. JEAN-CHARLES PAYEN, 
Littérature et chrétienté sous le regne de saint Louis: 
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équilibres et malaises. LE R.P. MICHEL RIQUET, Saint Louis 
roi de France et les juifs. LE CHANOINE VAN STEENBERG- 
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the Location of the Battle on the Ice], Izdevka nad is-. 


toriei (o stsenarii *Rus' " [A Mockery of History (on the 
script "Rus' ")].:Bor'ba russkogo naroda s mongolo- 
tatarskimi zavoevateliami. Dmitri Donskoi [The 
Struggle of the Russian People with the Mongol-Tatar 
Cónquerers, Dmitrii Donskoi]. : 


Prilozheniid [Appendix]. Drevneishaia ištoriia g. Mos- 
kvy XII-XIV vv. (doklad na zasedanii gruppy po istorii 
g. Moskvy) [The Earliest History of the City of Moscow 
froh the Twelfth through the Fourteenth Centuries 
(Lecture at a meeting of the Moscow History Group)]. 
Iaroslavovo dvorishche [Iaroslav's Small Princely Resi- 
dence]. 


JAMES W. WILKIE el al., editors. Contemporary Mexico: 
Papers of the IV International Congress of Mexican His- 
lory. (UCLA Latin American Studies, number 29.) 
Berkeley arid Los Angeles: University of California 
, Press. 1976. Pp. xv, 858. Cloth $27.40, paper $12.00. 


Festschriften and Miscellanies 


.WIGBERTO JIMÉNEZ MORENO, Legados del Pasado: Pre- 


hispánico. WOODROW BORAH, Legacies of the Past: Colo- 
nial. JACQUES LAFAYE, Conciencia Nacional y Conciencia 
Etnica en la Nueva España: Un Problema Semántico. 
CHARLES H. HARRIS, The '"Overmighty Family": The 
Case of the Sánchez Navarros. ALEJANDRA MORENO TOS- 
CANO, ENRIQUE FLORESCANO, El Sector Externo y la Or- 
ganización Espacial y Regional de México (1521-1910). 
RICHARD W. WILKIE, Urban Growth and the Transforma- 
tion of the Settlement Landscape of Mexico, 1910-1970. 
EDUARDO PONTONES, La Migración en México. PETER H. 
SMITH, Continuity and Turnóver within the Mexican Po- 
litical Elite, 1900-1971. RAMÓN EDUARDO RUIZ, Madero's 
Administration and Mexican Labor. ARNALDO CORDOVA, 
La Transformación del PNR en PRM: El Triunfo del 
Corporativismo en México. CARMELO MESA-LAGO, Social 
Security Stratification and Inequality in Mexico. FRIE- 
DRICH KATZ, Agrarian Changes in Northern Mexico in 
the Period of Villista Rule, 1913-1915. HEATHER FOWLER 
SALAMINI, Adalberto Tejeda and the Veracruz Peasant 
Movement. ALICIA OLIVERA DE BONFIL, La Iglesia en Mé- 
xico, 1926-1970. DAVID F. RONFELDT, The Mexican Army 
and Political Order since 1940. MARTIN C. NEEDLER, Prob- 
lems in the Evaluation of the Mexican Political System. 


“JOHN F. H. PURCELL and SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL, Machine 


Politics and Socioeconomic Change in Mexico. CALMAN J. 
COHEN, Beyond the Pathological Approach to Mexican 
Family Research: A Study of Authority Relations in 
Family and Polity. ROGER D. HANSEN, PRI Politics in the 
1970s: Crisis or Continuity? MANUEL GOLLÁS and ADAL- 
BERTO GARCÍA ROCHA, El Desarrollo Económico Reciente 
de México. OGLA PELLICER DE BRODY, El Aceramiento de 
México a América Latina: Una Interpretación Política. 
CLARK W. REYNOLDS, Mexico and Brazil: Models for 
Leadership in Latin Ameríca? LYLE C. BROWN, The Poli- : 
tics of United States-Mexican Relations: Problems of the 
1970s in Historical Perspective. JUAN GÓMEZ-QUIRONES, 
Piedras contra la Luna, México en Aztlán y Aztlán en 
México: Chicano-Mexican Relations and the Mexican 
Consulates, 1900-1920. JORGE A. BUSTAMANTE, El Movim- 
iento Chicano y su.Relevancia para los Mexicanos. sTAN- 
LEY L. ROBE, Problems in Mexican-American Folk Tra- 
dition: The Southern California Scene. Luis DÁVILA, 
Otherness in Chicano Literature. RAUL BEJAR NAVARRO, 
Estructura, Violenica, y Cambio Social del Grupo Chicano. 
AMANDO M. PADILLA, A Set of Categories for Combining ` 
Psychology and History in the Study of Culture. RODRIGO A. 
MEDELLÍN E. and CARLOS MUNOZ IZQUIERDO, Sistema Esco- 
lar y Sociedad en México: Aportaciones al Plan- 
teamiento de una Reforma Educativa Nacional. JOSEFINA 
VAZQUEZ DE KNAUTH, La Ensefianza de las Ciencias So- 
ciales: Un Aspecto de la Reforma Educativa. CARLOS 
MONSIVÁIS, La Cultura Mexicana en el Siglo XX. JOHN s. 
BRUSHWOOD, Literary Periods in Twentieth-Century 


` Mexico: The Transformation of Reality. ALBERT L MI- 


CHAELS and MARVIN BERNSTEIN, The Modernization of 
the Old. Order: Organization and Periodization of 
Twentieth-Century Mexican History. JEAN MEYER, Peri- 
odización e Ideología. EDUARDO BLANQUEL, Esquema de 
una Periodización de la Historia Política del México 
Contemporáneo. EUGENIA MEYER, La Periodización de la 
Historia Contemporánea de México. JERRY W. KNUDSON;- 
Periodization of the Mexican Press. RALPH L BEALS, An- 
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thropology in Contemporary Mexico. CLAUDE BATAILLON, 
Estudios Regionales sobre México en Francia: Evolución 
desde 1966. STANLEY R. ROSS, Twentieth-Century Mexi- 
can History: An Overview from the United States. ROMEO 
FLORES CABALLERO, Tendencias de la Investigación His- 


tórica en el México Contemporáneo. ALVARO MATUTE, 
Perspectivas para la Historia de la Administración de 
Justicia. FRANCOIS CHEVALIER, Nuevas Orientaciones de 
la Investigación Histórica sobre México Contemporáneo. 
ROBERT A. POTASH, Mexican Historiography Revisited. 


Other Books Received 





Books LISTED WERE RECEIVED BY THE AHR between De- 
cember 1, 1976 and February 1, 1977. Books that will be 
reviewed are not listed, but listing does not preclude 
subsequent review. - 


GENERAL 


BEATTY, JOHN LOUIS, and JOHNSON, OLIVER A., editors. 
Heritage of Western Civilization. In two volumes. 4th ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1976. Pp. ix, 
433; xi, 414. $6.95 each. 

BERENDZEN, RICHARD, el al. Man Discovers the Galaxies. 
New York: Science History Publications. 1976. Pp. x, 
228. Cloth $15.95, paper $6.95. 

FRITZ, PAUL, and MORTON, RICHARD, editors. Woman in the 
18th Century and Other Essays. (Publications of the 

. McMaster University Association for Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Studies, volume 4.) Sarasota, Fla.: Samuel Ste- 
vens Hakkert and Co. 1976. Pp. x, 343. ' 

GELLA, ALEKSANDER, editor. The Intelligentsia and the In- 
tellectuals: Theory, Method and Case Study. (Sage Studies 
in International Sociology, number 5.) Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications. 1976. Pp. 235. Cloth $12.00, 

` paper $6.00. : 

JARCHO, SAUL, editor. Essays on the History of Medicine. 
(The History of Medicine Series, number 47.) New 
'York: Neale Watson, for the Library of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 1976. Pp: xi, 445. $15.00. 

KARLMAN, ROLAND. Evidencing Historical Classifications in 
British and American Historiography, 1930-1970. Uppsala: 
Almquist and Wiksell International; distributed by 

. Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1976. Pp. 
110. $9.00. 

DR ]EAN-CLAUDE. Liberlad en la sociedad democrática. 
Translated by MIGUEL BALLESTER. Pamplona: Edi- 
ciones Universidad de Navarra. 1976. Pp. 170. 

LOWENTHAL, RICHARD. Model ar Ally?: The Communist Pow- 
ers and the Developing Countries. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1977. Pp. x, 400. $12.95. 

MARTINA, GIACOMO. La ‘Chiesa nell'età dell'assolutismo del 
liberalismo del totalitarismo: Da Lutero ai nostri giorni. 2d. 

, ed. Brescia: Morcelliana. 1974. Pp. 796. L. 10,000. 

NEW, JOHN F. H. Renaissance and Reformation: A Short 
History. 2d ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1977. 
Pp. ix, 201. $5.95. 

PALMER, ALAN, and PALMER, VERONICA. Quolations in His- 
tory: A Dictionary of Historical Quotations c. 800 A.D. to the 
ee New York: Barnes and Noble. 1976. Pp. ix, 354. 

16.50. 

PATINÉIN, DON. Keynes! Monelary Thought: A Study of its 
Development. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 
1976. Pp. 163. $9.75. . 

RANDALL, JOHN HERMAN, JR. The Making d the Modern 
Mind: A Survey of the Intellectual Backgr of the Present 
Age. Foreword by JACQUES BARZUN. Fiftieth Anni- 


versary Edition. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xxi, 696. Cloth $20.00, paper $7.00. 

SUAREZ, LUIS. Grandes interpretaciones de la historia. Pam- 
plona: Ediciones Universidad de Navarra. 1976. Pp. 
237. i 

VAUGHAN, RICHARD. Post- War Integration in Europe. (Docu- 
ments of Modern History.) New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1976. Pp. vii, 211. $16.95. 

WELCH, CLAUDE E., JR., editor. Civilian Control of the Mili- 
lary: Theory and Cases from Developing Countries. Albany: 
State University of New York Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 337. 

20.00. 

ZINBERG, ISRAEL. A History of Jewish Literature. Translated 
and edited by BERNARD MARTIN. Volume 6, part 7, The 
German-Polish Cultural Center; volume 7, part 8, Old Yid- 
dish Literature from Its Origins to the Haskalah Period. Cin- 
cinnati: Hebrew Union College Press and Ktav Pub- 
lishing House, New York. 1975: Pp. xxiii, 324; xxiii, 
403. $17.50. each. 


ANCIENT 


SKUPINSKA-LGVSET, ILONA. The Ustinov Collection: The Pales- 
linian Pottery. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 1976. Pp. 177, 
40. $16.00. 


MEDIEVAL 


ALLEN, JELISAVETA S., editor. Lilerature on Byzantine Art, 
1692-1967. Volume 1, By Location; volume 2, By Cate- 
gories. (Dumbarton Oaks Bibliographies, based on By- 
zantinische Zeischrift. Series One: Literature on Byzan- 
tine Art, 1892-1967.) London: Mansell, for Dumbarton 
Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies. 1973; 1976. Pp. 
Ixviii, 518; 499; xxv, 586. $60.00; $50.00. L 

GINZBURG, CARLO. / benandanti: Stregoneria e culli agrari tra 
cinquecento e seicento. 2d ed. Turin: Giulio Einaudi Edi- 
tore. 1972. Pp. xviii, 250. L. 1,600. 

HEUMANN, GAUTIER. La guerre des paysans d'Alsace el de 
Moselle (avril-mai 1525). Problémes/Histoire, number 
5.) Paris: Éditions Sociales: 1976. Pp. 254. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


AHVENAINEN, JORMA. The History of Star Paper, 1875-1960. 
(Studia Historica Jyväskyläensia, number 13.) ]y-: 
vaskyla: Jyväskylä University. 1976. Pp. 106. 

ALLISON, K. j., editor. A History a County of York, East 
Riding. Volume 3. (The Victoria History of the Coun- 
ties of England.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
for Institute of Historical Research. 1976. Pp. xvi, 220. 
$67.50. 

BAKER, T. F. T., editor. A History dern Volume 5. 
(The Victoria History of the Counties of England.) 
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New York: Oxford University Press, for Institute of 
Historical Research. 1976. Pp. xix, 424. $80.00. 
BECKETT, de C. The Anglo-Irish Tu Ithaca, N.Y.: 
rnell University Press. 1976. Pp. 158. $9.75. 
BRUCE-GARDYNE, oth, and UAE EE Power 
Game: An Examination of Decision-making in Government. 
Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1976. Pp. 204. $e 
COCKBURN, J. 8., editor. Western Circuit. Assize Orders, 
1629-1648: A Calendar. (Camden. Fourth Series, volume 
17.) London: Royal Historical Society. 1976. Pp. xiv, 
352. £5.50. . i 
GREENSLADE, M. W., editor. A- History of the County of Staf- 


ford. Volume 17. (The Victoria History of the Counties’ 


of England.) New York: Oxford University Press, for 
Institute of Historical Research. 1976. Pp. xxiv, 310. 
$69.00. ; 

HECHTER, MICHAEL. Internal Colonialism: The Celtic Fringe in 
British National Developmeni, 1 1966. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1975. Pp. 
xviii, 361. 5:575 

IRWIN, JOHN. Modern Britain: An [niroduction. Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books. 1976. Pp. 173. y o. 

KATANKA, MICHAEL, editor. Writers and Rebels: From the 
Fabian Biographical Series. Introduction by MARGARET 
COLE. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1976. Pp. 
238. $15.00. 

LEWIN, RONALD. Slim, the Standardbearer: A Biography of 
Field-Marshal The Viscount Slim. Hamden; Conn.: 
Archon Books. 1976. Pp. xv, 350. $15.00. 

PINNEY, THOMAS, editor. The Lellers a Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Volume 3, January 1834-August 1841. New 
AE mbridge Waiverstty Press. 1976. Pp. xiv, 391. 

42.50. : 

SAGE, DONALD. Memorabilia Domestica; or Parish Life in the 
North of Scotland. Introduction by DONALD WITH- 
RINGTON. Reprint. Edinburgh: Albyn Press. 1975. Pp. 
15, xvi, 1-332. s 

SHUTTLEWORTH, J. M., editor. The Life of Edward, First Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. (Oxford English Memoirs and 
Travels.) New York: Oxford University Press. 1976. 
Pp. xxvii, 156. $17.00. 

STANFORD, W. B. Ireland and the Classical Tradition. Totowa, 
N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1976. Pp. x, 261. $16.50. 
SYLVESTER, R. 3., and MARC'HADOUR, G. P., editors. Essen- 
tial Articles for the Study of Thomas More. (Essential Arti- 
cles Series.) Hamden, Conn: Archon Books. 1977. Pp. 

xxiii, 676. $20.00. 

TURNER, P. M., compiler. Lancashire History; Stuart. Edited 
by SIDNEY HORROCKS. (Contributions Towards a Lan- 
cashire Bibliography, number 8.) Manchester: Joint 
Committee on the Lancashire Bibliography. 1976. Pp. 
X, 122. 

WARREN, GEOFFREY. A Stitch in Time: Victorian and Edwar- 
dian Needlecraft. New York: Taplinger Publishing Co. 
1976. Pp. 144. $9.95. 


FRANCE 


DE 8ENARCLENS, PIERRE. Le mouvement "Esprit"! 19 2-1941: 
Essai critique. Lausanne: Editions l'Age d Homme, 
1974- Pp. 370. "e ; : 

GUIBERT, ELISABETH. Voies idéologiques de la Révolution franc- 
aise. Preface by YvoN BELAVAL. (Problémes/Histoire.) 
Paris: Éditions Sociales. 1976. Pp. s 

MCKEE, ALEXANDER. Death Raft: The Human Drama of the 
Medusa Shipwreck. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1975. Pp. 336. $8.95. - l 

MOISSONNIER, MAURICE. Za révolle des Canuls: Lyon, novembre 
1831. 2d ed. (Problémes/Histoire.) Paris: Editions So- 
ciales. 1976. m 197. 

Tables du journal "Le Temps.” Volume 5, 1881-1885. In- 
troduction by PIERRE ALBERT. (Institut Frangais de 
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Presse, Section d'Histoire.) Paris: Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique. 1972. Pp. xii, 1277. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


` BROK jJ., and TEN BROEK, editors. Repertorium: Van boeken en 


lijdschriftartikelen. betreffende de geschiedenis van Nederland 
verschenen in de jaren 1969-1971 [Repertory: Books and 
Articles Concerning the History of the Netherlands 
Appearing in the Years 1969-1971]. (Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién.) ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nij- 


` hoff. 1976. Pp. xv, 571. f 60. 


DROSSAERS, S. W. A., aNd SCHEURLEER, TH. H. L, editors. 
Inventarissen van de inboedels in de verblijven van de Oranjes: 
En daarmede gelijk te stellen stukken, 1567-1796. Volume 3, 
inventarissen Nassau-Oranje, 1763-1795, Registers en Indices 
[Inventory of Household Effects in the Residences of 
the House of Orange: Together with Related Items, 
1567-1795. Volume 3, Inventory Nassau-Orange, 
1763-1795, Registers and Indexed (Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién, Major Series, number 149.) s`- 
Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1976. Pp. 448. 

MANNING, A. F., and KERSTEN, A. E., editors. Documenten 
betreffende de buitenlandse politiek van Nederland, 1919-1945: 
Periode C, 1940-1945. Volume 1, 10 mei-31 oktober 1940 
[Documents Concerning the Foreign Policy of the 
Netherlands, 1919-1945: Period C, 1940-1 5. Volume 
1, May 10-October 31, 1940]. (Rijks sche gkundige 
Publicatitn, Major Series, number 157.) 's-Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1976. Pp. xcv, 5 


. WOLTRING, |., editor. Documenten henefeude ae buitenlandse 


politiek van Nederland, 1919 1945: Periode A, 1919-1930. 
Volume 1, z juli 7919-1: juli 1920. [Documents Con- 
cerning the Foreign Policy of the Netherlands, 
1919-1945: Period A, 1919-19 o. Volume 1, July 1, 
tgig—July 1, 1920]. (Rijks Geschiedkundige Pub- 
licatiën, Major Series, number 156.) 's-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1976. Pp. xcvii, 726. i 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


CHRISTENSEN, ARNE BONVIG. Invasion i Danmark? Danmark i 
det tyski invasionsforsvar under Den anden Verdenskrig [In- 
vasion in Denmark? Denmark and German Invasion 
Defense during the Second World War]. (Odense Uni- 
versity Studies in History and Social Sciences, number 
36.) Odense: Odense Universitetsforlag. 1976. Pp. 197. 
35 KR. : 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


DELFINER, HENRY. Vienna Broadcasts to Slovakia, 1935-1939: 
A Case Study in Subversion. (East European Monographs, 
number 7.) Boulder, Colo.: East European Quarterly, 
distributed by Columbia University Press, New York. 
1974. Pp. ii, 142. $10.00. , 

HERTZ, FREDERICK. The German Public Mind in the Nineleenth 
Century: A Social [listory of German Political Sentiments, 
Aspirations and Ideas. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield. 1975. Pp. 422. $18.75. 

KIEWISZ, LEON. Soraw Lotewskie w Ballyckiey Polityce w 
Latach 1914-1919 [The Latvian Question in Germany's 
Baltic Policy, 1914-1919]. (Prace yu Zachod- 
niego, Number 41.) Poznan: Instytut Zachodni. 1970. 
Pp. 254. Zi. 48. : . 

KLEMPERER, KLEMENS VON. Ignaz Seipel: Slaalsmann einer 
Arisenzeit. Translated by MARGRETH KEES. Graz: Verlag 
Styria. 1976. Pp. ge S 495. ! 

KLUKE, PAUL. Die Stiflungsuniversitat Frankfurt am Main, 
1914-1932. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag von Waldemar 

ramer. 1972. Pp. 593. DM 48. 
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LAMPL, SIXTUS. Die Klosterkirche Tegernsee: Massanalytische 
Untersuchungen zum Bestand, zur Baugeschichte, und zur 
Funktion. (Oberbayerisches Archiv, number 100.) Mu- 
nich: Verlag des Historischen Vereins von Oberba- 
yern, Stadtarchiv München. 1975: 

MASER, WERNER, compiler. Hiler's Letters and Notes. 
Translated by ARNOLD POMERANS. 2d ed. New York: 
Bantam Books. 1976. Pp. xi, 393. $2.25. 

RICHARZ, MONIKA, editor. Jüdisches Leben in Deutschland: 
Selbsizeugnisse zur Sozialgeschichte, 1780-1871. Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1976. Pp. 499. DM 39.80. 

PLECHL, PIA MARIA. Um Osterresch zu finden. . . : Auf den 
Spuren der Geschichte. Graz: Verlag Styria. 1976. Pp. 143. 
S 245. i 

PICK AODRRT, The Last Days of Imperial Vienna, New York: 
Dial Press. 1976. Pp. 261. $10.95. . 

UCHMANY, EVA ALEXANDRA. La 
Francesa en Alemania ( Hasta el Congreso de Viena). Mexico 
City: Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México. 
1975. Pp. 239. . 

ERIKA, WEINZIERL, and SKALNIK, KURT, editors. Das neue 
Osterreich: Geschichte der Zweiten. Republik. Graz: Verlag 
Styria. 1975. Pp. 414. S 380. 

WRIGHT, }. R. C. “Above Parties": The Political Attitudes of the 
German Protestant Church Leadership, 1918-1933. T ord 
Historical Monographs.) New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1974. Pp. xvii, 197. $16.00. 


ITALY 


CIRIACONO, SALVATORE. Olio ed Ebrei nella Repubblica Veneta 
del Settecento. (Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Ve- 
nezie. Miscellanea di studi e memorie, volume 16.) 
Venice: the Deputazione. 1975. Pp. 205. 

MAESTRO, MARCELLO. Gaetano Filangieri and his Science of 
Legislation. (Transactions of the Ancien Philosophi- 
cal Society. New Series, volume 66, part 6.) Phila- 
delphia: the Society. 1976. Pp. 76. $6.00. 

La Restaurazione in alia: Mure € ideologie. Atti del XLVII 
Congresso di Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. (Istituto per la 
. Storia del Risorgimento fialiano, Biblioteca scientifica. 
Atti dei congressi, number 15.) Rome: the Istituto. 
1976. Pp. 491. . . . ] 

ROSIELLO, ISABELLA ZANNI, editor. Gli apparali statali 
dall Unità al fascismo. (Istituzioni e società nella storia 
d'Italia, number 5.) Bologna: Società editrice il Mu- 
lino. 1976. Pp. 385. L. 6,000. 

SANTORO, CATERINA, editor. La politica finanziaria dei Vis- 
conii: Documenti. Vol. 1, Setiembre 1329—Agosto 1385. Pref- 
ace by GINO BARBIERI. Milan: Cisr editore. 1976. 
xxviii, 487. 

SCADUTO, MARIO. L'epoca di Giacomo Lalnez, 1556-1565: 
L'azione. (Storia della Compagnia di Gesù in Italia, 
volume 4.) Rome: Edizioni "La Civiltà Cattolica.” 
1974. Pp. xl, 851. 

SECHI, SALVATORE, editor. Zl movimento atuonomislico in Şar- 
degna ( 1917-1925). (Testi e documenti per la storia della 
Questione Sarda, number 11.) Cagliari: Editrice Sarda 
Fossatro. 1976. Pp. 525. L. 6,000. 

VENTURA, ANGELO, editor. Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti 
al Senato. In two volumes. (Biblioteca degli Scrittori 
d'Italia degli Editori Laterza, reprint 12.) Bari: Giu- 
seppe Laterza and Figli. i976. Pp. cvi, 456. L. 2,600. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


ADAMCEK, JOSIP, and KAMPUS, IVAN. Popisi i obračuni poreza 
u Hroatskoj u XV i XVI stoljeću [Tax Lists and Records in 
Croatia in the XV and XVI Centuries]. (Izvori za 
hrvatsku ovijest, number 3.) Zagreb: Sveučilište u 
eee Institut za hrvatsku povijest. 1976. Pp. xxxix, 

5. 


yección de la Revolución - 


Other Books Received 


BOBAN, LJUBO, ei al., editors. Radovi [Works]. Volumes 

L3. Zagreb: Sveučilište u Zagrebu, Institut za 
atsku povijest. 1975; 1976; 1976. Pp. 307; 414; 317. 

HALECKI, OSCAR. A History of Poland. 8th ed. New York: 
David McKay. 1976. Pp. x, 306. $9.95. 

LUXEMBURG, ROSA. The Nati Cuestion: Selecied Writings. 
Edited by Horace B. pavis. New York: Monthly Re- 
view Press. 1976, Pp. 320. $16.50. 

POPKOV, B. S. Polski uchenyi i revoliutstoner Ioakhim Lelevel’: 
Russkaia problematika i kontakty [The Polish Scholar and 
Revolutionary ium Lelewel: Russian Problems 
and Contacts]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Slav- 
ianovedeniia i Balkanistiki.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
“Nauka.” 1974. Pp. 209. 70 k. 

STULLI, BERNARD. Prijedlozi i projekti željezničkih pruga u 
Hrvatskoj, 1825-1863 [Proposals and Projects for Rail- 
way Lines in Croatia, 1825-1863]. (Izvori za hrvatsku 

ovijest, numbers 4 and 5.) Summary in French. 
P geb: Sveuciiliite u Zagrebu, Institut za hrvatsku 


povijest. 1975. Pp. 715; 445. 
SOVIET UNION 


ANDREEV, A. M. Soldalskie massy garnizonov russkot armii v 
Oktiabr 'skoi revoliuisii [Soldier Masses of the Garrisons 
of the Russian Army in the October Revolution]. Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo "Nauka." 1975. Pp. 343. 1 r. 75 k. 

DERENKOVSKII, G. M., el al., 1905-1907 godov v Rossii 
[1905-1907 in Russia]. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo “Mysl.” 
1975. Pp. 43i. 1r. gk. A Ls : 
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TANNER ROBERT G. Stonewall in the Valley: Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson's Shenandoah Valley Campaign Spring 
1662. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 
1976. Pp. xix, 498. $10.00. 

The Written Word Endures: Milestone Documents of American 
History. Washingtoni D.C.: National Archives and Re- 
cords Service. Pp. 112. 

THUROW, GLEN E. Abraham Lincoln and American Political ` 
Religion. Albany: State University of New York Press. 
1976. Pp. xiii, 133. $10.00. 

TWETON, D. JEROME, and JELLIFF, THEODORE B. North Da- 


- kota: The Heritage of a People. Fargo: North Dakota 


Institute for Regional Studies. 1976. Pp. 242. $9.85. 
TYLER, HAUTON A. Pueblo penn ithe ora (The Civ- 
ilization of the American Indian Series.) Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1975. Pp. xiii, ae $8.95. 
VAN SERTIMA, IVAN. They Came before Columbus. New York: 
Random House. 1976. Pp. xviii, 288. $15.00. 
VERNAM, GLENN R. Rawhide Years: History of the 
Caltlemen and the Catile Country. Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 


bleday and Company. 1976. Pp. viii, 227. 5. 4 
issions: 


` WEBER, FRANCIS j., editor. The Jewel of the 


Documentary History of San Juan Capistrano. Hong Kong: 
Libra Press. 1976. Pp. x, 223. 
WILL, GEORGE F., and HYDE, GEORGE E. Corn Among the 
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Indians of the Upper Missouri. Reprint. Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press. 1976. Pp. 323. Cloth $14.50, 
paper $3.95. Wu i 

WILLIAMS, JOHN. The Redeemed Captive. Edited by EDWARD 
w. CLARK. Amherst: University of Massachusetts 
Press. 1976. Pp. 137. $8.00. 


LATIN AMERICA 


CLAUSNER, MARLIN D. Rural Santo Domingo: Settled, Un- 


Other Books Received 


seliled, and Reseltled. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 73: 2008 

MARTI, JOSE. Inside the Monster: Writings on the United States 
and American Imperialism. Edited by PHILIP s. FONER. 
Translated by ELINOR RANDALL. New York: Monthly 
Review Press. 1975. Pp. s $16.50. 

QUINTERO RIVERA, ANGEL. Workers’ Struggle in Puerto Rico: 
A Documentary History. Translated by CEDRIC BELFRAGE. 
New York: Monthly Review Press. 1977. Pp. 236. 
$11.95. 
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Executive Director: Mack Thompson 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical 
studies, whether professionally or otherwise, are 
invited to membership. 'The present membership 
is about 14,500. Members elect the officers by bal- 
lot. 


MEETINGS: 'The Association's annual meeting 
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The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 awarded every 
five years to that Latin American who has pub- 
lished the most outstanding book in Latin Ameri- 
can history during the preceding five years (next 
award, 1981). The Howard R. Marraro Prize in Ital- 
ian history awarded annually and carrying a cash 
award of $500. The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of 
$500 awarded every five years for the best work in 
modern British and Commonwealth history (next 
award, 1981). The Watumull Prize of $1,000 awarded 
in the even-numbered years for a work on the 
history of India originally published in the United - 
States. 


DUES: For incomes over $30,000, $40.00 annually; 
$20,000-29,999, $35.00; $15,000-19,999, $30.00; 
$10,000-14,999, $20.00; below $10,000 and joint 
memberships, $10.00; associate (nonhistorian) 
$20.00; life $650. Members receive the American 
Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, the program 
of the annual meeting, and the Annual Report on 
request and may subscribe to the RPA for $5.00. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Director at 400 A Street, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
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American Historical Review 


Founded in 1895 


The AHR is sent to all members of the American Historical Association; information 
concerning membership will be found on the preceding page. The AHR is also 
available to institutions by subscription. There are three categories of subscription: 

Crass I: American Historical Review only, United States, Canada, and Mexico $35.00, 
foreign $38.00; with Recently Published Articles, $42.00, foreign $46.00. 

Crass II: American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, the program of the annual 
meeting of the Association, and the Annual Report, United States, Canada, and Mexico 
$45.00, foreign $48.00, with Recently Published Articles, $52.00, foreign $56.00. 

Crass III: Subscription to Recently Published Articles only, $8.00; nonmembers $8.00; 
overseas postage add $1.00. 


Single copies of the current issue and back issues in and subsequent to volume 79 
(1974) can be ordered from the Membership Secretary of the Association at $7.00 per 
copy. Issues prior to volume 79 should be ordered from Kraus Reprint Corporation, 
Route 100, Millwood, N.Y. 10546. 


Correspondence regarding contributions and books for review should be sent to the 
Editor, American Historical Review, Ballantine Hall, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 47401. Unsolicited book reviews or review articles are not accepted; a state- 
ment concerning reviewing policy will be found in the issue for December 1970, vol. 75, 
pp. 1889-91. Preliminary inquiries concerning articles are not necessary, though 
authors may find them useful. Attention is urged, however, to a statement concerning 
the kinds of articles the AHR ordinarily will and will not publish; it appears in the ' 
issue for October 1970, vol. 75, pp. 1577-80. The entire text, including footnotes, of 
manuscripts submitted for publication must be prepared in double-spaced typescript, 
with generous margins to allow for copyediting. Footnotes should be numbered 
consecutively throughout and should appear in a separate section at the end of the 
text. The editors of the AHR are the final arbiters of length, grammar, usage, and the 
laws of libel; articles will be edited to conform to AHR style in matters of punctuation, 
capitalization, and the like. The editors may suggest other changes in the interests of `’ 
clarity and economy of expression, but such changes are not made without consulta- 
tion with authors. There is no official style sheet for the American Historical Review, but 
a convenient general guide is A Manual of Style, published by the University of Chicago 
Press. Please submit two copies of all article manuscripts. 
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A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
Third Editlon 


Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, University of California, Berkeley. L] On the domestic front, 
Professor Riasanovsky o ers new material on a range of subjects: the slowing down of the 
economy; the Twenty-Fifth Party Congress of December 1975; the program for the Tenth 
Five Year-Plan, instituted in 1976; dissent among intellectuals and increased activity and 
interest in the samizdat movement; and Jewish emigration. In the area of foreign policy, he 
focuses on the development and subsequent uncertainty of detente, and relations with China 
and Eastern European states since Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

1977 782 pp.; 60 illus.; 30 maps Trade Edition $19.95 Text Edition $13.00 


A NEW HISTORY OF INDIA 


Stanley Wolpert, University of California, Los Angeles. O This synthesis of cultural, 
political, and socio-economic history portrays the transformation of South Asian Civilization 
from its Indus Valley culture over 4,000 years ago to the subcontinental Nation States of 
India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. The complex nature of Hinduism, the institutional charac- 
teristics of ancient India's great Imperial unifications and early urbanization, the impact 

of Islam and of Muslim conquests on the culture and society of North India, and the process 
of Western commercial penetration are reviewed and analyzed. India's subsequent . 
modernization, National Liberation struggle and separatist Muslim Independence movement 
that led to the birth of Pakistan, are also reconstructed. 

1977 448 pp.; 10 maps cloth $15.95 paper $7.00 


UNCERTAIN AMERICANS 
Readings in Ethnic History 


Edited by Leonard Dinnerstein, University of Arizona, and Frederic Cople Jaher, 
University of Illinois. D The twenty-two readings in this anthology examine the history of 
ethnic and racial minorities in the United States, their common experiences, and their 
relationship to society. Emphasis is placed on the struggles of these groups to maintain their 
identity within an often unfriendly host culture. The selections are arranged chronologically in 
four sections, each with an introduction and bibliography. 

1977  . 336 pp. paper $4.00 


KARL MARX: SELECTED WRITINGS 


Edited by David McLellan, University of Kent. O This comprehensive account of the 
thought of Karl Marx includes material not previously published in English or available in 
popular volumes of Marx readings. The chronological arrangement of the selections 
emphasizes the development of Marxian thought: Early Writings; The Materialistic Con- 
ception of History; 1848 and After; The ‘Economics’; and Later Political Writings. An intro- 
duction and bibliography is provided for each extract as well as a general bibliography 

and a full index for the book as a whole. 

Spring 1977 752 pp. cloth $12.00 paper $6.00 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
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Tom Paine and Revolutionary America 

ERIC FONER, City Coliege of the Clty University of New York. “Foner 
breathes llfe Into the Philadelphia of the 1770's, using the tools of a social 
and economic historian. . . . [His] clear, informative book takes an 
Important step in cementing Paine's place as a crucial American and 
International thinker."—The Christlan Sclence Monitor 

1976 352 pp.; Illus. A Galaxy Book (1977) paper $3.95 . 


. The Spirit of '76 

: The Growth of American: Patriotism Before Independence, 
1607-1776 

. CARL BRIDENBAUGH. Drawn from a famillarlty with the history of the. 

English colonists acquired during a lifetime of study and research, Carl 
Bridenbaugh's investigation of the growth of patriotism In America is 
developed with rare Insight and rich detail. "Magnificent is the only 
adjective worthy of The Spirit of '76."—Samuel Eliot Morison 
1975 . 176 pp. A Galaxy Book (1977) paper $2.50 


Unequal Justice : 

" Lawyers and Social Change In Modern America ` 
JEROLD S. AUERBACH, Wellesley College. According to Professor 
Auerbach, Justice In the United States has been distributed according to 
race, ethnicity, and. wealth, rather than need. "A powerful and 
well-documented Indictment of the elite bar's failure to live up to the trust 
that has been bestowed upon It by our system of Justice."—New York 
Times Book Review 
1976 416 pp. A Galaxy Book Gare: paper $3.95 


Toward a Planned Soclety 
From Roosevelt to Nixon 

. OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR., irivettyat euim: Santa Barbafa ^M you 
would like to know where we are heading, read Otis Graham on how 
we got to where we are. .. . He is on the whole remarkably 
reassuring."— Daniel P. Moynihan. "[Graham has] a perfect feel for 
the delicate Interplay of economic Interests, political inirigue and 
rational reasoning."— Wassily Leontief 
1976 382 pp. A Galaxy Book (1977) paper $3.95 


Blacking Up 
The Minstrel Show In Nineteenth-Ceritury America 
ROBERT C. TOLL. "An excellent history and Interpretation of the dominant 
entertainment form of the nineteenth century. . . . Full of insights.” 
—Journal of American History. "Americans, white and black, who are 

: searching for a real and currently usable past, will discover this book to 
be very much worth the reading."—New York Times 
1974 320 pp.; 15 halftones A Galaxy Book Ud paper $3.95 


Prices are subject to change. 
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Government and the Educated Public in Russia 1801-1855 


‘NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY, University of Callfornia, Berkeley. 
The author examines the relationship between state and society in 
Russia from the time of Peter the Great's momentous reforms to the 
death of Nicholas | in 1855, focusing on the emerging split between 
the government and the educated public that was to last and grow 
until the revolution of 1917. . 

1977 336 pp. . $25.25 


The Norman Empire 


JOHNLE PATOUREL. The first part of this study of the political 
structure which the Normans created in Britain and in Northern 
France defines Its chronology, from the early tenth century to the 
collapse of their "empire" in the mid-twelfth century. The second 
part describes the organization by which the Norman kings 
governed Normandy and England together and maintained authority 
over nelghboring princes. ^ ~ . 

1977 426 pp.; maps . $31.50 


English Towns In Transition 1500-1700 


PETER CLARK and PAUL SLACK. This fascinating synthesis of 
recent research on early urban history reconstructs life In Tudor and 
Stuart towns and analyzes the processes that decisively shaped 
modern urban soclety. The authors examine the demographic and 
social structures, the economic and political functions, and the 
cultural influences which affected all towns. 

1976 184 pp.; maps; figs. — cloth $7.50 paper (OPUS) $3.95 


Church and Society In England 1770-1970 
A Historical Study 


E. R. NORMAN. "Church and Society in England 1770-1970 belongs 
firmly in the great tradition of Anglican history. It rests on an 
impressive accumulation of scholarly studies of social thought and 
action in the Church of England. . . . What distinguishes It from its ` 
predecessors is the perspective that Is afforded by its sweep over 
200 years." —Times Literary Supplement 

1976 516 pp. $33.00 


The Writing of Canadian History 
Aspects of English-Canadian Historical Writing: 1900-1970 


CARL BERGER. After discussing the nineteenth-century beginnings 

of Canadian historical scholarship, this book examines the work of 

major flgures—Underhill, Innis, Lower, Creighton, and others— who 

helped change the nature of Canadian history. It offers a fascinating 

exposition of the original conceptions that bore upon the central 
Issues of Canadian history and a history of the ideas of the period as ' 

weil. 

1976 312 pp. $12.95. 


` Prices are subject to change. 
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TEXTS OF IN TEREST ate 


More than 60% new 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Harry N. Scheiber, Harold G. Vatter, and 
Haroid Underwood Faulkner 


This thorough revision of Faulkner's authoritative survey of American economic 
history features fresh analyses of economic growth and development as they relate 
to current problems and policies. 514 pages; $18.95. 1976. ISBN 0-06-042001-4. 
$9.95/paper. 1976. ISBN 0-06-043757-X. 


p An original analysis of the American experience — 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Gabriel Kolko 


Focusing on the nature and purpose of power and its institutlons, this text offers a 


reinterpretation of the United States’ experience over the past century. 433 pages; 
$9.95/paper. 1976. ISBN 0-06-043757-X. 





Traces the origins of modern Europe 
from prehistoric times 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
SECOND EDITION (IN TWO VOLUMES) 


William L. Langer (General Editor), 
John W. Eadie, Deno J. Geanakoplos, 
and J..H. Hexter 

Volume |: Prehistory to the Peace of Utrecht: 
526 pages; ISBN 0-06-043844-4. Volume Il: 
The Expansion of Empire to Europe in the 
Modern Worid: 485 pages; ISBN 0-06- 
043846-0. Each volume: $9.95/paper. 1975. 
Test Items. 


An introduction to the ancient history 
of Western civilization as well as to the 
study of history 

THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Ellas Bickerman and Morton Smith 
274 pages; $7.95/paper. 1976. ISBN 0-06- 
040668-2. 


Selected Volumes in the Major Tradi-. 
tions in World Civilization Series edited 
by Hayden V. White 

THE ISLAMIC TRADITION 

John B. Christopher 

M cR pages; $5.50/paper. 1972. ISBN 0-08- 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN 
TRADITION 


Milton Covensky 


134 pages; $6.50/paper, 1966. ISBN 0-06- 
041365-4. 


THE JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION 
J. H. Hexter 


114 pages; $5.50/paper. 1966. ISBN 0-06- 
042815-5. 


THE FASCIST TRADITION 


RADICAL RIGHT-WING EXTREMISM 
IN MODERN EUROPE 


John Weiss 
151 pages; $5.95/paper. 1967. ISBN 0-06- 
046995-1. 


[2 Harper EF Row 
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10 East 63d Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
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TO DE AN 
INVALID 


The illness of Charles Darwin 
















Ralph Colp, Jr., M.D. 
For most of his adult life, Darwin suffered from an illness of 
mysterious origin and nature. Developing a thesis of psychologi- 
: cal origin for Darwin's recurrent periods of illness, Colp relates 
these episodes to the severe anxiety Darwin experienced as he 
began to explore the ramifications of the theory of natural 
selection. | 
320pages Cloth $15.00 to 6/30/77 
. $17.50 thereatter . 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS 
OF CHARLES DARWIN 


Volume One and volume Two.. 


Edited by Paul H. Barrett . 
With a Foreword by Theodosius Dobzhansky 

Barrett makes these valuable writings available i in two compact 
volumes which include Darwin's written work from 1832 to his 
death in 1882. This landmark collection presents all Darwin's 
known articles, letters to the editor, notes, and prefaces to 
books. ` 

lus. Cloth Two volume set $40.00 ` 

Vol. 1:312pages Vol. 2:328 pages 

















The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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Europes History... 
History's Europe 


Outstanding texts from Prentice-Hall examine not-only 

the major eras and events that shaped European 
l history, but the sights, sounds, 

' and people involved in those 

pj events — large and small. 

















A HISTORY OF EUROPE: 1648-1815 

Maurice Ashley — Oxford University 

Clear, concise text by an internationally respected historian presents a com- 
plete picture of Europe in a period of vital change. 

1973 295pp. Cloth $9.95 


EUROPE: 1914-1939 

F. Lee Benns, Emeritus, and Mary E. Seldon — both of Indiana University 
Middle volume of the trilogy which covers European history since 1870. Text 
can be used independently. 

1965 521pp. Cloth $8.50 


THE AGE OF HUMANISM AND REFORMATION: 

EUROPE IN THE 14TH, 15TH, AND 16TH CENTURIES 

Arthur G. Dickens — University of London 

Provides a general view of the emergence of European civilization and the 
European states from medieval until early modern times. 

1972 290pp. Cloth $7.95 


EUROPE: THE WORLD OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edward M. Peters — University of Pennsylvania 

Basic survey of medieval history reveals historical movements marked by 
shifts and slow transformations, rather than dramatic starts and stops. 

1977 736pp.(est) Cloth $16.95 


EUROPE IN THE ERA OF SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION: 1700 — PRESENT 
Vincent J. Knapp — State University of New York, Potsdam 

Social and economic history focuses on wealth and poverty in Europe's pre- 
industrial society, and the social consequences of the industrial revolution. 
1976 253pp. Cloth$10.95 Paper $6.95 


EVERYMAN IN EUROPE: ESSAYS IN SOCIAL HISTORY 

Allan Mitchell — University of California, San Diego 

Istvan Deak — Columbia University 

Selected articles show today's student how "Everyman" — the peasant, the 
woman, the worker, the youth — lived during major historical events. 

Vol. 1:1974 300 pp. Paper $6.95 

Vol. 11:1974 464 pp. Paper $6.95 


AN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 2nd Edition 

Roland N. Stromberg — University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Revised edition gives fuller treatment to the most recent period and raises 
issues and introduces topics that stimulate the student to further investiga- 


tion. 
1975 566pp. Cloth $11.95 


For further information, or to order your examination copies, please write to: 
Robert Jordan, Dept. J-776, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
07632. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Prentice-Hall 
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Just 
Published 


THREE GENERATIONS IN 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AMERICA: 


Family, Community, 
and Nation 


By John G. Clark and David M. 
Katzman, both of the University of 
Kansas, Richard D. McKinzie, Uni- 
versity of Missourl, and Theodore 
A. Wilson, University of Kansas 


Insightful text presents the history 
of America as seen from the per- 
spective of seventeen representative 
families—three generations of 
Americans — from diverse social, 
economic, and geographical cir- 
cumstances. 


The authors examine quests for eco- 
nomic security, marriage and child 
raising, leisure activities, and the 
work experience in the course of 
relating the families’ experiences. 


A second dimension Is the focus on 
American communities, the institu- 
tional and cultural arrangements 
which did and do affect most di- 
rectly the lives of Americans, Na- 
tional and international issues are 
analyzed from the vantage of their 


effects on families and communities. e 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
AND THE SOVIET UNION 


By David MacKenzie, Universlty of 
North. Carolina - Greensboro, and 
Michael Curran, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


e The authors present a succinct, 


straightforward history of Russia with 
a balanced treatment of all periods. 
Key controversies such as the Mon- 
gol impact, collectivization, and de- 
Stalinization are presented in the 
form of problems giving different 
points of view about important 
issues. 


In addition to Saana political, 
diplomatic, and military history, con- , 
siderable attention is given to Rus- 
sian life, economic and social de- 
velopment, and leisure and art. Nu- 
merous maps and illustrations. 


This text was conceived out of love 
for Russia and its people and the de- 
sire to convey this to those who often 
have little idea of Russia's sufferings 
and contributions to humanity. Ten 
problems presenting contrasting 
views and interpretations of key 
events have been included to intro- 
duce the student to major contro- 
versies and to stimulate him/her to 
probe more deeply. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 


|2] 


Homewood, Illinois 60430 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request; please indicate course title and text presently used. 


Hh 
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j^ ABDALLAH LAROUI 


” œ Translated from the French by Diarmid Cammell 





Since few books in. English consider the 
problems confronting many Arab intellec- 
tuals, this one—an intellectual tour de 



















as it is subtle and learned. 


Regional Government 


and Political Integration 
Southwest China, 1949-1954 


Dorothy J. Solinger 

Solinger reviews the political, cultural, 
and economic separatism that was en- 
demic in the Southwest during the years 
in which the country was divided into six 
Great Administrative Regions, and the 
administrative process by which the area 
was integrated into the Chinese nation. 
300 pages, Maps, $17.00 


Japan in the Muromachi 
Age 

Edited by John Whitney Hall 
and Toyoda Takeshi 


These proceedings of the 1973 Confer- 
ence onJapan reveal a new interpretation 
of the Muromachi Age (334-573). This 
era may well emerge in the eyes of his- 
torians as one of the most seminal peri- 
ods in Japanese history. 

392 pages, Illustrated, $17.50 


Back in Print— 
The Politics of Prejudice 


The Anti-Japanese Movement in California 
And the Struggle for Japanese Exclusion 


Roger Daniels 
176 pages, $11.75 


v» 


e force that defines these problems in terms of 
history, tradition and modernity—should attract 
readers with an interest in the encounter between 

e Afro-Asian and Western culture. Arid because it ap- 
proaches its subject from within, it offers strikingly sen- 

sitive and illuminating insights. Primarily a study of the 
foundations of culture, from a standpoint that treats politics 
as an essential element of culture, the book is as honest and intellectually open 
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191 pages, $12.00 











Friends, Followers, 


and Factions 
A Reader in Political Clientelism 


Edited by Steffen W. 
Schmidt, James C. 
Scott, Carl Landé, 


and Laura Guasti 


In assembling this reader, the 
editors have crossed disciplines ` 
and subject areas. Their selec- 
tions move from history to an- 
thropology to political science; 
from village to nation; from 
theory to case study; and from 
continent to continent. 

504 pages, $19.75 
















































The Origins of Evil 
in Hindu 
Mythology 

Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty 


O'Flaherty marshals more than 

:a thousand myths (many of 
which have previously escaped 
the notice BP Indclogisis) from 
the earliest levels of Indian 
thought through contemporary 
tribal traditions. 

422 pages, $15.00 
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New frQ 
Columbi 


HOOVER, ROOSEVELT, AND THE BRAINS TRUST 


From Depression to New Deal 
ELLIOT A. ROSEN 


This fresh look at the United States response to the Great Depression 
focuses on the divergent approaches of Hoover and of Roosevelt and 
his Brains Trust. The first effort by a historian to encompass the two 
approaches In a single work, the book forthrightly confronts a host of 
questions that continue to preoccupy scholars. $16.95 


ANOTHER PART OF THE TWENTIES 

PAUL A. CARTER 

Underneath the frivolity of the twenties were echoes of such con- 
temporary social concerns as peace, civil rights, and the women's 
movement. A little-known side of the twentles—a twentles that did 
not "roar'—is evoked in this fascinating, perceptive account of a. 
misunderstood era. $9.95 


. TWENTIETH-CENTURY CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Meaning of Its History 
JOSEF KORBEL 


Twentleth-Century Czechoslovakia examines the paradox of the coun- 
try's tremendous achievements in some periods of its modern history 
and in others Its perplexing failure to defend those accomplishments. 
It is a tribute to the Indomitable drive of the Czechoslovak people for 
personal freedom and social Justice despite a history of warfare and 
occupatlon. $14.95 


POLAND IN THE 20TH CENTURY 
M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 


Combining historical Insight with lucid narrative, M. K. Dzlewanowskl 
traces the thirty-year history of the Pollsh People’s Republic from the 
early radical reforms through Gomulka’s fourteen years of rule. With a 
sense of Polish traditions as his unlfying thread, the author provides 


_valuable Insights Into a remarkable people. $14.95 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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RECENT PAPERBACKS 


Abraham Lincoln 


A DOCUMENTARY PORTRAIT THROUGH HIS LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 
Edited and with an Introduction by Don E. Febrenbacher. Reissue 
of a 1964 paperback; first cloth edition. These selections serve to 
record the drama of Lincoln's career, and vividly reflect the develop- 
ment of his positions in a variety of significant areas. Paper, $2.95; 
cloth, $10.00 


The Aztecs Under Spanish Rule 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIANS OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO, 1519-1810. 
Charles Gibson. “A sine qua non for all students of colonial Mexico, 
and one of the most important studies we have had on the impact 

of Spain on America."— Bulletin of Hispanic Studies. Paper, $8.50; 
cloth, $20.00 — 


Peasant Rebellion and Communist Revolution in Asia 


Edited by John Wilson Lewis. “Eight of the ten chapters are case 
studies of communism and the peasantry in a particular Asian 
country Dire Thailand, Korea, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, 
China]. . . . Much food for thought."— Perspective. x $6.95; 
cloth, $x2 2.95 


The Confessions of Lady Nijo 


Translated from the Japanese by Karen Brazell. Reissue of 21973 
paperback; first U.S. cloth edition. “There can be few comparable 
books in the world, and this fine translation makes it a joy to 
read."— Donald Keene. “An extraordinary memoir composed in 
1307 but undiscovered until 1940.”— Choice. Paper, $3.95; 
cloth, $12.50 


Tibetan Civilization 


R. A. Stein. Translated by J. E. Stapleton Driver. “Demonstrates 
Stein’s mastery of the field of Tibetan studies and the depth of his 
knowledge of the surrounding cultures. . . . Highly recommended." 
— Asian Forum. Paper, $3.95; cloth, $15.00 


STANFORD 
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Food in Chinese Culture 


Anthropological and Historical Perspectives 
edited by K. C. Chang 


This wide-ranging study of the Chinese food 
tradition presents a unique analysis of a 
culture through its eating habits. 


“Opens a new direction of research, analysis, 
and interpretation in both sinological studies 
and comparative studies on various cul- 
tures."—Cho-yun Hsu Illus. $20.00 





zu 
The Food Crisis in 
Prehistory 


Overpopulation and the Origins of 
Agriculture 


Mark Nathan Cohen 


— 
— 


[/ if 


Cohen argues that the nearly simultaneous 
worldwide emergence of agriculture can be 
explained by a single phenomenon: the 
growth of world population beyond the satu- 
ration point for hunting economies. 


“Mr. Cohen’s book is a tour de force which 
comes off brilliantly... . There can be not 
the slightest doubt that he has produced a 
work of major fruitfulness, a splendid whet- 
stone upon which all who read may sharpen 
their wits."—Ashley Montagu $15.00 


Antonio Gramsci and the 


Revolution That Failed 
Martin Clark 


A study of Gramsci’s political activity dur- 
ing the years after the First World War when 
he led the movement to set up Factory Coun- 
cils in Turin and edited the Ordine Nuovo. 
Clark examines the origins of the Italian 
Communist Party and the subsequent rise of 
Italian fascism as well as the continuing 
impact of Gramsci’s intellectual legacy on 
leftist parties throughout the world. $15.00 


The Ages of American Law 


Grant Gilmore 


Gilmore’s reflections on the American 
approach to law since the eighteenth century 
suggest lessons to be learned from the 
experience of the past two hundred years 
while demonstrating that law never has 
been, and never will be, the salvation of 

any society. $10.00 


The Works of 


Jonathan Edwards 
Volume 5: Apocalyptic Writings 


edited by Stephen J. Stein 


This volume presents the first published text 
of Jonathan Edwards’ private commentary 
on the book of Revelation. Edwards’ fascina- 
tion with apocalyptic speculation spanned 
his lifetime, as did his conviction that the 
visions could be useful in the life of the 
Christian church. The volume also contains 
the first complete edition (since the eight- 
eenth century) of the Humble Attempt— 
the call for united prayer that was Edwards’ 
response to the decline in religious fervor 
after the Great Awakening. Illus. $28.50 


Commons Debates 1628 

Volume I: Introduction and Reference 
Materials 

Volume lI: 17 March—19 April 1628 

Volume III: 21 April-27 May 1628 


edited by Robert C. Johnson, Mary Frear 
Keeler, Maija Jansson Cole, and William B. 
Bidwell 


A basic source of information for students 
of seventeenth-century constitutional issues, 


: religion, and society, and of the development 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 


of parliament as an institution. 
Vol. I. $12.50 Vol. I. $32.50 
Vol. III. $35.00 


Jobi J. Pershing: 
The Classic 
. American Soldier 


". . . all there is of interest about the 
life, character and career of Gen- 
eral Pershing...a fascinating 
panorama of political, social and 
industrial history that tells a lot 
about how we got where we are 
today." — Publishers Weekly 


$12.95 


READER'S DIGEST PRESS 
distributed by Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
666 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 
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AffarsofState . — 
Public Life in Late Nineteenth Century America - 


Morton Keller 


“It is first rate—full of new ideas and 
new information and written with ` 
spirit" —Henry Steele Commager 


"An extraordinary piece of work and. 
major contribution to our  . 
understanding of the American past.” 
— Stephan Thernstrom 


“A masterly and insightful analysis of 
the public life of Americans in the post- 
Civil War era." —David Rothman 


"In this meticulously researched and 
annotated but highly readable book, 
... Keller brings a sense of order to a 
chaotic era when American public 
institutions were beginning to face up 
to their social responsibilities. . . ." 
Publishers Weekly 


Belknap $1750 


Harvard University 
[c NM 
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Distinguished New Dooks in History 


CONTEMPORARY AUSTRALIA 
ARG. Griffiths 


Focusing on the crucial aspects of social development and political change in Australia, this 
incisive study surveys the history of the island continent from the outbreak of World War Il 
through the dismissal of Gough Whitlam's Labor Government in 1975. 


May 1977 240 pages $14.95, clothbound 


OMAN 


The Making of a Modern State 
John Townsend 


This is a first-hand account of the recent history of Oman which serves as a model example of 
the difficulties facing most Arab countries in their efforts to advance political and economic 
development. The author traces recent developments in the history of Oman and provides a 
judicious assessment of the country's future role in the development of the South Arabian 
region. 


April 1977 224 pages $16.95, clothbound 


SCOTLAND, EUROPE, AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Owen Dudley Edwards and George Shepperson, editors 


Twenty distinguished historians survey the intricate network of reciprocal influences shared 
by Americans and Scots during the turbulent era of the American Revolution. Of particular 
interest are the discussions of the political, historical, and cultural ties between the two 
regions, and the analysis of the European response to the American Revolution. 


April 1977 140 pages $10.95, clothbound 


STRATEGIC HIGHWAYS OF AFRICA 
Guy Arnold and Ruth Weiss 


This trenchant analysis examines the relationship between Africa's strategic highways and 
African politics. economic development, and cultural change. The authors trace this sig- 
nificant aspect of African history from the end of the colonial period through the upheavals of 
the 1970's. 


March 1977 150 pages $12 95,.clothbound 


CHINA AND THE WORLD SINCE 1949 


The Impact of Independence, Modernity, and Revolution 
Wang Gungwu i 
































This exciting and timely study is both a concise historical survey and an examination of the 
conditions that determine the nature and quality of change in China, the conflicts between 
ideas and actions, and the indigenous traditional factors that have inhibited the speed and 
dimension of change. 


June 1977 200 pages $16.95, clothbound 
ENGLISH POLITICS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
John Derry 


In dispelling the myths that have surrounded the American dispute, and in showing how the 
crisis developed on both sides of the Atlantic, John Derry provides an invaluable guide for 
those who wish to understand this controversial and complex era in Anglo-American history. 


March 1977 220 pages $11.95, clothbound 


St. Martin's Press 


P.O. Box 5352, New York, N.Y. 10017 


To order these books, please write to. 
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The American University _ 
Department of History 


In cooperation with the 
National Archives and Records Service, GSA 


Library of Congress and 
Maryland Hall of Records 


Announces three offerings during 1976-77 


THE INSTITUTE: 
INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION 


. National Archives Building 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 8th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


November 1-12,1976 
February 28-March 11,1977 
dune 6-17,1977 


For details and application forms, write 

Department of History 

The American University 

. Massachusetts and Nebraska Avenues, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 ‘ 


. The American University provides equal opportunity for all qualified persons in its educational programs 
and activities. The University does not discriminate on the basis of race, creed, color, natlonal and ethnic 


origin, age or sex. The policy of equal opportunity applies to every aspect of the University's operations and 
activities generally and that indeed extends to admissions and to employment. 
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Redeem the Time 


The Puritan Sabbath in Early America 


Foreword by Oscar Handlin 


Winton U. Solberg 
The powerful influence of the Sabbath on the first Americans is 
subtly examined in this pioneering study. 

"The book contributes to the understanding of important 
aspects both of the relationship of church and state in the United 
States and of Puritanism." —Oscar Handlin, from the Foreword. 
Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America 
$18.50 


The Rights of Youth 


American Colleges and Student Revolt, 1798-1815 


Steven J. Novak 

Steven Novak presents a history of rebellious Sons of the 
Founders as a lost generation. He argues that upper-class, 
Federalist, and socially conservative students were politicized by 
their Federalist fathers and wanted to outdo their elders in 
nationalistic and chauvinistic acts. In addition to important 
findings on the causes of rioting, Novak offers acute observations 
about the role rebellion played in defining the old-time college. 
$10.00 


Orthodoxy and Nationality 


Andreiu Şaguna and the Rumanians of Transylvania, 1846-1873 


Keith Hitchins 

Hitchins discusses Andreiu Saguna, the dominant figure of the 
period. He relates the Rumanian experience to the complex 
process of national development that the peoples of the Hapsburg 
monarchy were undergoing. Hitchins also suggests its relevance 
to contemporary Austrian policy toward national aspirations. 
Harvard Historical Studies, 94 $14.00 


Japanese Colonial Education in Taiwan, 


1895-1945 


E. Patricia Tsurumi. 


What motives lay behind Japan's rise as an imperialist power in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries? How was the 
Japanese administration of Taiwan similar to French, Dutch, 
British, or American rule in other parts of Asia? What is the 
psychological effect of colonization on the people who are 
colonized? The author gives provocative, convincing, and 
significant answers to these questions. She makes an important 
contribution to the study of modern East Asian history and 
comparative colonial systems. Harvard East Asian Series, 88 
$20.00 





Harvard University 


| ress Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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pt 
E ITTSBURGH MAKES HISTORY 
"p. * BRADDOCK AT THE MONONGAHELA 
e Paul E. Kopperman 


va thoughtful new account of the campaign and battle, including an evaluation of 
previous studies and a persuasive original interpretation. ` $9.95 


THE PAPERS OF ROBERT MORRIS, 1781-1784 
Volume 3: October 1, 1781-January 10, 1782 
Edited by E. James Ferguson and John Catanzariti 


A continuation of this important scholarly project, which transcribes and carefully 
annotates the papers of one of the Founding Fathers. $22.50 
Volume 1, $20. 00. Volume 2, $22.50 


OUT OF THIS FURNACE 
A novel by Thomas Bell 


A superb novel, first published in 1941, of an immigrant Slovak family and their 
difficult years in the steel-mlll towns of western Pennsylvania. A major piece of 
ethnic history. Cloth $7.95, Paper $3.50 


A GUIDEBOOK TO HISTORIC WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
George Swetnam and Helene Smith 


This volume comprehensively covers thirteen hundred of the most important his- 
torical sites still in existence in western Pennsylvania. Cloth, $11.95, Paper $4.95 


THE PARLEMENT OF PARIS AFTER THE FRONDE, 1653-1673 
Albert N. Hamscher 


This book assesses how and to what extent the governments of Cardinal Mazarin 
and Louis XIV controlled the Parlement of Paris in the two decades after the civil 


FROM RHODESIA TO ZIMBABWE 
Lawrence Vambe 


An absorbing mixture of autobiographical anecdotes, social observations, and 
political comments which form a picture of the forces that seek to create the 
: modern Zimbabwe from the old Rhodesia. $9.95 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FOURTH OF JULY PARADE 
Archibald MacLeish 


Original cast recording of a verse play for radio, starring George Grizzard as John 
Adams, Melvyn Douglas as Thomas Jefferson, John Houseman as the “Director,” 
and Baker Salsbury as the orator. Directed by John Houseman. $5.95 

Paperback book, $3.95 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
127 North Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


. æ 
~ 


wars. , $1595 


—————————————————————————————————————————— | 
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New irom Vintage Books 


VICO & HERDER 

Two Studies in the History of 
Ideas by ISAIAH BERLIN. 

One of the foremost philosopher- 
historians of the English-speak- 
ing world discusses two men of 
the Enlightenment whose works 
mark a watershed between sim- 
ple chronological history and the 
perspectives of the modern disci- 
pline. $3.95 


WORK, CULTURE & SOCIETY 
IN INDUSTRIALIZING 
AMERICA by HERBERT G. 
GUTMAN. A ground breaking 
view of the U.S. labor movement 
of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. “Gutman has 
singlehandedly helped redirect 
the study of American social 
history."—The Chronicle of Higher 
Education. “Driltantly illuminates 
shadowed comers of the Ameri- 
can past." 

—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER. JR. $3.95 


SIMPLE JUSTICE 


The History of Brown v. Board 
of Education and Black Ameri- 
ca's ruggie for Equality by 


RICHARD KLUGER. "An ex- 
traordinary research effort, and a 
major contribution to our under- 
standing of the Supreme Court. 
Kluger has written three distinct 
books within one jacket: an ac- 
count of race relations in 
America, a detailed study of the 
complex process by which Brown 
arose, and a meticulously re- 
searched account of the process 
within the Supreme Court by 
which the Brown decision was 
reached." —arvard Law Review. 
$6.95 


A TRUE HISTORY OF THE AS- 
SASSINATION OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN AND OF THE CON- 
SPIRACY OF det LOUIS J. 
WEICHMANN. Edited by FLOYD 
E. RISVOLD. This extraordinary, 
long-unpublished eyewitness ac- 
count "brings to light neglected 
evidence on the Booth conspir- 
acy to murder Lincoln." —C. VANN 
WOODWARD. "| am glad to see this 
book published."—BRUCE PATON 
95 
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» Now in paperback 
= VINTAGE BOOKS 


2” A division of Random House . 
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24(a) l NOW IN PAPER 
Germany: A Companion to Geman Studies 


MALCOLM PASLEY, editor 


'. . .offers an updated account of the principal features of German 

` scholarship in Britain in the past 40 years. . ...for undergraduate librar- ` 
ies with strong programs in German history." —Choice : 
600 pp. Maps. Index. May, 1977. UP. Pap.$13.50 





. l NOW IN PAPER 
From Tiberius to the Antonines: A History 
of the Roman Empire AD 14-192 


ALBUMO GARZETTI 
.no one concerned with this period. . .can afford to neglect this 


book. . "—American Historical Review. "...may indeed be the: 
"definitive account' that the jacket blurb claims it is." —Classical . . 
Outlook 


876 pp.. Illus. Bibl. Notes. Appendices. May, 1977. . 
: UP. Pap.$17.50 





Contemporary China: An Introductory History 

BILL BRUGGER . 
From Venari to Victory/From Mass Mobilization to the Soviet Model/ 
The Generalization of the Yenan Heritage/The Great Leap Forward/ 
The Years of Calamities/The Cultural Revolution Is Launched/Radical 
Left and Ultra Left/The Tenth Crisis. 
450 pp. Bibl. June, 1977. . $22.50 





Ireland in the Age of the Tudors b. 75 
R. DUDLEY EDWARDS : 


Describes the growth of English colonialism in Ireland i in the 16th 
‘century, a watershed period in Irish history. . 
Maps. Appendices. Bibl. Index. June, 1977. $17.50 





€ Send for our Special Sale Catalog—Dept. 167 


BARNES (; NOBLE 
HARPER *— ROW 


‘10 East 53d Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Cornell 
University 
P 


New from Cornell 


The “Confession of 
Mikhail Bakunin 


Translated from the Russian by 
ROBERT C. HOWES, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by LAWRENCE 
D. ORTON. Now available in Eng- 
lish for the first time (including the marginal notes of Tsar Nicholas l), 
the Confession otfers a remarkable picture of Mikhail Bakunin, the 
man and the political activist, Bakunin's candid descriptions of 
events and personalities of the revolutionary year of 1848 deserve a 
place alongside the noteworthy accounts of Alexander Herzen and 
Friedrich Engels. $12.50 


Southeast Asta in International 
Politics, 1941-1906 


By EVELYN COLBERT. Set against a global background, this is one 
of the very few books to approach the international relatlons of 
Southeast Asia during the critical period from World War II to the 
years immediately following the first Indochina settlement. The 
author also explores the policies of outside countries with interests 
in Southeast Asia and registers a number of pointed criticisms of 
American policy. $17.50 


Law and Social Order in the United States 


By JAMES WILLARD HURST. Written by a man who has long pio- 
neered In enlarging the study of American legal history, this book 
defines and explores a relatively new field—the social history of law 
in the United States. A major synthetic achievement, Professor 
Hurst's work should be of compelling interest to all concerned with 
the legal dimensions of social history. $15.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA AND LONDON 
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Tramways and Trolleys 
The Rise of Urban Mass Transport in Europe 
John R. McKay 

"|n this first comprehensive analysis of the development of the electric 
streetrailway in Europe from 1880 to 1910, McKay persuasively argues that 
the industry was more than simply an advance in transport technology. It 
had, he shows, a truly revolutionary effect in such diverse areas as urban 
growth patterns, labor unionism, and popular recreation. . . . An original 
and provocative study, with implications for urban planners today." 
—Library Journal $14.50 


A History of Building Types oo 
Nikolaus Pevsner 

In this first survey of building types ever to be written, Sir Nikolaus Pevsner 
explores the vital and often overlooked features of the architectural and so- 
cial inheritance of the West. Concentrating on the 19th and 20th centuries 
in Europe and America, he describes twenty types of buildings and dis- 
cusses both the social and architectural evolution of each type, and the dif- 
fering attitudes toward function, materials, and style. This book will fasci- 
nate all who are curious about the ways in which architecture reflects the 
character of society. The A.W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts e Bollin- 
gen Series XXXV:19 746 illus. e 9 x 11%” e $37.50 


Urban Networks in Russia, 1750-1800 


and Premodern Periodization 

Gilbert Rozman 
Taking a new approach to the evolution of cities and of societies in pre- 
modern periods, Rozman examines the development of Russia over several 
centuries with emphasis on the period immediately preceding the Industrial 
Revolution. He makes possible comparison of urbanization in five coun- 
tries and develops a systematic framework for analyzing cities of varying 
size. $16.50 








Urban Village 


Population, Community, and Family Structure 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania 1683-1800 
Stephanie Grauman Wolf 
In this study of a mid-Atlantic town, Stephanie Wolf describes a very differ- 
ent way of organizing society, indicating that the customary New England 
model may prove atypical. In addition, her analysis suggest the origins of 
20th-century social patterns in 18th-century life. Illus. e $19.50 


Now in Paperback 


The Intelligence of a People The New Deal for Artists 
DANIEL CALHOUN RICHARD D. McKINZIE 
$5.95 e (Cloth, $16.00) ; 89 illus. e $6.95 e (Cloth, $19.50) 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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OGLETHORPE 

IN AMERICA 

Phinizy Spalding 

Spalding employs new source material 
as he looks beyong the stereotype of 
Oglethorpe as bloodless saint to 
assess his effectiveness as a colonial 
administrator from 1733-1743. 
224pages Cloth $12.50 


THEINDIANA VOTER | 
The Historical Dynamics of Party Allegiance During the 1870s 





Melvyn Hammarberg 
"Hammarberg's remarkable work examines in detail and in new ways the 
nature of nineteenth century American mass voting behavior. ... a 


substantial breakthrough." —Joel Silbey, Cornell University 
264 pages - Cloth $17.50 


FROM MANDEVILLE TO MARX 


The Genesis and Triumph of Economic Ideology 

Louis Dumont 

Tracing the writings of Locke, Mandeville, Adam Smith, and especially 
Marx, Dumont analyzes the progressive ideological disengagement of the 
economic dimension from religion, politics, and morality in the West. 

240 pages Cloth $16.50 


VOLTAIRE 

Third Edition 

Theodore Besterman l 

This revised and enlarged edition of Besterman's distinguished biography 
of Voltaire features references which now conform to the newly published 
definitive editions. 

680 pages llus. Cloth $25.00 


Now in Paper: 


THE VENTURE OF ISLAM 


Conscience and History in a World Civilization 

Marshall G. S. Hodgson 

Vol. 1: The Classical Age of Islam, 544 pages: : 

Vol. 2: The Expansion of Islam in the Middle Periods, 618 pages 
Vol. 3: The Gunpowder Empires and Modern Times, 476 pages 
Paper $7.95 each volume 


The University of Chicago Press Chicago 60637 
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SAVE 10% — ORDER NOW! 
Population Patterns in the Past 


Edited by RONALD LEE 
A Volume in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series 
This highly interdisciplinary collection includes twelve original studies 

in historical demography by prominent scholars from the fields of 
demography, economics, sociology, history, anthropology, and statistics. 
It includes groundbreaking attempts to go beyond measurement and 
description in historical demography by formulating behavioral models 
and testing them using statistical methods, including regression, 
simulation and spectral analysis. A number of the articles are concerned 
with inheritance codes, household structure, and fertility in Europe, 
while others examine the determinants of fertility change and differentials 
in North America and Japan. Three of the papers develop and discuss 
some useful new methods for the analysis of aggregate demographic data, 
thus helping to fill an important gap in the methodology of historical 
demography. 
1977, 416 pp., $19.00; Discount Price, $17.10 ISBN: 0-12-441850-3 


Flight to America 
THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF 300,000 DANISH IMMIGRANTS 
By KRISTIAN HVIDT 
A Volume in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series 
"Only someone who has worked with the typical data on international 
migration of the last century could appreciate the value of this unique 
treasure chest, and the author has made the most of it... . Anyone 
seriously interested in the analysis of migration should be familiar with 
this book."—Contemporary Sociology 
This book is primarily devoted to a study of the social conditions of 
the 300,000 Danes who emigrated to America before 1914, along with the 
background of the society they left. Based on personal data from 
172,000 emigrants registered by Copenhagen police from 1868 to 1900, 
which was in turn sifted through computers, the book offers surprising 
and new statistical analyses. Then, by comparing the results with 
: corresponding material from Sweden, Norway, and other European 
countries, it manages to place the entire phenomenon into perspective. 
1975, 224 pp., $14.75; Discount Price, $13.27 ISBN: 0-12-785348-0 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50€ handling charge. 











r=.. Tm mme me uus Mm MÀ Sth US ee a UM m Stn e "€ oa T mam NY M € 
! ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 

| A Subsidiary ol Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 

l 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 

I 24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 

l Please send me the following: 

| ——-copies, Lee: Population Patterns in the Past @ $17.10 

|  . copies, Hvidt: Flight to America @ $13.27 

Check enclosed... Bill me — 

| NAME... 

l| ADDRESS 

I CITY/STATE/ZIP. 

| New York residents please add sales tax. 

l Direct all orders to Mr. Paul Negri, Media Dept. AmHisR/4/77 
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Launching the publication of 


THE PAPERS OF 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 


edited by Charles Capen McLaughlin, professor of American history, 
American University 

The father of landscape architecture, Frederick Law Olmsted was one of the 
major American cultural figures of the last century. Central Park in New 
York, the Fenway in Boston, and the grounds of the U.S. Capitol are among 
the many monuments to his tenacity, vision, and artistic skill found through- 
out the nation. This projected seven-volume set will bring together for the 
first time his best and most representative letters and papers spanning the 
years 1838 to 1903. 


The first volume describes rural life in New England of the 1840s and 
Olmsted’s travels to China and England. Olmsted’s writings on the slave- 
holding South, literary New York and London, the Civil War, and the 
California mining frontier are presented in subsequent volumes, which also 
provide documentation on the last thirty years of his life when he rose to 
a commanding position in the profession of landscape architecture. 


Volume 1: The Formative Years, 1822-1852. Illustrated. 448 pages $20.00 


Interested customers are urged to inquire about special terms for series standing 
orders. 


and a captivating biography 


FLO 


A Biography of 
Frederick Law Olmsted 


Laura Wood Roper 


Winner of the Alice Davis 
Hitchcock Award of the 
Society of Architectural 
Historians 


“FLO is a splendid and worthy 

biography, worthy of the man 

and worthy of the reader's time. 

It is perhaps the most affirmative 

book about the United States to 

appear this year." — New York Times 
Book Review 

573 pages. Illustrated. $15.00 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 





NEN m 
POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY SPAIN 
Edited by Stanley G. Payne, 
University of Wisconsin 


NEW 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY BRITAIN: 
National Power 
_and Social Welfare 
Edited by Henry R. Winkler, 
Rutgers University 


“These volumes follow the pattern 
already established for books in this 
distinguished series: an editor’s 
introduction which sets up the 
framework of the subject; a serles of 
up-to-date scholarly articles . 
illuminating facets of the questions 
ralsed at the outset; and a 
bibliographical essay .... Twentieth- 
Century Britain has been edited with 
skill by Winkler, former editor of the 
American Historical Review ....The 
volume on Spain... presents 
invaluable background information 
necessary for the understanding of 
post-Franco developments. Both 

- volumes are highly 

recommended." —Library Journal 









New Viewpoints 


RECENT PRAISE FOR MODERN 


ARISTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 
AND SOCIETY IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND: 

The Foundations of Stability 
Edited by Daniel A. Baugh, 

Cornell University 


"For a splendid summing-up of the 
dominant traits of 18th-century Britain 
the reader could not find a better 
work." — Choice 

*. ..rich addition to an outstanding 
series....This balanced collection will 


` appeal to scholars and. students with 


interests in 18th-century England. It 
will also be appealing as 
supplementary reading in English 
History courses, especially those using 
D. Marshall’s Eighteenth Century 
England.” — History 


STATE AND SOCIETY IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRANCE 

Edited by Raymond F. Kierstead, 
Catholic University 


“State and Society in Seventeenth- 
Century France pivots on the question 
of the Crown’s relations to provincial 
government and the social order. The 
editor also includes essays with much 
very pertinent material on riots and 
insurrections.. . . Praise is due the 
editor for putting together such an 
engaging, balanced, and pointed 
anthology." — History 

“The book will be useful for upper- 
division and first-year graduate 
students—especially for understanding 
the Mousnier-Porshnev debate and 
the role of conflictin early modern 
France." — Choice 




































SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND: Society in an Age of 
Revolution . 

Edited by Paul Seaver, 

Stanford University 


"Professor Seaver hás chosen four 
suggestive and thoughtful articles by 
leading historians.” —History : 


IMPERIALISM: THE ROBINSON 
AND GALLAGHER i 
CONTROVERSY ; 

Edited by Wm. Roger Louis, 
University of Texas at Austin 


"Here is a valuable volume of 
collected essays for use at both " 
graduate and undergraduate levels ' 
that explores more fully than any 

revious work the now famous 
historical controversy, the academic 
debate surrounding the Ronald 
Robinson and John Gallagher theory 
concerning the nature of 19th-century 
European imperialism in Africa and 
asia; ”— Choice 


\ ; 

For a complete listing of the ` 

volumes in the distinguished . 
MODERN SCHOLARSHIP ON EUROPEAN ` 


HISTORY series, and other New 
Viewpoints books on History and 
Political Science, write to: 


SCHOLARSHIP ON EUROPEAN HISTORY 


"A high ly useful anthology of critical 
y 


undergraduate libraries.” — Choice 
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1830 IN FRANCE 
Edited by John M. Merririian, 
Yale University : 


"Because of its new approaches in 

viewing the Revolution of 1830, the 

book should be recommended to any 

upper-division undergraduate or 
aduate student interested in French 
istory." — Choice 


REAPPRAISALS OF FASCISM 
Edited by Henry A. Turner, Yale 
Untversity 


and analytic re- -examinations of 
fascism as a generic 

phenomenon. ... A combination of - 
theoretical analyses and case studies 
makes this an important addition for 


A Division of Franklin Watts, Inc. 
Department H 

730 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10019 
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THE PERFECT CRISIS 
The Beginning of the 
Revolutionary War 
NHL R. STOUT 


The year of perfect crisis—1774— witnessed 
the development of the colonial revolt in 
America from a polltical protest to an armed 
rebellion, and the consolidation of divisive 
factions into an effective force of resistance 
united in a common cause. Professor Stout 
focuses on the period between the Boston 
Tea Party and the Battle of Lexington as the 
critical turning polnt in the rebellion and 
uncovers evidence of a nation already in a 
state of civil war. 

256 pages, $13.50 


THE BUSINESS CAREER 


OF MOSES TAYLOR 


Merchant, Finance Capitalist, 
and Industrialist 
DANIEL HODAS 


This blography of Moses Taylor, one of the 
nation's most important business leaders 
during the 19th century and founder of the 
First National City Bank of New York, reflects 
American economic history through the 
great New York fire of 1835, the Panic of 1837, 
the Civil War, and the Reconstruction. 

356 pages, $17.50 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
COLLEGE 

American Presbyterian 
Higher Education, 1707-1837 
HOWARD MILLER 


“This is a bold and imaginative work of 
history. It is not simply a history of higher 
education; nor is it merely the history of one 
of America's leading religious denomina- 
tions. It ts a work of integrated social and 
cultural history such as has rarely been 
written... With skill and subtlety and grace- 
ful prose, Miller uses the history of Presby- 
terianism and Presbyterian efforts in higher 
education to illuminate, as no other historian 
quite has, America’s emergence into the 
individualistic, competitive, and democratic 
society of the nineteenth century.” Gordon 
S. Wood, Professor of History, Brown Univer- 
sity 

381 pages, $20.00 


POLITICS AND RELIGION DURING 
THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 

The Scots and the 

Long Parliament, 1643-1645 
LAWRENCE KAPLAN 


The intervention of the Scots fundamentally 
transformed the English Civil War. Brought in 
to provide military assistance to the Long 
Parliament at a time when the Royalists 
threatened victory, the Covenanters played a 
major role in the political and religious 
developments of the period. Professor 
Kaplan critically examines the role of the 
Scots as a key to the interrelationships of 
politics and religion as forces in the revolu- 
tion. 

176 pages, $15.00 


THE OVERHEATED DECADE 
HERBERT I. LONDON 


This study is a chronicle of contemporary 
American history and a critical examination 
of the changes in American society resulting 
from theturmoll of the 1960's—from Vietnam 
to Watergate. Through social analysis and 
personal anecdotes, Professor London ana- 
lyzes contemporary trends within the context 
of an historical continuum and documents 
the history of a nation in the throes of 
cultural, political and sociological upheaval. 
200 pages, $14.00 cloth/$6.95 paper 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
An Interpretation oí 
Their Culture, 1945-1975 
DANIEL SNOWMAN 


Daniel Snowman's comparative study of 
Britain and America examines the social 
values of the two societies during different 
periods in their recent history—the after- 
math of the war, the "sex and drugs" culture 
of the 1960's and the new trends of the 1970's. 
Reevaluating the stereotypes through which 
the countries view each other, the author 
uses the formal techniques of the historian 
and social scientist, with attention as well to 
the innumerable signs by which a culture 
reveals itself: songs, advertisements, tele- 
vision shows and jingles, serious (and not-so- 
serious) literature. 


. 288 pages, $13.50 


New York University Press 
Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 





A CONCISE HISTORY OF MEXICO 
From Hidalgo to Cardenas 1805-1940 
JAN BAZANT 


A narrative history, this volume begins with Mexico's struggle for national 
independence. It devotes one full chapter to each major period, and concludes 
with the completion of basic social reforms in 1940. The author's goal is to weave 
the political and social upheavals of the period into a coherent whole. 

Hard covers $14.95 Paper $4.95 


THE CRISTERO REBELLION 
The Mexican People Between Church and State 1926-1929 
JEAN A. MEYER 


“Meyer, a leading historian of the Mexican Revolution, devoted seven years to 
researching the Cristero Rebellion. He examined the Cristeros—their sociolog- 
ical, geographic, and economic characteristics, military and government organi- 
zation, and relationship to modern Mexico. His work results in a masterful 
analysis. . . ."— Choice $19.50 


THE AFRICAN EXPERIENCE IN SPANISH 
AMERICA 

1502 to the Present Day 

LESLIE B. ROUT, JR. 


"Rout, working from primary sources and voluminous secondary literature in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English, supplies much-needed data regarding condi- 
tions, resistance, and legal status of blacks in the Spanish Empire and the 
Hispanic republics. . . . The work is buttressed by excellent notes. . . ."— Choice 
Hard covers $23.95 Paper $6.95 


COMPETITION AND COERCION 
Blacks in the American Economy 1865-1914 
ROBERT HIGGS 


This reinterpretation by a 'new economic historian' seeks to reorganize the 
present concentralization of the period under study. It raises new questions, 
suggests new answers to old questions, and may well redirect the future study of 
black economic history. à $14.95 


RED, BLACK, AND GREEN 
Black Nationalism in the United States 
ALPHONSO PINKNEY 


“One of the best of a number of publications on black nationalism."—History 
$13.95 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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HISTORY ...IN BOOKS FROM OKLAHOMA 


~ THE CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO ORDEAL 
Reservation and Agency Life 
By Donald J. Berthrong. The author recounts the reservation period of the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes in western Oklahoma. It is an investigation—and an indict- 
ment—of the assimilation and reservation policies thrust upon them in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. $12.50 


GREAT PLAINS COMMAND 
William B. Hazen in tbe Frontier West 
By Marvin E. Kroeker. Hazen, one of the most controversial personalities of his 
time, served in every Great Plains state and territory. His experiences gave him an 
understanding of those lands and the Indians who claimed them. Kroeker provides 
a glimpse of a troubled period on the Southwestern Frontier. $9.95 


THE CHINOOK INDIANS 
Traders of tbe Lower Columbia River 
By Robert A. Ruby and John A. Brown. Once the favored middlemen in trade 
with whites, the Chinooks were later reduced to near extinction by alcohol, disease, 
intertribal warfare, and the growing number of. white settlers. Today the Chinook 
Indians are working to revive their tribal traditions and history. $14.95 
INDIAN DANCES OF NORTH AMERICA 
Thetr Importance to Indian Life 
By Reginald and Gladys Laubin. Admirers of the Laubins, dancers, anthropol- 
ogists, historians, students of Indian culture, and Indian people will welcome this 


informative and richly illustrated book, based upon a lifetime of study and research 

on the cultural background of Indian dancing, with a wealth of related detail. $25.00 
A HISTORY OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK JOURNALS 

By Paul Russell Cutright. The first comprehensive account of the many versions 


of the records kept by Lewis and Clark during their great exploratory expedition of 
the lands west of the Mississippi. $17.50 


THE GERMANIC PEOPLE IN AMERICA 
By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. A facet of American history that has long been 
largely ignored by historians, the invigorating influence of the Germanic people 
has touched every aspect of American life—from the earliest explorations of the 
continents to the conquest of the moon. $12.50 


GERONIMO 
The Man, His Time, His Place 
By Angie Debo. A personal glimpse based upon Geronimo’s own account of his 
life, traditional historical studies, firsthand narratives of warriors who followed him, 
and memories of men and women who knew him. $14.95 


AMERICAN INDIAN POLICY IN CRISIS 
Christian Reformers and the Indian, 1865-1900 
By Francis Paul Prucha. An account of U.S. Indian policy during one of the most 
critical periods which focuses on the Christian humanitarians and philanthropists 
who were the driving force in the “reform” of Indian affairs. $15.00 


University of Oklahoma Press 
1005 Asp Avenue Norman,OK 73019 
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WORDS THAT MADE 
HISTORY HISTORY 
THAT MADE WORDS 





"A masterpiece of 
cultural history" e — 
—New York Times _ ALLSTRR TES RV FERON WORDS AORN 
Book Review IH 


each, Stuart Berg Flexner 
provides a fresh view of 
America as seen through our 
language, and a view of our . 
language as seen through the 
eyes of history. 

Presenting thousands of 
words, phrases, and names 
Americans have fought, cried, 
and laughed over, he tells the 
stories behind them with wit as 
well as authority. 

I Hear America Talking — just 
published, and already hailed as 
a classic to be compared with 
H.L. Mencken's The American 
Language. 


| 

Relating language to i 
history, giving new insights into ? TALKING 

: 






E LAL VE XC 
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Em 
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——— E N E 517 pages 
Stuart Berg Flexner is a leading scholar of vernon tains forint 
America's language and social history. He was $18.95 


an editor of the Random House dictionary series 
and the major author of the highly acclaimed 
The Dictlonary of American Slang. 


"As readable as it is authoritative” 
— John Barkham Reviews 


VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD os ss, 


450 West 33rd Street, New York, NY. 10001 
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“Here at last is a complete, accurate, and absorbing biog- 
raphy of Pershing. I recommend this splendid work to 
scholars and general readers alike." © — John Toland 


BLACK JACK 
The Life and Times 
of John J. Pershing 
By 

FRANK E. VANDIVER 


1200 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliography. Index. 


Two volumes. 


Black Jack Pershing's colorful, sometimes controversial career covered a 
vast span of American history — Indian campaigns, the Spanish-American ` 
War, campaigns against the Moro in the Philippines, the Punitive Expedition 
against Villa, and World War I. One of the American “conquistadores” who 
spearheaded Yankee colonialism, he set patterns of military government that 
persist today. His role as organizer of the AEF capped a career that helped 
shape the U.S. Army of the 19th century into a modern force. Both captain and 
manager, Pershing stood tall among the -new breed of soldiers his country's 
emerging world role required. Vandiver looks at the man in the events of his 
time, examining the qualities of and challenges to Pershing the soldier without 
losing sight of the man who wore the uniform. Making extensive use of both 
domestic and foreign sources, he presents a full-bodied portrait of a remark- 
able American, new insights into American and international military history, ` 
and a fresh view of the United States’ rise to power. 6 X 9. ca. 1200 pp. 2 vols. 
Illus. Maps. Bib. Index. May. l go 00 


o Texas AGM University Press 


Wwe Drawer C, College Station, Texas 77843 
b : ; 
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from the American Historical Association 
and KTO Press 
a significant reference series 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY: 
A SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES 


This important series continues for article-length literature the concept of the 
original WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. Beginning with 1962, articles from 
more than 400 journals have been classified into chronological and geographical 
categories and 60 subject categories defined by scholars. Each publication 
includes an author index. 


The original series had ceased regular publication with the 1960 volume. 
However, WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 1961, which was compiled by the 
National Historical Publications and Records Commission as the last volume of 
the "old series," will be published for the first time in 1977 by KTO Press. 





WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY: 
A SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES. 
Years 1961-1975/76. Washington, D.C.; Millwood, N.Y., 1974-1977. 
in 8 vols. cloth $360.00 
Year 1961. cloth $ 40.00 
Years 1962-1973 in 4 vols. cloth $275.00 
Years 1973/74, 1974/75, 1975/76 
per unit cloth $ 15.00 


. Subscriptions for 1976/77 and subsequent volumes are being accepted. 


Annual vols. from 1973/74+ are available to AHA members at a 
special price of $13.50 per vol. 


kto press 


Route 100, Millwood, N.Y. 10546. (914) 762-2200 











Now Accepting Manuscripts for 
Publication in 1978. 


KTO Press, original book imprint of Kraus-Thomson Organization Ltd.. 
Millwood, N.Y., is publishing original monographs in American history. 
Harold M. Hyman, William P. Hobby Professor of History, Rice University, is 
serving as General Editor. 


Please address inquiries, including vita, to Professor Hyman or KTO Press, 
Route 100, Millwood, New York 10546. 


E 
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FROM] 
LEFT | 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY leads all other . 


publishers in adoptions for col- 

courses. These new net, Mentor 

and Meridian titles should explaln why. 

They represent the work of top scholars and 

experts. These inexpensive books can heip 

you change a educatlonal experience 

nto a stimulating confrontation with 
the issues. 


THE GUERRILLA READER 

A Historical Anthology 
Walter Laqueur. editor 

Meridian Original F460/$5.95 


THE NATIONALIZATION 

: OF THEMASSES f 
Political Symbolism and Mass 
Movements in Germany from the 
Napoleonic Wars through the 
Third Reich 

George L. Mosse Meridian F464/$4.95 


THE NEW CONSERVATIVES 

A Critique from the Left 

Revised Edition 

Lewis A. Coser and Irving Howe, editors 
Meridian F463/$5.95 


IMPERIAL SPAIN 1469-1716 


J.H. Elliott ! 
Meridian (no Canadian rights)  F465/$5.95 


OIL POWER 

The Rise and imminent Fail 

of an American Empire 

Carl Solberg Mentor MJ1531/$1.95 


THE ROCKEFELLERS 

An American Dynasty 

Peter Collier and David Horowitz 
Signet €7451/$2.25 ‘ 


Ready for fall classes—"the most intimate 
and sensitive portrait of an American 
President? — N. Y. Times 

LYNDON JOHNSON AND 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 

Doris Kearns Signet/August 


Send for a free catalog of New American ` 
Library College Paperbacks. 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY/EDUCATION 
120 Woodbine Street 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 07621 
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The Master Architects 


Building the United States 
Foreign Service, 1890-1913 
RICHARD HUME WERKING 


In this, the first extensive history of 
the genesis of the United States for- 
eign service, Mr. Werking argues that 
internal domestic pressure rather than 
foreign crisis stimulated the growth of 
the foreign service. Included is the 
first in-depth analysis of the pre-World 
War I Commerce Department. 

ISBN 0-8131-1342-2 / 344 pages / $1875 


To Keep the Peace 


The United Nations 
Condemnatory Resolution 
WILLIAM W. ORBACH 


A history of the condemnatory resolu- 
tions by which the UN expresses out- 
rage against the policies or actions of 
states considered guilty of threatening 
international peace, including discus- 
sion of the reasons for condemnations, 
and the process by which they are en- 
acted or rejected. Particular attention 
is given to resolutions against China, 
South Africa and Israel. 

ISBN 0-8131-1341-5 / 167 pages / $13.75 


IK 
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Little Kingdoms 

The Counties of Kentucky, 
1850-1891 

ROBERT M. IRELAND 


A survey of the paradoxical and unique- 
ly intense political life of 19th-century 
Kentucky, which was characterized on 
one hand by marked internal improve- 
ments, and on the other by parochi- 
alism, corruption, inefficiency and law- 
lessness. 

ISBN 0-8131-1351-2 / 194 pages / $11.50 


President Eisenhower & 
Strategy Management 

A Study in. Defense Politics 
DOUGLAS KINNARD 


Challenging the conventional view of 
Eisenhower as a weak—though person- 
able—leader, Mr. Kinnard holds that 
in maintaining a fine balance between 
the nation's economy and its military 
capabilities, the thirty-fourth president 
was strong, canny and effective in the 
making and management of strategic 
policy. 

ISBN 0-8131-1356-3 / 176 pages / July 1977 
$13.75 


The Improbable Era 
The South Since World War II 


CHARLES P. ROLAND à 

“. . . the most comprehensive and the 
most objective account of the South 
during the past generation that I have 
ever read."—David Herbert Donald 
Now in paperback with updated com- 
mentary on the South in 1976 pres- 
idential politics. 

B5 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 
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Recent Pamphlets 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSC CITATION 





AHA PAMPHLETS—narrative and critical essays, including bibliographical guides, 
on topics in history : 


215 Contemporary American History: The United States since 1945 
by Dewey W. Grantham 


260 Religion in America: History and Historiography by Edwin S. Gaustad 
311 Ancient Greece by Mortimer Chambers 

312 The Roman Republic by Erich S. Gruen 

401 The Culture of Renaissance Humanism by William J. Bouwsma 

425 East European History: An Ethnic Approach by R. V. Burks 

501 Precolonial African History by Philip D. Curtin 

511 Some Approaches to China’s Past by Charles O. Hucker 

513 A History of South Asia by Robert I. Crane 

518 Equatorial Africa by Joseph C. Miller 

701 Nationalism: Its Nature and Interpreters by Boyd C. Shafer 


— 


Pamphlets are $1.50 each; payment must accompany order. A complete list of titles is 
available upon request. 


The American Historical Association 
Pamphlet Orders A27 

400 A Street, SE 

Washington, D. C. 20003 


PLEASE SEND TO: 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 





ADDRESS 





ZIP CODE 


I enclose $ (check or money order; no stamps please) in payment for 





the — pamphlets indicated below: 


AHA PAMPHLETS 215. —. 260... 311. 312... 401. — 425. 501___ 
5115.—::513— -— 51]8.- i 0) — 


Please send complete list of titles__— 
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The 7 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
© REVIEW 


NEW 
General Index to 


Volumes LXXI-LXXV 
ES 1965-1970 


Also available: 


General Index to 
Volumes LXI-LXX 
1955-1965 


General Index to 
Volumes XLI-LX | 
1935-1955 


American Historical Association 
Order Department 

400 A Street, Southeast 
Washington, D. C. 20003 


© 1965-1970 Indices at $10.00 each .......... PVT. 
Cj 1955-1965 Indices at $10.00 each ................. $ 
[] 1985-1955 Indices at $10.00 each ................. $ 
Mr., Mrs., Miss 


My check is enclosed. 
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American Historical . 
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If you are planning to move, please 
let us know six weeks before chang- 
ing your address. Attach address la- 
bel and fill in your name and new 
below. This will: 


address ensure 


prompt service on your subscription. 


Name 





New address 


Attach Label Here 
(address label found on AHR wrap- ' 
per) Send label with your name and | 
new address to American Historical | 
Association, Membership Department, . 


- 400 A St, S.E, Washington, D. C. 
. 20003. If a label is not available, be . 


sure to attach. your OLD address, : 


idum eig Code number. 


State Zip 








The Belknap Press of 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 





Press 


In this, the first 
collection of his essays, 
one of our foremost 
historians reflects on his 
craft. 

Gilbert writes 
about the historians 
who influenced him; 
his studies of diplomatic 
history and the Italian 
Renaissance; looks at 
developments in histor- 
iography; and shares 
with his reader the 


: methods, problems, and 


rewards of a historian. 
It is fascinating 

reading for the serious 

student of history. 


e 
History 
Choice 

and Commitment 


Felix Gilbert 
$18.50 | 


S& Voila! Princeton &- 


D'Holbach's Coterie 


An Enlightenment in Paris 


ALAN CHARLES KORS 
“This is a fine study on the men who made up the discussion group at Hol- 
bach's. Kors' conclusion that these fifteen people had every reason to be 
true advocates of that regime appears irrefutable—explodes once for all the 
legend of a plot at Holbach's to destroy the Ancien Regime." —Jra O. 
Wade, Princeton University $17.50 


Voltaire and the Century of Light 


A. OWEN ALDRIDGE 
Within the contexts of comparative literature and the history of ideas, 
Aldridge examines Voltaire's literary and intellectual career. Voltaire is re- 
vealed not only through his correspondence, but through the statements 
others made about him in anecdotes, memoirs, and other contemporary 
documents. The resulting biography portrays a fascinating personality as, 
well as a great writer and thinker. $20.00 


Le Paradis des Femmes 
Women, Salons, and Social Stratification 
in Seventeenth-Century France 


CAROLYN C. LOUGEE 

Considering the 17th-century querelle des femmes in its social context, 
Carolyn Lougee questions why the debates on women's nature, moral 
worth, and proper social role were so intense at this time. “This book asks 
new questions and develops an ingenious and convincing method for join- 
ing the history of social attitudes with that of social groups. It will clearly be 
recognized as one of the best books on French history published in this 
country." —Orest Ranum, Johns Hopkins University $16.50 


Printed Propaganda under Louis XIV 
Absolute Monarchy and Public Opinion > l 
JOSEPH KLAITS 

"Professor Klaits thoroughly analyzes the relationship of propaganda to the 

much broader forces and events of the period and throws considerable light 

upon the motives that underlay royal policy. This is a difficult type of history 

to write, and he suczeeds brilliantly. . . . His subject has never before been 

adequately investigated.” William Church, Brown University $19.50 


Now in Paperback ` 


The Political Philosophy of Rousseau 
ROGER D. MASTERS e $4.95 e (Cloth, $17.50) 


Princeton University Press : 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 : VER 


